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To  BE  Completed  in  about  24  Parts,  Price  2s.  each. 

A    COMPREHENSIVE 

HISTORY   OF    INDIA, 

CIVIL,    MILITARY,    AND    SOCIAL, 

from  the  first  landing  of  the  english  to  the  suppression  of  the  sepoy  revolt; 
including  an  outline  of  the  early  history  of  hindoostan. 

By   HENEY   BEVERIDGE,   Esq.,   Advocate. 

illustrated  by  above  five  hundred  engravings  on  wood  and  steel. 


HE  History  of  India  forms  a  most  attractive  subject  of  study  for  all 
classes  of  readers.  In  the  remarkable  series  of  events  brought  under 
review  in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  we  see  the  humblest  beginnings 
gradually  leading  to  the  most  magnificent  results — feeble  factoi'ies  con- 
verted into  forts,  and  made  the  centres  of  permanent  settlements  — 
desperate  struggles  for  existence  succeeded  by  aspirations  after  dominion 
— 230werful  combinations  of  native  Princes  and  European  rivals  defeated  by  indomitable 
courage  and  perseverance — great  battle-fields — deeds  of  heroic  .daring — moving  incidents  by 
flood  and  field — and  a  glorious  roll  of  statesmen  and  warriors,  emblazoned  with  such  names  as 
Clive,  Hastings,  Cornwallis,  AVellington,  Beutinck,  Hardinge,  and  Napier.  The  rise,  progress, 
and  actual  position  of  an  Empire  thus  wonderfully  established,  and  now  justly  regarded  as 
one  of  the  brightest  jewels  in  the  British  Crown,  fui'uish  ample  materials  for  a  narrative  of 
surpassing  interest — a  narrative  of  which,  even  for  its  own  sake,  few  would  willingly  remain 
ignorant,  and  with  which  every  British  subject  who  understands  his  position  and  feels  his 
responsibility  must  long  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted.  A  painful  additional  interest  is  con- 
ferred on  this  history  by  the  atrocious  mutiny  which  recently  burst  forth  with  devastating 
fury;  I'elieved,  however,  by  the  noble  manner  in  which  it  was  met  and  combated,  and  the 
hei'oism  almost  unparalleled,  which  it  evoked,  in  which  the  passive  endurance  of  feeble 
women  shares  the  palm  with  the  gallant  exploits  of  veteran  warriors.  To  supply,  in  a 
pleasing  and  instructive  form,  such  an  account  of  our  Eastern  Empire  as  may  at  once  meet 
the  wants  of  the  present  time,  and  command  general  confidence  by  its  accuracy  and  impar- 
tiality, will  be  the  great  aim  of  the  Comprehensive  History  or  India. 

The  Illustrative  Engravings,  above  Five  Hundred  in  number,  will  comjirise  illustrations  of 
the  Armoui",  Dress,  Manners  and  Customs,  and  Utensils  of  the  People  of  India;  Views  of 
Historical  Sites,  Temples,  Palaces,  and  Monuments;  Portraits  of  Illustrious  Persons;  Maps 
and  Plans  of  Historical  Localities,  Battles,  Battle-fields,  Forts,  Towns,  &c. ;  the  whole  executed 
in  a  style  similar  to  the  illustrations  in  the  Comprehensive  History  of  England ;  and  also 
Engravings  on  Steel,  consisting  of  a  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  Title  to  each  Volume.  The 
Work  will  be  completed  in  about  Twenty-four  Parts,  price  2s.  each. 


"  It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  Mghly 
of  this  admirable  work.  The  more  we 
see  of  it  the  more  we  are  convinced 
that  tlie  favourable  opinions  expressed 
by  the  pre.-s  in  general  on  its  first  ap- 
pearance, will  be  fully  justified  by  the 
result,  and  that  this  will  prove,  when 


OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS, 

complete,  one  of  those  rare  books  that 
claim  a  position  in  every  library." — 
CJieltdiliam  Journal. 

"  A  valuable  and  interesting  work  ; 
elegantly  written,  and  supplying  a 
fund  of  information  respecting  a  coun- 
try whose  history  is  all  romance.     It 


is  also  beautifully  -printed  and  illus- 
trated."— News  of  till'  World. 

"Cannot  fail  to  become  popular." — 
Critic. 

"This  history  is  proceeding  well, 
and  the  illustrations  are  both  correct 
a;id  beautiful." — Literary  Gazette. 


["Opinions  of  the  Pre.ss"  continued  in  Page  4. 
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HISTORY   OF   INDIA. 


[Book  IV. 


ViMALA  Sah  Jain  Temple,  Mount  Aboo. — FergusBon's  Hindoo  Architecture. 


AD.  —  The  only  otlier  temples  to  which  it  seems  necessary  to  refei*,  are  those  of  the 

Jains,  who  must  at  one  time  have  established  their  ascendency  over  a  large  part  of 
both  Northern  and  Southern  India,  but  have  now  their  principal  seats  in  Mysore 

andGujerat.  On  the 
borders  of  the  latter 
territory  the  granite 
mountain  Aboo  rises 
aljruptly  from  a 
sandy  desert  to  the 
height  of  about  5000 
feet.  On  this  moun- 
tain the  Jains  have 
a  number  of  temples. 
Two  of  them,  com- 
posed of  white  mar- 
ble, are  pre-eminent- 
ly beautiful.  The 
older  of  the  two, 
built  about  1032  by 
Jain  temples  a  merchant  prince  of  the  name  of  Vimala  Sah,  is  said  to  have  occupied  fourteen 

on  Mount  11       •      • 

Aboo.  years  in  its  erection,  and  to  have  cost  £18,000,000  sterling.  Externally  it  is  per- 
fectly plain,  but  within  nothing  can  exceed  the  magnificence  and  richness  of  deco- 
ration. The  principal  part  of  the  temple  is 
a  cell,  containing  a  cross-legged  seated  figure 
of  Parswanath,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated.  It 
is  lighted  only  from  the  door,  and  terminatetl 
upwards  by  a  pp'amidal  spire-like  roof  In 
front  of  the  cell  is  a  portico  composed  of 
forty -eight  pillars,  and  inclosed,  together 
with  the  cell,  in  an  oblong  court,  suri'omided 
by  a  double  colonnade  of  smaller  pillars. 
These  form  porticos  to  a  range  of  fifty-five 
cells,  which  are  similar  to  those  of  a  Bud- 
dhist vlhara,  but  in.stead  of  being  intended 
for  monks,  contain  each  a  cross-legged  image 
of  Parswanath,  the  scenes  of  whose  life  are 
sculptured  over  the  door,s,  or  on  the  jambs. 
Eight  great  pillars  of  the  portico  support 
a  magnificent  dome,  which  forms  the  prin- 
cipal feature  in  the  architecture.  Fergusson's  admiration  of  the  ]ioreh  may 
be  estimated  from  his  obsei'vation  that  the  church  of  St.  Stephen's.  Walbrook, 
London,  Sir  Chri.stopher  Wren's  masterpiece,  "would  have  been  greatly  improved, 


Mahomed  Am,  Nabob  of  the  Camatic. 

From  ft  print  after  a  native  dr«winfr. 


[77*e  Portrait  of  Sfahomed  Ali,  in  page  148,  w 


Chap.  V.] 
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iN(;  WHEEL,  Bombay. 

■  model  in  the  East  India  House. 


consequently  nearly  a  sixth  of  the  whole  export  is  taken  by  India.  The  change 
from  exporters  of  cottons  to  that  of  importers  to  an  enormous  amount,  cannot 
have  been  effected  without  something  equivalent  to  a  vast  social  revolution 
among  the  Hindoos,  and  accordingly  it  is  notorious  that  many  of  their  most 
celebrated  seats  of  the  cotton  manufacture  have  undergone  a  great  and  rapid 
decay.  Still,  from  the  great  difference  between  the  quantity  of  cotton  raised 
in  India,  and  the  comparatively  small  quantity  exported  from  it,  and  still  more 
from  the  quantity  of  cotton  yarn  which  is  either  hand  spun  by  the  natives, 
or,  as  the  above  figures  show,  imported,  it  is 
plain  that  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  popula- 
tion must  still  be  wholly  or  partially  employed 
in  weaving.  The  early  introduction  of  the  art 
into  India,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  was 
practised  as  a  domestic  employment,  are  attested 
by  numerous  passages  of  the  Vedas.  Thus 
we  find  it  familiarly  referred  to  in  the  way  of 
proverb  or  illustration,  as  when  an  individual 
exclaims,  "Cares  consujne  me  as  a  rat  gnaws  a  weaver's  thread,"  or  when  it  is 
said  that  "Day  and  night,  like  two  famous  female  weavers,  interweave  the 
extended  thread."  The  antiquity  of  the  art,  however,  is  not  so  remarkable 
as  the  perfection  to  whicli  it  was  carried  by  means  apparently  inadequate. 
The  spinning-wheel,  from  which,  from  the  rudeness  of  its  structure,  only  the 
coarsest  threads  might  be  anticipated,  produces  them  as  fine  as  those  of  the 

gossamer;  and  the  loom  which  seems 
even  less  fitted  for  the  performance  of 
any  delicate  operation,  weaves  the 
threads  thus  spun  into  a  fabric  of  such 
aerial  texture,  that  the  Hindoos  them- 
selves have  designated  it,  without 
much  extravagance  of  hyperbole,  "  as 
woven  air."  In  the  weavinof  of  silk, 
similar  excellence  is  displayed.  This 
perfection  of  workmanship,  by  the  use 
of  a  few  simple  instruments,  is  in  fact 
the  greatest  achievement  of  the  Hin- 
doos, and  is  strikingly  exemplified  in 
various  other  articles  of  manufacture, 
as  trinkets,  cabinet  work,  and  cutlery. 
The  excellence  of  the  last  is  perhaps 
more  owing  to  the  superiority  of  the  steel  known  by  the  name  of  ivoolz,  than  to 
the  skill  of  the  workman ;  but,  in  other  instances,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire 
the  wondrous  dexterity  which   is  displayed  when  the  carpenter,  for  instance. 


A.D.    — 


Cotton. 


Skill  in  spin- 
ning and 
weaving  it. 


Silk  and 
other  manu- 
factures. 


Hindoo  Carpenter. — From  Solvjuis,  Les  Hindous. 


•d  as  a  Specimen,  icithout  reference  to  the  Text.'] 


OPINIONS    OF    THE    PBESS— Continued. 


''  The  opinions  expressed  in  tliis  his- 
tory are  remarkably  free  and  ivnpre 
judiced;  and  whether  ve  regard  tlie 
value  of  its  extensive  reseai'ch,  or  tlie 
elegant  completeness  of  its  ornamental 
art,  we  may  faithfully  recommend  it 
as  a  desirable  adjunct  to  both  the 
drawing-room  and  the  study." — Ber- 
wick Warder. 

"The  writing  is  clear  and  easy;  and 
in  addition  to  these  elements  of  popu- 
larity, it  is  further  elucidated  by  a 
profusion  of  maps  and  woodcuts, 
many  of  the  latter  very  fine." — Scots- 
man. 

"The  careful  accuracy  with  which 
the  details  of  this  history  are  collected, 
composed,  ,nnd  arranged,  together  with 
the  amplitude  and  lucidness  of  its  nar- 
rative, entitles  it  to  public  confidence 
and  patronage;  while  the  beauty  and 
correctness  of  its  typography,  com- 
bined with  the  profusion  and  artistic 
quality  of  its  Dlustrations,  secure_  the 
hold  it  has  taken  of  the  public  mind." 
— Liverpool  Mail. 

"  This  interesting  work  is  continued 
with  tlie  same  industry  and  the  same 
liberality  of  illustration  with  which  it 
was  commenced.  The  story  is  impar- 
tially told,  and  the  numerous  views  of 
places  admirably  engraved." — Weekly 
Dispatch. 

"Most  valuable  as  a  histoi-y,  it  is 
written  with  clearness;  and  being  di- 
vested of  all  national  prejudices,  is 
faithful  in  its  detail  and  entertaining 
in  its  observations." — Dover  Chronicle. 

"Narrated  with  great  fairness,  and 
compiled  with  the  greatest  care." — 
Reading  Mercury. 


"This  ably  written  and  admirably 
illuEtrated  History  of  India,  we  are 
bound  to  say,  has  so  far  fulfilled  the 
important  promises  w  hich  were  made 
on  its  behalf  at  the  outset."— ifa??i/)- 
sldre  Tdegraph. 

"The  Comprehensive  History  of  India, 
published  monthly  by  Messrs.  Blackie 
and  Son,  now  enters  a  second  volume. 
It  will  be  the  most  complete  record 
that  has  yet  appeared." — Morning 
Star. 

"  Well  executed  in  point  of  style, 
and  by  some  one  evidently  a  master  of 
his  subject;  while  the  illustrations  and 
maps  are  very  distinct  and  niunerous, 
and  the  typogi-aphy  is  excellent.  Late 
events  have  forced  upon  us  the  import- 
ance of  a  knowledge  of  Indian  matters, 
and  we  think  this  work  affords  a  good 
opportunity  for  getting  at  the  informa- 
tion in  a  cheap,  popular,  and  compen- 
dious way." — Nottingham  Review. 

"A  very  cleverly  written  account  of 
that  interesting  country  (India).  A 
book  from  which  a  large  amount  of 
knowledge  may  be  obtained  in  a  very 
jileasant  manner." —  Wakefield  Journal. 

"No  volume  yet  published,  liaving 
especial  reference  to  our  Eastern  Em- 
pire, contains  such  valuable  informa- 
tion as  ia  here  afforded." — Plymouth 
Journal. 

"The  accuracy  and  finish  of  the 
maps  and  engravings,  the  beauty  of 
the  paper  and  type,  and  the  great  care 
with  wliich  manifestly  all  the  records 
of  our  Indian  conquests  have  been 
searched,  render  this  a  most  valtiable 
addition  to  the  history  of  our  colonial 
empire." — John  Bxdl. 


' '  In  the  present  work,  its  designers 
appear  to  have  determined  to  set  up  a 
solid  and  interesting  work  of  reference 
on  all  Indian  matters  that  can  possibly 
be  comprehended  under  the  head  of 
History." — Plymouth  Mail. 

"Nicely  illustrated,  clearly  printed, 
and  lucidly  and  cleverly  written." — 
Gloucester  Journal. 

"The  best  praise  we  can  award  the 
history  before  us  is,  that  it  wUl  bear 
favourable  comparison  with  the  pre- 
vious and  contemporaneous  publica- 
tions of  the  [same]  firm." — Norfolk 
News. 

"All  the  parties  concerned  in  the 
getting  up  of  this  Historj- — a  history 
every  day  becoming  more  interesting, 
especially  to  Englishmen — are  execut- 
ing their  parts  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner." — L(eds  IntelligeTictr. 

"The  paper,  typography,  and  illus- 
trations (wood  and  steel)  are  splendid. 
The  contents,  too,  give  ample  promise 
that  no  pains  will  be  spared  to  render 
it  the  most  valuable  standard  work  on 
India  that  has  yet  been  produced." — 
Nottingham  Journal. 

"The  work  is  a  remarkably  cheap 
one,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  become 
popular." — Bradford  Obtei-ver. 

•■  Written  iu  a  fine  historical  style  " 
— Bristol  Mirror. 

"There  is  a  woful  Ignorance  of  In- 
dian history  in  almost  all  classes  of 
society,  arising  from  the  want  of  books 
upon  the  subject  of  a  character  suited 
to  the  requirements  of  the  people  at 
large ;  we  therefore  hail  vrith  pleasure 
the  appearance  of  the  present  work." — 
Camb)-idge  Chronicle. 


LIST    OF    ILLUSTRATIONS    IN    PARTS    I.    AND    II. 


Sketch  Map  of  India,  to  illustrate  the  History  down  to 

the  battle  of  Plassy. 
Map  of  the  Jummoodeep. 
Map  of  India,  as  known  to  the  Ancients. 
Interior  of  the  Cave  of  Elephanta. 
E.XTERioR  OF  THE  GREAT  Chaitya  Cave,  Salsette. 
Exterior  of  the  Chaitya  Cave,  Adjunta. 
Interior  of  the  Bisma  Kcrm,  Elloni. 
Oriental  Zodiac. 

TrRE,  an  ancient  entrep6t  for  Indian  goods. 
Plan  of  Soor,  the  ancient  Tyre. 
Head  of  Alexander  the  Great,  from  a  coin. 
Silver  Coin  of  Eucratide.s,  King  of  Bactria. 
Palmyra,  an  ancient  entrepot  for  Indian  goods. 
Ruins  at  Canouge,  on  the  Ganges. 
Gate-s  of  Somnauth. 
Sultan  Mahmood's  Pillars  at  Ghuznee. 
Gold  and  Silver  Colns  of  Mahmood. 
Exterior  of  Sultan  Mahmood's  Tomb. 
Interior  of  Sultan  Mahmood's  Tomb. 
Ajmeer,  from  near  the  Gogra  Pass. 
KuTB  Minar,  near  Delhi. 
Silver  Coin  of  Ghenghis  Khan. 
Interior  of  the  Tomb  of  Sultan  Altamsh. 
Groijp  of  Ancient  Indian  Armour. 
Khiwi  Chieftain  and  Woman. 
Silver  Coin  of  Sultan  Ala-d-din. 
Ruins  of  the  Palace  of  Rana  Bheum,  Chittoor. 


Mausoleum  of  Khosrow. 

Copper  Coin  of  Mahomed  bin  Toohlak. 

Ellora,  The  Rock-ciit  Temple  of  Kylas  (Steel  Plate  . 

Snowy  Range  of  the  Him.\latas,  from  Manna. 

Ruins  of  Toghlakabad. 

A  Brah-min  offering  Rice. 

UsBEKs  of  Khoondooz,  and  a  Khojah  of  Usbek  Tartary. 

Dist.vnt  View  of  Kandahar. 

Tomb  of  the  E.mperor  Baber,  near  Cabool. 

Marble  Mosque  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Emperor  Baber. 

The  Fort  of  Chunar-ohur,  near  Beuares. 

A  Bihistee  or  Water-Carrier. 

Sheer  Shah'.s  Mausoleum  at  Sasseram. 

General  View  of  Cabool. 

Sheikh  Sei.im's  Tomb  at  Futtipoor  Sikra. 

Ruins  of  Goob,  ancient  Capital  of  Bengal. 

Attock,  on  tlie  Indus. 

A  YoosooFz^-E  OF  Afghanistan. 

Ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Sehwan,  in  Scinde. 

Mausoleum  of  the  Emperor  Akber  at  Secundra. 

Akber's  Tombstone  at  Secundra. 

Palace  of  Akber  at  Futtipoor  Sikra. 

The  Chalees  Sitoon,  Allahabad. 

Constantinople,  end  of  the  Seventeenth  Centur>-. 

Portrait  op  Christopher  Columbus. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Portrait  of  Vasco  de  Gama. 

General  ^■IEW  of  Calicut,  about  a.d.  1570. 
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OF  CHARLES  II.-57  YEARS. 
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CONTEMPOKARY  PRINCES. 


England. 

1603    JAMES   I. 
1625    CHARLES    I. 
1649    COMMONWEALTH. 


France, 

1589    HENRY    IV. 
1610    LOUIS    XIIT. 

1643  LOUIS  XIV. 


Germany. 

1612  MATTHIAS. 

1619  FERDINAND  11. 

1637  FERDINAND  III. 

1658  LEOPOLD    I. 

Spain. 

1598  PHILIP  III. 

1621    PHILIP  IV. 


Portugal. 

1640    JOHN    IV. 
1656    ALFONSO    VI. 


Sweden. 

1604  CHARLES  IX. 

1611  GUSTAVUS  ADOLPHUS 

1632  CHRISTINA. 

1654  CHARLES  X. 


Denmark. 

1648    FREDERICK    III. 

Popes. 

1605  LEO  xr. 

1605    PAUL   V. 
1621    GREGORY    XV. 
1623    URBAN    VIII. 
1644    INNOCENT    X. 
1655  ALEXANDER  VII. 


CHAPTER  I.— CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  HISTORY.— a.d.  1603—1606. 

JAMES   I. ACCESSION,  A.D.   1603— DEATH,   A.D.  1625. 

Tidings  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  death  sent  to  James  VI.  of  Scotland — He  is  proclaimed  King  of  England,  &.c. — His 
journey  to  England — His  arrival  in  London — Court  paid  to  him  by  foreign  states — Plots  against  him  in 
London— Apprehension  of  the  principal  conspirators — Apprehension  and  trial  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh — Ho 
and  his  associates  respited — Petition  of  the  Puritans  for  reli^^'ious  refornr  and  a  conference — The  conference 
held  at  Hampton  Court— James's  conduct  as  a  disputant — Flattery  paid  to  him  by  the  bishops  and  courtiers- 
Meeting  of  his  first  parliament — James's  love  of  hunting — Disappointment  of  the  Catholics  at  not  receiving 
toleration— Conspirators  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot— Their  purpose  and  proceedings — Detection  of  the  plot- 
Apprehension  of  Fawkes — Flight  of  the  conspirators— Their  desperate  resistance  and  death — Trial  and  execu- 
tion of  Fawkes— Trial  and  execution  of  others  of  the  conspirators — Apprehension  of  Garnet,  the  Jesuit,  and 
his  associate,  Hall — Their  imprisonment  in  the  Tower— Nefarious  practices  to  make  them  confess  their  guilt 
— Their  trial— They  are  executed — Arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  Star  Chamber. 


^^.^-^.^LIZABETH    had    no    sooner 
/^lo^^^'  breathed    her   last,   than    Lady 


Mk'?4ig-^y.  Scrope,  a  daughter  of  her  rela- 
T5!^|<^'-  tive,  the  h\te  Lord  Hunsdon, 
:(\^2^j^l^s:^^comuiunicated  the  intelligence 
'^^Myyto  her  brother,  Sir  Robert  Ca- 
rrey, who  had  been  on  the  watch  ; 
md  who,  anticii)ating  Cecil  and  the 


other  lords  of  the  council,  stole  out 
of  the  palace  at  Richmond,  where  the 
queen  had  expired  at  three  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Thursday,  the  24th  of  March,  and  posted 
down  to  Scotland,  in  order  to  be  the  first  to 
hail  James  Stuart  as  King  of  England.  This 
tender  relative  arrived  at  Edinburgh  on  the 
night  of  Saturday  the  26th,  four  days  before  Sir 
Charles  Percy  and  Thomas  Somerset,  Esq.,  who 
were  despatched  by  the  council ;  but  it  was 
agreed  with  James  to  keep  the  great  matter  a 
Vol.  II. 


secret,  until  the  formal  despatch  from  London 
should  reach  him.  Sir  Robert  Carey  had  scarcely 
taken  horse  for  the  north  when  Cecil,  Notting- 
ham, Egertou,  and  others,  met  in  secret  debate 
at  Richmond  at  an  early  hour,  before  the  queen's 
death  was  known ;  and  these  lords  "  knowing 
above  all  things  delays  to  be  most  dangerous," 
proceeded  at  once  to  London,  and  drew  \\\>  a  pro- 
clamation in  the  name  "  of  the  lords  spiritual 
and  temporal,  united  and  assisted  with  the  late 
queen's  council,  other  principal  gentlemen,  the 
lord-mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens  of  London,  a 
multitude  of  other  good  subjects  and  commons 
of  the  realm."  This  proclamation  bore  thirtj^-six 
signatures,  the  three  first  being  those  of  Robert 
Lee,  lord-mayor  of  London,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  the  Lord-keeper  Egerton ; 
the  three  last,  those  of  Secretary  Sir  Robert  Ce- 
cil, Sir  J.  Fortescue,  and  Sir  John  Popham.     It 
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was  signed  and  ready  about  five  hours  after 
Elizabeth's  decease;  and  then  those  who  had 
sicrned  it  went  out  of  the  council-chamber  at 
VVhitehall,  with  Secretary  Cecil  at  their  head, 
who  had  taken  the  chief  direction  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  who  in  the  front  of  the  palace  read  to 
the  people  the  proclamation,  which  assured  them 
that  the  queen's  majesty  was  really  dead,  and 
that  the  right  of  succession  was  Avholly  in  James, 
King  of  Scots,  now  King  of  England,  Scotland, 
France,  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c. 
They  then  went  to  the  High  Cross  in  Cheapside, 


The  HiiiH  Cross,  CHEAPsroE. 
From  a  painting  lately  at  Cowdray,  Sxissex. 

where  Cecil  again  read  the  proclamation,  and 
when  he  had  done,  "the  multitude  with  one  con- 
sent cried  aloud  —  'God  save  King  James!'" 
for  all  parties,  or  rather  the  three  great  religious 
sects.  High  Churchmen,  Puritans,  and  Papists, 
all  promised  themselves  advantages  from  his 
accession.  Cecil  next  caused  thi-ee  heralds  and  a 
trumpeter  to  pi'oclaim  the  said  tidings  within  the 
walls  of  the  Tower,  where  the  heart  of  many  a 
state-prisoner  leaped  for  joy,  and  where  the  Earl 
of  Southampton,  the  friend  of  the  luifortunate 
Essex,  joined  the  rest  in  their  signs  of  great  glad- 
ness.' Of  the  other  thii'teen  or  fourteen  conflict- 
ing claims  to  the  succession  which  had  been 
reckoned  up  at  different  times  during  Elizabeth's 
reign,  not  one  appeai-s  to  have  been  public]}' 
mentioned,  or  even  alluded  to ;  and  the  right  of 
James  was  allowed  to  pa.ss  unquestioned.  Such 
had  been  the  able  management  of  Cecil — such 

^  Stow;    U'eldoH;   Osborne;   Memoirt  of  Sir  Robert  Cany. 


was  the  readiness  of  the  nation  to  acknowledge 
the  Scottish  king,  or  their  laudable  anxiety  to 
avoid  a  disputed  succession  and  civil  war. 

There  was  one  person,  however,  whose  claim 
excited  uneasiness  in  the  cautious  mind  of  Cecil 
— this  was  the  Lady  Arabella  Stuart,  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  younger  brother  of 
James's  father,  Daruley,  and  descended  equally 
fi-om  the  stock  of  Henry  VII.=  This  young  lady 
was  by  birth  an  Englishwoman,  a  circumstance 
which  had  been  considered  by  some  as  making 
up  for  her  defect  of  primogeniture,  for  James, 
though  nearer,  was  a  born  Scotchman  and  alien. 
Cecil  for  some  time  had  had  his  eye  upon  the 
Lady  Arabella,  and  she  was  now  safe  in  his 
keeping.  Eight  hundred  dangerous  or  turbulent 
persons,  indistinctly  described  as  "  vagabonds,'' 
were  seized  in  two  nights  in  London,  and  sent 
to  serve  on  board  the  Dutch  fleet.  No  other  out- 
ward precautions  were  deemed  necessary  by  the 
son  of  Burghley,  who  calmly  waited  the  coming 
of  James  and  his  own  great  reward,  without  ask- 
in"  for  any  pledge  for  the  privileges  of  parlia- 
ment, the  liberties  of  the  people,  or  the  reform 
of  abuses  which  had  grown  with  tlie  growing 
prerogative  of  the  crowTi.  But  these  were  things 
altogether  overlooked,  not  only  by  Cecil  and  Not- 
tingham, and  those  who  acted  with  them,  but 
also  by  the  parties  opposed  to  them,  the  most 
remarkable  man  among  whom  was  Sir  AValter 
Raleigh,  who,  like  all  the  other  courtiei-s  or 
statesmen,  looked  entirely  to  hi.s  own  interest  or 
aggran  d  izemen  t . 

Between  the  independent,  unyielding  spirit  of 
his  clergy,  the  turbule/it,  intriguing  habits  of  his 
nobles,  and  his  own  poverty,  James  had  led 
rather  a  hard  life  in  Scotland.  He  w:is  eager  to 
take  possession  of  England,  which  he  looked 
upon  as  the  very  I^iind  of  Promise;  but  so  poor 
was  he  that  he  could  not  begin  his  journey  until 
Cecil  sent  him  down  money.  He  asked  for  the 
crown  jewels  of  England  for  the  queen  his  wife; 
but  the  council  did  not  think  fit  to  comply  with 
this  request:  and,  on  the  Cth  day  of  April,  he  set 
out  for  Berwick,  without  wife  or  jewels.  On 
arriving  at  that  ancient  town  he  fired  off,  with  his 
own  hand,  a  gi-eat  piece  of  ordnance,  an  unusual 
effort  of  courage  on  his  part.  On  the  same  day 
he  wrote  to  his  "right  tnisty  and  right  well- 
beloved  cousins  and  councilloi-s,  the  lords  and 
othei-s  of  his  prissy  council  at  London,"  thanking 
them  for  the  money  which  they  had  sent,  telling 
them  that  he  would  ha.sten  his  journey  as  much 


-  James's  claim,  however,  was  not  at  all  throu;h  his  fjith'jr, 
Lonl  D.-xniley,  but  thrmigh  lus  mother,  wlio,  :is  the  graHil- 
flaiiglitor  of  .Tames  IV.  by  his  wife  Margaret,  eUiest  daughter  of 
Henry  VII.,  w.-i3,  after  Elizjilwth,  the  next  rcprtsentative  of 
that  king.  T)ie  L-ady  Arabella  and  her  uncle  Lord  Damley  were 
descended  from  the  same  Margaret  Tudor,  but  by  her  sccojui 
maiTiage  with  Matthew  Stuart,  Earl  of  licuuox. 
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as  conveniently  he  might — that  he  intended  to 
tai-ry  awhile  at  the  city  of  York,  and  to  make  his 
entry  therein  in  some  such  solemn  manner  as 
appertained  to  his  dignity,  and  that,  therefore, 
he  should  require  that  all  such  things  as  they  in 
their  wisdom  thought  meet  should  be  sent  down 
to  York.  The  body  of  Elizabeth  was  still  above 
gi-ound,  and  it  would  have  been  regular  in  him 
to  attend  her  funeral  in  person.  He  assured  the 
lords  that  he  could  be  well  contented  to  do  that, 
and  all  other  honour  he  might,  unto  "  the  queen 
defunct;"  and  he  referred  it  to  their  considera- 
tion, whether  it  would  be  more  honour  for  her 
to  have  the  funeral  finished  before  he  came,  or 
to  w\ait  and  have  him  present  at  it.  Cecil  and 
his  friends  knew  what 
all  this  meant,  and  has- 
tened the  funeral:  there 
was  no  rejoicing  succes- 
sor present  ;  but  1500 
persona  in  deep  mourn- 
ing voluntarily  followed 
the  body  of  Elizabeth 
to  Westminster  Abbey. 
The  king  was  a  slow  tra- 
veller. On  the  13th  of 
April,  or  seven  days  af- 
ter, he  had  got  no  far- 
ther than  Newcastle, 
whence  he  wrote  another 
letter,  commanding  coins 
of  difFei-ent  denomina- 
tions to  be  struck  in  gold 
and  silver.  He  gave 
minute  directions  as  to 
arms,  quarterings,  and 
mottoes.  By  the  loth  of 
April  he  had  reached  the 
house  of  Sir  William 
Ingleby  at  Topclifl';  and  from  that  place  he  wrote 
a  curious  letter,  to  the  lord-keeper,  the  lord-trea- 
surer, the  lord-admiral,  the  master  of  tlie  horse, 
and  the  principal  secretary  for  the  time  being.  All 
his  circumlocution  and  care  could  not  conceal  his 
ill-humour  at  their  not  coming  to  meet  him,  and 
their  still  delaying  to  send  the  crown  jewels.  It  is 
said  that  James,  in  conversing  with  some  of  his 
English  counsellors  about  his  prerogative,  ex- 
claimed joyously,  "Do  I  make  the  judges?  Do  I 
make  the  bishops?  Then,  God's  wounds!  I  make 
what  likes  me  law  and  gospel!"  Though  he  had 
hardly  ever  had  the  due  and  proper  authority  of  a 
king  in  his  own  country,  he  had  long  indulged  in 
a  speculative  absolutism,  and,  as  far  as  his  cowar- 
dice and  indolence  allowed  him,  he  came  fully 
prepared  to  rule  the  people  of  England  as  a  des- 
pot. To  enliven  his  jouniey  he  hunted  along  the 
road.  He  was  a  miserable  horseman,  but  his 
courtiers  invented  for  him  a  sort  of  "huntinj? 


Jajies  I  — From  a  portrait  by  Vandyke,  after  a  miiiiat^ire 
by  Hilyar,!,  1617. 


made  easy;'"  yet,  notwithstanding  their  system 
and  his  own  great  caution,  his  majesty  got  a  fall 
off  his  horse,  near  Bel  voir  Castle.  "  But  God  be 
thanked,"  adds  Cecil,  in  relating  the  accident  to 
tlie  ambassador  in  France,  "  he  hath  no  harm  at 
all  by  it,  and  it  is  no  more  than  may  befall  any 
other  great  and  extreme  rider,  as  he  is,  at  least 
once  every  month."'  As  he  ai)])roached  the  Eng- 
lish capital,  hosts  of  courtiers  and  asjjirants  after 
places  hurried  to  meet  him  and  pay  their  homage. 
Among  these  the  great  Francis  Bacon  was  not 
the  last,  who,  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, has  left  us  a  curious  record  of  his  first 
impressions.- 

Other  persons  who  were  not,  as  Bacon  was, 
afraid  of  judging  too 
boldly  of  James's  charac- 
ter and  address,  express- 
ed astonishment,  if  not 
disgust,  at  the  very  un- 
royal person  and  beha- 
viour of  the  new  sove- 
reign, whose  legs  were 
too  weak  to  cany  his 
body — whose  tongue  was 
too  large  for  his  mouth  — 
whose  eyes  were  goggle, 
rolling,  and  yet  vacant — 
M'hose  apparel  Avas  ne- 
glected and  dirty— whose 
whole  appearance  and 
bearing  was  slovenly  and 
ungainly;  while  his  un- 
manly fears  were  betray- 
ed by  his  wearing  a 
thickly  wadded  dagger- 
proof  doublet,  and  by 
many  other  ridiculous 
precautions.  To  such  as 
hungei-ed  after  the  honours  of  knighthood,  he  may 
have  appeared  in  a  more  favourable  light,  for,  as 
he  went  along,  he  jirofusely  distributed  these 
honours :  in  fact,  he  appears  to  have  bestowed 
the  honour  of  knighthood  on  nearly  every  person 
that  came  to  him  during  this  hey-day  journey. 
At  last,  on  the  3d  of  May,  he  reached  Theobalds 
in  Hertfordshire,  the  sumptuous  seat  of  Secretary 
Cecil,  where,  as  at  other  gentlemen's  houses  at 
which  he  had  stayed,  he  was  astonished  at  the 
luxury,  comparative  elegance,  and  comfort  he 
found.  He  was  met  by  all  the  lords  of  tlie  late 
queen's  council,  vvlio  knelt  down  and  did  their 
homage,  after  which  the  Lord-keeper  Egerton 
made  a  grave  oration,  in  the  name  of  all,  signi- 
fying theii-  assured  love  and  allegiance.  On  the 
morrow  he  made  twenty-eight  more  knights. 
But  it  was  not  for  these  operations  that  Cecil 


'  Sir  Henry  Ellis'  CoUection. 

■  Scrinia  Sacra,  a  supplement  to  the  Cabala. 
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liad  induced  liira  to  take  Theobalds  on  bis  way; 
and  during  the  four  daj's  which  the  king  passed 
there,  that  wily  statesman  ingratiated  himself 
with  hia  new  master,  and  remodelled  a  cabinet 
very  much  (though  not  entirely)  to  his  own  sa- 
tisfaction. The  chief  objects  of  Cecil's  present 
jealousy  were  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  Lord 
Grey,  Lord  Cobham,  and  the  versatile,  intriguing, 
and  ambitious  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh,  who,  very  for- 
tunately for  Cecil,  had  given  grounds  of  offence  to 
the  king  before  Elizabeth's  demise.  Noi-thum- 
berland,  who  employed  the  cogent  advocacy  and 
eloquent  tongue  of  Bacon,  was  promised  a  shai-e 
in  the  king's  favour;  but  Cobham  and  Grey  were 
cut  off  from  promotion,  and  Ealeigh,  who  aspired 
to  the  highest  posts,  was  deprived  of  the  subor- 
dinate ones  which  he  had  lield.'  Cecil  was  re- 
tained, together  with  his  friends  Nottingham, 
Henry  and  Thomas  Ilowai-d,  Buckhurst,  Mount- 
joy,  and  Egerton,  to  whom  James  added  four 
Scottish  lords,  and  his  secretary,  Elphinstoue,  a 
nomination  which  instantly  called  forth  jealousy 
and  discontent. 

On  the  7th  of  May  the  king  moved  towards 
London,  and  was  met  at  Stamford  Hill  by  the 
lord-mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  in  scarlet 
robes;  and  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  he 
arrived  at  the  Charter-house,  where  he  made 
some  more  knights.  On  the  same  day  proclama- 
tion was  made  that  all  the  monopolies  granted  by 
the  late  queen  should  be  su.speuded  till  they  had 
been  examined  by  the  king  and  council,"  that  all 
royal  protections  that  hindered  men's  suits  in 
law  should  cease,  and  that  the  oppressions  done 
by  saltpetre  makers,  purveyors,  and  cart-takers, 
for  the  use  of  the  court,  should  be  put  down. 
These  were  valuable  instalments  if  they  had  been 
held  sacred;  but  a  few  days  after,  James,  "being 
a  prince  above  all  others  addicted  to  hunting," 
i.ssued  another  pi-oclamation,  prohibiting  all  man- 
ner of  persons  whatsoever  from  killing  deer,  and 
all  kinds  of  wild-fowl  used  for  hunting  and 
hawking,  upon  pain  of  the  severest  penalties.' 

From  the  Charter-house  James  removed  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  made  more  knights,  and  from 
the  Tower  he  proceeded  to  Greenwich,  where  lie 


made  more.  By  the  time  he  had  set  foot  in  his 
palace  of  Whitehall,  he  had  knighted  200  indivi- 
duals of  all  kinds  and  colours,  and  before  he  had 
been  three  months  in  England  he  had  lavished 
the  honour  on  some  700;^  nor  was  he  very  chary 
even  of  the  honour  of  the  English  peerage,  which 
Elizabeth  held  at  so  high  a  price.  He  presently 
made  four  earls  and  nine  barons,  among  whom 
was  Cecil,  who  became  Lord  Cecil,  aftei-wards 
Viscount  Cranborne,  and  finally  Earl  of  Salisbury. 
Several  of  the  English  promotions  excited  sur- 
prise and  derision;  but  these  feelings  gave  place 
to  more  angi-y  passions  when  he  elevated  his  Scot- 
tish followers  to  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Before  he  had  done  he  added  sixty-two  names  to 
the  list  of  the  peerage. 

Towards  the  end  of  June,  James  met  his  queen 
and  his  children  (with  the  exception  of  Chai-les, 
his  second  son,  who  had  been  left  behind  in  Scot- 
land) at  Windsor  Castle,  where  the  young  prince 
Henry  was  installed  knight  of  the  order  of  the 
Garter.  On  the  22d  of  July  the  couil  removed 
to  Westminster,  where  the  king,  in  his  garden, 
dubbed  knights  all  the  judges,  all  the  serjeants- 
at-law,-^  all  the  doctoi"s  of  civil  law,  all  the  gen- 
tlemen-ushers, and  "many  others  of  divers  quali- 
ties." Splendid  preparations  had  been  made  for 
the  coi-ouation  of  the  king  and  queen  with  page- 
ants and  shows  of  triumjih;  but  as  the  plague 
was  raging  in  the  city  of  London  and  the  suburbs, 
the  people  were  not  permitted  to  go  to  Westmin- 
ster to  see  the  sight,  but  forbidden  by  proclama- 
tion, lest  the  infection  should  be  further  spread 
— for  there  died  that  week  in  London  and  the 
suburbs  of  all  diseases  1103;  of  the  plague  857. 
To  increase  the  inauspicious  aspect  of  things,  the 
weather  was  dai-ker  and  more  rainy  than  had 
ever  l>een  knowTi  at  such  a  season.'  On  the  25th 
of  July  the  coronation  took  jilace. 

However  weak  might  be  the  personal  charac- 
ter of  James,  the  power  of  the  gi'eat  nation  he 
w;\s  called  to  govern  was  not  to  be  despised  by 
the  contending  states  on  the  Continent.  Almost 
immediately  on  his  arrival,  special  ambassadora 
began  to  flock  from  all  parts,  to  congratulate  him 
on  his  accession,  and  to  win  him  each  to  the  sepa- 


He  was  allowed  to  retain  the  government  of  the  island  of 
Jersey,  which  had  been  given  to  him  by  Elizabeth. — Sir  Ilenry 
Ellis'  Letters. 

'  Lodge  (Itlust)-ations)  gives  a  comiilolo  listof  these  monopolies. 
One  of  them  gives  Synion  Farmer  and  .John  Craffnrd  an  ex- 
clusive riglit  "  to  transport  all  manner  of  liorns  for  twenty-one 
years."  One  gives  Brj'an  Amersley  the  sole  right  of  buying  steel 
beyond  seas,  and  of  selling  the  same  within  this  realm.  One 
confines  to  Ede  Schets  the  sole  right  of  exporting  rushes  and  old 
shoes  for  seven  years.  One  gives  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  the  faculty 
of  dispensing  licenses  for  keeping  of  taverns  and  retailing  of 
wines  throughout  all  England. 

3  Stoic;  Roger  Coke,  Detection  of  the  Court  and  State  of  Eng- 
land, A'c. 

<  Mr.  Ilallam  tells  lis—"  In  the  first  part  of  his  reign  James 
tad  availed  hiniselfof.au  old  feudal  resource,  calling  on  all  who 


held  £40  a-year  in  chivalry  (whether  of  the  crown  or  not,  as  it 
seems)  to  receive  knighthood  or  to  pay  a  composition. — Rymer, 
xvi.  530.  Tlie  object  of  tliis  was,  of  course,  to  raise  money  from 
those  who  thouglit  the  honour  troublesome  and  expensive,  but 
Buch  as  chose  to  appear  could  not  be  refused  ;  and  this  accounts 
for  his  having  made  many  hundred  knights  in  tlie  first  year  of 
his  reign. — Harris'  Li/e  of  James,  p.  69." — HaUam'e  Const.  Hitt. 
Eng.  note  at  p.  332.  From  The  Glory  of  Generosity,  published 
in  Elizabeth's  reign,  we  learn  that  an  act  of  parliament  had 
been  passed  to  protect  those  who  held  lands  by  socage,  from 
being  compelled  to  become  knights  and  t.axed  acc^irdingly.  No 
<loubt  this  would  make  still  more  marked  the  greater  honour 
of  the  knightly  tenure  ;  and  probably  a  mixed  feeling  of  loyalty 
and  ]iride  of  rank  led  numbers  of  the  gentry  to  crowd  to  the 
king  and  claim  their  undoubted  privilege  of  lieing  knighted. 
'  Among  those  thus  knighted  was  Francis  Bacon.  '  Stow. 
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rate  views  aud  interests  of  liis  court.  The  first 
embassy  that  arrived  was  from  the  states  of  Hol- 
land, Zealand,  and  the  United  Provinces,  which 
stood  most  in  need  of  English  assistance.  But 
the  suitors  of  Portia  in  the  immortal  drama 
scarcely  arrived  with  more  rapidity  to  woo  the 
beautiful  heiress,  than  did  the  rival  diplomatists 
to  win  the  good  graces  of  James.  James  had  no 
s^nnpathy  for  the  emancipated  subjects  of  Spain, 
who  had  prevailed  in  their  struggle  for  independ- 
ence, in  good  part  through  the  assistance  lent  to 
tliem  by  Elizabeth ;  and  when  over  his  cups  he 
spoke  of  the  Hollanders  as  rebels  and  traitors  to 
their  lawful  sovereign.  The  Hollanders,  more- 
over, had  not  been  very  grateful  for  aid  which 
had  been  lent  from  selfish  motives,  and  they  were 
slow  in  paying  the  money  they  owed  to  England. 
The  Archduke  of  Austria,  on  the  other  hand, 
showed  a  great  disposition  to  liberality,  aud  it 
appears  pretty  certain  that  his  envoy  D'Aremberg 
would  have  prevailed  Avith  James,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  address,  the  winning  manners,  and 
the  gold  of  Posny,  the  French  ambassador,  after- 
wards the  great  Duke  of  Sully,  who  distributed 
bribes  among  the  needy  courtiers,  and,  it  is  said, 
bribed  the  queen  herself.  James  agreed  to,  and 
even  ratified  a  ti'eaty,  in  which  he  bound  him- 
self with  Henry  IV.  to  send  secret  assistance  in 
money  to  the  States,  and,  in  case  of  Pliilip  at- 
tacking France,  to  join  in  open  hostilities.  Rosny 
de])arted  rejoicing;  but  it  was  soon  found  that 
King  James  had  no  money  to  spare,  and  that  he 
was  resolved  to  live  in  peace,  even  at  the  cost  of 
the  national  honour.  Pride  prevented  the  Sjjan- 
ish  court  from  sueing  directly  for  a  peace,  but 
Philip  III.  told  some  desperate  English  Catholic 
plotters  that  he  wished  to  live  in  amity  with 
James;  and  he  soon  sent  over  a  regular  ambassa- 
dor to  negotiate  in  his  own  name.  Denmark,  Po- 
land, the  Palatinate,  some  other  German  states, 
Tuscany,  and  Venice,  had  already  despatched 
their  envoys,  and  to  all  of  them  the  king  had 
said,  "  Peace  at  home  and  abroad ! — above  all 
things  peace." ' 

But  he  had  already  been  made  acquainted  with 
a  plot  which  he  thought  threatened  not  only  to 
disturb  peace  at  home,  but  also  to  deprive  him  of 
his  throne  and  life.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  was 
smarting  with  the  pangs  of  disappointed  ambi- 
tion, and  transported  with  jealousy  of  the  pre- 
vailing influence  of  Cecil,  was  fui'ther  enraged  by 
the  king's  depriving  him  of  his  valuable  patent 
of  the  monopoly  of  licensing  taverns  and  retail- 
ing wines  throughout  all  England,  and  by  seeing 
his  honounible  post  of  captain  of  the  guard  be- 
stowed upon  one  of  the  Scottish  adventurers.  In 
spite  of  his  consummate  abilities,  lie  was  a  rash 


politician;  and  our  respect  for  his  genius  ought 
not  to  blind  us  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  pursuit  of 
rank,  power,  and  wealth,  he  could  be  a  selfish, 
dangerous,  and  remorseless  man.  His  political 
associate,  Lord  Cobham,who  had  joined  with  him 
and  Cecil  in  ruining  the  Earl  of  Essex,  was  now 
equally  disappointed  and  desperate.  The  Lord 
Grey  of^ Wilton,  who  had  partaken  in  their  dis- 
grace, partook  also  in  their  discozitent  and  ill-will 
against  Cecil;  but  he  was  inspired-  by  higher,  or 
less  interested  motives  than  Ealeigh  and  Cobhara. 
Each  of  these  men  had  his  partizans  of  inferior 
condition,  and,  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  disap- 
pointed Earl  of  Northumberland,  whom  James 
had  amused  with  promises,  "as  a  child  with  a 
rattle,"^  went  along  with  them,  and  seems  to  have 
been  a  party  in  intriguing  with  llosny  and  with 
Beaumont,  the  resident  ambassador  of  France, 
who  had  both  been  instructed  to  sow  dissensions 
in  the  English  cabinet,  and  to  overthrow,  if  possi- 
ble, the  power  of  Cecil.^  Here  Northumberland 
stojiped.  The  other  three  proceeded,  at  times  in 
concert,  at  times  sepai-ately,  and  with  diverg- 
ing views.  They  would  all  have  been  powerless 
and  clientless,  but  for  the  unha]ipy  disputes  and 
heartburnings  in  matters  of  religion,  and  the  dis- 
gust which  many  men  felt  at  the  king's  being 
admitted  without  any  pledge  or  assurance  for  the 
redress  of  grievances,  and  the  better  observance 
of  the  rights  of  parliament.  The  Puritans,  who 
were  still  growing  in  consideration,  wished  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Presbyterian  church,  some- 
what like  that  which  had  been  set  up  by  Knox 
and  his  associates  in  Scotland;  the  Catholics 
wished,  for  themselves,  toleration,  and  something 
more;  some  minor  and  very  weak  sects  would 
have  been  satisfied  with  simple  toleration ;  but 
the  High  Church  party — the  only  true  Protes- 
tants by  act  of  parliament — were  determined  to 
oppose  all  these  wishes  and  claims,  and  to  press 
for  a  uniformity  of  faith  to  be  upheld  by  the 
whole  power  of  the  penal  statutes.  Before  his 
coming  to  the  crown  of  England,  James  had  made 
large  promises  to  the  Catholics ;  but,  on  his  ar- 
rival in  London,  he  threw  himself  into  the  arms 
of  the  High  Churchmen,  who  easily  alarmed  him 
as  to  the  anti-monarchical  influences  of  the  court 
of  Rome.  He  swore  that  he  would  fight  to  death 
against  a  toleration ;  and  he  sent  some  Irish  de- 
puties to  the  Tower  for  petitioning  for  it.*  The 
oppressed  and  imi3atient  began  to  conspire  several 
weeks  before  the  coronation,  and  their  plots, 
loosely  bound  together  by  their  common  discon- 
tent, were  pretty  certain  to  fall  asunder  of  them- 


'  stow;   Coke;    Wilson;    Lodge;   the  Memoirs  attributed   to 
Sully ;  Birch,  Negotiations. 


-  An  expression  of  Lord  Henry  Howard,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Northampton,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  David  Bnice. — Lord  Hailes, 
Secret  Correspondence  of  Sir  Robert  Cecil  with  James  VI.,  King  of 
Scotland.  ^  Despatches  of  Beaumont,  as  quoted  by  Carta. 

••  Despatches  of  Beaumont,  the  French  ambassador. 
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selves.  It  slioukl  appear  that  the  Catholics,  the 
most  oppressed  party,  took  the  initiative;  but 
the  fact  is  not  certain,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
explain  by  what  means  they  were  brought  to 
coalesce  with  the  Puritans,  who  were  more  in- 
tolerant of  their  faith  than  the  High  Churchmen. 
Sir  Griffin  Markham,  a  Catholic  of  small  property 
or  influence,  joined  with  two  secular  prieste,  Wat- 
son and  Clarke,  and  with  George  Brooke,  a  bro- 
ther of  Lord  Cobham's,  and  an  able  but  unprin- 
cipled man.'  The  priest,  Watson,  liad  been  with 
James  in  Scotland  previous  to  Elizabeth's  death 
to  gain  his  favour  for  the  Catholics  ;  and  he  said 
afterwards  to  the  council,  that  the  king's  broken 
promises  and  determination  to  allow  of  no  toler- 
ation to  his  church  had  induced  him  to  enter  into 
the  plot.  He  was  for  a  time  the  chief  mover  in 
it :  he  drew  up  and  administered  a  terrible  oath 
of  secrecy,  and,  together  with  Clarke,  laboured 
and  travelled  incessantly  to  induce  the  Catholic 
gentry  to  join  the  cause.  He  was,  however,  re- 
markably unsuccessful;  for,  of  the  Catholic  gentry, 
scarcely  one  of  any  weight  or  consequence  joined 
the  cons|)irators,  except  Anthony  Cojiley,  of  the 
west  of  England.  It  was  probably  on  this  failui-e 
(he  must  have  moved  and  acted  rapidly),  that 
Watson  won  over  the  chief  leaders  of  the  Puri- 
tans by  concealing  from  them  the  greater  part  of 
his  views.  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton  was  a  Puritan, 
and,  though  a  young  man,  the  leader  of  his  party, 
and  he  entered  into  the  plot,  and  engaged  to  f  ur- 
nisli  100  men  well  mounted.  Lord  Cobham,  and 
])erliaps  Paleigh,  were  privy  to  this  conspiracy  ; 
but  it  appears  that  they  took  no  active  part  in  it, 
being  engaged  in  a  separate  plot  of  their  owni. 
Cecil  says  that  Grey  was  drawn  into  tlie  "priest's 
treason"  in  ignorance  that  so  many  Paj)ists  were 
engaged  in  the  action,  and  that  as  soon  as  he  had 
knowledge  of  their  numbers,  he  sought  to  sever 
himself  from  them  by  dissuading  the  execution 
of  their  project  till  some  future  time.  This  pro- 
ject was,  to  seize  the  king's  person,  and  to  keep 
liini  in  confinement  (as  the  Scotch  had  done  before 
them)  till  he  changed  his  ministers,  and  gi-anted 
a  toleration,  together  with  a  free  pai'don,  to  all 
who  had  been  concerned  in  the  plot.  Such  was 
the  constitution  of  the  "Bye  Plot,"  as  it  was 
called.  The  "  ISIain,"  in  which  Ealeigh  and 
Cobham  were  engaged,  was  far  more  compact, 
but  still  weak  and  wild  ;  and  George  Brooke,  the 
brother-in-law,  and  suspected  tool  of  Cecil,  was 
engaged  in  it,  as  well  as  in  the  "  Bye." 


•  .Mr.  Jardine  {Criinmal  Triah)says,  "  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
what  could  be  Brooke's  motive  for  joining  the  conspiracy,  as  he 
was  actuated  neither  by  political  nor  religious  considerations." 
Mr.  Tytler  [Life  of  Raleigh)  thinks  it  extremely  probable  that 
Cecil,  aware  of  the  intrigues  of  the  Catholic  priests,  engaged 
Brooke,  who  w.as  his  brolher-in-lair,  to  become  a  party  to  their 
discontents,  that  he  might  discover  and  betray  their  secrets. 
.\nd  Mr.  Tytler  quotes  several  contemporary  documents  which 
({o  to  establish  this  conviction. 


On  the  24th  of  June,  the  day  appointed  by 
the  "Bye"  for  seizing  the  king  on  his  road  to 
Windsor,  Lord  Grey  and  his  100  men  were  not 
at  the  place  of  meeting,  and  the  priest  Watson 
and  his  Catholic  friends  were  too  weak  to  at- 
temjDt  anything.  On  the  6th  of  July,  Anthony 
Copley  was  arrested  ;  and  as  he  was  timid,  and 
ready  to  confess,  and  as  Cecil  knew  already  (if 
not  through  Brooke,  through  other  parties),  of 
the  whole  plot  of  the  "Bye,"  Sir  Gi-iffin  Mark- 
ham,  the  priests  Watson  and  Clarke,  and  the 
rest  of  Copley's  confedei'ates,  were  presently  aji- 
prehended.  Cecil,  who  appeal's  to  have  been  as 
well  acquainted  with  the  "Main"  as  with  the 
"  Bye,"  met  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh  on  the  terrace  at 
Windsor,  and  requested  his  attendance  before 
the  lords  of  the  council,  then  secretly  assembled 
in  the  castle.  Ealeigh  obeyed  the  summons, 
and  was  instantly  questioned  touching  his  friend 
Cobham's  private  dealings  with  the  Couiit  d'A  rem- 
berg.  At  first  he  a-sserted  that  there  could  have 
been  no  unwarrantable  or  treasonable  practices 
between  Cobham  and  that  ambas.sador ;  but  on 
being  further  pressed,  he  said  that  La  Een.sy, 
D'Aremberg's  servant,  might  better  explain  what 
l)assed  than  he  could  do.  Sir  Walter  was  al- 
lowed to  depart  a  free  man,  and  he  forthwitli 
wrote  a  letter  to  Cecil,  recommending  him  to 
inteiTOgate  La  Eensy.  It  is  said  that  Ealeigh 
then  wrote  to  Cobham,  warning  him  of  liis  dan- 
ger, and  that  this  letter  was  intercepted  by  Cecil. 
Cobham  was  called  before  the  council,  where, 
by  showing  Ealeigh's  letter  to  himself,  advising 
him  to  question  D'Aremberg's  servant,  and  by 
otherwi.se  working  on  his  temper,  Cecil  made 
Cobham  believe  that  he  had  been  basely  V)e- 
trayed  by  Ealeigh,  and  then  confess  that  he  had 
been  led  into  a  conspiracy  by  liis  friend  Sir 
Walter.  Both  were  secured  and  committed  to 
tlie  Tower,  where,  on  the  27th  of  July,  two  days 
after  the  king's  coronation,  Ealeigh  is  said  to 
have  attempted  his  own  life." 

On  account  of  the  plague,  which  made  the 
king's  ministei-s,  judges,  and  lawyers,  flee  from 
place  to  place,  and  partly  owing  to  the  presence 
of  D'Ai-emberg,  who  did  not  leave  England  till 
October,  no  judicial  proceedings  were  instituted 
till  the  15th  of  November,  when  the  commoners 
implicated  in  the  "  Bye"  were  an'aigned  in  Win- 
chester Castle.  "  Brooke,  Markham,  Brookesby, 
Copley,  and  the  two  priests,"  says  a  narrative  of 
the  afl'aii-  written  at  the  time,  "were  condemned 
for  pi'actising  the  surprise  of  the  king's  person, 
the  taking  of  the  Tower,  the  deposing  of  coun- 
selloi-s,  and  proclaiming  liberty  of  religion.  They 
were  all  condemned  upon  their  own  confessions, 
which  were  set  down  under  their  own  hands  as 
declarations,  and  compiled  with  such  labour  and 


"  Cayley,  Life  of  Raleigh:  Howell,  StaU  Trial*. 
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care,  to  make  the  matter  they  undertook  seem 
very  feasible,  as  if  they  had  feared  they  shoukl 
aot  say  enough  to  haug  themselves.'"  It  had 
not  been  thought  couveuieut  to  place  the  able 
Raleigh  with  these  poor  blunderers,  or  to  try 
him  for  his  privity  to  the  "  Bye."  He  was  tried 
upon  the  "  Main  ;"  his  trial  "  served  for  a  whole 
act,  and  he  played  all  the  parts  himself." 

Kaleigh's  trial  lasted  from  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing till  eleven  at  night.  The  only  evidence  pro- 
duced against  him  was  the  wavering  and  partly 
contradictory  confession  of  Cobham,  together 
with  a  letter  written  by  Cobham  the  day  before, 
in  which  he  accused  fialeigh  as  the  first  mover 
of  the  plot.  The  overt  acts  charged  were,  that, 
on  the  9th  of  June,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  con- 
ferred with  Lord  Cobham  about  advancing  Ara- 
bella Stuart  to  the  crown  of  England ;  that  it 
was  then  agreed  between  them  that  Lord  Cob- 
ham should  go  to  the  King  of  Spain  and  the 
Archduke  of  Austria,  in  oi-der  to  obtain  from 
them  600,000  crowns  for  the  purpose  of  supj^ort- 
ing  Arabella  Stuart's  title ;  that  Arabella  Stuart 
should  write  letters  to  the  King  of  Spain,  the 
archduke,  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  under- 
take with  them  these  three  things : —  Peace  with 
Spain — toleration  of  the  Popish  religion  in  Eng- 
land— and  to  marry  according  to  the  King  of 
Spain's  will.  The  indictment  further  charged, 
that  it  was  agreed  that  Cobham  should  return 
from  the  Continent  by  Jersey,  and  there  meet 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  (who  had  been  allowed  to 
retain  the  government  of  that  island)  to  consult 
further  as  to  the  best  means  of  working  out  the 
plot,  and  as  to  the  jjublic  men  and  others  who 
were  to  be  bribed  and  bought  with  the  600,000 
crowns;  that,  on  the  same  9th  of  June,  Lord  Cob- 
ham communicated  the  plot  to  George  Brooke, 
who  assented  to  it;  that,  on  the  12th  of  June, 
Cobham  and  Brooke  said,  "  that  there  never 
would  be  a  good  world  in  England  till  the  king 
and  his  cubs  were  taken  away;"  that  Raleigh 
delivered  to  Cobham  a  book  written  against  the 
king's  title  to  the  crown ;  that  Cobham,  at  the 
instigation  of  Raleigh,  persuaded  Brooke  to  urge 
Arabella  Stuart  to  write  the  letters  aforesaid ; 
that,  on  the  19th  of  June,  Cobham  wrote  letters 
to  the  ambassador  D'Ai-emberg  for  the  advance 
of  600,000  crowns,  and  sent  the  letters  by  La 
Rensy ;  that  D'Ai-emberg  promised  the  money ; 
and  that  then  Cobham  promised  Raleigh  that  he 
would  give  him  8000  crowns  of  it,  and  Brooke 
1000  crowns. 

To  this  indictment,  which  indisjiutably  in- 
cluded many  absurdities.  Sir  Walter  pleaded  not 
guilty.     The  king's  Serjeant,  Heale,  opened  the 


'  Letter  from  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  to  Mr.  John  Chamberlain 
(in  Hardmcke  State  Papers),  dated  November  27,  1603.  Bee 
aJ«)  IIowoU's  State  Trials. 


points  of  the  indictment :  in  the  conclusion  of 
his  speech  he  said,  with  some  simplicity,  "  as  for 
the  Lady  Ai'abella,  she  hath  no  more  title  to  the 
crown  than  I  have ;  and,  before  God,  I  utterly 
renounce  any."  Raleigh  smiled.  The  great  Coke, 
as  attorney-general,  then  took  up  the  case  with 
excessive  heat  and  bitterness.  He  began  by  de- 
scribing the  horrible  intentions  of  the  "  Bye," 
among  which  he  mentioned,  that  the  traitors  had 
intended  to  make  proclamation  against  mono- 
polies. "I  pray  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  said 
Raleigh,  "  remember  I  am  not  charged  with  the 
'  Bye,'  which  was  the  treason  of  the  priests." 
"You  are  not,"  said  Coke;  "but  it  will  be  seen 
that  all  these  treasons,  though  they  consisted  of 
several  parts,  closed  in  together,  like  Samson's 
foxes,  which  were  joined  in  their  tails  though 
their  heads  were  separated."  After  a  deal  of  pe- 
dantry, and  some  punning,  Coke,  still  connecting 
the  prisoner  with  the  "Bye,"  Raleigh  asked  what 
was  the  treason  of  the  priests  to  him.  "  I  will 
then  come  close  to  you,"  said  Coke;  "I  will  prove 
you  to  be  the  most  notorious  traitor  that  ever 
came  to  the  bar:  you  are  indeed  upon  the  'Main,' 
but  you  have  followed  them  of  the  '  Bye '  in 
imitation."  He  proceeded  with  increasing  vio- 
lence, charging  Raleigh  with  things  not  in  the 
indictment,  calling  him  "  a  damnable  atheist " — 
"a  spider  of  hell" — "the  most  vile  and  execrable 
of  ti-aitors ! "  In  some  parts  of  his  remarkable 
defence  Raleigh  rose  to  a  rare  eloquence.  "  I 
was  not  so  bare  of  sense,"  said  he,  "  but  I  saw 
that  if  ever  this  state  was  strong  and  able  to  de- 
fend itself,  it  was  now.  The  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land united,  whence  we  were  wont  to  fear  all 
our  troubles ;  Ireland  quieted,  where  our  forces 
were  wont  to  be  divided.  ...  I  was  not  such 
a  madman  as  to  make  myself  in  this  time,  a 
Robin  Hood,  a  Wat  Tyler,  or  a  Jack  Cade.  I 
knew,  also,  the  state  of  the  Spanish  king  well — 
his  weakness,  and  poorness,  and  humbleness,  at 
this  time.  I  knew  that  six  times  we  had  re- 
pulsed his  forces,  thrice  in  Ireland,  thrice  at  sea, 
and  once  at  Cadiz,  on  his  own  coast.  Thrice  had 
I  served  against  him  myself  at  sea,  wherein  for 
my  country's  sake  I  had  expended,  of  my  own 
properties,  ,£4000.  I  knew  that  where  before- 
time  he  was  wont  to  have  forty  great  sails  at  the 
least  in  his  ports,  now  he  hath  not  past  six  or 
seven ;  and,  for  sending  to  his  Indies,  he  was 
driven  to  hire  strange  vessels,  a  thing  contrary 
to  the  institutions  of  his  proud  ancestors,  who 
straitly  forbad,  in  case  of  any  necessity,  that  the 
Kings  of  Spain  should  make  their  case  known  to 
strangers.  I  knew  that  of  .£25,000,000  he  had 
from  his  Indies,  iie  had  scarce  any  left ;  nay,  I 
knew  his  poorness  at  this  time  to  be  such,  that 
the  Jesuits,  his  imps,  were  fain  to  beg  at  the 
church  doors;   his  pride  so  abated  as,  notwitli- 
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standing  his  former  bigli  terms,  he  was  glad  to 
congratulate  the  king,  my  master,  on  his  acces- 
sion, and  now  cometh  creeping  unto  him  for 
peace." 

Coke  said  that  the  Lord  Cobham  was  "  a  good 
and  honourable  gentleman  till  overtaken  by  this 
wretch."  Ealeigh  said  that  Cobham  was  "a  poor, 
silly,  base,  dishonourable  soul!"  He  demanded 
that  he  and  his  accuser  should  be  brought  face  to 
face :  he  appealed  to  the  statutes  of  Edward  VI., 
which  requu-ed  two  witnesses  for  the  condemning 
a  man  to  death  on  a  charge  of  treason ;  and  to 
the  law  of  God,  or  the  Jewish  law,  which  made 
that  number  of  witnesses  necessary  to  prove  any 
capital  charge.  "  If,"  he  said,  "  you  proceed  to 
condemn  me  by  bare  inferences,  upon  a  paper 
accusation,  you  try  me  by  the  Spanish  inquisi- 
tion." At  the  end  of  another  most  eloquent 
speech,  he  exclaimed,  "  My  lords,  let  Cobham  be 
sent  for :  I  know  he  is  in  this  veiy  house !  I 
beseech  you  let  him  be  confronted  with  me !  Let 
him  be  here  oj^enly  cliarged  upon  his  soul — upon 
his  allegiance  to  the  king — and  if  he  will  then 
maintain  his  accusation  to  my  face,  I  will  con- 
fess myself  guilty  ! "  To  his  prayer  for  produc- 
ing Cobham  in  court,  the  crown  lawyers  paid  no 
attention  whatever,  persisting  in  their  denuncia- 
tions and  abuse  with  astounding  volubility.  But 
there  was  not  a  man  less  likely  to  submit  easily 
to  the  common  process  of  "being  talked  to  death 
by  la\vj'ers:"  lie  could  talk  with  tlie  best  of  them, 
and  he  fouglit  them  all,  hard  and  firm,  to  tlie 
last.  "  I  will  liave  the  last  word  for  the  king!" 
said  Coke.  "  Nay,  I  will  have  the  last  word  for 
my  life!"  replied  the  prisoner.  In  the  end,  the 
jury  returned  a  reluctant  verdict  of  guilty.  The 
friglitful  sentence,  with  all  its  revolting  details, 
was  then  pronounced.  Sir  Walter  after  this  used 
no  words  to  the  court  openly,  but  desired  to 
speak  privately  with  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  the 
Earl  of  Devonsliire,  the  Lord  Henry  Howard, 
and  my  Lord  Cecil,  whom  be  entreated  to  be 
suitora  in  his  behalf  to  his  majesty,  that,  in  re- 
gard of  the  places  of  honour  he  had  held,  his 
<leath  might  be  honourable  and  not  ignominious. 
The  lords  promised  to  do  their  best  for  him:  the 
ooiu't  rose,  and  tlie  undaunted  prisoner  was  car- 
ried up  again  to  the  castle,  llaleigh's  conduct 
gained  for  him  the  admiration  of  his  bitterest 
enemies,  and,  with  tlie  exception  of  the  court 
cabal,  which  dreaded  his  wondrous  wit  and  abil- 
ities more  than  ever,  there  was  scarce!}'  a  man  in 
the  kingdom  but  would  have  become  a  petitioner 
for  his  pardon. 

The  fair  and  accoinj)lished  Lady  Arabella, 
n-hose  name  Avas  i-epeatedly  mentioned  in  the 
evidence  against  Raleigh,  and  who  was  soon  to 
be  far  more  hajiless  and  helpless  than  the  pri- 
Boner  at  the  bar,  was  present  at  the  trial.     Cecil 


said  that  she,  the  king's  near  kinswoman,  wa.? 
innocent  of  all  these  things ;  only  she  received  a 
letter  from  my  Lord  Cobham  to  prepare  her, 
which  she  laughed  at,  and  immediately  sent  it 
to  the  king.  And  the  lord-admiral  (Charles  Ho- 
ward, Earl  of  Nottingliam,  formerly  Lord  Ho- 
ward of  Effingham),  who  was  with  the  Lady 
Ai-abella  in  a  gallery,  stood  up  and  said,  that  the 
lady,  there  present,  protested,  upon  her  salvation, 
that  she  never  dealt  in  any  of  these  things.'  It 
is,  indeed,  generally  admitted  that  she  never  en- 
tertained a  hope  or  a  wish  of  establishing  her 
claim  to  the  throne,  and  that  she  was  perfectly 
innocent  of  any  project  or  plot.  The  Lords  Cob- 
ham and  Grey  were  arraigned  separately  before 
a  commission  consisting  of  eleven  earls  and  nine- 
teen barons.^  "  Cobham,"  says  an  eye-witness, 
"  led  the  way  on  Friday.  .  .  .  Never  was  seen 
so  poor  and  abject  a  sjnrit.  He  heard  his  indict- 
ment with  much  fear  and  trembling,  and  would 
sometimes  interrujit  it,  by  forswearing  what  he 
thought  to  be  wrongly  inserted."'  He  denied 
having  had  any  design  to  set  up  the  Lady  Ara- 
bella, lie  was  all  submission  and  meekness  to 
his  judges — all  violence  against  his  companions 
in  misfortune.  He  laid  the  whole  blame  of  what 
had  been  done  amiss  upon  Ealeigh,  exclaiming 
bitterly  against  him.  He  inveighed  still  more 
bitterly  against  his  own  brother,  George  Brooke, 
terming  him  a  corrupt  and  most  wickeil  wretch, 
a  murderer,  a  very  viper.  He  accused  young 
Harvey,  the  son  of  the  lieutenant  of  tlie  Tower, 
of  having  carried  letters  between  him  and  Ra- 
leigh during  their  confinement.  "  Having  thus 
accused  all  his  friends  and  so  little  excused  him- 
self, the  peers  were  not  long  in  deliberation  what 
to  judge;  and,  after  sentence  of  condemnation 
given,  he  begged  a  great  while  for  life  and  favour, 
alleging  his  confession  as  a  meritorious  act."*  To 
obtain  favour,  he  represented  that  the  king's 
father  was  his  god-fatlier,  and  that  his  own 
father  had  suffered  imprisonment  for  the  king's 
mother.'  The  Puritan  lord  wa.s  far  more  manly. 
"  Grey,  quite  in  another  key,  began  witli  great 
spirit  and  alacrity,  spake  a  long  and  eloquent 
speech.  .  .  .  He  held  them  the  whole  day,  from 
eight  in  the  morning  till  eight  at  night ;  but  the 
evidence  was  too  perspicuous."  They  had  con- 
demned the  coward  without  hesitation,  but  they 
hesitated  long  ere  they  would  give  their  verdict 
against  this  brave  young  man."°    When  the  lords 


'  Lodge,  Hhuitrations. 

*  "The  Duke  of  Lennox,  the  Earl  of  M,-ir,  and  many  Scottish 
lords  stood  as  spectators ;  and  of  our  ladies,  the  greatest  part, 
as  the  Lady  Nottingham,  the  Lady  Suffolk,  and  the  lad;/  Ara- 
bella, tcho  heard  htrse{r'  much  spok-en  of  tluse  days." — Sir  DiiMey 
Carleton.  s  sir  Dudley  CarUton.  *  Ibid. 

*  Michael  Hickes,  in  Lodge's  Illw:tralio)it. 

*  Sir  Dudley  Carleton.  All  reports  of  the  trial  .igree  in  praia- 
Ing  the  cour,ago  and  eloquence  of  Groy  of  Wilton.     Some  uoias 
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had  given  their  venlict,  and  he  was  asked  why 
sentence  of  death  should  not  be  pronounced, 
these  were  his  only  words:—"  I  have  nothing  to 
say;" — here  he  paused  long;—"  and  yet  a  word  of 
Tacitus  comes  in  my  mind— iV^on  eadem  omnibus 
decora:  the  house  of  the  Wiltons  hath  spent  many 
lives  in  their  prince's  service,  and  Grey  cannot 
beg  his.  God  send  the  king  a  long  and  prosperous 
reign,  and  to  your  lordships  all  honour!'"  The 
only  favour  he  asked  was  that  he  might  be  at- 
tended by  a  divine  of  his  own  persuasion.  "  It 
was  determined"  (to  use  the  unfeeling  language 
of  a  contemporary)  "that  the  priests  should  lead 
the  dance;"  and,  on  the  29th  of  November,  AVat- 
son  and  Clarke  were  executed  at  Winchester. 
They  "  were  very  bloodily  handled."  On  the  5th 
of  December  Cobham's  bi'other,  George  Brooke, 
who  had  been  "  persuaded  to  die  well '  by  the 
Bishop  of  Chichester,  sent  from  the  court  for  that 
])urpose,  was  brought  to  the  scaffold  also  at  Win 
Chester;  but  he  was  merely  beheaded  like  a  gen- 
tleman, and  was  pitied  by  the  people.     His  last 
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words,  with  other  circumstances,  go  to  confirm 
the  suspicion  that  Brooke  had  been  first  employed 
and  then  abandoned  by  Cecil,  to  whom  (as  Cla- 
rendon has  said  of  him)  "  it  was  as  necessary 
there  should  be  treasons  as  it  was  for  the  state 
to  ]n'event  them."  By  the  king's  orders  the 
Bishop  of  Chichester  went  from  the  bleeding  body 
of  Brooke  to  his  brother,  the  Lord  Cobham;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  was 
sent  to  Raleigh;  "  both  by  express  order  from  the 
king;  as  well  to  prepare  them  for  their  ends,  as 
to  bring  them  to  liberal  confessions.  .  .  .  The 
Bishop  of  Chichester  had  soon  done  what  he 
came  for,  finding  in  Col)ham  a  readiness  to  die 
well;  with  purpose  at  his  death  to  affirm  as  much 
as  he  had  said  against  Ealeigh:  but  the  other 
bishop  had  more  to  do  with  his  charge;  for 
though,  for  his  conscience,  he  foimd  him  (Sir 


of  his  speech  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  State  Paper  Office.  Mr. 
Jardine  says,  "  It  is  an  excellent  speech,  and  replete  with  good 
BOiise  and  high  feeling." — Criminal  I'naln.  '  Ibid. 
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Walter)  well  settled,  and  resolved  to  die  a  Chris- 
tian and  a  good  Protestant,  touching  the  point  of 
confession  he  found  him  so  strait-laced,  that 
he  would  yield  to  no  part  of  Cobham's  accusa- 
tion."^ Lord  Grey,  who  was  also  told  to  prepare 
for  death,  was  left  alone  with  his  Puritan  preacher, 
without  being  comforted  or  troubled  by  any 
bishop  of  the  king's  sending.  Markham  was 
told  he  should  likewise  die;  but  he  was  so  as- 
sured by  secret  messages  from  some  friends  at 
court  that  he  would  not  believe  it.  The  lords 
of  the  council,  or  some  of  them,  advised  the 
king,  as  he  was  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
to  show  examples  of  mercy  as  well  as  of  severity; 
"but  some  others,  led  by  their  private  spleen 
and  i)assions,  drew  as  hard  the  other  way;  and 
Patrick  Galloway,  in  his  sermon,  preached  so 
hotly  against  remissness  and  moderation  of  jus- 
tice, in  the  head  of  justice,  as  if  it  were  one  of 
the  seven  deadly  sins."  James  let  the  lords 
know  that  it  became  not  them  to  be  petitioners 
for  mercy;  but  he  told  Galloway,  or  those  who, 
taking  the  fanatic  cue,  pressed  for  im- 
mediate execution,  that  he  would  go 
no  whit  the  faster  for  their  driving.' 
He  was  revelling  in  the  delights  of  a 
maze  and  mystery,  the  clearing  up  of 
which,  he  fancied,  would  impress  his 
new  subjects  with  a  wonderful  notion 
of  his  dexterity  and  genius.  Men 
Ij  knew  not  what  to  think;  but  from  the 
care  he  seemed  to  take  to  have  the  law 
hold  its  course,  and  the  executions 
hastened,  the  friends  and  relatives  of 
the  prisoners  concluded  that  there 
could  be  no  hope  of  mercy.  He  signed 
the  death-warrants  of  Markham,  Grey, 
and  Cobham,  on  Wednesday  ;  and  on 
Friday,  at  about  ten  o'clock,  Markham  was 
brought  to  the  scaffold,  and  allowed  to  take  a 
last  farewell  of  his  friends,  and  to  prepare  him- 
self for  the  block.  But,  when  the  victim  had 
suffered  all  that  was  most  painful  in  death,  one 
John  Glbb,  a  Scotch  groom  of  the  bedchamber, 
secretly  withdrew  the  sheriff  for  awhile;  where- 
upon the  execution  was  stayed,  and  Markham  left 
iipon  the  scaffold  to  his  own  wretched  thoughts. 
The  sheriff,  returning  at  last,  told  him,  that  as 
he  was  so  badly  prepared  he  should  have  two 
hours' respite  to  make  his  peace  with  Heaven; 
and  so  led  him  from  the  scaffold  without  giving 
him  any  more  comfort,  and  locked  him  up  by 
himself.  The  Lord  Grey,  whose  turn  was  next, 
was  led  to  the  scaffold  byatrooj)  of  young  noble- 
men, and  was  supported  on  both  sides  by  two  of 
his  best  friends.  He  had  such  gaiety  and  cheer 
in  his  countenance  that  he  looked  like  a  young 
bridegroom.     In  front  of  the  block  he  fell  upon 
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liis  knees,  and  prayed  witli  the  fervency  and 
zeal  of  a  religious  spirit  for  more  than  half  an 
hour,  when,  as  he  was  ending,  and  was  expect- 
ing the  signal  to  stretch  his  neck  under  the  axe, 
the  sheriff  suddenly  told  him  he  had  received 
commands  from  the  king  to  change  the  order 
of  the  execution,  and  that  the  Lord  Cohham 
was  to  go  before  him.  And  thereupon  Grey  was 
likewise  removed  from  the  scaffold  and  locked 
up  apart.  While  the  people  were  lost  in  amaze- 
ment, the  third  prisoner  was  led  up  to  the  block. 
"  The  Lord  Cobham,  who  was  now  to  play  his 
part,  and  who,  by  his  former  actions,  promised 
nothing  but  matiere  pour  rire,  did  much  cozen 
the  world;  for  he  came  to  the  scaffold  with  good 
assurance  and  contempt  of  death.  .  .  .  Some  few 
words  he  used,  to  express  his  sori'ow  for  his  of- 
fence to  the  king,  and  crave  pai'dou  of  him  and 
the  world;  for  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  he  took  it, 
upon  the  hope  of  his  soul's  resurrection,  that  what 
he  had  said  of  him  was  true."  He  would  have 
taken  a  farewell  of  the  world,  when  lie  was  stayed 
by  the  sheriff,  and  told  that  there  w;is  something 
else  to  be  done — that  he  was  to  be  confronted 
with  some  other  of  the  prisoners,  naming  no  one. 
And  thereupon  Grey  and  Markham  were  brought 
back  separately  to  the  scaffold,  each  believing 
that  his  companions  wei"e  already  executed;  and 
they  looked  strange  and  wildly  one  upon  the  other, 
"  like  men  beheaded  and  met  again  in  the  other 
world."  Now  all  the  actors  being  together  on 
the  stage  (as  u.se  is  at  the  end  of  a  play),  the 
sheriff  made  a  short  speech  unto  them,  by  way 
of  interrogatory,  of  the  heinousness  of  their  of- 
fences, the  ju.stnes3  of  their  trials,  their  lawful 
condemnation,  and  due  execution  there  to  be 
]ierformed;  to  all  which  they  assented:  then,  said 
the  sheriff,  see  the  mercy  of  your  prince,  who  of 
himself  hath  sent  liither  the  countermand,  and 
given  you  your  lives.  There  was  then  no  need  to 
beg  a  plaudite  of  the  audience,  for  it  was  given 
with  such  hues  and  cries  that  it  went  from  the 
castle  into  the  town,  and  there  began  afresh." 
Raleigh,  who  had  a  window  in  his  prison  open- 
ing upon  the  castle  green  of  Winchester,  the 
scene  of  these  strange  doings,  was  h;u'd  put  to  it 
to  beat  out  the  meaning  of  the  stratagem.  His 
turn  was  to  have  come  on  the  Monday  follow- 
ing; but  the  king  gave  him  pardon  of  life  with 
the  rest,  and  ordered  him  to  be  sent  with  Grey 
and  Cobham  to  the  Tower  of  London,  there  to 
remain  during  his  ro3-al  pleasure.'  The  saj)ient 
James  congratulated  himself  on  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  his  wonderful  sagacity.     Many  persons 


'  Sir  DuiUey  Carleton,  Letters  to  Mr.  John  Chamberlain  in 
Ilardicicke  State  Papers.  The  editor  of  this  important  work 
B-ays — "  There  are  in  the  Salisbury  Collection  several  letters  from 
tli«so  jirisonei-s  during  their  confinement,  which  probably  would 
throw  liglit  on  their  respective  cases,  if  they  were  puOlishnl." 


had  disbelieved  Cobham's  confession;  some  had 
even  doubted  whether  there  had  been  any  sei-i- 
ous  plot  at  all,  beyond  a  design  on  Raleigh's  part 
to  get  money  from  the  court  of  Spain,  for  pro- 
moting a  favourable  treaty  of  peace;  but  now 
they  had  heard  Cobham  repeat  his  confession  in 
sight  of  the  axe;^  and  though,  in  the  case  of  state 
prisoners,  many  dying  speeches  had  been  notori- 
ously false,  men  were  still  disposed  to  give  gi-eat 
weight  and  credit  to  such  orations  and  deposi- 
tions. 

The  king  took  possession  of  the  estates  of  the 
cons])irators,  but  for  some  time  refused  to  give 
away  any  of  their  lands  to  his  covetous  courtiers. 
Lord  Cobham,  after  some  few  yeai's,  was  rather 
suffered  to  stray  out  of  his  prison  in  the  Tower 
than  released  in  form;  a  beggar,  and  an  object  of 
contempt,  he  found  an  asylum  in  a  miserable 
house  in  the  Minorie-s,  belonging  to  one  who 
had  formerly  been  his  servant,  iind  upon  whose 
charity  he  meanly  threw  himself.  There,  in  a 
wn-etched  loft,  accessible  by  means  of  a  ladder, 
he  died  in  1019,  the  year  after  the  bloody  execu- 
tion of  Raleigh.  The  Lord  Grey  was  more  closely 
looked  to;  and  he  died  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower 
in  1614.  Raleigh  remained  in  the  same  fortress 
till  the  month  of  March,  1615,  when  we  shall 
meet  him  again,  daring  and  enterprising  as  ever. 
Markham,  Brooksby,  and  Coi)ley,  were  banished 
the  kingdom.' 

In  declaring  that  he  wo\ilil  allow  of  no  tolera- 
tion, James  pledged  himself  to  become  a  perse- 
cutor; and  there  were  men  about  him  disposed 
to  urge  him  to  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  penal 
statutes,  both  against  Catholics  and  Puritans. 
The  former,  knowing  their  weakness,  were  si- 
lent; but  the  Puritans  soon  drew  up  what  they 
called  their  "  millenary  petition,"^  wherein  they 
called  for  reformation  of  certain  ceremonies  and 
abuses  in  the  cliurch,  and  for  a  conference.  The 
latter  wa.s  the  sort  of  thing  that  James,  who 
deemed  himself  the  most  learned  and  j)erfect  of 
couti'oversialists,  loved  above  all  others.  He 
had,  besides,  a  long-standing  debt  to  .square  with 
the  Puritans,  who  had  not  merely  been  a  main 
cause  of  his  unhappy  mother's  defamation  and 
ruin — this  he  might  have  overlooked — but  had 
also  set  his  authorit}'  at  nought,  contradicted  him 
and  pestered  him  from  his  cradle  till  his  depar- 
ture for  England,  and  had  made  him  drain  the  cup 
of  humiliation  to  its  very  dregs.  He  had  been 
obliged  to  fall  in  with  their  views  of  church  go- 
vernment, and  to  conform  to  their  creed.     In  the 

2  Cecil  said  that  the  king's  object  was  to  see  how  far  Cobham, 
at  liis  death,  would  m.-ike  good  liis  accusations  of  Raleigh. 

3  Howell,  S<a<e  Trials:  Jardine,  Criminal  Trials:  IVddon  : 
Wilson:  Stow:  Ilardicicle  Statt  Papers:  C:\yley,  Lt/e  o.f  Kaleifih: 
Old>,s. 

■•  In  allusion  to  its  having  nearly  1000  signatures  of  clerj^j- 
men  attached  to  it.     The  exact  uuniber  was  800. 
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general  assembly  at  Edinburgh,  in  1590,  "he 
stood  up  with  his  bonnet  off,  and  his  liands  lifted 
up  to  heaven,  and  said  lie  praised  God  that  he 
was  born  iu  the  time  of  the  light  of  the  gospel, 
and  in  such  a  jjlace,  as  to  be  king  of  such  a 
church,  the  sincerest  (purest)  kirk  in  the  world."' 
From  the  year  1596,  however,  James  had  gone 
upon  a  directly  opposite  tack  in  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters. In  1598  he  had  completely  changed  the 
constitution  of  the  Scottish  church,  by  appoint- 
ing certain  of  the  clergy  to  hold  seats  in  pai'lia- 
ment.  The  %vhole  course  of  his  policy  as  to 
ecclesiastical  matters,  fi'om  this  time  forward, 
tended  to  transform  the  Scottish  establishment 
from  a  Presbyterian  to  an  Episcopalian  church. 
In  1599  he  wrote  and  published  for  the  instruction 
of  his  son  Prince  Henry,  his  Basilicon  Doron,  a 
master -piece  of  pedantry,  a  model  of  abuse, 
against  the  Puritans  and  the  whole  church  po- 
lity of  Scotland !  Nothing,  he  said,  could  be 
more  monstrous  than  parity  or  equality  in  the 
church;  nothing  more  derogatory  to  the  kingly 
dignity  than  the  iudejjeudence  of  preachers.  ^ 

These  were  the  real  sentiments  of  James;  but 
the  English  bishops  had  neither  perfect  confidence 
in  his  steadiness  of  purpose,  nor  full  accpiaintance 
with  his  feelings,  and  for  a  while  he  hept  them 
in  an  uncomfortable  state  of  suspense.  Like  the 
chief  pei'sonages  in  the  tragi-comedy  at  Win- 
chester, Markham,  Cobham,  and  Grey,  who  did 
not  know  but  that  they  were  to  be  beheaded,  the 
bishops,  almost  to  the  last  moment,  did  not 
know  but  that  their  system  would  be  overthrown. 
On  the  14th  of  January,  1604,  James  held  his 
first  field-day  in  his  privy  chamber  at  Hampton 
Court.  On  the  one  side  were  arrayed  nearly 
twenty  bishops  and  high  dignitaries  of  the  Esta- 
blished church,  the  lords  of  the  privy  council, 
and  sundry  courtiers,  all  determined  to  applaud 
to  the  skies  the  royal  wisdom  and  learning ;  on 
the  other  side  were  only  four  reforming  preachers 
— Doctors  Reynolds  and  Sparks,  professors  of 
divinity  at  Oxford ;  and  Knewstubs  and  Chat- 
terton  of  Cambridge :  the  king  sat  high  above 
them  all  "prouilly  eminent,"  as  moderator.  On 
tlie  first  day  the  learned  doctors  did  not  enter 
upon  the  real  controversy,  but,  after  a  day's  rest, 
they  met  again  on  the  16th,  when  the  Puritans 
proceeded  roundly  to  business,  beginning  by  de- 
manding, among  other  things,  that  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  should  be  revised  ;  that  the  cup 
and  surplice,  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism, 
baptism  by  women,  confirmation,  the  use  of  the 


'  Calderwood,  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

2  ICing  .James's  Works.  He  afterwards  Baid  to  his  English 
bishops  and  courtiers—"  I  will  tell  you.  I  have  lived  among 
tliis  sort  of  men  {Puritans  or  Presbyterians)  ever  since  1  was  ten 
years  old ;  but  I  may  say  of  myself,  as  Christ  said  of  Imnse.lf. 
though  I  lived  among  them,  yet,  since  I  had  ability  to  judge,  1 
was  never  of  them. " 


ring  in  marriage,  the  reading  of  the  Apocrypha, 
the  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  should  all  be 
set  aside;  that  non-residence  and  pluralities  in 
the  church  should  not  be  suffered,  nor  the  com- 
mendams  held  by  the  bishops  ;  that  unnecessary 
excommunications  should  cease,  as  also  the  obli- 
gation of  subscribing  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 
The  bishops  chose  to  make  their  chief  stand  upon 
the  ceremonies,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
and  the  Articles :  and  London  and  Winchester, 
assisted  by  some  of  the  deans,  spoke  vehemently 
and  at  great  length.  Then,  without  listening  to 
the  four  Puritans,  James  himself  took  uj)  the 
argument,  and  combated  for  the  Anglican  ortho- 
doxy, in  a  mixed  strain  of  pedantry,  solemnity, 
levity,  and  buffoonery.  He  talked  of  baptism, 
public  and  private,  of  confirmation,  of  marriage, 
of  excommunication,  and  absolution.  But,  as  it 
has  been  remarked,  it  would  be  endless  to  relate 
all  he  said,  for  he  loved  speaking,  and  was  in  his 
element  whilst  disputing.  In  the  heat  of  his 
argument  he  treated  St.  Jerome  very  disrespect- 
fully, for  saying  that  bishops  were  not  hj  Divine 
ordination,  closing  his  speech  with  this  short 
aphorism: — "No  bishop,  no  king."  When  he 
was  tired,  Dr.  Reynolds  was  allowed  to  talk  a 
little.  The  doctor  stated  his  objections  to  the 
Apocrypha,  which  was  ordered  to  be  read  by  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  particularly  to  the 
book  of  Ecclesiasticus.  James  called  for  a  Bible, 
expounded  a  chapter  of  Ecclesiasticus  in  his  own 
way,  and  then  turning  to  his  applauding  lords, 
.said,  "  What  trow  ye  make  these  men  so  angry 
with  Ecclesiasticus?  By  my  soul,  I  think  Ec- 
clesiasticus was  a  bishop,  or  they  would  never 
use  him  so."  The  bishops  smiled  decorously — 
the  courtiers  grinned.  In  answ^er  to  a  question 
started  by  the  abashed  and  browbeaten  Puritans 
—  how  far  an  ordinance  of  the  church  could  bind 
without  impeaching  Christian  liberty?  he  said 
"he  would  not  argue  that  point,  but  answer 
therein  as  kings  are  wont  to  do  in  parliament, 
le  roy  ^avisera,  adding  withal,  that  the  query 
smelled  very  raukly  of  Anabaptism."  And  then 
he  told  a  story  about  Mr.  John  Black,  a  Scottish 
preacher,  who  had  impudently  told  him  that 
matters  of  ceremony  iu  the  church  ought  to  be 
left  in  Christian  liberty  to  every  man.  "  But," 
added  James,  "I  will  none  of  that;  I  will  have 
one  doctrine  and  one  discipline — one  religion  in 
substance  and  in  ceremony."  "  If,"  he  said,  "you 
aim  at  a  Scottish  presbytery,  it  agi'eeth  with 
monarchy  as  God  with  the  devil."  Reynolds 
was  esteemed  one  of  the  acutest  logicians  and 
most  learned  divines  then  in  the  kingdom,  but 
James  treated  him  in  this  manner:  —  "Well, 
doctor,  have  you  anything  more  to  say?"  The 
doctor,  who  had  been  constantly  interrupted  and 
insulted,  replied,  "No, please  your  maje-sty."  Then 
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the  king  told  liira,  that  if  lie  and  his  fellows  had 
disputed  thus  lamely  in  a  college,  and  he,  the 
king,  been  moderator,  he  would  have  had  them 
fetched  up  and  flogged  for  dunces ;  that,  if  this 
was  all  they  could  say  for  themselves,  he  would 
have  them  conform,  or  hurry  them  out  of  the 
laud,  or  else  do  worse. 

On  the  morrow  of  this  glorious  day  James 
rested  from  his  labours.  On  the  morning  of  the 
18th  he  again  assembled  the  bishops,  and  deans, 
aud  lords  of  the  council;  but  the  disseuting  divines 
were  not  admitted  tdl  a  late  hour,  and  then  not 
to  renew  the  disputation,  but  only  to  implore  that 
conformity  should  not  be  enforced  till  after  a 
certain  interval.  James  gi'anted  their  request, 
dismissed  them,  and  gloried  in  the  victory  he  had 
obtained.  The  bishops  and  courtly  ministers  had 
not  waited  for  the  finale  to  shower  down  their 
plaudits.  Bancroft,  Bishop  of  London,  throwing 
himself  on  his  knees  in  a  paroxysm  of  gratitude 
and  adoration,  had  protested  during  one  of  the 
acts,  "that  his  heart  melted  with  joy,  and  made 
haste  to  acknowledge  unto  Almighty  God  the 
singular  mercy  in  giving  them  such  a  king,  as, 
since  Christ's  time,  the  like  had  not  been."' 
Whitgift,  the  primate,  without  falling  upon  his 
knees,  exclaimed,  that  undoubtedly  his  majesty 
spake  by  the  special  assistance  of  God's  Spirit. 
And  that  the  laity  might  not  be  left  all  behind, 
the  Lord-chancellor  EUesmere  said,  that  the  king 
and  the  priest  had  never  been  so  wonderfully 
united  in  the  same  person!^  This  was  j)retty 
well  I  but  not  the  most  gi-ateful  of  bishojjs,  nor 
the  most  servile  of  courtiers,  could  praise  James 
more  than  James  praised  himelf.  "I  peppered 
them  sountlly,"  said  he  ;  "  they  fled  nie  from  ar- 
gument to  argument  like  schoolboys."  And  he 
soon  after  wrote  a  most  conceited  letter  to  one 
Blake,  boasting  of  his  own  superior  logic  and 
learning.  In  his  wisdom,  however,  and  of  his 
own  prerogative,  without  consulting  either  the 
bishops  or  parliament,  he  thought  proper  to  make 
a  few  slight  alterations  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  and  the  church  service  ;  but  this  step 
irritated  orafllictod  the  High  Churchmen,  without 
reconciling  any  of  their  opponents  to  their  dis- 
cipline. Shortly  after  the  conference  he  put  forth 
a  proclamation  commanding  all  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  officers  strictly  to  enforce  conformity,  and 
admonishing  all  men  not  to  expect  nor  attempt 
any  further  alteration  in  the  church.' 

But  the  king  loved  hunting  as  much  as  he  loved 
I)olemics,  and  a  proclamation  was  devised,  that 


none  should  come  to  him  on  hunting  days — which 
days  of  sport  occupied  one  half  of  James's  year! 
He  had  already  enjoined  the  bishops  to  proceed 
against  all  their  clergy  who  did  not  conform  and 
observe  his  orders.  Whitgift  died — some  said 
of  mortification  at  the  king's  interference — and 
Bancroft,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  primacy, 
wanted  no  royal  spur  to  urge  him  on  in  the  paths 
of  pei"secution  and  severity.  Three  hundred 
clergymen  were  driven  from  their  livings  to  po- 
verty— some  to  wander  in  foreign  countries,  some 
to  suffer  with  their  wives  and  children  absolute 
want  at  home.  Ten  leading  men  of  those  who 
had  presented  the  millenary  petition  were  ar- 
rested; the  judges  declared,  in  the  Star  Chamber, 
that  theirs  was  an  off"euce  fiueable  at  discretion, 
and  veiy  near  to  treason  and  felony;  and  they 
were  all  committed  to  prison.  Spies,  such  as  had 
been  trained  to  the  work  in  hunting  down  Papists 
and  private  masses,  found  their  way  to  prayer- 
raeetings  and  secret  conventicles ;  and  the  jails 
of  the  kingdom  soon  began  to  be  crowded  with 
unlicensed  preachers. 

It  was  scai'cely  to  be  expected,  notwithstanding 
their  gi'eat  loss  of  spirit,  that  James  would  face 
an  English  parliament  so  bravely  as  he  did  a  few 
intimidated  preachers.  The  pestilence  was  for 
many  months  a  sufficient  reason  for  not  calling 
one ;  and  his  first  parliament  was  not  assembled 
till  the  19th  of  March,  1604,  or  until  he  had  been 
nearly  a  year  on  the  throne.  There  were  proba- 
bly few  people  in  England,  or  anywhere  else, 
that  had  taken  the  pains  to  read  his  pedantic 
writings;  but  those  who  had  done  so  must  have 
known  that  he  hatl  expressed  the  greatest  eon- 
tempt  for  all  parliaments.  In  his  discourse  "  On 
the  True  Law  of  Free  Monarchies,  or  the  Re- 
ciproque  and  Mutual  Duty  betwixt  a  free  King 
and  his  Natural  Subjects,"  which  had  been 
printed  in  Scotland  some  years  before,  he  had 
stated  in  tlie  broadest  terms,  that  the  duty  of  a 
king  was  to  command — that  of  a  subject  to  obey 
in  all  things;  that  kings  reigned  by  Divine  riglit, 
and  were  raised  l>y  the  Almighty  above  all  law; 
that  a  sovereign  might  daily  make  statutes  and 
ordinances,  and  inflict  such  puni.shments  as  he 
thought  meet,  without  any  advice  of  parliament 
or  estates.  Even  in  his  proclamation  for  calling 
together  this,  his  first  parliament,  he  stiuliously 
put  forth  his  lofty  notions  about  the  prerogative, 
and  schooled  his  subjects  as  to  the  representatives 
whom  they  were  to  choose.  But,  in  spite  of  king 
and  proclamation,  this  parliament  swarmetl  with 


'  Bancroft  had  been  on  his  knees  before,  to  beseech  his  ma- 
jesty "to  stop  the  mouth  of  a  schismatic.'" 

2  "Tlie  king  t.ilked  niucli  Latin,  and  .Ijsputcd  with  Dr.  Rey- 
nolds at  Hampton  ;  b>it  lie  ratlier  used  upbraidings  than  argu- 
ments, and  told  tlie  petitioners  tliat  they  wanted  to  strip  Clirist 
again ;  and  bid  them  away  with  their  snivelling.  ■  ■  •  .  The 


bishops  seemed  much  pleased,  and  said  his  majesty  spoke  by  the 
power  of  inspiration.  I  wis  not  what  they  mean  ;  but  the  spirit 
was  rather  foul-mouthed  " — Harrington,  Nu{Kr  Ant. 

^  Fuller,  Church  Hist.:  IloweU,  Slatf  TriaU:  Barlow  iBisbop  of 
Chichester,  in  Pliftnix  Britannicics:  Ripner;  H'intcood;  Ileame, 
Titu4  LiviM;  Ncale,  Hist.  Puritaia. 
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Puritans,  wlio  had  naturally  more  courage  and 
confidence  than  their  four  baited  preachers  at 
Hampton  Court.  Indeed,  the  commons  met  him 
on  their  threshold  with  a  debate  about  jn-ivilege; 
and,  in  the  covirse  of  the  session,  lie  was  vexed 
by  other  demonstrations.'  The  commons  insti- 
tuted an  inquiry  into  monopolies,  which,  in  spite 
of  James's  proclamation,  seem  to  have  flourished 
as  nmch  as,  or  more  than  ever.  They  also  at- 
tacked the  monstrous  abuses  of  purveyance,  and 
the  incidents  of  feudal  tenure,  by  which,  among 
other  things,  the  king  became  guardian  to  wards, 
and  received  the  proceeds  of  their  estates  till 
they  came  of  age,  without  accounting  for  the 
money.  The  commons  asserted  that,  notwith- 
standing the  six  and  thirty  statutes  which  had 
been  made  to  check  the  evil,  the  practice  of  pux'- 
veyance  was  enforced  by  the  Board  of  Green 
Cloth,  who  punished  and  imprisoned  on  their 
own  warrant ;  that  the  royal  purveyors  did  what 
they  list  in  the  country,  seizing  carts,  carriages, 
horses,  and  provisions  ;  felling  trees  without  the 
ownei's'  consent,  and  exacting  labour  from  the 
people,  which  they  j^aid  for  very  badly,  or  not  at 
all.  On  the  subject  of  wardships,  they  were 
equally  cogent,  and  the  disgust  at  this  lucrative 
tyranny  was  increased  by  the  popular  belief  that 
Cecil  derived  a  good  part  of  his  enormous  income 
fi-om  this  particular  branch  of  the  prerogative. 
This  grievance,  with  others,  was  referred  to  a 
committee,  in  which  the  rising  Francis  Bacon 
l^layed  a  conspicuous  part,  trying  to  unite  the 
opposite  characters  of  a  patriot  and  courtier,  a 
reformer  and  sycophant.  Speaking  before  the 
king  in  council,  he  said  that  the  king's  was  the 
voice  of  God  in  man — the  good  spirit  of  God  in 
the  mouth  of  man.  But  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons he  could  speak  boldly  of  the  abuses  of 
government  and  the  sufferings  of  the  people.  The 
lords  refused  to  go  with  the  commons,  and,  in 
the  end,  and  by  their  advice,  the  matter  was 
dropped  as  prematui'e,  and  somewhat  unseason- 
able in  the  king's  first  parliament.  None  of  the 
other  proposed  reforms  were  carried,  or  even 
pushed ;  but  as  the  court  did  not  seem  inclined 
to  yield  anything,  the  commons  resolved  not  to 
be  over  generous  with  the  people's  money.  They 
passed   the    usual    bill,   granting    tonnage   and 


'  At  their  firet  meeting,  the  commons,  who  were  fully  aware 
of  James's  high  pretensions,  took  care  to  tell  him,  by  the  mouth 
of  their  speaker,  that  he  could  not  be  a  lawgiver  by  himself — 
"that  new  laws  could  not  be  instituted,  nor  imperfect  laws 
reformed,  nor  inconvenient  laws  abrogated,  by  any  otlier  power 
than  that  of  the  high  court  of  parliament — tliat  is,  by  the  agree- 
ment of  the  commons,  the  accord  of  the  lords,  and  the  assent  of 
the  sovereign."  And  at  tlie  end  of  the  session  they  told  him— 
"  Your  majesty  would  be  misinformed  if  any  man  shoiild  deliver 
that  the  Kings  of  England  have  any  absolute  power  in  them- 
selves either  to  alter  religion,  or  make  any  laws  concerning  the 
same,  otherwise  than  as  in  temporal  causes,  by  consent  of  par- 
liament." * 


poundage  for  the  kings  life,  and  there  they 
stopped,  without  hinting  at  any  further  supplies. 
Having  also  a  fearful  eye  to  a  relapse  into  Popery, 
they  urgently  pi^essed  for  execution  of  the  penal 
statutes  against  Catholics.  As  the  bishops,  into 
whose  arms  James  had  thrown  himself,  united 
with  the  Puritans  in  these  demands,  no  opposi- 
tion was  encountered,  and  the  rivalry  of  the  two 
divisions  of  Protestants  increased  the  severity  of 
the  existing  laws.  On  the  7th  of  July  the  i)ar- 
liament  was  prorogued. 

Meanwhile  the  new  king  spent  most  of  his 
time  in  hunting,  his  love  of  field-sports  increas- 
ing with  his  means  of  gratifying  it.  Whitehall, 
London,  the  scenes  of  business  and  ceremony, 
were  all  deserted  for  Eoyston  and  Newmarket. 
The  afitiirs  of  the  state  might  wait,  but  James 
would  not  lose  his  sport.  Men  first  wondered, 
and  then  began  to  complain  and  satirize.  Ex- 
cei>t  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  none  of  the  council 
— no,  not  a  clerk  of  the  council  nor  privy  signet 
— was  with  his  majesty  the  while.  A  little  later, 
Matthew  Hutton,  Archbishop  of  York,  in  writ- 
ing to  Cecil,  then  Lord  Cranborne,  against  Pa- 
pist and  i-ecusants,  took  the  liberty  to  ofi"er  some 
advice  about  the  king's  long  absences.  "  I  con- 
fess," says  the  prelate,  "  that  I  am  not  to  deal 
in  state  matters,  yet,  as  one  that  honoureth  and 
lovetli  his  most  excellent  majesty  with  all  my 
heart,  I  wish  less  wasting  of  the  treasure  of  the 
realm,  and  more  moderation  in  the  lawful  exer- 
cise of  hunting,  both  that  poor  men's  corn  may 
be  less  spoiled  and  other  his  majesty's  subjects 
more  sj^ared."-  But  sport  was  not  to  be  inter- 
rupted, and  so  his  majesty  went  from  Eoyston  to 
Newmarket  to  hunt  there,  and  then  from  New- 
market to  hunt  at  Thetford.  Dui'ing  these  ambu- 
latory proceedings  the  Puritan  ministers,  whom 
the  new  primate,  Bancroft  (quaintly  described  as 
"  a  man  of  a  rough  temper  and  a  stout  foot-ball 
player,"^)  had  been  active  in  expelling  from  their 
livings  in  the  church,  gave  James  some  disturb- 
ance by  waiting  upon  him  to  j^resent  petitions, 
and  their  pai'ty  caused  him  further  trouble  by 
writing  and  ijrinting  certain  letters.  Against 
the  authors  of  these  pajiers,  and  against  others 
who  had  ventvu-ed  to  remonstrate,  James  let 
loose  Cecil,  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  call  his 
"  little  beagle."  Upon  quitting  the  sports  of  the 
field  his  serious  attention  was  devoted  to  solve 
the  problem,  whether  a  man  (one  Richard  Had- 
dock) could  preach  good  sermons  and  speak  ex- 
ceeding good  Hebrew  and  Greek  in  his  sleep, 
being,  when  awake,  no  divine,  and  ignorant  of 
both  those  learned  languages. 

The  Catholics,  who  had  expected  toleration,  or 
an  approach  to  it,  were  enraged  at  the  increased 
severity  of  the  laws  directed  against  them ;  and 
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some  of  tliem  wei'e  absolutely  maddened  by  the 
persecutions  they  suffered,  and  by  the  heavy  fiues 
they  were  constantly  called  upon  to  pay.  Among 
the  sufferers  there  was  one  capable  of  the  most 
daring  deeds.  This  was  Robert  Catesby,  a  soldier 
of  fortune,  and  gentleman  of  an  ancient  family 
and  good  estate.  He  had  engaged  in  the  rash 
business  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  who  had  pro- 
mised liberty  of  conscience;  he  had  intrigued  with 
the  court  of  France,  and  with  the  Spanish  court; 
but,  at  last,  seeing  no  hopes  of  assistance  from 
those  quarters,  he  conceived  the  ]jroject  of  de- 
stroying, at  one  blow,  king,  lords,  and  commons. 
Horrible  and  desperate  as  was  the  plot,  he  soon 
found  a  few  spirits  as  furious  as  his  own  to  join 
in  it.  The  first  person  to  whom  he  opened  his 
design  was  Thomas  Winter,  a  gentleman  of  Wor- 
cestershire. This  man  was,  at  first,  overcome 
with  horror,  and,  though  Catesby  removed  his 
repugnance  by  drawing  the  most  frightful  pic- 
ture of  the  sufferings  of  their  co-religionists,  he 
would  not  agree  to  the  mighty  murder  till  they 
had  solicited  the  mediation  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
who  was  then  negotiating  with  James.  Winter 
passed  over  to  the  Netherlands,  where  he  soon 
learned  from  the  Spanish  ambassador  that  liis 
court  could  not  get  a  clause  of  toleration  inserted 
in  the  English  treaty.  At  this  moment,  when  he 
had  made  uj)  his  mind  to  co-operate  with  Cates- 
by, he  accidentally  encountered,  in  the  town  of 
Ostend,  another  soldier  of  fortune,  an  old  fellow- 
traveller  and  associate.  This  was  Guy,  or  Guido, 
Fawkes,  whom  (knowing  him  to  be  the  most 
daring  of  men)  he  carried  over  to  England. 
Fawkes  did  not  come  for  pay.  It  has  been  cus- 
tomary to  represent  him  as  a  low,  mercenary 
ruffian,  but  it  appears,  ou  the  contrary,  that  he 
was  a  pure  fanatic,  and  as  much  a  gentleman  as 
the  others.  Before  Winter  and  Fawkes  had  been 
many  days  with  Catesby  in  London,  they  were 
joined  by  two  other  conspirators,  Thomas  Percy, 
a  distant  relation  and  steward  to  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  and  John  Wright,  Percy's  bro- 
ther-in-law, who  was  reputed  the  best  swords- 
man in  all  England.  Percy,  during  Elizabeth's 
time,  had  visited  Edinbuj'gh,  whore  James,  to 
secure  what  influence  he  could  command,  had 
promised  "to  tolerate  mass  in  a  corner."  He  was 
now  furious  at  the  king's  broken  promises.  They 
all  met  at  Catesby's  lodgings.  ''  Well,  gentle- 
men," cried  Percy,  "  shall  we  always  talk  and 
never  do?"  Catesby  said  that,  before  opening 
the  particulars  of  his  scheme,  they  must  all  take 
a  solenm  oath  of  secrecy.  The  condition  was  ac- 
cepted by  all,  and,  a  few  days  afterwai'ds,  they 
met  at  a  lonely  house,  in  the  fielijs,  beyond  St. 
Clement's  Inn.  "  You  shall  swear  by  the  blessed 
Trinity,  and  by  the  sacrament  you  now  ])ropose 
to  receive,  never  to  disclose  directly  or  indirectly, 


by  word  or  circumstance,  the  matter  that  shall 
be  pi'oposed  to  you  to  keep  secret,  nor  desist  from 
the  execution  thereof  until  the  rest  shall  give 
you  leave."  Such  was  the  form  of  the  oath  which 
was  taken,  on  their  knees,  by  Catesby,  Percy, 
Thomas  Winter,  John  Wright,  and  Fawkes;  and 
immediately  after  they  had  taken  the  oath, 
Catesby  explained  that  his  purpose  was  to  blow 
up  the  Parliament  House  with  gunpowder  the 
next  time  the  King  should  go  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  He  then  led  them  all  to  an  upper  room 
in  the  same  lone  house,  where  they  heard  mass, 
and  received  the  sacrament  from  Father  Gerard, 
a  Jesuit  missionary,  who,  it  is  said,  was  not  ad- 
mitted into  the  horrid  secret.  Pei'cy's  zeal  was 
unabated,  and  an  office  he  held  about  the  court 
(he  was  a  gentleman  pensioner)  gave  him  facili- 
ties which  the  others  did  not  possess.  Their 
first  object  was  to  secure  a  house  adjoining  the 
jjarliament  building.  As  Percy,  by  his  office, 
was  obliged  to  live  during  a  part  of  the  year 
near  to  AVhitehall,  there  would  a])pear  nothing 
strange  in  his  taking  a  lodging  in  th.at  (juarter. 
After  .some  search  they  found  a  house  held  by 
one  Ferris,  as  tenant  to  Wliinneard,  the  keeper 
of  the  king's  wanlrobe,  which  seemed  ailapted  to 
their  purjiose.  This  Percy  hired  in  his  own  name, 
by  a  written  agreement  with  Ferris.'  When 
they  took  possession  they  again  swore  to  be  faith- 
ful and  secret.  The  back  of  the  house,  or  an  out- 
buihling,  leaned  against  tlie  very  wall  of  the  Par- 
liament House.  Here  they  resolved  to  commence 
oi)erations  by  cutting  away  the  wall  in  order  to 
make  a  mine  through  it.  It  was  an  arduous  task 
to  gentlemen  iniaccuslomed  to  manual  labour; 
and  before  they  could  well  begin,  they  learned 
that  the  king  had  )>rorogued  parliament  to  the 
7th  of  February,  and  uj)on  this  news  they  agreed 
to  separate,  and,  after  visiting  their  friends  in 
the  country,  to  meet  again  in  November.  In  the 
interval  they  hired  anotiier  house,  situated  on  the 
Lambeth  side  of  the  river.  Here  they  cautiously 
deposited  wood,  gunjiowder,  and  other  combusti- 
bles. The  custotly  of  the  house  at  Lambeth  was 
committed  to  Robert  Kay,  a  Catholic  gentleman 
in  indigent  circumstances,  who  took  the  oath 
and  entered  into  the  plot.  When  the  chief  con- 
spirators met  again  in  the  caj)ital,  they  found 
themselves  debari'ed  of  the  use  of  their  house  at 
Westminster,  for  the  court  had  thought  fit  to 
accommodate  therein  the  commissioners  that 
were  engaged  on  James's  premature  .scheme  for 
a  miion  between  England  and  Scotland. 

While  they  were  waiting  impatiently  for  quiet 
possession  of  the  premises,  several  circumstances 
occurred  that  were  calculated  to  keep  their  ruth- 
less purpose  alive.    At  the  assizes  held  in  Lanca- 

I  Tlie  original  iigieement.  dated  May  24,  1604,  may  be  seen  lu 
tlie  State  Paper  (Jffice. 
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sliire  in  the  preceding  summer,  six  seminary 
priests  and  Jesuits  were  tried,  condemned,  and 
executed,  under  the  statute  of  the  27th  of  Eliza- 
beth, for  remaining  within  the  realm.  Mr.  Pound, 
a  Catholic  gentleman  of  an  advanced  age,  then 
living  in  Lancashire,  who  had  suffered  m  Eliza- 
beth's time,  presented  a  petition  to  the  king  com- 
j)laining  generally  of  the  persecution,  and  in  par- 
ticular of  the  recent  ]n-oceedings.  He  was  im- 
mediately seized  and  carried  before  the  privy 
council,  and,  after  an  examination,  committed  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  Star  Chamber.  In  that 
tribunal,  on  the  29th  of  November,  the  poor  old 
gentleman,  unaided  and  alone,  was  assailed  by 
Coke  the  attorney-general,  Chief-justice  Popham, 
Chancellor  Egerton,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, the  Bishop  of  London,  Cecil,  and  several 
other  judges  and  members  of  the  privy  council. 
Among  them  they  sentenced  Mr.  Pound  to  be 
imprisoned  in  the  Fleet  during  the  king's  plea- 
sure, to  stand  in  the  pillory  both  at  Lancaster  and 
Westminster,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  .£1000:  nay, 
they  were  near  doing  worse,  for  an  infamous  pro- 
position to  nail  the  old  man  to  the  pillory,  and 
cut  off  his  ears,  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of 
only  one  or  two.  After  this  iniquitous  sentence 
there  was  an  increased  activity  in  hunting  for 
priests  and  levying  fines  on  the  recusants ;  and 
yet  the  zealots  cried  that  this  was  not  enough, 
and  that  the  sword  of  the  law  ought  to  be 
sharpened  at  the  next  meeting  of  parliament. 

At  last,  on  a  dark  December  night,  Catesby 
and  his  confederates  entered  the  house  at  West- 
minster, and  commenced  operations,  having  pre- 
viously laid  in  a  store  of  hard  eggs,  dried  meats, 
pasties,  and  such  provisions  as  would  keep,  in 
order  to  avoid  suspicion  by  going  or  sending 
abroad  for  food.  They  presently  found  that  the 
wall  to  be  penetrated  was  of  tremendous  thick- 
ness, and  that  more  hands  would  be  required  to 
do  the  work.  Kay  w;is  therefore  brought  over 
from  the  house  at  Lambeth,  and  the  party  was 
further  reinforced  by  the  enlisting  of  Christojjher 
Wright,  a  younger  brother  of  John  Wright,  who 
was  already  in  the  plot.  Now,  in  all,  they  were 
seven.  "  All  which  seven,"  said  Fawkes  on  his 
examination,  "were  gentlemen  of  name  and 
blood ;  and  not  any  was  employed  in  or  about 
this  action  (no,  not  so  much  as  in  digging  and 
mining)  that  was  not  a  gentleman.  And  while 
the  others  wrought  I  stood  as  sentinel  to  desciy 
any  man  that  came  near ;  and  when  any  man 
came  near  to  the  place,  ujwn  warning  given  by 
me,  they  ceased  until  they  had  again  notice  from 
me  to  proceed ;  and  we  seven  lay  in  the  house, 
and  had  shot  and  powder,  and  we  all  resolved 
to  die  in  that  place  before  we  yielded  or  were 
taken."  They  lightened,  or,  it  may  be,  sometimes 
burdened,  their  heavy  toil  with   discussions  of 
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future  plans.  Horses  and  armour  were  to  be 
collected  in  Warwickshire.  They  resolved  if  pos- 
sible to  save  all  members  of  the  two  houses  that 
were  Catholics,  but  they  could  not  agree  as  to  the 
safest  mode  of  doing  this.  The  notion  of  apply- 
ing to  the  Catholics  abroad  and  the  pope  w;is 
discarded  as  useless  and  unsafe.  They  Avere 
working  hard  to  cut  their  way  through  the  stub- 
born wall,  when  Fawkes  brought  intelligence 
that  the  king,  who  had  no  gi-eat  desire  to  meet 
that  body  again,  had  further  prorogued  parlia- 
ment from  the  7tli  of  February  to  the  3d  of  Oc- 
tober. Hereupon  they  agreed  to  separate  till 
after  the  Christmas  holidays. 

In  the  month  of  January,  Cates- 
by, being  at  Oxford,  admitted  two 
other  conspirators.  One  of  these  was  John  Grant, 
an  accomplished  but  moody  gentleman  of  War- 
wickshire, who  jiossessed  at  Norbrook,  between 
the  towns  of  Warwick  and  Stratford-on-Avon,  a 
large  and  strong  mansion-house,  walled  round 
and  moated,  which  seemed  the  best  possible  place 
for  the  reception  of  horses  and  ammunition. 
Lamentation  and  grief  had  been  carried  within 
those  walls  in  Elizabeth's  time,  and  Grant's 
melancholy  disposition  took  its  rise  from  the  per- 
secution he  had  endured.  The  other  was  Robert 
Winter,  the  eldest  brother  of  Thomas  Winter, 
who  was  already  engaged,  and  one  of  whose  sis- 
ters was  wife  to  Grant  of  Norbrook.  Shortly 
after,  Catesby,  suspecting  that  his  servant  Thomas 
Bates  had  an  inkling  of  the  plot,  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  make  him  a  full  accomplice,  and  bind 
him  by  the  oath  of  secrecy.  About  the  begin- 
ning of  February  they  all  met  in  the  house  at 
Westminster,  and  resumed  their  painful  toils. 
Their  ears  were  acutely  sensible  to  the  least 
sound,  their  hearts  susceptible  of  supernatural 
dread.  They  heard,  or  fancied  they  heard,  the 
tolling  of  a  bell  deep  in  the  earth  imder  the  Par- 
liament House,  and  the  noise  was  stopped  by  as- 
persions of  holy  water.  But,  one  morning,  wliile 
working  in  their  mine,  they  heard  a  loud  rumbling 
noise  nearly  over  their  heads.  There  was  a  jiause 
— a  fear  that  they  had  been  discovered  ;  but 
Fawkes  soon  brought  intelligence  tliat  it  was 
nothing  but  one  Bright  who  was  selling  off  his 
stock  of  coals,  intending  to  remove  his  business 
from  a  cellar  under  the  Parliament  House  to  some 
other  place.  This  opportunity  seemed  miracu- 
lous: the  cellar  was  immediately  below  the  House 
of  Lords;  the  wall  of  separation  was  not  yet  cut 
through,  and  doubts  were  entertained  whether 
they  should  be  able  to  complete  the  work  with- 
out discovery.  Percy  hired  the  cellar  of  the 
dealer  in  coals:  the  mine  was  abandoned,  and 
they  began  to  remove  thirty-six  barrels  of  gun- 
powder from  the  house  at  Lambeth  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  river.     They  threw  large  stones 
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and  bars  of  iron  among  the  powder  to  make  the 
breach  the  greater,  and  they  carefully  covered 
over  the  whole  with  fagots  and  billets  of  wood. 
All  this  was  comiileted  by  the  month  of  May, 
when  they  once  more  separated.      Fawkes  was 


Ckliar  under  the  Hoisi 
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dospatclicd  into  Spanish  Flanders  to  win  over 
Sir  William  Stanley  and  Ca])tain  Owen,  who  held 
military  commands  there,  and  who  were  supposed 
capable  of  collecting  a  good  number  of  men, 
either  English  Catholics  or  foreigners.  Fawkes 
returned  in  August,  having  succeeded  no  further 
than  to  ol)tain  a  promise  from  Owen  that  he 
would  communicate  with  Stanley,  wlio  was  at 
tliat  time  absent  in  Si)ain.  In  September,  Sir 
Edmund  Baynham,  a  gentleman  of  an  ancient 
family  in  Gloucestershire,  w.as  admitted  into  the 
whole,  or  part  of  the  plot,  and  despatched  to 
Rome,  not  to  reveal  the  project,  but  to  endeavour 
to  gain  the  favour  of  the  Vatican  when  the  blow 
should  be  struck.  The  rest  remained  in  anxious 
expectation  of  the  day — it  was  near  at  hand — 
when  the  king  still  further  prorogued  the  parlia- 
ment from  the  3d  of  October  to  tlie  Sth  of  No- 
vember. The  conspii-ators  thought  that  they 
were  suspected.  Thomas  Winter  undertook  to 
go  into  the  house  on  the  day  on  which  proroga- 
tion was  to  be  made,  and  observe  the  countenances 
and  beliaviour  of  the  loixls-commissioners.  He 
found  all  tranquil:  the  commissioners  were  walk- 
ing about  and  conversing  in  the  House  of  Lords, 


just  over  the  thirty-six  barrels  of  gunpowder:  he 
returned  and  told  his  companions  that  their 
secret  was  safe.  About  Michaelmas  it  was  agreed 
to  admit  three  more  Catholic  gentlemen,  who 
wei'e  known  to  have  a  command  of  ready  money, 
into  the  plot.  The  first  of  these  was  Sii-  Everard 
Digby,  of  Drystoke,  in  Eutlandshire,  an  enthusi- 
astic young  man,  and  a  bosom  friend  of  Catesby. 
Digby  had  immense  estates,  a  young  wife,  and 
two  infant  children ;  but,  after  some  struggle  with 
his  domestic  feelings  and  conscience,  he  yielded 
to  Catesby,  promised  to  furnish  £1500  for  fur- 
thering the  plot,  and  to  collect  his  Catholic  friends 
on  Dunsmore  Heath  in  Warwickshire,  by  the  5th 
of  November,  as  if  for  a  hunting  party.  Tlie 
second  was  Ambrose  Rookwood,  of  Coldham 
Hall,  Suffolk,  the  head  of  a  very  ancient  and 
opulent  family.  Like  Digby,  he  had  long  been 
I  lie  bosom  friend  of  Catesby;  and  his  romantic 

ittachment  tothat  chief  conspirator  .seems  to  have 
lieen  a  more  leading  passion  than  his  religious 
fanaticism.  He  had  a  magnificent  stud  of  liorses, 
which  made  his  accession  very  desirable.  Like 
most  of  the  others,  he  at  first  shuddered  at  the 
prospect  of  so  much  slaughter,  but  his  scruples 
were  quieted  by  Catesby ;  and,  to  be  near  the 
general  rendezvous  at  Dunsmore,  he  removed 
with  his  family  to  Clopton,  near  Stratford-on- 

Vvon.  He  had  suffered  fines  and  persecutions, 
but  he  was  still  wealthy,  and,  until  entering  tlie 
gunpowder  treason,  a  peaceful,  hajipy  man.  Tiie 
third  accession  was  in  Francis  Tresham,  eldest 
son  and  heir  of  Sir  Thomas  Tresham,  who  had 
recently  succeeded  liis  father  in  a  large  estate  in 
Northamptonshire.  Sir  Thomas  liad  felt  the 
vengeance  of  the  penal  laws :  in  his  own  words, 
he  had  mulergone  "full  twenty  years  of  restless 
advei-sity  and  deej)  disgrace,  only  for  testimony 
of  his  conscience."  His  son  Francis  had  been 
engaged  very  actively  with  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
and  was  only  saved  from  the  lilock  by  jiis  father's 
bribing  a  great  Imhf  and  .some  jieople  about  the 
court  with  several  thousand  jKninds:  yet,  after 
that  narrow  escape,  Francis  Tresham  had  had  liis 
hand  in  several  plots.  It  ajipears,  however,  that 
he  did  not  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  desperate 
men  with  whom  he  had  been  engaged,  and  tliat 
he  passed  for  a  fickle,  mean-spirited  man:  but  lie 
was  Catesby's  near  relation,  and  he  had  monev, 
whereof  (after  taking  the  oath)  he  engaged  to 
furnish  £2000.  But,  from  the  moment  Tresham 
was  admitted,  Catesby  became  a  ])rey  to  misgiv- 
ings and  alarms. 

As  the  great  day— the  5th  of  November — ap- 
proached, the  conspirators  had  several  secret 
consultations  at  White  Webbs,  a  house  near  En- 
field Chase,  then  a  wild,  solitary  place.'     Here  it 


'  Tliere  was  another  lone  house  which  they  frequented,  aX 
Krith,  on  the  riglit  bank  of  the  Thames,  a  little  below  Woolwich. 
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•was  resolved  that  Fawkes  should  fire  the  mine 
by  means  of  a  slow-burning  match,  which  would 
allow  him  time  to  escape  before  the  explosion  of 
the  gunpowder  (there  was  a  ship,  hired  with 
Tresham's  money,  lying  in  the  Thames,  and  in 
this  Guido  was  to  embark  and  to  proceed  to 
Flanders);  that,  after  the  catastrophe,  the  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth,  in  case  of  their  losing  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  Prince  Charles,  was  to  be  immedi- 
ately proclaimed  queen,  and  a  regent  appointed 
during  her  minority.  But  now  they  felt  the  dif- 
ficulty there  would  be  in  warning  and  saving 
their  friends,  and  most  of  them  had  dear  friends 
and  relations  in  parliament.  In  the  upper 
house,  for  example,  the  Lords  Stourtou  and 
Mounteagle,  both  Catholics,  had  married  sisters 
of  Francis  Tresham,  and  Tresham  was  exceeding 
earnest  that  they  should  have  some  warning  given 
them,  in  oi'der  to  keep  away  from  parliament. 
Percy  also  was  eager  to  save  his  relative  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland  ;  and  Kay,  or  Keyes,  the  de- 
cayed gentleman  who  had  had  charge  of  the  house 
at  Lambeth,  was  equally  anxious  to  save  his 
friend  and  patron.  Lord  Mordaunt,  who  had  given 
food  and  shelter  to  his  wife  and  children.  There 
wei'e  others  whose  fate  excited  the  liveliest  in- 
terest- and  all  of  them  were  desirous  of  warning 
tJle  youthful  Earl  of  Arundel.  But  Catesby  un- 
dertook to  prove  to  them  that  most  of  the  Catho- 
lics would  be  absent,  seeing  that  their  presence 
would  be  iiseless,  as  they  could  not  prevent  the 
passing  of  new  penal  laws  against  their  religion. 
"  But,"  said  Catesby,  "  with  all  that,  rather  than 
the  project  should  not  take  effect,  if  they  were  as 
dear  unto  me  as  mine  own  son,  they  also  must 
be  bloMai  up." 

A  day  or  two  after,  Tresham  suddenly  and  un- 
expectedly came  upon  Catesby,  Thomas  Winter, 
and  Fawkes,  at  Enfield  Chase,  and  once  moi-e  re- 
quired that  warning  should  be  given  directly  to 
his  brother-in-law  Mounteagle.  Catesby  and  his 
two  determined  comrades  hesitated;  and  then,  it 
is  said  that  Tresham  told  them  that,  as  he  could 
not  furnish  the  money  he  had  promised  for  some 
time  to  come,  it  would  be  much  better  for  them 
to  defer  the  execution  of  the  plot  till  the  closing 
of  pai'liament,  and  pass  the  interval  safely  in 
Inlanders.  Catesby,  Thomas  Winter,  and  Fawkes 
remained  fixed  to  their  purpose.  Here  the  dark 
story  becomes  doubly  dark  and  doubtful;  but  it 
should  seem  that  Tresham  went  away  and  warned 
more  persons  than  Lord  Mounteagle.  There  is 
also  ground  for  believing  that  Sir  Everard  Digby 
and  some  others  of  the  conspirators  put  their 
particular  friends  on  their  guard,  though  they 
may  have  adopted  a  different  method,  and  one  not 
likely  to  reveal  the  secret.  The  Lord  Mount- 
eagle had  a  mansion  at  Hoxton  which  he  seldom 
visited ;  but,  on  the  28th  of  October,  ten  days  be- 
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fore  the  intended  meeting  of  parliament,  he  most 
unexpectedly  ordered  a  supper  to  be  prepared  iu 
that  house.  As  he  was  sitting  at  table,  about 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  his  page  presented 
to  him  a  letter,  which  he  said  he  had  just  re- 
ceived from  a  tall  man,  who  had  departed,  and 
whose  features  he  could  not  recognize  in  the  dark. 
His  loixlship,  still  sitting  at  table,  opened  the  let- 
ter, and,  seeing  that  it  had  neither  date  nor  sig- 
nature, he  tossed  it  to  a  gentleman  iu  his  service, 
desiring  him  to  read  it  aloud.  The  gentleman 
read: — 

"my  loi'd  oat  of  the  love  i  beare  to  some  of 
youer  frends  i  have  a  caer  of  youer  preservacion 
therefor  i  would  advyse  yowe  as  yowe  tender 
youer  lyf  to  devyse  some  exscuse  to  shift  of  youer 
attendance  at  this  parleament  for  god  &  man 
hathe  concui-red  to  punish  the  wickednes  of  this 
tyme  &  thinke  not  slightlye  of  this  advertisment 
but  retyere  youre  self  into  youre  contrie  Avheare 
yowe  maye  expect  the  event  in  safti  for  thowghe 
theare  be  no  apparance  of  anni  stir  yet  i  saye 
they  shall  receyve  a  terrible  blowe  this  parlea- 
ment &  yet  they  shall  not  seie  who  hurts  them 
this  councel  is  not  to  be  contemned  because  it 
maye  do  yowe  good  and  can  do  yowe  no  harme 
for  the  dangere  is  passed  as  soon  as  yowe  have 
burnt  the  letter  and  i  hope  god  will  gi'/e  yowe 
the  grace  to  make  good  use  of  it  to  whose  holy 
proteccion  i  commend  yowe." 

The  authorship  of  this  letter  has  been  attribu- 
ted to  several  jjersons,  to  women  as  well  as  to 
men,  but  it  seems  to  us  all  but  certain  that  it 
was  really  written  by,  or  under  the  dictation  of 
Ti'esham.  Lord  Mounteagle,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing his  religion,  was  on  good  terms  with  the  court 
and  council  (he  had  recently  received  an  impor- 
tant favour  from  the  king),  carried  the  letter  the 
same  evening  to  AVhitehall,  and  show^ed  it  to 
Cecil  and  several  of  the  ministers.  The  king  was 
away  "hunting  the  fearful  hare  at  Eoyston,"  and 
Cecil  resolved  that  nothing  should  be  done  until 
his  return.  On  the  following  morning  Mount- 
eagle's  gentleman,  who  had  read  the  letter  at  the 
supjDer-table,  warned  Thomas  Winter  that  it  had 
been  delivered  to  Cecil.  Winter  carried  this 
alarming  intelligence  to  Catesby,  who  instantly 
suspected  the  indiscretion  or  treachery  of  Tre- 
sham. This  susjoicion  was  the  stronger,  from  the 
circumstance  that  Tresham  had  absented  himself 
for  several  days,  having  caused  it  to  be  given  out 
that  he  had  gone  into  Northamptonshire.  No- 
thing, however,  occurred  to  show  that  govern- 
ment had  caught  the  clue:  and,  on  the  30th  of 
Octobei',  Tresham  not  only  returned  to  town,  but 
attended  the  summons  of  Catesby  and  Winter. 
The  three  conspirators  met  on  that  same  day  in 
Enfield  Chase.  Catesby  and  Winter  directly 
charged  Tresham  with  having  written  the  letter 
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to  Mounteagle;  and,  while  they  accused  him  and 
he  defended  himself,  they  fixed  their  searching 
eyes  on  his  countenance.  It  was  clear  and  firm; 
his  voice  faltered  not:  he  swoi'e  the  most  solemn 
oaths  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  letter;  and  they 
let  him  go.  If  he  had  betrayed  any  signs  of  fear 
or  confusion,  their  desperate  minds  were  made  up 
to  stab  him  to  the  heart  where  he  stood.  They 
then  returned  to  London,  and  sent  Fawkes,  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  letter,  to  see  if  all  was  right 
in  the  cellar.  He  presently  reported  that  the 
barrels  of  powder  and  the  other  things  were  just 
as  they  had  been  left.  Then  Catesby  and  Winter 
told  him  of  the  letter,  and  excused  themselves 
for  having  placed  him  in  such  danger  without 
a  warning.  Fawkes  coolly  said  that  he  should 
have  gone  just  as  readily  if  he  had  known  all,  and 
he  undertook  to  retui*n  to  the  cellar  once  every 
day  till  the  5th  of  November.  By  certain  marks 
which  he  had  put  behind  the  door,  he  was  quite 
sure  that  no  one  could  enter  without  his  know- 
ledge. 

On  the  Slst  of  October  James  arrived  from 
Royston,  and  on  the  next  day  Cecil  put  the  letter 
into  his  hands,  informing  him  of  the  curious  cir- 
cumstances of  its  delivery.  According  to  the 
story  generally  received,  it  was  Jame.s's  wonder- 
ful sagacity  and  penetration  that  first  discovered 
the  meaning  of  the  mysterious  epistle,  but  it  is  | 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  both  Cecil  and  Suf- 
folk, the  lord-chamberlain,  had  read  the  riddle  I 
tieveral  days  before,  and  had  communicated  it  to  ' 
several  lords  of  the  council  before  the  subject  ■ 
wa.s  mentioned  to  the  king.'  But  as  this  wa.s  an  I 
opportunity  of  flattering  James  on  the  qualities  ! 
in  which  he  most  ])rided  himself,  the  courtly 
ministers  proclaimed  to  tlie  public  that  all  the 
merit  of  the  discovery  was  liis.  Coke,  upon  the 
trial  of  the  conspirators,  declared  that  his  majesty 
had  made  it  through  a  Divine  illumination.  It 
appears  to  have  been  the  advice  of  Cecil  that 
nothing  should  be  done  to  interrupt  ''the  devilish 
practice,"  till  the  night  l)efore  the  king  went  to 
the  house.  On  Sunday,  tiie  3d  of  November,  the 
conspirators  were  warned  by  Lord  Mounteagle's 
gentleman  that  the  king  had  seen  the  letter  and 
made  gi-eat  account  of  it.  Upon  this  Thomas  Win- 
ter sought  another  interview  with  Tresham,  and 
they  met  that  same  evening  in  Liucoln's-Iun  Walk. 
Tresham  spoke  like  a  man  beside  himself;  and 
•said  that,  to  his  certain  knowledge,  they  were  all 
lost  men,  unless  they  saved  themselves  by  instant 
(light.  But  these  infatuated  men  would  not  flee, 
nor  did  Tresham  himself  either  flee  or  seek  con- 
cealment. Catesby,  Winter,  and  all  the  rest, 
were  now  convinced  that  Tresham  was  in  com- 
munication with  Mounteagle,  and  perhaps  with 

'  See  letter  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  (Cecil)  to  Sir  Charles 
Comwallis,  in  Winwood'a  McmoricUji. 


Cecil .  Percy  insisted  that  they  ought  to  see  what 
the  following  day — the  last  daj'  of  anxiety  and 
doubt — would  bring  forth,  before  they  thought 
of  other  measures.  Their  vessel  still  lay  in  the 
Thames  ready  to  slip  its  cable  at  a  moment's 
notice.  It  was,  however,  resolved  that  Catesby 
and  John  Wright  should  ride  off,  on  the  follow- 
ing afternoon,  to  join  Sir  Everard  Digby,  at  Dun- 
church.  That  very  night,  in  spite  of  all  their 
suspicions,  Fawkes,  with  undaunted  courage, 
went  to  keep  watch  in  the  cellar. 

On  Monday  afternoon  Suffolk,  the  lord-cham- 
berlain, whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  all  arrange- 
ments for  the  meeting  of  parliament  were  pro- 
perly made,  went  down  to  the  house  accom- 
panied by  Lord  Mounteagle.  After  passing  some 
time  in  the  Parliament  Chamber,  they  descended 
to  the  vaults  and  cell-ars,  pretending  that  some 
of  the  king's  stuffs  were  missing.  They  threw 
open  the  door  of  the  powder-cellar,  and  there 
they  saw  standing  in  a  corner  "  a  very  tall  and 
desperate  fellow."'  It  was  Guido  Fawkes,  whose 
wondei'ful  nerves  were  proof  even  to  this  trial. 
The  chamberlain,  w'i til  affected  carelessness,  asked 
him  who  he  was  1     He  said  that  he  was  servant  to 


Door  i.s  Gl  v   1-'awkj_s    Cf,lu.\r.  -.\rclix-oloip.i. 


;Mr.  Percy,  and  looking  after  his  master's  coals. 
"  Your  master,"  said  the  courtier,  "  has  laid  in  a 
good  stock  of  fuel ;"  and,  without  adiling  any- 
thing else,  he  and  Mounteagle  left  the  cellar. 
When  they  were  gone  their  way  Fawkes  hurried 
to  acquaint  Percy  with  their  visit,  and  then  re- 
turned to  the  cellar,  resolute  to  the  last,  hoping 
against  hope!  At  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing (it  was  now  the  5th  of  November)  Fawkes 
undid  the  door  of   the  cellar,  and  came  foith 
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booted  and  spurred,  to  look  about  him.  At  that 
instant,  and  before  he  could  move  back,  he  was 
seized  and  pinioned  by  a  party  of  soldiers  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Thomas  Kuevett,  a  magis- 
trate of  Westminster.  If  the  desperado  had  only 
had  time  to  light  a  match  they  would  all  have 
been  blown  into  the  air  together.  "When  they 
had  bound  him  hand  and  foot,  they  searched  his 
person  and  found  a  watch  (which  was  not  com- 
mon then),  some  touchwood  and  tinder,  and  some 
slow  matches.  Within  the  cellar  and  behind  the 
door  was  found  a  dark  lantern  with  a  light  burn- 
ing in  it.  The  prisoner  was  carried  to  Whitehall, 
and  there,  in  the  royal  bed-chamber,  he  was  in- 
terrogated by  the  king  and  council,  who  seem  to 
have  been  afraid  of  him,  bound  and  helpless  as 
he  was,  for  his  voice  was  still  bold,  his  counte- 
nance unchanged,  and  he  returned  with  scorn 
and  defiance  their  inquisitive  glances.  His  name, 
lie  said,  was  John  Johnson — his  condition  that- 
of  a  servant  to  Mr.  Thomas  Percy.  He  boldly 
avowed  his  purpose,  and  said  he  was  sorry  it 
was  not  done.  When  pressed  to  disclose  who 
were  his  accomplices,  he  replied  that  he  could 
not  resolve  to  accuse  any.  The  king  asked  him 
liow  he  could  have  the  heart  to  destroy  liis  chil- 
dren and  so  many  innocent  souls  that  must  have 
suffered  I  "  Dangerous  diseases,"  said  Fawkes, 
"  require  desperate  remedies."  One  of  the  Scot- 
tish courtiers  inquired  why  he  had  collected  so 
many  barrels  of  gunpowder?  "  One  of  my  ob- 
jects," said  the  conspirator,  "was  to  blow  Scotch- 
men back  into  Scotland."  In  the  morning  of  the 
6th  of  November  he  was  removed  to  the  Tower, 
James  sending  instructions  with  him  that  he 
was  to  be  put  through  all  the  grades  of  torture 
in  order  to  elicit  confession."  For  three  or  four 
days  he  would  confess  nothing  (it  appears  that 
he  was  not  sevei'ely  tortured  till  the  10th);  but 
his  accomplices  declared  themselves  by  flying  and 
taking  up  arms — that  is,  all  of  them  except  Tres- 
ham,  who  remained  in  London  at  his  usual  place 
of  abode,  show'ed  himself  openly  in  the  street, 
and  even  went  to  the  council  to  offer  his  services 
in  apprehending  the  rebels.  Catesby  and  John 
Wright  had  departed  for  Dunchurch  the  pre- 
ceding evening;  Percy  and  Christopher  Wright 
waited  till  they  learned  Fawkes'  arrest ;  and 
Eookwood  and  Keyes,  who  were  little  known  in 
London,  determined  to  remain  to  see  what  would 
follow.  In  the  morning  when  they  went  abroad 
they  found  that  all  was  known,  and  that  horror 
and  amazement  were  expressed  in  every  counte- 
nance. Keyes  then  left  London  :  but  Rook  wood, 
who  had  placed  relays  of  his  fine  horses  all  the 
way  to  Dunchurch,  lingered  to  the  last  moment, 

'  "The  gentler  tortures  ai-e  to  be  first  used  unto  him,  et  sic  per 
grodus  ad  ima  tendatur,  and  so  God  speed  you  in  your  good 
work." — Iii-structions,  Nov.  6,  in  the  State  Paper  Office. 


in  the  hojie  of  collecting  more  intelligence.     It 
was  near  the  hour  of  noon  when  he  took  horse ; 
but,  once  mounted,  he  rode  with  desperate  haste. 
He  soon  put  the  hill  of  Highgate  between  him 
and  the  capital:  he  spurred  across  Finchley  Com- 
mon, where  he  overtook  Keyes,  who  kept  liim 
company  as  far  as  Turvey  iu  Bedfordshire.    From 
that  point  Rook  wood  galloped  on  to  Brickhill. 
where  he  overtook  Catesby  and  John  Wright. 
Soon  afterwards  they  came  up  with  Percy  and 
Chi-istopher  Wright,  and  then  all  five  rode  toge- 
ther with  headlong  speed,  some  of  them  throw- 
ing their  cloaks  into  the  hedge  to  ride  the  lighter, 
till  they  came  to  Ashby  St.  Legers,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.     The  dis- 
tance from  London  was  eighty  miles,  which  Rook- 
wood  had  ridden  in  little  more  than  six  hours. 
If  they  had  chosen  to  ride  on  to  some  sea-poi-t 
they  might  certainly  have   escaped  with   their 
lives;  but  they  had  no  such  design.     Some  of  the 
hunting  party,  with  whom  was  Winter,  a  princi- 
pal conspirator,  had  taken  up  their  quarters  for 
the  night  in  the  house  of  Lady  Catesby,  at  Ashby 
St.  Legers,  and  wei'e  sitting  down  to  supper  Avhen 
Rookwood,  Percy,  and  the  others  from  Loudon, 
entered  the  apartment,  covered  with  dirt,  and  half 
dead  with  fatigue.     Their  story  was  soon  told ; 
and  then  the  whole  party,  taking  with  them  all 
the  arms  they  could  find,  mounted  and  rode  off  to 
Dunchurch.  There  they  found  Sir  Everard  Digby 
surrounded  by  many  guests,  Catholic  gentlemen 
invited  to  hunt  on  Dunsmore,  but  fully  aware 
that  the  meeting  had  reference  to  some  avenging 
blow  to  be  struck  in  London,  though  only  a  few 
of  them  had  been  admitted  into  the  whole  of 
the  secret.     But  these  guests  presently  perceived 
that  the  main  plotters  had  miscarried,   and  so, 
without  standing  on  the  order  of  their  going, 
they  stole  away  in  the  course  of  the  night ;  and 
when  day  dawned,  Digby,  Catesby,  Percy,  Rook- 
wood, and  the  rest,  were  left  alone,  witli  a  few 
servants  and  retainers.     Catesby  knew  the  num- 
ber of  Catholics  living  in  Wales  and  the  adjoin 
ing  counties,  and  he  suggested  that  if  they  made  a 
rapid  march  in  that  direction  they  might  raise  a 
formidable  insurrection.     They  got  again  to  their 
horses,  rode  through  Warwick,  where  they  seized 
some  cavalry  horses,   leaving   their   own   tired 
steeds  in  their  place,  and  then  went  to  Grant's 
house  at  Norbrook,  where  they  were  joined  by  a 
few  servants,  and  procured   some  arms.      They 
then  rode  across  Warwickshire  and  Woi'cester- 
shire,  to  a  house  belonging  to  Stephen  Littleton, 
called  Holbeach,  on  the  borders  of  Stafford-hire, 
where  they  arrived  on  Thursday  night,  the  7th 
of  November.      On  their  way  they  had  called 
upon  the  Catholics  to  arm  and  follow  them;  "bui 
not  one  man,"  said  Sir  Everard  Digby,  "came  to 
take  our  part,  though  we  had  expected  so  many/' 
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By  this  time  the  couspirators  were  closely  fol- 
lowed by  Sir  Richard  Walsh,  sheriff  of  Worces- 
ter, attended  by  many  gentlemen  of  the  country 
and  the  whole  posse  coraitatus.  Although  the 
road  was  open  towards  Wales,  they  resolved  to 
stand  at  bay,  and  defend  themselves  in  the  house 
of  Holbeach.  If  their  people  had  remained  firm, 
they  might  possibly  have  repulsed  the  tumixltuary 
assault  of  the  sheriff,  but  these  serving-men  stole 
away  during  the  night.  Early  on  the  following 
raoi-ning  Stephen  Littleton,  who  had  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  whole  plot,  got  out  of  the  house, 
and  fled  through  fear ;  and  Sir  Everard  Digby 
w^ent  off,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to  bring  up  succour. 
Sir  Everard  had  scarcely  got  out  of  the  house 
when  some  damp  gunpowder  which  they  were 
drying  before  a  fire  ignited  and  blew  up  with  a 
tremendous  explosion.  Catesby  was  burned  and 
blackened  and  nearly  killed,  and  two  or  three  of 
the  others  were  seriously  injured.  They  now 
began  to  fear  that  God  disapproved  of  their  pro- 
ject; and  Eookwood  and  others,  "perceiving  God 
to  be  against  them,  prayed  before  the  pictiu'e  of 
our  Lady,  and  confessed  that  the  act  was  so 
bloody  as  they  desired  God  to  forgive  them." 
Robert  Winter,  filled  with  horror  and  affright, 
stole  out  of  the  house,  and  came  up  with  Stephen 
Littleton  in  a  wood  hard  by,  and  shortly  after 
his  evasion  Catesby's  servant,  Thomas  Bates,  es- 
caped in  the  same  manner.  About  the  hour  of 
noon  Su-  Richard  Walsh  surrounded  the  mansion, 
and  summoned  the  rebels  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
A  successful  resistance  was  now  hopeless;  but, 
prefeiTing  to  die  where  they  stood,  to  suffering 
the  horrid  death  prescribed  by  the  laws,  they  re- 
fused to  surrender,  and  defied  their  numerous 
assailants.  Upon  this,  the  sheriff  oi'dered  one 
jiart  of  his  company  to  set  fire  to  the  house,  and 
another  to  make  an  attack  on  the  gates  of  the 
court-yard.  The  conspirators,  with  nothing  but 
their  swoi'ds  in  their  hands,  presented  themselves 
as  mai'ks  to  be  shot  at.  Thomas  VVinter  was 
presently  hit  in  the  right  arm  and  disabled. 
"Stand  by  me,  Tom,"  cried  Catesby,  "and  we  will 
die  together."  And  presently,  as  they  were  stand- 
ing back  to  back,  they  were  both  shot  through 
the  body  with  two  bullets  from  one  musket. 
Catesby  crawled  into  the  house  upon  his  hands 
and  knees,  and,  seizing  an  image  of  the  Virgin 
which  stood  in  the  vestibule,  clasped  it  to  his 
bosom,  and  expired.  Two  other  merciful  shots 
desj)atched  the  two  brothers,  John  and  Christo- 
]iher Wright, and  another  woiinded  Percys©  badly 
that  he  died  the  next  day.  Rookwood,  who  had 
been  severely  hurt  in  the  morning,  by  the  explo- 
sion of  the  powder,  was  wounded  in  the  body  with 
a  pike,  and  had  his  arm  broken  by  a  bullet.  At 
a  rush  he  was  made  prisoner,  and  the  other  men, 
wounded  and  disarmed,  were  seized  within  the 


house.  Sir  Everard  Digby  was  overtaken  near 
Dudley  by  the  hue-and-cry,  and  made  fast.  Ste- 
phen Littleton  and  Robert  Winter  were  betrayed 
several  days  after  by  a  servant  of  Mrs.  Littleton 
of  Hagley,  in  whose  house  they  had  been  secreted. 
Thomas  Bates,  Catesby's  servant,  was  arrested  in 
Staffordshire ;  Keyes  in  Warwickshire.  They 
were  all  caiTied  up  to  London,  and  lodged  in  the 
Tower.  Tresham,  who  had  never  left  London, 
and  who  appears  to  have  been  confident  of  his 
own  safety,  was  arrested  and  committed  to  the 
Tower  on  the  12th  of  November,  or  four  days 
after  the  death  or  seizure  of  his  associates  at 
Holbeach. 

Guido  Fawkes,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  been 
repeatedly  examined,  not  only  by  lords-commis- 
sioners named  by  the  king,  but  also  by  the  Lord 
Chief-justice  Popham,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  and 
Sir  William  Wood,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower. 
No  promises,  no  threats,  could  shake  his  firmness, 
or  disturb  his  self-possession.  When  urged  with 
the  argument  that  his  denial  of  the  names  of  his 
companions  was  useless,  because  by  theii-  flight 
they  had  been  sufficiently  discovered,  he  said, 
"If  that  be  so,  it  would  be  superfluous  for  me  to 
declare  them,  seeing  by  that  circumstance  they 
have  named  themselves."  He  confessed  freely  to 
all  his  own  doing,  said  he  was  ready  to  die,  and 
rather  wished  ten  thousand  deaths  than  to  accuse 
Percy  or  any  other.  But  he  was  told  that  Percy 
and  several  of  his  confederates  were  apprehended, 
and  he  was  racked  apparently  beyond  the  limit** 
of  mortal  endurance.  On  the  8th  of  November, 
before  any  violent  torture  was  applied,  he  signed 
his  name  to  a  deposition  with  a  bold,  firm  hand ; 
but  two  days  after,  his  signature  to  a  fuller  state- 
ment, in  which  he  names  his  accomplices,  is  in  a 
faint  and  trembling  hand,  jagged  and  incomplete, 
bearing  every  appearance  of  being  written  in 
bodily  agony.  The  Christian  name  (Guido)  alone 
is  completed,  and  after  it  there  is  a  scrawl  as  if 
the  pen  had  fallen  from  his  hand.'     This  single 
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Autographs  of  Guido  Fawkes  before  axp  after  Tortxtre. 

incident  tells  a  tale  of  horror.  But  it  appeal's 
that  Fawkes  never  put  the  government  in  pos- 
session of  a  single  secret  with  which  they  were 
not  previously  acquainted,  and  that  he  would, 
under  no  excruciating  pain,  impeach  the  Jesuits, 
some  of  whom  were  suspected,  from  the  begin- 
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iiing,  of  being  implicated  in  the  plot.  Thus  his 
examiners  were  barbarous  to  no  purpose.  Bates, 
the  servant  of  Catesby,  was  less  able  to  go  through 
the  ordeal :  he  confessed  whatever  was  wished, 
and  was  the  first  to  implicate  the  Jesuits.  Nor 
was  Tresham  much  more  firm  than  Bates ;  for, 
though  he  did  not  implicate  the  priests  in  the 
gunpowder  treason,  he  confessed  that  Father 
Garnet  and  Father  Green  way  were  both  privy 
and  party  to  a  traitorous  correspondence  carried 
on  about  a  year  before  the  death  of  Elizabeth 
with  the  court  of  Spain  by  Catesby  and  others. 
Soon  after  his  committal  to  the  Tower,  this 
wretched  man,  who  appears  to  have  been  over- 
reached by  the  government  he  saved,  was  attacked 
by  an  agonizing  disease.  In  his  extremity  of 
weakness  he  was  allowed  the  assistance  of  a  con- 
fidential servant  and  the  society  of  his  wife.  On 
the  22d  of  December,  at  the  close  approach  of 
death,  he  dictated  to  his  servant  a  statement  in 
which  he  most  solemnly  retracted  all  that  he  had 
confessed  about  Garnet  and  Greenway.  This 
paper  he  signed,  and  made  his  man-servant  and 
a  female  servant  of  the  Tower  put  their  hands 
to  it  as  witnesses.  In  the  coui'se  of  the  night  he 
gave  this  statement  to  his  wife,  charging  her  to 
deliver  it  with  her  own  hands  to  Cecil ;'  and  he 
expired  about  two  o'clock  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. Catholic  writei's  have  ascribed  his  death  to 
foul  play  at  the  hands  of  government.  This  sus- 
picion seems  rather  groundless,  but  there  are 
reasons  for  believing  that  some  state  secrets  re- 
specting the  discovery  of  the  plot  were  buried  in 
the  grave  of  the  miserable  man. 

On  the  15th  of  January,  1606,  a  royal  pro- 
clamation was  issued  against  Garnet,  Greenway, 
and  Gerard,  all  three  English  Jesuits  who  had 
been  lurking  in  the  country  for  years.  The  trial 
of  the  surviving  chief  conspirators  commenced  on 
the  27th  of  January,  having  been  delayed  neai-ly 
two  months,  mainly  in  order  to  bring  in  the 
priests,  and  to  get  possession  of  the  persons  of 
Baldwin,  a  Jesuit,  Owen,  and  Sir  William  Stanley, 
then  residing  in  the  Flemish  dominions  of  the 
Spaniards,  who  refused  to  give  them  up.  The 
prisoners,  Sir  Everard  Digby,  Robert  "Winter, 
Thomas  Winter,  Ambrose  Rookwood,  John 
Grant,  Guido  Fawkes,  Robert  Keyes,  and  Thomas 
Bates,  with  the  single  exception  of  Digby,  who 
confessed  the  indictment,  pleaded  not  guilt)';  not, 
as  they  observed,  because  they  denied  a  full  par- 
ticipation in  the  powder  plot,  but  because  the 


'  Tresham  declared  that  he  made  the  confession  respecting 
Garnet  "only  to  avoid  ill  usage"  {that  is,  torture),  and  that  he 
had  not  "seen  Garnet  for  sixteen  years  before,  nor  never  had 
letter  nor  message  from  him."  Father  Garnet  himself,  his  friend 
Sirs.  Anne  Vaux,  and  other  witnesses,  subsequently  agreed  in 
declaring  that  Garnet  had  been  with  Tresham  continually  in 
various  places  until  mthia  a  few  da}'3  of  the  discovei-y  of  the 
Gunpowder  Plot. 


indictment  contained  many  things  to  which  they 
were  strangers.  The  evidence  produced  consisted 
entirely  of  the  written  depositions  of  the  prisoners 
and  of  a  servant  of  Sir  Everard  Digby.  No 
witness  was  orally  examined.  There  was  nothing 
developed  on  the  trial  to  connect  the  conspiracy 
with  many  English  Catholics  beyond  the  actual 
plotters.  Indeed,  the  Papists  in  general  regarded 
the  whole  aflfair  with  horror,  and  Sir  Everard 
Digby  pathetically  lamented  that  the  project,  for 
which  he  had  sacrificed  everything  he  had  in  the 
world,  was  disapproved  by  Catholics  and  priests, 
and  that  the  act  which  brought  him  to  his  death 
was  considered  by  them  to  be  a  great  sin.  In 
general  the  principal  conspirators  again  denied 
that  either  Garnet  or  any  other  Jesuit  was  aware 
of  the  project  of  the  powder,  though  several 
allowed  that  they  had  frequent  conference  both 
with  Garnet  and  Greenway.  In  extenuation, 
they  pleaded  the  sufferings  they  and  their  families 
and  fi'iends  had  undergone — the  violated  promises 
of  the  king,  who  before  his  accession  had  assured 
them  of  toleration — their  despair  of  any  relief 
from  the  established  government — their  di-ead  of 
still  harsher  persecution — and  their  natural  de- 
sire to  re-establish  what  they  considered  the 
only  true  church  of  Christ.  They  were  aU  con- 
demned to  die  the  usual  death  of  traitors,  and 
sentence  was  executed  to  the  letter — for  this  was 
not  an  occasion  on  which  the  government  was 
likely  to  omit  an  iota  of  the  torturing  and  bloody 
law.  Sir  Everard  Digby,  Robert  Winter,  John 
Grant,  and  Thomas  Bates  suffered  on  the  30th 
of  January:  Thomas  Winter,  Rookwood,  Keyes, 
and  Guido  Fawkes— "the  Devil  of  the  Vault"— 
on  the  next  day:  they  all  died  courageously,  re- 
penting of  their  intention,  but  professing  an  un- 
altered attachment  to  the  Roman  church.  The 
scene  chosen  for  their  exit  was  the  west  end  of 
St.  Paul's  churchyard. 

Before  Fawkes  and  the  other  conspirators  were 
led  to  the  scaffold,  the  Jesuit  Garnet  was  on  his 
way  to  the  Tower,  having  been  discovered  hid  in 
a  secret  chamber  at  Hendlip,  near  Worcester,  the 
seat  of  Thomas  Abiugton,  who  had  married  the 
sister  of  Lord  Mounteagie."  The  other  two  Je- 
suits, Gerard  and  Greenway,  after  many  adven- 
tures, effected  thier  escape  to  the  Continent. 
Garnet,  who  at  some  former  period  had  been  well 
known  to  Cecil,  was  treated  in  the  Tower  with 
comparative  leniency;  and,  from  an  expression  of 
regret  used  by  a  dignitary  of  the  Protest;xnt  church , 
who  afterwards  became  a  bishop,  we  may  pre- 
sume that  he  was  never  laid  upon  the  rack.  But 
his  companion  Hall,  or  Oldcorn,  another  Jesuit, 


-  The  finding  of  Garnet  and  liis  friend  HaU,  or  Oldcorn,  in 
the  curious  old  mansion-house,  is  one  of  the  most  romantic  in- 
cidents we  axe  acquainted  with.  Mr.  Jardine  has  given  the  full 
acooimt. — See  Criminal  TricUs. 
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Avho  was  found  iu  the  same  hiding-place  at  Hend- 
lip,  Garnet's  confidential  servant  Owen,  and  an- 
other servant  called  Chambers,  appear  to  have 
been  tortured  without  mercy,  as  also  without 
effect,  for  no  one  of  them  would  confess  anything 
of  importance  against  Garnet  or  any  other  Jesuit 
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or  ])riest.  Owen,  after  undergoing  the  minor 
toi-ments,  in  order  to  escape  tlie  rack,  with  which 
he  was  threatened  on  the  next  examination,  tore 
ofjen  his  bowels  with  a  blunt  knife,  which  heliad 
obtained  by  a  stratagem,  and  died  true  to  his 
master.  Whatever  was  the  extent  of  Garnet's 
guilt,  or  of  the  moral  obliquity  which  he  derived 
from  the  crafty  order  to  which  he  belonged,  he 
was  indisputably  a  man  of  extraordinary  learn- 
ing and  ability:  he  baffled  all  the  court  lawyers 
and  cunningest  statesmen  iu  twenty  successive 
examinations.  They  could  never  get  an  advan- 
tage over  him,  nor  drive  him  into  a  contradiction 
or  an  admission  unfavourable  to  bis  case."  But 
in  the  congenial  atmosphere  of  the  Towei",  a  cer- 
tain craft  liad  attained  to  the  highest  perfection; 
and  there  has  scarcely  been  a  device  fancied  by 
romance  writers,  but  was  put  into  actual  opera- 
tion within  those  horrible  walls.  Some  of  the 
most  revolting  practices  of  the  Inquisition  may 
be  traced  in  this  English  state  jirison.  Garnet's 
keeper  of  a  sudden  pretended  to  be  his  friend — 
to  venerate  him  as  a  martyr;  and  he  ofTered,  at 
liis  own  great  hazard,  to  convey  any  letters  the 
])risouer  might  choose  to  write  to  liis  friends. 
Gai-net  intrusted  to  him  several  letters,  which 


'  Coke,  in  his  speech  on  Garnet's  trial,  said  he  was  one  having 
"many  excoUont  glft-s  and  endowments  of  nature:  by  birth  a 
gentleman,  by  education  a  scholar,  by  art  learned,  and  a  good 
lingoist."  The  whole  of  this  English  Jesuit's  history  is  interebt- 
ing.  At  one  time  he  gained  his  livelihood  in  London  by  cor- 
recting the  press  for  Tottel,  the  celebrated  printer. 


were  all  carried  to  the  council,  as  were  also  the 
answers  to  them;  but  so  cautious  was  the  Jesuit, 
that  there  was  nothing  in  this  correspondence  to 
weigh  against  him.  Failing  in  this  experiment, 
the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  removed  Hall,  or 
Old  corn,  to  a  cell  next  to  that  of  his  friend  Gar- 
net, and  they  were  both  in- 
formed by  the  keeper,  who 
recommended  extreme  cau- 
tion and  secrecy,  that,  by 
(jpeniug  a  concealed  door, 
they  might  easily  converse 
together.  The  temptation 
was  irresistible,  and  both  the 
Jesuits  fell  into  the  trap.  Ed- 
ward Forset,  a  man  of  some 
learning,  and  a  magistrate, 
and  Locherson,  a  secretaiy  of 
Cecil's,  who  had  tried  his  ears 
before  at  eaves  -  dropping, 
were  placed  in  such  a  position 
between  the  two  cells  that 
they  could  ovei-hear  nearly 
every  word  the  prisoners 
uttered ;  and  as  they  cou- 
vei-sed  they  took  notes  of  all 
that  was  said.  Their  main 
subject  was  how  they  should  aiTange  their  de- 
fence. Garnet  said  that  he  must  needs  confess 
that  he  had  been  at  White-Webbs,  in  Enfield 
Chase,  with  the  consjiirators,  but  that  he  would 
maintain  that  he  had  not  been  there  since  Bar- 
tiiolomewtide.  "  And  in  truth,"  said  he,  "  I  am 
well  persuaded  that  I  shall  wind  myself  out 
of  this  matter."  On  the  following  day  the  con- 
versation wjis  renewed,  the  eaves-droppere  being 
at  their  post  as  before.  Garnet  said  several  things 
which  went  to  connect  him  with  the  cous|iirators; 
and  he  told  Hall  that,  at  the  next  visitation  of 
the  commissioners,  they  must  both  'expect  either 
to  go  to  the  rack,  or  to  pass  quietly  with  the  rest." 
He  also  added  tliat  he  had  heard  that  one  James, 
or  Johnson,  had  been  upon  the  rack  for  three  hours. 
In  the  third  conversation.  Hall,  or  Oldcorn,  re- 
lated how  he  had  been  examined,  and  what  he 
had  said.  Garnet  said,  "  If  they  examine  me 
any  more,  I  will  urge  them  to  bring  proofs  against 
me,  for  they  speak  of  three  or  four  witnesses.'' 
In  a  fom-th  conversation  there  dropped  nothing 
of  any  consequence.  But  the  commissioners 
thought  that  they  had  already  enough  to  drive 
the  matter  home.  Garnet  had  hitherto  denied 
all  acquaintance  with  the  first  stages  of  the  plot: 
he  and  Oldcorn  were  now  charged  with  their  own 
words;  and  at  first  they  boldly  denied  having 
uttered  them.  Oldcorn,  however,  confessed  to 
their  tiiith  on  the  rack.  Still  Garnet  held  out : 
and,  when  showed  Oldcorn's  examination,  he  said 
that  his  friend  might  accuse  himself  fal.sely,  but 
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that  he  would  not  accuse  himself.  According  to 
the  Catholic  account,  he  was  then  led  to  the  rack, 
and  made  sundry  admissions  to  escape  torture; 
but,  according  to  government  documents,  which, 
we  need  hardly  say,  are  in  many  essentials  open 
to  doubt,  he  began  to  confess  from  his  inward 
conviction  that  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  persist 
in  denying  a  fact,  avowed  by  Oldcorn,  and  sup- 
ported by  Forset  and  Locherson.  After  much 
subtilizing  and  equivocating,  he  was  driven  to 
admit  that,  when  Fawkes  went  over  to  Flanders, 
he  had  given  him  a  recommendatory  letter  to  his 
brother  Jesuit  Baldwin;  and,  finallj',  that  the 
design  of  blowing  up  the  Parliament  House  with 
gunpowder  had  been  revealed  to  him,  as  far  back 
as  the  month  of  July  of  the  preceding  year,  by 
Greenway,  who  had  received  it  in  confession  from 
Catesby,  and,  as  he  believed,  from  Thomas  Win- 
ter also.  But  he  added  that  he  had  earnestly 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  Catesby,  and  desired 
Greenway  to  do  the  same.  He  further  stated 
that  Catesby  had  at  one  time  propounded  a  ques- 
tion to  him,  in  general  terms,  as  to  the  lawful- 
ness of  a  design  meant  to  promote  the  Catholic 
religion,  in  the  execution  of  which  it  would  be 
necessary  to  destroy  a  few  Catholic  friends  to- 
gether with  a  great  many  heretical  enemies.  And 
he  said  that,  in  ignorance  of  what  Catesby's  de- 
sign really  was,  he  had  replied  that,  "  in  case  the 
object  was  clearly  good,  and  could  be  effected  by 
no  other  means,  it  might  be  lawful  among  many 
nocents  to  destroy  some  innocents."  Oldcorn, 
who  was  no  longer  of  any  use,  was  now  sent 
down  to  Worcester,  with  Mr.  Abington,  the 
owner  of  the  house  at  Hendlip,  and  a  priest 
named  Strange,  to  be  tried  by  a  special  commis- 
sion. Abington,  whose  sole  offence  appears  to 
have  been  the  concealment  of  the  two  Jesuits, 
received  the  king's  pardon,  through  his  brother- 
in-law,  Loi'd  Mounteagle  ;  Oldcorn  and  Strange, 
together  with  several  other  persons,  were  exe- 
cuted. 

On  the  third  of  March  "Henry  Garnet,  supe- 
rior to  the  Jesuits  in  England,"  was  put  upon 
his  trial  for  high  treason,  before  a  special  com- 
mission in  Guildhall.  Coke  had  again  a  gi-and 
opportunity  for  display,  and  he  spoke  for  some 
hours.  When  the  Jesuit  replied,  he  was  not  per- 
mitted so  much  space.  Coke  interrupted  him 
contiuuall}' ;  the  commissioners  on  the  bench  in- 
terrupted him;  and  James,  who  seems  to  have 
felt  a  respect  for  his  powers  of  argument  and 
eloquence,  declared  that  the  Jesuit  had  not  fair 
play  allowed  him.  Garnet  pleaded  that  he  had 
done  his  best  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the 
powder  ti-eason;  and  that  he  could  not,  by  the 
laws  of  his  church,  reveal  any  secret  which  had 
been  received  under  the  sacred  seal  of  confession. 
He  carried  himself  very  gravely  and  temperately, 


and  half  charmed  that  immense  audience;  but, 
upon  the  evidence  of  the  depositions  obtained  in 
the  Tower,  and  the  oaths  of  Forset  and  Locher- 
son, a  verdict  of  gnilty  was  returned,  and  the 
lord  chief-justice  pronounced  the  sentence  of 
hanging,  drawing,  and  quartering.  During  the 
whole  trial  they  extracted  nothing  from  the  Je- 
suit: they  had  expected  great  discoveries,  but 
they  made  none.'  Instead,  therefore,  of  being 
hurried  to  execution,  Garnet  was  kept  six  weeks 
in  prison,  during  which  the  greatest  efforts  were 
made  to  wring  further  avowals  from  him,  and  to 
lead  him  to  a  declaration  of  the  principles  of  the 
society  to  which  he  belonged.  In  the  first  pur- 
pose they  entii'ely  failed,  but  in  the  second  they 
partially  succeeded ;  and  i/ the  declarations  con- 
cerning equivocation  wei^e  fairly  obtained,  and 
if  he  expressed  his  real  feelings,  the  Jesuit  cer- 
tainly entertained  "  opinions  as  inconsistent  with 
all  good  government  as  they  were  contrary  to 
sound  morality."^  It  happened,  however,  rather 
unfortunately,  that  King  James,  and  his  minis- 
ters, and  their  predecessors,  had  made  opinions 
nearly  allied  to  those  of  the  Jesuit,  the  fixed 
rules  of,  at  least,  their  political  conduct.  Garnet 
was  executed  on  the  3d  of  May,  and  Cecil  got 
the  order  of  the  Garter  as  a  reward  for  his  exer- 
tions in  the  detection  of  the  plot,  and  his  "  con- 
stant dealing  in  matters  of  religion."  Several 
other  Catholics  were  put  to  death  in  Warwick- 
shire and  the  adjoining  counties;  some  for  being 
personally  concerned,  some  for  harbouring  priests 
and  proclaimed  traitors.  There  were  other  vic- 
tims of  a  more  elevated  rank,  but  not  one  of  the.se 
was  punished  capitally.  The  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, the  kinsman  of  the  traitor  Percy,  was 
seized  on  the  first  discovery  of  the  plot,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury; and,  after  the  capture  of  the  conspirators 
at  Holbeach,  the  three  Catholic  loi'ds,  Stourton, 
Mordaunt,  and  Montague,  were  an-ested,  upon  the 
ground  that  they  all  meant  to  be  absent  from 
parliament,  and  therefore  must  have  known  of 
the  gunpowder  treason.  No  one  of  them  was 
ever  put  upon  a  fair  trial,  but  the  Star  Chamber 
arbitrarily  condemned  them  to  heavy  fines,  and 
to  imprisonment  during  the  king's  pleasure.  The 
Earl  of  Northumberland  was  removed  to  the 
Tower,  and  closely  examined  many  times.  He 
demanded  a  public  trial;  but  in  the  month  of 
June  they  brought  him  up  to  the  Star  Chamber, 
and  there  accused  him  of  having  sought  to  be  the 
head  of  the  Papists,  and  a  "  promoter  of  tolera- 
tion;" of  having  admitted  Percy,  a  Catholic,  to 
be  a  gentleman  pensioner,  without  exacting  from 
him  the  proper  oaths;  and  of  having  preferred 


'  "  I  was  assured  there  was  nothing  that  was  not  known  before 
by  the  confessions  of  those  that  were  executed." — Letter  of  Sir 
Allan  Percy  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton.  "  Jardaie. 
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the  safety  of  his  money  to  the  safety  of  the  king. 
It  is  said  that  James  and  his  ministers  believed 
that  Northumberland  was  the  person  to  whom 
the  conspirators  had  intended  to  offer  the  regency 
or  protectorship;  but  no  mention  was  made  of 


this  in  the  Star  Chamber.  The  earl  was  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine  of  £30,000,  to  be  dejii-ived  of 
all  his  offices,  and  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Tower 
for  life.  Such  wa>s  the  closing  scene  of  the  most 
terrible  of  English  conspiracies.' 


CHAPTER  II.— CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  HISTORY.— a.d.  1606—1613. 


Meeting  of  parliament — Severity  of  the  penal  statutes  against  Papists  increased — Visit  of  tbe  King  of  Denmark 
to  England — Failure  of  James's  proposal  of  union  between  England  and  Scotland — Eemonstrances  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  behalf  of  their  privileges — James's  usual  mode  of  Ufe— His  attachment  to  favourites — 
History  of  Robert  Carr — He  becomes  chief  favourite — Connection  of  James  with  Dutch  politics — .James's 
prodigality  and  want  of  money — Application  to  parliament  for  supplies — The  application  refused — Bold 
remonstrances  of  the  commons  against  the  king's  arbitrary  proceedings — James  obliged  to  part  with  certain 
feudal  privileges — Growing  jealousy  of  the  commons — Death  of  Bancroft,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury — He  is 
succeeded  by  Dr.  Abbot — Death  of  Robert  Cecil,  Earl  of  Salisbury — Account  of  Lady  Arabella  Stuart — 
Jealousy  entertained  of  her  royal  descent — Her  private  marriage — Her  imprisonment  in  the  Tower — She  is 
apprehended  in  attempting  to  escape — Her  melancholy  end — James  betakes  himself  to  polemical  authorship — 
His  controversy  with  Vorstius — He  burns  two  heretics — Assassination  of  Henry  IV.  of  France — Robert  Carr 
James's  favourite,  obtains  the  chief  direction  of  affairs — Ciiaracter  of  Prince  Henry,  son  of  James — His  studies 
and  great  endowments — Hia  last  illness  and  early  death — ilarriage  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
James,  to  the  Count  Palatine — Progress  of  Robert  Carr,  now  Viscount  Rochester — His  intrigue  with  the 
Countess  of  Essex — Sir  Thomas  Overbury  opposes  their  design  of  marriage — They  cause  him  to  be  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower — He  is  secretly  poisoned — Carr  marries  the  Countess  of  Essex — He  is  created  Earl  of  Somer.set. 


{j^^^^g|a)^HE  parliament,  which  was  to  have 
^^i^^^^-  'mpii  Ijlown  into  the  air  on  the  5th 
•  if  November,  met  for  the  despatch 
of  business  on  the  21st  of  January, 
1G06.  The  penal  statutes  had  made 
'^^  a  few  madmen,  and,  as  if  the  do- 
iiiii.aiiL  I'.iiiy  wished  to  make  more,  they  imme- 
diately called  for  an  increase  of  severity.  James 
tried  to  moderate  the  fierceness  of  the  commons, 
by  wliich  attempt  he  put  his  own  orthodoxy  in 
question  ;  and,  as  he  had  chosen  this  unlucky 
moment  for  opening  a  matrimonial  negotiation 
for  liis  son,  Prince  Henry,  with  the  most  C.i- 
tholic  court  of  Spain,  the  Puritans  began  to  mur- 
mur that  he  was  little  better  than  a  Papist  him- 
self. Laws  the  most  irritating,  oppressive,  and 
cruelj  against  the  whole  body  of  Catholics,  were 
carried  through  both  houses  by  overwhelming 
majorities;  and  James,  more  from  fear  than  from 
any  other  motive,  assented  to  them.  A  few  of 
these  laws  will  giv6  a  notion  of  the  spirit  that 
was  abroad.  No  Catholic  recusant  was  to  ap- 
pear at  court,  to  live  in  London,  or  within  ten 
miles  of  London,  or  to  remove  on  any  occasion 
more  than  five  miles  from  his  home,  without 
especial  license,  signed  by  four  magistrates.  No 
recusant  was  to  practise  in  surgery,  physic,  or 
law;  to  act  a-s  judge,  clerk,  or  officer,  in  any 
court  or  corporation,  or  perform  the  office  of  ad- 


ministrator, executor,  or  guardian.  In  all  cases 
of  marriage  where  the  ceremony  wa.s  performed 
by  a  Catholic  priest,  the  husband,  being  a  Ca- 
tholic, could  have  no  claim  on  the  property  of 
the  wife,  nor  the  wife,  if  a  Catholic,  on  that  of 
the  liusband.  A  new  oath  of  allegiance  was  de- 
vised, in  which  was  a  formal  renunciation  of 
the  temjtoral  power  of  the  pope,  and  of  liis  right 
of  interfering  in  the  civil  affairs  of  England. 
Such  Catholics  as  would  take  this  oath  were 
liable  only  to  the  penalties  enumerated;  but  such 
as  refused  the  oath  were  to  be  impri.soned  for 
life,  and  to  forfeit  their  personal  property  and 
the  rents  of  their  lands.  It  was  expected  that 
most  of  the  Papists  would  take  this  oath,  which 
did  not  trench  on  any  religious  dogma ;  but  it 
was  loaded  with  offensive  epithets,  and  though 
some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Catholic  clergy  in 
England  decided  in  its  favour,  the  Jesuits  con- 
demned it,  and  the  pope,  Paul  V.,  forbade  it  in 
a  breve,  which  Blackwall,  the  archpriest,  had  the 

'  Jardine,  Criminal  Trials.  The  second  volume  of  this  work — 
a  highly  valuable  illustration  of  English  history  and  English 
law— ifl  devoted  entirely  to  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  and  contains, 
not  only  everything  valuable  that  has  been  published  on  the 
subject,  but  niuneroua  extracts  from  original  and  unpublisheil 
MS3.  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  Crown  Office,  and  other  reposi- 
tories. The  little  volume  is  admirably  complete  as  a  contri  bution 
to  history,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  as  exciting  and  amusing  :t>> 
a  romance. 
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coni-age  to  publish  to  his  congregation,  tliough 
he  himself  would  have  recommended  the  taking 
of  the  oath.  Blackwall,  who  was  seventy  years 
old,  was  soon  lodged  in  a  prison,  where  he  re- 
mained till  his  death,wliich  happened  six  or  seven 
years  after.  Drury,  another  priest,  was  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered.  James  fondly  thought 
that  he  could  decide  the  question  of  the  oath 
with  his  theological  pen ;  and,  with  some  assis- 
tance from  his  divines,  he  brought  out  a  tract 
entitled,  An  Apology  for  the  Oath  of  Allegiance. 
Parsons,  the  celebrated  Jesuit,  and  Cardinal  Bel- 
larmino,  who,  according  to  no  favourable  judge,' 
"  had  the  best  pen  of  his  time  for  controversy," 
replied  to  the  Apology.  James  rejoined  by  pub- 
lishing what  he  called  A  Monitory  Preface.  To 
Parsons,  he  said,  the  fittest  answer  would  be  a 
rope.  Bellarmino,  who  had  appeared  under  a 
feigned  name,  was  not  more  gently  treated. 

James  was  by  this  time  in  great  disti-ess  for 
money.  The  commons  seemed  disposed  to  vote 
a  liberal  subsidy,  but  the  bill  lay  a  good  while 
on  their  table,  and  at  last  they  came  to  a  decision 
that  it  should  not  pass  till  they  had  prepared 
their  list  of  grievances.  The  king,  who  abhorred 
the  word  grievance,  had  to  digest,  as  he  could, 
sixteen  long  articles;  but  he  evaded  the  question 
of  redress,  and  the  commons  kept  aloof  from  the 
subsidy.  Cecil  and  the  other  ministers  made 
half-]>romises  in  their  master's  name ;  the  House 
of  Lords  was  wondrously  loyal  and  liberal,  but 
it  was  not  until  the  month  of  May  that  the 
commons  voted  three  subsidies  and  six  fifteenths. 
While  the  money  question  was  pending,  a  report 
was  spread  that  the  king,  who  was  away  hunt- 
ing, was  assassinated  at  Oaking,  in  Berkshire, 
together  with  his  three  favourites,  Philip  Her- 
bert, Earl  of  Llontgomery,  Sir  John  Ramsay,  and 
Sir  James  Hay.  There  was  a  great  consterna- 
tion, both  in  tlie  Parliament  House  and  in  the 
city,  with  great  weeping  and  lamentation  of  old 
and  young,  rich  and  jioor,  maids  and  wives,  who 
again  expected  an  English  St.  Bartholomew's. 
But  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  James 
arrived  safe  and  sound  at  Whitehall,  and  was 
lieartily  greeted  by  the  people.  It  has  been  sup- 
l)Osed  that  Cecil — perhaps  the  king  himself — was 
no  stranger  to  the  origin  of  this  hruit,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  quickened  the  generosity  of  the 
commons.  Having  got  the  subsidies,  James  pro- 
i-ogued  jiarliament  on  the  27th  of  May  to  the 
18th  of  November. 

In  the  month  of  July,  James  received  a  visit 
from  his  brother-in-law,  Christian  IV.,  King  of 
Denmark;  and  in  the  round  of  costly  feasts, 
hunts,  and  entertainments,  which  he  gave  on 
this  occasion,  he  forgot  the  commons,  Garnet, 
the  Gunpowder  Plot,  and  all  the  state  matters 


whatsoever.  A  satirical  letter-writer  of  the  time 
observes  that  the  parliament  had  voted  tlie  sul)- 
sidies  very  seasonably,  so  that  the  court  was  able 
to  show  off  to  advantage,  and  to  entertain  the 
royal  Dane  with  shows,  sights,  and  banquetings, 
from  morn  till  eve.''  We  possess  too  many  cor- 
roborative accounts  of  these  entertainments  to 
doubt  that  they  were  gross  and  indecorous.  At 
a  feast  given  by  Cecil  at  Theobalds,  the  two 
mighty  princes,  James  and  Christian,  got  so 
drunk  that  his  English  majesty  was  carried  to 
bed  in  the  arms  of  his  courtiers,  and  his  Danish 
majesty  mistook  his  bed-chamber,  and  offered 
the  last  of  insults  to  the  Countess  of  Nottingham, 
the  handsome  and  spirited  wife  of  the  Lord 
High-admiral  of  England.  But  at  the  same 
great  entertainment,  James's  subjects,  ladies  as 
well  as  gentlemen  of  the  highest  i-ank,  gave 
proof  that  they  were  capable  of  following  the 
example  of  their  sovereign.  "Men,"  says  an  eye- 
witness, "  who  had  been  shy  of  good  liquor  be- 
fore, now  wallowed  in  beastly  delights;  the  ladies 
abandoned  their  sobriety,  and  were  seen  to  roll 
about  in  intoxication."' 

The  royal  Dane,  who  stayed  neai-ly  a  month, 
was  scarcely  gone  when  there  arrived  another  ex- 
pensive guest,  in  the  person  of  Prince  Vaudemont, 
one  of  James's  kinsmen  of  the  house  of  Guise, 
who  brought  an  immense  retinue  with  him.  This 
led  to  fresh  festivities  and  hunts,  during  which 
James  could  find  no  time  to  attend  to  business, 
though  he  now  and  then  could  steal  a  day  or  two 
to  give  to  the  oi'thodox  clergy,  who  Avei-e  intent 
on  proving,  by  Scripture  and  history,  the  royal 
supremacy,  and  the  grand  fact,  that  in  all  ages 
the  authority  of  kings  governed  and  ruled  the 
church — doctrines  most  unpalatable  to  the  Pres- 
byterians of  Scotland,  and  tending  to  disgust 
them  with  the  project  of  the  union  which  James 
had  so  much  at  heart.  At  last  Vaudemont  de- 
jiarted,  and  on  the  appointed  day,  in  the  month 
of  Novembei-,  the  parliament  met  again.  The 
commons  had  voted  their  money,  and  now  the 
king  returned  his  answer  to  their  gi-ievances,  the 
greater  part  of  which  referred  to  grants,  made  to 
particular  persons,  of  the  nature  of  monopolies. 
These  grants,  for  the  most  part,  James  defended 
with  arguments ;  but  in  some  eases  he  remitted 
them  to  the  consideration  of  the  courts  of  law. 
In  the  former  session  James  had  caused  to  be 
introduced  and  debated  his  scheme  of  a  perfect 
union  between  England  and  Scotland:  the  subject 
was  now  again  taken  up  wdth  great  earnestness, 
and  Bacon  was  prepared  with  a  great  and  states- 


'  Bayle,  DicL 
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-  air  Jokii  HarriniitOH.  "  I  will  now  in  good  sooth  declare  to 
yon,  who  will  not  blab,  that  the  gnniiowder  fright  is  got  out  of 
all  our  heads,  and  we  are  going  on  hereabouts  as  if  the  devil  was 
contriving  every  man  should  blow  up  himself,  by  wild  riot, 
excess,  and  devastation  of  time  and  temjierance." — Letter  in 
Nugce  Aatiqim'.  'Harrington,  Nu.fj(v  Ant. 
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iiKiiilike  speecli  in  support  of  the  measure.     But 
the  two  countries  were  in  no  respects  prepared  ; 
the  antipathies,  pi'ejudices,  and  hostilities  of  cen- 
turies were  not  to  be  cured  in  three  short  years; 
and  many  recent  circumstances  and  indications 
liad  tended  gi'eatly  to  indispose  men's  minds,  on 
eitlier  side  the  Tweed,  to  the  grand  political  ex- 
])eriment.      James  had  so  openly  and  coai'sely 
iinnounced  his  creed  of  pi'erogative  that  alarms 
were  excited,  and   peojile  were   avei-se   to    any 
measure  that  might  increase  hia  sovereign  power. 
We  have  already  mentioned  his  determined  pre- 
dilection for  Episcopacy;  and  it  was  generally 
understood  that  the  state  union  would  be  accom- 
panied by  a  church  union,  the  Scots  being  made 
to  conform  to  the  Anglican  establishment,  which 
they  regarded,  and  which  James  himself  had  at 
one  time  professed  to  regard,  as  something  little 
short  of  Papisti-y.    The  king,  moreover,  had  dwelt 
continually  upon  the  great  su])erioi-ity  of  the  laws 
of  England,  wliich  the  Scots  had  no  inc-lination 
to  adopt.    Nor  is  it  ever  easy  to  change  the  laws 
and  institutions  of  a  people  except  by  absolute 
conquest.     The  Scots  were  justly  proud  of  their 
hardly  contested  and   jn-eaerved  independence : 
they  regarded  with  indignation  and  horror  every- 
tliing  which  seemed  to  fix  tlie  badge  of  submis- 
sion or  inferiority  upon  them.     The  Englisli,  on 
the  otlier  side,  scarcely  less  jiroud,  were  avowedly 
averse  to  admitting  tlie   Scots  to  a  footing  of 
equality ;    and    the    king's   indiscretion,    at   the 
commencement  of  his  reign,  in  lavishing  Englisli 
monev,  posts,  and  titles,  upon  .some  Scotti-sh  fa- 
vourites, had  raised  a  ])opular  clamour  tliat  the 
country  was  to  be  overrun  and  devoured  by  their 
])oor  and  hungry  neighboui's.    At  different  stages 
of  the  debates  several  members  of  the  commons 
gave  full  expression  to  tlie  most  angry  and  con- 
temptuous feeling  against  James's  countrymen. 
Sir  Christo))her  Pigot,  member  for  Buokingham- 
shire,  expressed  his  astonishment  and  horror  at 
the  notion  of  a  union  1)etween  a  rich  and  fertile 
country  like  England,  and  a  land  like  Scotland, 
)ioor,  barren,  and  di-sgraccd  by  nature — between 
rich,  frank,  and  honest  men,  and  a  proud,  beg- 
garly, and  traitorous  race.     The  whole  Scottish 
nation   liotly  resented  these  gi-oss  insults,  and 
threatened   to   take   up  arms  to  avenge  them. 
James,  in  an  agony  of  alarm,  rebuked  Cecil  for 
allowing  such  expressions  to  pa.ss  unnoticed;  and 
he  declared  to  his  council  that  the  insult  touched 
him  as  a  Scot.    Next  he  rebuked  and  threatened 
the  commons,   who   thereujwn    expelled    Pigot, 
and  even  committed  him  to  the  Tow^r.     In  the 
session  of   1G04  the  English  and  Scotch  commis- 
sioners had  agreed  to  the  entire  abrogation  of 
all  hostile  laws  between  the  two  kingdoms,  to 
the  abolition  of  F>order  courts  and  customs,  and 
to  a  free   intercourse'  of  trade  throughout  the 


king's  dominions.  James  had  also,  very  soon 
after  his  accession,  both  on  coins  and  in  pro- 
clamations, assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Great 
Britain;  and  here,  in  prudence,  he  ought  to  have 
stopped,  and  left  the  rest  to  the  salutary  ojoera- 
tion  of  time  and  peaceful  intercourse.  But  he 
drove  on  to  his  end,  and  was  greatly  enraged 
with  the  commons  when  they  rejected  his  jiro- 
])0.sition  for  the  naturalization  of  the  ante-nati, 
or  Scots  born  before  his  accession  to  the  English 
throne.  A  decision,  however,  soon  after  ob- 
tained in  the  courts  of  law,  extended  the  rights 
of  naturalization  to  all  Scots  who  were  2)osf-7iati, 
or  born  after  the  king's  accession  ;  so  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  the  mass  of  the  Scots  would 
become  natural  subjects  of  the  English  crown. 
The  commons  did  not  venture  to  call  in  question 
this  right  of  the  post-nati,  though  it  wiis  evident 
that  they  did  not  admit  it  with  veiy  good  will. 
AVhen  uiged  to  go  farther  they  invented  all 
kinds  of  dilhcuUies  and  delays,  which  called 
forth  another  harsh  schooling  from  the  king. 
In  his  speech  to  the  two  liouses,  which  had  the 
haughtiness  but  not  the  dignity  of  Elizabeth,  he 
threatened  to  abandon  London,  and  fix  his  resi- 
«leuce  at  York  or  Berwick  ;  and  he  alluded  with 
bitterness  to  certain  discourses  which  liad  been 
made  in  the  commons'  liouse.' 

The  commons,  who  had  already  learned  that 
James  could  bark  better  than  he  could  bite, 
would  not  take  this  castigation  in  silence.  They 
made  known  to  him,  through  the  speaker,  their 
earnest  de.sire  that  he  wouM  li.sten  to  no  j)rivate 
reports  of  their  doings,  but  take  his  information 
of  the  house's  meaning  from  tliem.selves;  that  he 
would  be  pleased  to  allow  such  members  as  lie 
had  blamed  to  clear  themselves  in  his  hearing; 
and  that  he  would,  by  some  gracious  message,  let 
them  know  that  they  might  deliver  their  opinions 
in  their  jtlaces  without  restraint  or  fear.  On  the 
very  next  day  he  civilly  replied,  through  the 
s])eaker,  that  he  wi.shed  to  jireaerve  their  privi- 
leges, especially  that  of  liberty  of  speech.-  Antl 
yet,  a  very  few  days  after  this  message,  he  was  in- 
terfering again,  and  commenting  on  their  speeches, 
telling  them  that  they  were  too  much  given  to  the 
discussion  of  raattei-s  above  their  comprehension. 
Nay,  when  they  moved  the  reading  of  a  petition, 
which  contained  strong  remonstrances  against  ec- 
clesiastical abuses,  and  in  favour  of  the  deprived 
and  pei-secuted  Puritan  preachers,  the  speaker, 
according  to  orders  received,  told  the  house  that 
his  m.'ijesty  reserved  these  mattei-s  to  himself, 
and  would  not  be  pressed  thereon.  Some  mem- 
bei"s  cried  out  that  this  was  an  infringement  of 
their  liberties;  but  the  speaker  told  them  (and 
truly  enough)  that  there  were  many  precedents 
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—that  the  kite  queen  had  often  restrained  the 
house  from  meddling  in  politics  of  divers  kinds. 
A  motion  was  then  made  for  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  search  for  precedents.  But  here 
James  sent  down  a  second  message,  telling  the 
house  that,  though  the  petition  contained  matter 
whereof  they  could  not  properly  take  cognizance, 
yet,  if  they  thought  good  to  have  it  read,  lie  was 
not  against  the  reading.  The  commons  were 
mollified,  and  the  petition  was  at  last  "with  ge- 
neral liking  agreed  to  sleep." 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1607,  James  prorogued  the 
parliament  till  the  month  of  November  of  the 
same  year,  but,  in  etlect,  it  did  not  meet  again 
till  February,  1610.  While  it  was  still  sitting,  in 
the  month  of  May,  1607,  lawless  assemblages  of 
men,  women,  and  children  were  suddenly  ob- 
served in  Northamptonshire,  Warwickshire,  and 
Leicestershire.  The  king  was  greatly  alarmed, 
and  at  first  thought  that  it  must  be  an  organized 
insurrection,  got  up  either  by  the  Papists  or  by 
the  Puritans,  who  were  equally  dissatisfied  with 
his  government.  But  it  was  nothing  of  the  sort, 
but  rather  resembled  the  agricultural  riots  about 
inclosures  which  happened  in  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward VI.,  and  it  was  soon  and  easily  put  down. 

Meanwhile  James  continued  his  life  of  indo- 
lence and  ease,  hunting  a  good  part  of  the  year, 
and  lying  in  bed  the  gi-eater  ^lart  of  the  day  when 
he  was  not  so  pleasantly  engaged.  He  even  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  he  would  rather  retui'n  to 
Scotland  than  be  chained  for  ever  to  the  council- 
table.  It  was  rarely  that  his  subjects  could  get 
access  to  him  in  his  retreats.  When  thej''  did, 
his  address  and  demeanour,  and  appomtments, 
clashed  strangely  with  the  notion  of  a  most  royal 
and  heaven-descended  prince,  the  image,  as  he 
called  himself,  of  the  Godhead.  He  was  dressed 
all  over  in  colours  green  as  the  grass,  with  a 
little  feather  in  his  cap,  and  a  horn  instead  of  a 
sword  by  his  side.'  His  queen,  Anne  of  Den- 
mark, was  as  fond  of  dancing  and  masks,  fine 
dresses,  and  costly  entertainments,  as  he  was  of 
hunting;  nor  had  she,  on  the  whole,  much  moi'e 
l^ersonal  dignity  than  her  husband.  She  was 
dissijjated,  thoughtless,  extravagant,  and  had  her 
favourites.  But  it  was  the  monstrous  favourit- 
ism of  James  that  withdrew  the  eyes  of  all  from 
his  other  follies  and  the  follies  of  the  queen. 
When  he  first  entered  England,  the  man  he  most 
delighted  to  honour  and  enrich  was  Sir  John 
Eamsay,  who  had  stabbed  the  Earl  of  Gowrie  at 
the  time  of  the  alleged  conspiracy,  for  which  he 
had  been  promoted  by  James  to  be  Viscount 
Haddington.  As  soon  as  they  were  fairly  settled 
in  the  land  of  promise,  he  received  leases  of 
crown-lands, gifts,  and  pensions.  Haddington  had 
recently   been   .£10,000  deep   in    the  merchants' 


books;  but  this  debt  was  presently  i)aid  off,  and 
the  Scottish  viscount  was  well  matched,  being 
married,  by  the  king's  desire,  to  the  daughter  of 
the  great  Earl  of  Sussex.  Towards  the  end  of 
James's  reign  he  was  created  an  English  peer, 
with  the  title  of  Earl  of  Ilolderness.  Next  to 
Haddington,  the  prime  favourite  was  Sir  James 
Hay,  another  Scotchman,  whom  we  have  already 
mentioned,  and  who  was  soon  created  Lord  Hay, 
and  subsequently  Viscount  Doncaster  and  Earl 
of  Carlisle.  Places,  honours,  gifts,  were  show- 
ered upon  this  Scottish  Heliogabalus,  who,  in 
the  course  of  his  very  jovial  life,  "spent  above 
.£400,000,  which,  upon  a  strict  computation,  he 
received  from  the  ci'own,  leaving  not  a  house  nor 
acre  of  land  to  be  remembered  by."-  But  nearly 
all  the  Scottish  favourites,  like  C.irlisle,  and  their 
master,  the  king,  spent  their  money  as  fast  as 
they  could  get  it ;  being  rapacious,  but  certainly 
not  avaricious.  Nor  had  they  long  the  field  to 
themselves;  for  James  presently  chose  to  himself 
minions  of  English  birth,  to  whom  he  gave  far 
more  than  he  ever  bestowed  on  the  Scots.  The 
first  of  these  favourites  was  Sir  Philip  Herbert, 
brother  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  was  pre- 
sently created  Earl  of  Montgomery,  found  in  a 
ricli  wife,  and  loaded  with  gifts.  "  The  Earl  of 
Montgomery,"  says  Clarendon,  "  being  a  young 
man  scarce  of  age  at  the  entrance  of  King  James, 
had  the  good  fortune,  by  the  comeliness  of  his 
person,  his  skill  and  indefatigable  industry  in 
hunting,  to  be  the  first  who  drew  the  king's  eyes 

towards   him  with  affection Before  the 

end  of  the  first  or  second  year  he  was  made 
gentleman  of  the  king's  bedchamber  and  Earl 
of  Montgomery.  .  .  .  He  pretended  to  no  other 
qualifications  than  to  understand  horses  and 
dogs  very  well ;  which  his  master  loved  him 
tlie  better  for,  being  at  his  first  coming  into 
England  very  jealous  of  those  who  had  the  re- 
jnxtation  of  great  parts."  The  Viscount  Had- 
dington, the  Scottish  favourite,  became  jealous 
of  Montgomery,  and  struck  the  English  favou- 
rite with  his  whip  on  a  public  race-course  at 
Croydon  ;  an  insult  which  the  English  took  up 
as  offered  not  merely  to  the  spiritless  minion, 
who  had  not  courage  to  resent  it,  but  to  the  whole 
nation  ;  "  so  far  as  Mr.  John  Pinchback,  though 
a  maimed  man,  having  but  the  perfect  use  of  two 
fingers,  rode  about  with  his  dagger  in  his  hand, 
crying,  '  Let  us  break  our  fast  with  them  here 
and  dine  with  the  rest  at  London.'  But  Herbert, 
not  offering  to  strike  again,  there  was  nothing 
spilt  but  the  reputation  of  a  gentleman."^  This 
coward's  mother,  the  high-minded  sister  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  tore  her  hair  when  she  lieard  of 
her  son's  dishonour.  James  took  the  matter  into 
his  own  hands,  sent  Haddington  to  the  Tower 
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for  a  short  time,  and  then  reconciled  the  pai-ties. 
He  had  a  deal  of  work  of  the  like  kind — for  the 
Scottish  and  English  courtiers  quarrelled  inces- 
santly, and  sometimes  fought  to  the  death. 

When  Philip  Herbert,  Earl  of  Montgomery, 
saw  himself  supplanted  in  the  king's  strange 
favoiu*  by  a  new  comer,  he  betrayed  no  i-esent- 
ment,  but  clung  to  the  new  minion  as  to  a  bosom 
friend — a  line  of  conduct  which  quite  charmed 
the  king,  and  which  secured  to  Herbert  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  royal  liberality  and  good-will. 
This  new  favourite,  who  over-topped  all  his  pre- 
decessors, and  first  put  the  monstrous  folly  or 
vice  of  James  in  its  full  and  disgusting  light, 
was  Robert  Carr,  or  Ker,  of  the  Border  family 
of  Fernyherst,  which  had  suflTered  severely  in  the 
cause  of  the  king's  mother.  It  is  said  that,  when 
a  mere  child,  Robert  Carr  had  been  l)age  to 
James.  In  his  youth  he  went  over  to  France, 
accoi'ding  to  the  custom  of  Scottish  gentlemen, 
and  there  acquired  many  courtly  graces  and  ac- 
complishments. He  was  poor,  even  beyond  tlie 
bounds  of  Scottish  poverty,  but  "straight-limlwd, 
well-favoured,  strong-shouldered,  and  smooth- 
faced, with  some  sort  of  cuuning  and  show  of 
modesty;"'  and  he  had  been  taught  that  personal 
beauty,  gay  dress,  and  manners,  would  make 
him  a  fortune  at  court.  He  had  recently  re- 
turned from  the  Continent,  and  the  gloss  was 
not  oft' his  French-cut  doublet  when  he  appeared, 
in  the  month  of  July,  IGOO,  as  page  or  esquire  to 
the  Lord  Dingwall,  in  a  grand  tilting-match  at 
Westminster.  In  the  course  of  the  chivalrous 
entertainment  he  had  to  present  liis  lord's  shield 
to  the  king.  In  doing  this  his  horse  fell  with 
him,  or  threw  him,  close  to  James's  feet.  His 
leg  was  broken,  but  his  fortune  wa.s  made.  The 
king,  struck  with  his  beauty,  and  tenderly  moved 
Vty  his  accident,  ordered  him  to  be  instantly  car- 
ried into  Master  Rider's  house  at  Charing  Cross, 
sent  his  own  sni'geou  to  attend  him,  and,  as  .soon 
as  the  tilting  was  over — "  having  little  desire  to 
behold  the  trium])h,  but  much  to  have  it  ended" 
— lie  flew  to  visit  him,  and  wait  upon  him  in 
person;  and  after,  by  his  daily  visiting  and  mourn- 
ing over  him,  taking  all  care  for  his  speedy  re- 
covery, he  made  the  day-break  of  his  glory  a]> 
pear."'  Carr,  at  this  time,  w;\ii  scarcely  of  age, 
and  as  James  soon  found  out  that  the  more  scho- 
lastic i>art  of  his  education  had  been  sadly  ne- 
glectcil,  he  undertook  to  teach  him  Latin  himself, 
and  gave  liim  a  lesson  every  morning.'  And 
soon  he  began  to  give  court  places  and  rich  pre- 
sents— things  wliich  Carr  coveted  more  than  all 


the  Latinity  of  James's  preceptor,  Buchanan,  or 
of  Cicero  and  Horace.  On  Cliristmas  Eve,  1607, 
the  new  favourite  was  knighted,  and  sworn  gen- 
tleman of  the  bedchamber,  which  place  kept  him 
constantly  about  the  king,  who  took  no  care  to 
conceal  his  nauseous  affection  from  the  court,  lean- 
ing on  his  arm,  pinching  his  cheek,  smoothing 
his  rufiied  garment,  and  looking  in  his  face  even 
when  directing  his  discourse  to  others.  Soon 
everybody  who  had  to  ask  a  favoui',  to  jiress  a 
suit,  or  to  demand  simple  justice,  found  that  the 
surest  road  to  success  was  through  the  good 
graces  and  protection  of  Sir  Robert  Carr.  It 
wa.s  at  tirst  feiired  that  Carr,  as  a  Scot,  wouhl 
especially  favour  his  own  countrymen;  but  this 
was  not  the  case,  probably  because  the  English 
lords  and  ladies  could  pay  him  best.  "  He  even 
appeared  to  be  endeavouring  to  forget  his  native 
country,  and  his  father's  hou.se,  having  none  of 
note  about  him  but  English.  But,  above  all,  was 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury  his  Pythias."*  This  close 
friendship,  which  ended  in  the  murder  of  Over- 
bury,  commenced  with  Carr's  first  appearance  at 
court;  and  it  became  the  custom  to  bribe  and 
flatter  Sir  Thomas,  on  account  of  the  influence  he 
had  witii  his  friend.  Cecil  and  Suffolk,  who  were 
rivals,  tried  hard  which  should  engioss  him  and 
make  him  their  monopoly.  All  this  seems  to 
have  inflated  Overbury,  who  was  otherwise  mo- 
derate and  cunning,  and  a  man  of  excellent 
parts  andaccompli.shments.  But  it  was  not  until 
after  the  death  of  Cecil,  in  1012,  that  the  minion 
was  allowed  to  take  his  flight  to  the  pinnacle  of 
honour,  and  to  become  a  soi  t  of  dictator  both  in 
court  and  kingdom. 

IROR  ir(»f>  AH  the  restnf  Eurojie  might 
despise  the  personal  character 
and  the  timid  policy  of  the  English  monarch  ; 
but  there  was  one  infant  republic  obligeil,  by  cir- 
cumstances which  he  had  not  made,  to  look  to 
James  with  anxiety  and  awe.  This  w:is  the 
government  of  Holland  and  the  L^nited  Provin- 
ces, some  of  the  keys  to  which  he  lield  in  the 
cautionary  towns  of  Flushing,  Brill,  and  Riim- 
mekens.  At  one  moment  there  was  a  report 
that  James  was  in  treaty  with  Philip  III.  for  the 
sale  of  those  places  which  the  Dutch  had  not 
been  able  or  willing  to  redeem  with  money;  and 
after  concluding  his  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain, 
by  which  he  bound  himself  to  be  neutiTil,  he  had 
permitted  troo])s  to  be  levied  in  England  for  the 
service  of  the  S]>aniards  and  the  Archduke 
Albert,  who  yet  flattered  himself  with  hopes  of 
reducing  the  free  States.     In  the  end,  the  arch- 


'  Ifitfiir  Atit. 

'  "Lord!"  exclaims  Sir  Anthony  Weldon,  "how  the  gre.it 
men  flocked  then  to  see  him,  and  to  offer  to  his  shrine  iii  such 
abundance,  tliat  tlie  king  w.-js  forced  to  l.iy  a  restraint,  lest  it 
nii^ht  rotanl  his  recovery  by  siiending  his  spirits.  And  to 
facilitate  the  cure,  uire  was  t^iken  for  a  choice  diet  for  himself 


.and  chirurgeons  with  Ilia  attendants,  and  no  souucr  recovered 
but  a  proclaimed  favourite." 

'  "I  think  some  one  should  t«.ich  him  English  too;  for,  as 
he  is  a  Scottish  l.id,  he  h.ith  much  neetl  of  better  language." — 
Letter  of  Lord  Thomuf  Iloicard  to  Sir  John  Harrington.  Ktiint 
Ant.  *  Wdilo;. 
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duke  either  made  or  listened  to  an  overture  to 
negotiate  separately  with  the  Dutch,  upon  the 
basis  of  their  independence,  without  communi- 
cation with  James,  who  would  fain  have  held 
himself  as  arbitrator,  or  with  any  other  party. 
When  a  truce  was  agreed  upon  with  the  arch- 
duke, tlie  Dutch,  in  the  month  of  April,  1007,  in- 
formed the  King  of  France  that  they  had  opened 
negotiations  for  a  definitive  peace  with  Spain, 
and  invited  their  ally,  Henry,  to  participate  with 
them  in  the  treaty.  Three  months  after,  the 
States  condescended  to  give,  in  a  formal  manner, 
the  same  intelligence  and  the  same  invitation  to 
the  King  of  England.  The  vanity  of  James 
must  have  been  hurt,  but  he  acceded  with  alac- 
rity, and  joined  himself  with  Henry  IV.,  as 
mediator  and  guarantee.  On  the  2yth  of  March, 
1609,  a  truce  was  concluded  for  twelve  years 
between  Spain  and  the  new  republic — a  truce 
equivalent  to  a  peace.  By  this  treaty  the  bi'ave 
and  persevering  Hollanders,  after  a  forty  years' 
wai',  obtained  from  their  tyrannical  masters  en- 
tire independence,  liberty  to  trade  to  the  Indies, 
and  the  closing  of  the  Scheldt.  James  got  for 
himself  the  acknowledgment  of  a  debtof  £818,000, 
as  the  sum  total  of  what  was  due  to  the  English 
crown;  and  the  promise  of  the  States  to  discharge 
this  debt  by  annual  instalments  of  £60,000  each. 
In  the  meanwhile,  and  until  liquidation,  James 
was  to  retain  j^ossession  of  Flushing,  Brill,  and 
Rammekens.' 

The  grand  merit — ]ierhaps  the  greatest  of  Eli- 
zabeth's government — was  its  strict  order  and 
economy.  This,  as  we  have  remarked  before, 
enabled  her  to  maintain  her  high  notions  of  pre- 
rogative, which  were,  however,  on  most  public 
occasions,  coloured  over  with  kind  and  jiopular 
language,  and  varnished  with  dignity  and  grace.- 
But  James  was  extravagant  beyond  all  precedent, 
and  he  allowed  the  queen  and  his  children,  or  the 
corrupt  and  greedy  courtiers  about  them,  to 
squander  great  sums.  He  was  always  in  want 
of  money.  In  the  third  year  of  his  reign  he  could 
neither  pay  his  servants,  nor  decently  supply  his 
own  table.  The  treasurer.  Lord  Dorset,  was 
stopped  in  the  streets  by  the  servants  of  the 
household,  who  wanted  their  wages,  and  the  pur- 
veyors refused  further  su])plies  till  they  should 
be  settled  with.  Upon  the  death  of  the  Earl 
of  Dorset,  in  1608,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  (Cecil) 
succeeded  to  the  post  of  treasurer,  still  retaining 
his  secretai-yship  of  state.  The  Earl  of  North- 
ampton, who  became  lord  privy-seal  about  the 
same  time,  had  considerable  authority  or  influ- 


1  Rymer;  Birch,  Ner/otiations;  Stow. 

-  "  Yoxu-  queen  (Elizabeth)  did  talk  of  her  subjects'  love  and 
affection,  and,  in  good  truth,  she  aimed  well ;  our  king  talketh 
of  Ms  subjects'  fear  and  subjection,  and  herein  I  think  he  doth 
well  too,  OS  long  as  it  hulddh  youd." — Lord  T.  Howard  to  Har- 
riiujton.     Nufjii:  Ant. 


euce  with  the  king ;  but  Cecil  might  be  regarded 
now  as  prime  minister,  or  sole  acting  minister 
of  England.  He  found  the  treasury  empty,  but 
fortunately  a  portion  of  the  subsidies  had  not  yet 
been  paid  in  and  spent.  This  money  was  some- 
thing to  stand  by,  and  his  fertile  mind  devi.sed 
other  means  of  raising  supplies  without  consent 
of  parliament.  Monopolies  more  oppressive  tJiau 
any  that  had  ])receded  them  were  established 
and  bartered;  a  right  of  fishery  off  the  coasts  of 
England  and  Scotland  was  sold  to  the  Dutch ;  a 
feudal  aid  of  twenty  shillings  on  each  knight's 
fee  was  levied  by  an  old  law,  and  duties  were 
imposed  upon  the  import  and  export  of  goods  by 
the  prerogative  alone,  without  any  reference 
even  to  the  sanction  of  parliament.  In  the  latter 
course  Dorset  had  begun  before  liini,  by  laying 
an  import  duty  on  Corinth  raisins,  or  currants, 
by  letters-patent.  Bates,  a  Turkey  merchant, 
resisted  payment.  He  was  proceeded  against  in 
the  Court  of  Exchequer,  where  the  barons  de- 
cided for  the  crown,  and  laid  down  a  right  of 
taxation  in  the  king  without  parliament,  which 
was  highly  satisfactory  to  James  and  his  minis- 
ters. With  this  precedent  before  him,  Cecil 
went  boldly  to  work,  and  imposed  duties  upon 
various  kinds  of  goods  by  orders  under  the  great 
seal.  But  all  these  sources  of  revenue  were  not 
sufficient  to  supply  James's  expenditure,  and  Ik; 
was  driven  by  his  necessities  to  call  together 
again  his  parliament,  which  had  been  prorogued 
some  thirty  months. 

The  houses  began  their  session 
on  the  1-ith  of  February,  when  Cecil 
represented  to  the  lords,  instead  of  causing  it  to 
be  represented  to  the  commons,  that  the  king's 
necessities  were  such  as  to  call  for  an  immediate 
supply.  Neither  time  nor  anything  else  was 
gained  by  this  irregular  mode  of  proceeding,  and 
the  minister  was  brought  to  a  dead  jiause  by  the 
murmurs  of  the  commons,  who  took  up  the 
question  of  taxation  and  duty-making.  Several 
of  the  members  had  sifted  the  legal  authorities, 
and  had  ai-rived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  de- 
cision of  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  in  the  case 
of  Bates  was  illegal.  Hakewill  and  Yelverton 
made  two  elaborate  speeches  to  this  effect,  and 
they  were  lamely  answered  by  Bacon  and  Sir 
John  Davis,  who  sustained  the  cause  of  preroga- 
tive. The  opposition  became  resolute  and  clamor- 
ous. James  intimated,  by  a  message,  that  they 
must  not  talk  upon  such  subjects;  but  it  appears 
that  they  talked  louder  than  ever.  He  then 
called  both  houses  before  him  at  Whitehall,  and 
delivered  to  them  a  long  lecture,  which  was  at 
once  blasphemous  and  ridiculous.  "Kings,"  said 
this  unroyal  specimen,  "are  justly  called  gods, 
for  that  they  exercise  a  manner  or  resemblance 
of  Divine  power  upon  earth;  for,  if  you  will  cuu- 
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siller  the  attributes  of  God,  you  shall  see  how 
they  agree  in  the  person  of  a  king.  God  hath 
power  to  create  or  destroy — to  make  or  unmake 
^at  his  pleasure;  to  give  life  or  send  death;  to 
judge  all,  and  to  be  judged  nor  accountable  to 
none;  to  raise  low  things  and  to  make  high  things 
low  at  liis  pleasure;  and  to  God  both  soul  and 
body  are  due.  And  the  like  power  have  kings: 
they  make  and  unmake  their  subjects;  they  have 
power  of  raising  and  casting  down,  of  life  and  of 
death — judges  over  all  their  subjects,  and  in  all 
causes,  and  yet  accountable  to  none  but  God 
only.  They  have  power  to  exalt  low  things  and 
abase  high  things,  and  make  of  their  subjects 
like  men  of  chess — a  pawn  to  take  a  bishop  or  a 
knight;  and  to  cry  up  or  down  any  of  their  sub- 
jects as  they  do  their  money.  And  to  the  king 
IS  due  both  the  affection  of  the  soul  and  the  ser- 
vice of  the  body  of  his  subjects." '  In  the  end 
he  told  them  that  it  was  sedition  in  subjects  to 
dispute  what  a  king  might  do  in  the  plenitude 
of  his  power — that  kings  wex-e  before  laws,  and 
that  all  laws  were  granted  by  them  as  matter  of 
favour  to  the  people.  But,  notwithstanding  this 
parallelizing  of  himself  with  the  divinity,  the 
commons  would  not  allow  that  he  liad  any  right 
to  lay  duties  upon  currants  or  broad-cloth  with- 
out their  consent,  and  they  presented  a  strong 
remonstrance  against  his  inhibitions.  They 
claimed  "as  an  ancient  general  and  undoubted 
right  of  parliament,  freely  to  ilebate  all  matters 
whidi  do  properly  concern  the  subject."  They 
<lid  not  take  upon  themselves  to  review  the  judg- 
ment given  by  the  Court  of  Excheijuer,  but  they 
desired  to  know  the  reasons  whereon  that  judg- 
ment was  grounded,  "especially  as  it  was  gene- 
rally ajjia-ehended  that  the  reasons  of  that  judg- 
ment e.vtcniknl  much  farther,  even  to  the  utter 
ruin  of  the  ancient  liberty  of  this  kingdom,  and 
of  the  subjects'  rights  of  property  in  their  lands 
and  goods."'  They  toUl  him  that  the  kings  of  this 
realm,  with  the  assent  of  jiarlianient,  make  laws 
and  taxes,  and  imi)ose  duties  upon  goods  and 
merchandise,  but  not  otherwise:  that  his  ma- 
jesty's most  luunble  connnons,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  their  ancestors,  and  linding  that  his 
majesty,  without  advice  or  consent  of  parliament, 
had  lately,  in  time  of  peace,  set  both  greater  im- 
positions, and  far  more  in  number,  than  any  of 
his  ancestors  had  ever  done  in  times  of  war,  with 
ail  humility  presumed  to  ]wtition  that  all  impo- 
sitions set  without  assent  of  parliament  should 
be  quite  abolished  and  taken  away,  anil  that  his 
majesty,  in  imitation  of  his  noble  progenitors, 
would  be  ple;i.seil  that  a  law  be  made  during  this 
session  of  parliament,dechiringthatall  impositions 
or  duties  set,  or  to  be  set  uj>on  his  people,  their 
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goods  or  merchandise,  save  only  by  common  consent 
or  parliament,  are,  and  ever  shall  be  void.'  This 
was  gall  and  wormwood  to  James;  but  the  com- 
mons did  more  than  petition  ;  they  passed  a  bill, 
taking  away  impositions.  This,  however,  was 
rejected  by  the  lords,  who  were  not  disposed  to 
do  anything  to  check  the  march  of  absolutism  ; 
and  the  bench  of  bishops  were  always  ready  to 
tind  texts  in  Scripture  for  the  support  of  the  pre- 
rogative. The  whole  High  Church  party  had  by 
this  time  gone  far  into  the  Divine  right,  and  had 
adopted  the  theory  that  the  king's  power  was  of 
God,  and  that  of  the  parliament  only  of  man. 

On  coming  into  the  ofhce  of  lord-treasurer, 
Cecil  had  found  that  the  king's  debts  amounted 
to  .£1,300,000,  while  his  ordinary  expenditure 
was  calculated  to  exceed  his  i-evenue  by  i,'8i,000 
at  least.  lie  had  reduced  the  ilebt  by  about  two- 
thirds;  but  he  saw  it  accumulating  afresh.  He 
roundly  ])roposed  a  perpetual  yearly  revenue  t<.> 
be  granteil,  once  for  all,  by  parliament;  and,  as 
the  price  of  this  vote,  he  promised  in  the  king's 
name  that  every  grievance  should  be  redressed 
and  other  modes  of  raising  money  abandoned. 
The  commons  instantly  brought  forward  a  host 
of  grievances;  tlie  minister  and  courtiers  wished 
tliem  to  vote  the  money  fii*st  and  complain  after- 
wards ;  but  they  stuck  to  their  grievances.  One 
of  the  most  imi)ortant  of  the.se  was  the  ecclesias- 
tical High  Commission  Court,  a  most  arbitrary 
tribunal,  which  fined  and  luijn-isoned  —  passed 
sentence  without  appeal — constantly  interfered 
with  mens  domestic  concerns  and  their  civil 
rights— and  in  its  ordinary  proceilure  despised 
the  rules  and  precautions  of  the  common  law. 
Another  glaring  abuse  wjis  the  king's  attemjjt- 
ing  to  do  everything  by  his  own  juoilamation. 
James,  indeed,  might  have  been  called  the  king 
of  proclamations.  The  commons  told  him  that 
it  was  the  indubitable  right  of  the  people  of  this 
kingdom  not  to  be  made  subject  to  any  punish- 
ment that  shall  extend  to  their  lives,  lands, 
bodies,  or  goods,  other  than  such  as  iire  ordained 
by  the  common  hiw  of  this  land,  or  the  statutes 
made  by  their  common  consent  in  parliament. 
They  then  complained  that  it  had  been  attempted 
to  make  royal  proclamations  take  the  place  of  law ; 
that  proclamations  had  been  of  late  years  much 
more  frei[uent  than  they  had  ever  been  l)efore, 
extending  to  liberty,  jjroperty,  inheritances,  and 
livelihoods  of  men;  some  of  them  tending  to  alter 
tlie  law;  some  made  shortly  after  a  session  of  par- 
liament for  matter  rejected  in  tlie  .same  session; 
some  ordering  punishments  to  be  inflicted  before 
lawful  trial  and  conviction ;  some  referring  the 
I  punishment  of  offenders  to  courts  of  arbitrary 
\  discretion  ;  some  to  support  oppressive  monopo- 
'i  lies,  &c.      "By  reason  whereof,"  continued  the 
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commons,  "there  is  a  general  fear  conceived  and 
spread  amongst  your  majesty's  ])eople,  that  pro- 
clamations will,  by  degrees,  grow  up  and  increase 
to  the  strength  and  nature  of  laws,  whereby  not 
only  that  ancient  ha])])iness  and  freedom  will  be 
much  blemished  (if  not  quite  taken  away),  which 
their  ancestors  have  so  long  enjoyed  ;  but  the 
same  may  also  (in  process  of  time)  bring  a  new 
form  of  arbitrary  government  upon  the  realm : 
and  this  their  fear  is  the  more  increased  by  oc- 
casion of  certain  books  lately  ]iublished,  which 
ascribe  a  greater  power  to  proclamations  than 
heretofore  had  been  conceived  to  belong  unto 
them ;  as  also  by  the  care  taken  to  reduce  all 
the  proclamations  made  since  your  majesty's 
reign  into  one  volume,  and  to  print  them  in  such 
form  as  acts  of  ])arliameut  formerly  have  been, 
and  still  are  used  to  be,  which  seemeth  to  im])ly 
a  purpose  to  give  them  more  reputation  and  more 
establishment  than  heretofore  they  have  had.' 
The  commons,  after  giving  a  li.st  of  James's  arlii- 
traiy  pi'oclamations,  proceeded  to  complain  of  the 
delay  of  the  courts  of  law  in  granting  writs  of 
prohibition  and  habeas  corpus,  and  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  council  of  Wales  over  the  four 
bordering  shires  of  Gloucester,  Worcester,  Here- 
ford, and  Salop,  which  it  was  pretended  were 
included  within  their  authority  as  marches  of 
Wales.  Their  other  chief  grievances  were,  the 
Duke  of  Lennox's  patent  for  seai'ching  and  seal- 
ing new  drapery,  monopolies  of  wine,  licenses 
and  taxes  recently  set  upon  all  public-houses, 
and  a  tax  or  duty  upon  sea- coal. 

The  lofty,  the  firm  and  moderate  tone  of  this 
petition  of  grievances  ought  to  have  warned 
James  that  the  spirit  of  the  commons  was  un- 
dergoing a  great  change,  and  that  whatever  had 
been  their  timidity  and  servility  under  the  house 
of  Tudor,  they  would  now  aim  at  occupying  their 
elevated  and  proper  position  in  the  constitution. 
But  James,  though  alarmed  and  in  dreadful 
want  of  their  money,  clung  fast  to  his  preroga- 
tive, and  thought  to  satisfy  them  with  civil  words 
and  paltry  concessions.  With  regard  to  the  Court 
of  High  Commission,  which  probably  indisposed 
the  minds  of  a  greater  number  of  his  subjects 
than  any  other  single  cause,  he  would  not  cede  a 
line.  As  to  the  proclamations,  he  vouchsafed  to 
promise  that  they  should  never  exceed  what  the 
law  warranted.  The  royal  licenses  to  public- 
houses  he  generously  agreed  to  revoke.  But  the 
commons,  who  maintained  that  he  liad  no  right 
to  lay  it  on,  would  not  vote  him  a  perjietual  re- 
■venue  in  exchange  for  this  tax  upon  victuallers, 
and  there  was  a  pause  exceedingly  distressing  to 
the  needy  king. 

There  remained  certain  parts  of  his  royal  pre- 
rogative which  the   commons   had  hanlly  veii- 
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tured  to  ilispute;  but  as  the  minister  spoke  of 
"  retribution"  for  "contribution,''they  came  under 
discussion.     These  wei-e  the  matters  of  wardship, 
tenure  by  knight  service,  and  the  old  grievance 
of  purveyance.     The  commons  got  the  lords  to 
discuss  the  several  subjects  with  them  in  com- 
mittees of  conference,  and  Cecil  showed  a  will- 
ingness to  bai-gain  for  the  surrender  of  these  feu- 
dal sources  of  revenue  in  exchange  for  a  fixed 
annual  sum.     But  it  was  soon  found  that  James, 
though  willing  to  give  up  wardship  and  ])urvey- 
ance,   was   exceedingly  reluctant   to   ])art   with 
tenure  by  knight  service.      Still,   however,  the 
commons  thought  the  concessions  he  was  willing 
to  make  well  worth  the  purchasing.    It  remained 
to  fix  the  price.     James  asked  £.300,000  per  an- 
num as  a  full  composition  for  abolishing  the  right 
of  wardshi]),  and  for  taking  away  all  purveyance, 
with  some  other  concessions.-     This  was  thouglit 
too   dear,  and,  after  a   good   deal   of  haggling, 
the  king   reduced   it   to   .£220,000   per   annum. 
The    commons,   under   the  threat  of  a  dissolu- 
tion, bade  up  to  £200,000,  and  the  court  gladly 
closed  with  them  at  that  price.     But  parliament 
had  to  guai-d  itself  against  tha  prerogative,  which 
had  been  held  up  as  beyond  the  control  of  sta- 
tute ;  and  they  had  also  to  devise  by  what  means 
the  £200,000  per  annum  should  be  levied.    They 
were  resolved  to  be    slow  and   cautious ;   their 
session  had  l)een  already  pi'olonged  to  the  mid- 
dle of  July,  and   it  Avas  therefore  agreed  that 
they  should  vote  something  to  meet  the  king's 
immediate    exigencies,    and  resume  the  subject 
after  prorogation.     All  that  the  commons  voted 
was  an  aid  of  one  subsidy  and  one  tenth ;  upon 
which  they  were  prorogued  to  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober.    When  they  met  again,  James  was  aston- 
ished and   irritated  to   find  that  the   commons 
were  in  a  less  complying  humour  than  before. 
He   wanted   to   concede   less  than  he  had  pro- 
mised :    they   insisted  upon    having    more  than 
they  had  bargained  for.     During  the  recess  they 
had  reflected  seriously  on  the  growing  extrava- 
gance of  the  king  and  the  rapacity  of  his  cour- 
tiers.    They  suspected  that  the  king  would  not 
keep  his  part  of  the  bargain  ;  they  saw  that  no 
redress  was  to  be  expected  as  to  the  tyranny  of 
the   ecclesiastical    courts  —  that  illegal  customs 
were  still  exacted  at  the  out-ports — that  procla- 
mations were  to  have  the  force  of  acts  of  parlia- 
ment.    In  this  frame  of  mind  (and  there  was  a 
large  party  that  had  bi'ooded  with  horror  or  dis- 
gust over  James's  blasj^hemous  boastings)  they 
declared  their  reluctance  to  voting  the  £200,000 
per  annum  without  a  better  assurance  of  an  equi- 
A'alent  in  substantial  reforms.    James  summoned 
them  to  a  conference;  and  about  thirty  members 
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Avaited  iii)on  Ins  majesty  at  Whitehall.  The  king 
desired  them  to  make  a  direct  answer  to  some 
questions  which  he  should  put  to  them.  The 
Urst  was,  Whether  they  thought  he  was  really  in 
want  of  money,  as  his  ti'easurer  and  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  had  informed  them?  "Whereto, 
when  Sir  Francis  Bacon  had  begun  to  answer  in 
a  more  extravagant  style  than  his  majesty  did 
delight  to  hear,  he  picked  out  Sir  Jleury  Neville, 
commanding  him  to  answer,  according  to  his  con- 
science. Thereupon  Sir  Henry  Neville  did  di- 
j-ectly  answer,  that  he  thought  his  majesty  was 
in  want.  '  Then,'  said  the  king, '  tell  me  whether  it 
])elongeth  to  you,  that  are  my  subjects,  to  relieve 
me  or  not.'  'To  this,'  quoth  Sir  Harry,  'I  must 
answer  with  a  distinction :  where  your  majesty's 
expense  groweth  by  the  commonwealth,  we  are 
bound  to  maintain  it;  otherwi.se  not.'  And  so, 
continuing  his  s])eech,  he  gave  a  note,  that  in  this 
one  parliament  they  had  already  given  four  sub- 
sidies and  seven  fifteenths,  which  is  more  than 
ever  was  given  by  any  parliament,  at  any  time, 
upon  any  occa.sion;  and  yet,  witlial,  they  had  no 
i-elief  of  their  grievances.  Tiien  was  his  majesty 
instant  to  have  him  declare  what  their  grievan- 
ces were.  'To  all  their  grievances,'  said  Sir 
Harry,  '  J  am  not  privy,  but  of  those  that  have 
come  to  my  knowledge  I  will  make  recital.'  And 
so  began  to  say  that,  in  matter  of  justice,  they 
I'ould  not  have  an  equal  proceeding  (aiming,  per- 
lia])s,  athis  maje.sty's  prerogative,  nullum  tempus 
Dccurrct  regi ;)  and  then,  falling  upon  the  juris- 
<liction  of  the  marches  of  Wales,  Sir  Herbert 
(h'oft  took  the  word  o>it  of  his  mouth  ;  otlier- 
wise  it  was  thought  Sir  Harry,  being  charged 
upon  his  conscience,  would  have  delivered  his 
judgment  ujiou  all,  in  what  respect  soever  it  might 
be  taken."' 

James  now  jirorogued  the  jiarliament  for  nine 
weeks,  a  time  which,  by  his  orders,  w;is  employed 
by  the  court  ])arty  in  "dealing  every  one  with 
liis  friends  .and  acquaintance  in  the  house,  to 
work  them  to  some  better  reason."-  But  the 
commons  would  not  be  so  wrought  upon;  they 
were  resolute  not  to  replenish  "  the  royal  cis- 
tern'' without  a  guarantee;  and  this  made  the 
king  determine  that  they  should  not  meet  again 
to  question  his  jn-erogative  without  filling  his 
excliequer.^  "  He  dissolved  the  parliament  by 
jiroclamation."* 

The  dissolution  took  place  on  the  0th  of  Feb- 
ruary, Kill,  not  a  single  act  having  been  passed 
in  the  late  session.  lu  the  preceding  month  of 
November,  while  the  king  was  smarting  under 
liis  disappointments  and  reviling  all  ])arliameuts, 
the  i)rimate  Bancroft  departed  this  life,  as  much 
applauded  by  the  High  Church  ]>artv  as  he  was 


condemned  by  the  Puritans  and  all  classes  of 
Dissenters.    The  orthodox  Clarendon  afterwards 
declared  that  "  his  death  was  never  enough  to  be 
lamented" — that  he  "understood  the  Church  ex- 
cellently, and  had  almost  rescued  it  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Calvinian  party,  and  veiy  much 
subdued  the  unruly  spirit  of  the  non-conformists 
by  and  after  the  conference  at  Hampton  Courts '" 
During  the  stormy  debates  of  these  last  sessions, 
Bancroft  had  done  his  best  to  defend  his  Church 
from  the  reformers,  and  to  encourage  the  king  In 
his  jjrerogative  course.     To  the  surjmse  of  most 
people  who  were  unacquainted  with  certain  ser- 
vices, both  secret  and  public,  which  he  had  ren- 
dered to  the  king  in  a  recent  visit  to  Scotland, 
Doctor  George  Abbot,  only  eighteen  months  a 
bishop,  was  now  promoted  to  the  i)rimacy.     Al)- 
bot,  instead  of  being  a  High  Churchman,  like 
Bancroft,  w;\s  strongly  imbued  Avith  Presbyterian 
or  Calvinistic  principles,  and  disposed,  not  merely 
to  tolerate, but  to  ]iatronize  tlie  Puritan  ]ireachers. 
In  the  Avords  of  Clarendon,  Avho  takes  the  least 
faA'Ourable  view  of  liis  character,  and  Avho  is  dis- 
posed to  attribute  the  growtli  of  Puritanism  aji<l 
disaffection  to  liis  conduct  as  head  of  the  Angli- 
can   church   under   James,   Abbot  "considered 
Christian  religion  no  otherwise  tlian  as  it  ab- 
horred and  reviled  Popery,  and  A-alued  those  men 
most  who  did  that  the  most  furiously.     For  the 
strict  observation  of  the  disci])lineof  the  Cliurch, 
or  the  conformity  to  the  articles  or  canons  es- 
tablished, he  made  little  inquiry  and  took  less 
care;  and  having  himself  made  a  very  little  pro- 
gress in  the  ancient  and  solid  study  of  divinity, 
he  adhered  only  to  the  doctrine  of  Calvin,  and 
for  his  sake  did  not  think  so  ill  of  that  disci])line 
as  he  ought  to  have  done.""     In  this  way  the 
Church  became  divided  against  itself;  but  the  in- 
tolerance   of   Chmchmen  in  general   continued 
much  the  same,  or,  if  there  Avere  a  difference,  it 
Avas  seen  in  an   increased   hostility  to  Pa)>ists, 
arising  out  of  the  more  ardent  zeal  of  the  Cal- 
A'inists. 

Perhaps  they  liaA-e  somcAvhat  oven-ited  the 
delicate  sensitiveness  of  his  mind,  or  overlooked 
the  diseased,  crazy  state  of  his  body'  (and  he  Avas 
sixty-two  or  sixty-three  years  old  Avhen  he  died); 
but  liistorians  liaA'^e  ])retty  generally  attriVnited 
the  death  of  Robert  Cecil,  Eai-1  of  Salisbury,  to 
the  mortifications  he  experienced  in  this  jiarlia- 
ment,  and  to  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of 
the  government  which  Avere  consequent  on  the 
firmness  of  the  commons.  Though  his  own  cof- 
fei-s  Avere  Avell  filled,  the  treasury  Avas  emjiTy,  and 
he  ])robably  entertained  no  very  sanguine  lioj)e 
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of  re])leuishiiig  it  by  the  sale  of  crown  lands  and 
the  raising  of  loans  in  the  different  counties  by 
sending  privy  seals,  which  latter  exercise  of  the 
jirerogative  was  put  in  force  with  a  trembling 
hand,  lest  "  that  sacred  seal  should  be  refused  hy 
the  desperate  hardness  of  the  prejudiced  people." 
Whatever  was  the  cause,  the  minister  fell  into  a 
languid,  hopeless  state,  and  retired  from  business 
to  drink  the  waters  at  Bath.  He  derived  no 
benefit  from  the  healing  springs,  and,  on  the  24th 
of  May,  1612,  he  died,  worn  out  and  wretched, 
at  Marlborough,  on  his  way  back  to  the  court. 
Tedious  sufferings  had  obliterated  the  charms  of 
rank  and  honours,  princely  mansions,  and  wide 
estates,  an  enormous  wealth,  and  a  jDolicy  and 
ambition  which  had  triumphed  over  many  a  for- 
midable rival.  In  his  last  moments  he  said  to 
Sir  Walter  Cope,  "  Ease  and  pleasm-e  quake  to 
hear  of  death;  but  my  life,  full  of  cares  and 
miseries,  desireth  to  be  dissolved."  His  death 
was  certainly  not  less  welcome  to  the  great  mass 
of  the  nation;  but,  in  the  worse  that  followed, 
people  afi'ectionately  remembered  the  bad  rule  of 
this  remarkable  son  of  a  most  remai'kable  father. 
Though  heartless  and  perfidious,  Cecil  had  abili- 
ties of  the  highest  order;  and  though  subservient 
and  ready  to  erect  James  into  an  absolute  mon- 
arch rather  than  lose  favour  and  olSce  by  thwart- 
ing that  prince's  vehement  inclinations,  he  had  a 
sense  of  national  dignity,  and  a  sj^stem  of  foreign 
policy  which  would  have  saved  England  from 
degradation.  The  ministers  who  succeeded  him 
had  all  his  baseness  and  villainy  with  none  of  his 
genius. 

Before  Cecil  found  peace  in  his  grave,  the  fate 
of  an  interesting  victim,  whose  adventui'es  fur- 
nish one  of  the  most  touching  episodes  in  our 
history,  had  been  sealed  by  a  barbarous  hand. 
The  Lady  Arabella  Stuart,  whose  descent  was  a 
crime  never  to  be  forgiven,  had  been  kept  chiefly 
about  court  ever  since  the  trial  of  Raleigh  and 
Cobham.  In  the  disorderly  and  tasteless  revelry 
of  the  court  she  had  continued  to  cultivate  a  taste 
for  elegant  literature,  not  wholly  neglecting  the 
study  of  divinity,  which  James  seems  to  have 
made  fashionable  with  both  sexes,  and  nearly  all 
classes  of  his  subjects.  It  was  her  avowed  pi'e- 
ference  of  a  single  life  that  somewhat  disarmed 
the  dangerous  jealousy  of  Elizabeth,  though  even 
in  that  queen's  reign  her  condition  was  a  very 
unhappy  one.  James,  at  one  time,  when  he  had 
neither  wife  nor  children  of  his  own,  asked  the 
hand  of  the  Lady  Arabella  for  his  favourite 
Esrae  Stuart,  Duke  of  Lennox,  who  was  the 
lady's  cousin.  Elizabeth  not  only  forbade  this 
marriage,  but  she  also  imprisoned  Arabella,  using 
very  sharp  and  insulting  language  against  James 
for  his  having  dared  to  propose  such  a  match. 
Ou  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  one  of  Cecil's  first 
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cares  was,  as  we  have  seen,  to  secure  the  person 
of  the  lady;  and  when  James  was  safely  seated 
ou  the  throne,  having  now  children,  he  seems  to 
have  settled  in  his  own  mind  that  she  should 
never  be  allowed  to  many.  In  the  following 
year  a  great  ambassador  came  from  the  King  of 
Poland,  whose  chief  eri-and  was  to  demand  her 
in  mai'riage  for  his  master ;  and  at  the  wery  same 
moment  there  were  indirect  projiosals  made  for 
Count  Maurice,  who  claimed  to  be  Duke  of 
Gueldres.  "  But,"  says  the  courtly  reporter  of 
the  latter  news,  "  my  Lady  Ai'abella  spends  her 
time  in  lecture,  I'eadiug,  hearing  of  service,  and 
preaching.  .  .  .  She  will  not  hear  of  marriage." ' 
The  pension  James  allowed  her  for  her  support 
was  very  irregularly  paid;  and  it  should  appear 
that  she  was  frequently  reduced  to  very  great 
distress  for  want  of  money.  She  was  also  ex- 
posed to  the  persecutions  of  her  aunt,  the  Coun- 
tess of  Shrewsbury,  a  violent  and  vulgar  woman, 
who  appears  to  have  been  placed  over  her  as  a 
sort  of  duenna.  J  ames  thought  it  business  worthy 
of  him  to  settle  these  womanly  quarrels;  and,  in 
]  608,  he  did  something  more  generous,  for  he 
gave  Arabella  a  cupboard  of  plate  worth  more 
than  ,£200  for  a  New  Year's  gift,  and  1000  marks 
to  pay  her  debts,  besides  some  yearly  addition  to 
her  maintenance."  Shortly  after  this,  at  some 
court  festival,  she  renewed  her  acquaintance, 
which  had  begun  in  childhood,  with  William 
Seymour,  son  of  Lord  Beauchamp  and  grandson 
of  the  Earl  of  Hereford.  If  there  had  not  been 
a  tender  afl'ectiou  before  (and  it  is  probable  that 
there  had  been,  and  of  an  old  standing),  it  now 
sprung  up  rapid  and  uncontrollable.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1610,  an  arrangement  of  marriage  between 
them  was  detected.  James  was  alai'med  in  the 
extreme.  The  two  lovers  were  summoned  before 
the  privy  council.  There,  Seymour  was  repri- 
manded for  daring  to  ally  himself  with  the  royal 
blood,  and  they  were  both  forbidden,  on  their  al- 
legiance, to  contract  marriage  without  the  kings 
permission.  To  escape  the  penalty  of  im2:)risou- 
ment,  they  promised  obedience;  but,  in  the  fol- 
lowing month  of  July,  it  was  discovered  that 
they  were  privately  married.  Instantly  James 
issued  his  mandate,  and  Arabella  was  com- 
mitted to  the  custody  of  Sir  Thomas  Parry,  at 
Lambeth ;  her  husband  to  the  Tower.  This, 
their  first  confinement,  was  not  rigorous;  the 
lady  was  allowed  to  walk  in  a  garden,  and  Sey- 
mour, who  probably  purchased  the  indulgence 
from  his  keepers,  met  her  there,  and  in  her  own 
chamber.  She  also  got  letters  conveyed  to  the 
queen,  who  interfered  in  her  favour.  But  one 
morning  she  received  the  dismal  news  that  she 
must  remove  forthwith  to  Durham.  She  refused 
to  quit  her  chamber;  but  the  officers  carried  her 
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in  her  bed  to  the  water-side,  forced  her,  shi-iek- 
ing,  into  a  boat,  and  rowed  her  up  the  river. 
Her  agitation  and  distress  of  mind  brought  on  a 
fever,  and,  by  the  time  she  reached  Barnet,  a 
physician  declared  that  her  life  would  be  in  dan- 
ger if  she  were  forced  to  travel  farther.  The 
doctor  waited  upon  the  king  with  this  intelli- 
gence. James  observed,  very  sapiently,  that  it 
was  enough  to  make  any  sound  man  sick  to  be 
carried  in  a  bed  in  the  manner  she  was.  But  his 
resolution  was  fixed  that  she  should  proceed  to 
Durham,  if  he  were  king.  But  he  soon  relaxed 
his  severity,  and  gi-anted  her  permission  to  re- 
main for  a  month  at  Highgate  for  the  recovery 
of  her  health.  At  Highgate  she  was  lodged  in  a 
gentleman's  house  and  closely  watched;  yet  on 
the  very  day  (the  3d  of  June,  1611)  that  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  whose  guest  or  prisoner  she 
was  to  be,  proceeded  northward  to  prepare  her 
lodging,  she  effected  her  escape,  being  assisted 
by  two  friends,  who  were  in  correspondence  with 
lier  husband  in  the  Tower.  "  Disguising  herself 
by  drawing  a  great  pair  of  French-fivshioned  hose 
over  her  petticoats,  putting  on  a  man's  doublet, 
a  man-like  peruke,  with  long  locks  over  her  liair, 
a  black  hat,  black  cloak,  russet  boots  with  red 
tops,  and  a  rapier  by  her  side,  she  walked  forth, 
between  three  and  four  of  the  clock,  with  Mark- 
ham.  After  they  had  gone  a-foot  a  mile  and  a 
half  to  a  sorry  inn,  where  Crompton  attended 
with  liorses,  she  gi-ew  very  sick  and  faint,  so  as 
tlie  ostler  that  held  the  stirrup  said,  that  the 
gentleman  would  hardly  hold  out  to  London; 
yet,  being  set  on  a  good  gelding,  astride,  in  an  un- 
wonted fashion,  the  stirring  of  the  horse  brought 
blood  enough  into  her  face;  and  so  slie  rid  on 
towards  Blackwall."  There  she  found  boats  and 
attendants,  who  rowed  her  down  the  river  to 
Gravesend,  where  a  French  bark  lay  at  Iiand, 
ready  to  receive  her.  She  expected  to  find  her 
husband  on  board;  but  tliough  Seymour  had 
stolen  out  of  the  Tower  in  the  disguise  of  a  phy- 
sician, he  had  not  yet  reached  the  vessel.  After 
waiting   for  a  short  time,  the  French  captain, 


who  knew  the  seriousness  of  the  adventure,  be- 
came alarmed,  and,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of 
the  lady,  he  hoisted  all  sail  and  put  to  sea.  When 
Seymour  reached  the  spot,  he  found  his  wife  was 
gone;  but  he  got  on  board  a  collier,  the  captain 
of  which  agreed  to  land  him  on  the  coast  of 
Flanders  for  £40.  Meanwhile  the  intelligence  of 
Arabella's  escape  from  Highgate  had  reached  the 
palace.  There,  in  an  instant,  all  was  alarm, 
hurry,  and  confusion,  as  if  a  new  Gunpowder  Plot 
had  been  discovered.  Couriei's  were  despatched 
in  all  directions,  with  orders  to  haste  for  their 
lives.  Ships  and  boats  were  hurried  down  the 
Thames  as  if  a  new  Armada  were  in  the  Chan- 
nel. The  alarm  became  the  gi-eater  when,  on 
despatching  a  messenger  to  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  it  was  learned  that  his  prisoner  also  had 
escaped.  Seymour  got  safe  to  shore,  and  was  not 
sent  back;  the  poor  Lady  Arabella  was  less  for- 
tunate, being  overtaken  by  a  "  pink  royal,"  when 
about  midway  across  the  Channel.  The  French- 
man stood  a  sharp  but  short  action;  and  when 
he  lowered  his  flag  she  was  seized,  carried  back 
to  the  Thames,  and  then  shut  up  iu  the  Tower. 
Her  heart  was  breaking,  yet  she  said  she  cared 
not  for  captivity  if  her  husband  was  safe.  The 
advocacy  of  the  queen,  her  own  eloquent  appeals, 
were  all  thrown  away  on  James;  she  never  re- 
covered her  liberty,  and  grief  and  de.spair  made 
a  wreck  of  her  brilliant  intellect.  She  died  with- 
in the  walls  of  the  Tower,  and  in  a  pitiable  state 
of  insanity,  on  the  27th  of  September,  1615.' 

James,  who  is  described  as  dividing  his  time 
between  his  inkstand,  his  bottle,  and  his  hunt- 
ing, again  took  up  the  pen  of  controversy  in  1611. 
As  he  was  out  "  in  pursuit  of  hai-es,"  a  book 
written  by  the  Dutch  divine,  Conrad  Vorstius, 
treating  of  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the 
Diviniiy,  was  brought  to  him.  He  instantly 
left  off"  hunting,  and  began  reading  and  with  so 
critical  an  eye,  that  within  an  hour  he  detected 
and  postulated  a  long  list  of  what  he  called 
damnable  heresies."  With  not  less  activity  he 
wrote  to  Winwood,  his  ambassador  in  the  Low 
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'  Sir  John  Harrington,  in  .1  letter  to  Sir  Aniyas  Pawlet,  iu 
describing  an  interview  with  which  he  had  been  honoured  by 
tlie  king,  gives  an  admirable  idea  of  James's  many  wld  qualities. 

"  My  lovinge  Cosene ;  It  behoveth  me  now  to  recite  my  jour- 
nal, respectingo  my  gracious  command  of  my  sovereign  prince 
to  come  to  his  closet ;  wliich  matter  as  yo\i  so  well  and  urgentlie 
desyer  to  heare  of,  I  shall,  in  such  wise  as  suiteth  mine  best 
abilitie,  relate  unto  you,  &  is  as  foUowethe.  TrSlien  I  came  to 
tlie  presence-chamber,  and  had  gotten  goode  place  to  see  the 
lordlie  attendants  and  bowedo  my  knee  to  the  prince ;  I  was 
ordered  by  a  8i>ecy.al  messenger,  and  that  iu  secrete  sorte,  to 
waite  a  whyle  in  an  outwarde  ch.imber,  wlience,  in  near  an 
houro  waitiiige,  the  s.ame  knave  ledde  me  up  a  passage  &  so  to 
a  smale  roomo  where  was  good  order  of  paper,  ink  &  pens,  put 
on  a  boarde  for  the  prince's  use.  Soon  ujxjn  this,  the  prince 
his  highness  did  enter,  and  in  much  goode  humour  askede  if 
I  was  cozen  to  Lord  Harrington  of  E^ton  ?    I  humblie  repliede 


his  majestie  did  me  some  honour  in  enquiringe  my  kin  to  one 
whome  he  had  so  late  honoured  &  made  a  barone,  and  more- 
over did  adde,  Wee  were  bothe  branches  of  the  same  tree. 
Then  lie  enquyrede  much  of  lemynge,  and  showetle  me  his  vane 
in  such  sorte  as  made  me  remember  my  examiner  at  Cambridge 
aforetime.  Ue  soughte  muche  to  knowe  my  advances  in  philo- 
Bopliie,  and  utterede  profounde  sentences  of  Aristotle  and  such 
lyke  wryters,  which  I  had  never  reade,  and  which  some  are  bold 
enough  to  save,  others  do  not  luiderstand  :  but  this  I  must  pas-se 
by.  The  prince  did  no  we  presse  my  readinge  to  him  part  of  a 
canto  in  Ariosto ;  praysede  my  utterance,  k  said  he  had  been 
informede  of  manie  as  to  my  lernjiige,  in  the  time  of  the  queene. 
He  asked  me  what  I  thoughte  pure  wit  was  made  of;  and  whom 
it  did  best  become?  Whether  a  kynge  should  not  be  the  best 
clerke  in  his  owne  countrie  ;  and  if  this  lande  did  not  entertayiie 
goode  opinion  of  liis  lemj-nge  and  good  wisdom  ?  His  majestic 
did  much  presse  for  my  opinion  touchinge  the  power  of  Satane 
on  matter  of  witchcraft,  &  a-skede  me  with  much  gravitie.  if 
■I  did  trulie  understande  why  the  devil  did  work  more  with 
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Countries,  commanding  him  to  accuse  Vorstius, 
before  the  States,  of  heresy  and  infidelity,  and 
to  signify  to  the  States  his  utter  detestation  of 
those  crimes,  and  of  all  by  whom  they  were  to- 
lerated. The  Hollanders,  who  had  recently 
elected  this  heresiarch  to  the  professorship  of 
divinity  at  Leydeu,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Ar- 
minius,  were  not  inclined  to  give  ear  to  this 
remonstrance  from  a  foreign  prince,  and  they 
intimated  as  much  in  a  respectful  tone.  There- 
upon James,  "  plying  his  inkstand  again,"  sent 
them  an  admonition  in  his  own  hand-writing. 
Assuming  the  tone  of  a  Protestant  pope,  having 
authority  in  spirituals  over  other  countries  than 
his  own,  he  bade  them  remember  that  the  King 
of  England  was  the  Defender  of  the  Faith,  and 
that  it  would  be  in  his  competency,  in  union 
with  other  foreign  churches,  to  "  extinguish  and 
remand  to  hell  these  abominable  heresies."  He 
told  them  that  this  wretched  Vorstius  deserved 
to  be  burned  alive,  as  much  as  any  heretic  that 
had  ever  suffered.  To  all  this  the  Hollanders 
returned  a  very  cool  and  a  very  evasive  answer. 
Then  James  entered  a  public  protest  against  the 
lieresies  of  Vorstius,  and  informed  the  States 
that  they  must  either  give  \vp  their  divinity  pro- 
fessor, or  forfeit  the  friendshijj  of  the  King  of 
England.  Archbishop  Abbot  applauded  the  king, 
and  lu-ged  him  to  adopt  violent  measures ;  and 
Winwood,  the  ambassador,  who  was  equally 
zealous,  thundered  threats  in  the  ears  of  the 
Dutch :  but  still  the  States  refused  to  displace 
Vorstius  till  he  should  be  heard  in  his  own  de- 
fence. James  put  forth  a  short  work,  in  French, 
of  his  own  composition,  entitled,  A  Declaration 
against  Vo)'stms^  But,  after  all,  he  would  have 
been  defeated  in  this  warfare,  if  the  Hollanders 
had  not  been  divided  as  to  what  was  orthodoxy 
and  what  heterodoxy.  A  powerful  sect  and 
party,  called  the  Gomarists,^  hated  Vorstius  as 
much  as  James,  and  Abbot  and  "Winwood,  hated 
him,  and,  in  the  end,  the  divinity  professor  was 
expelled  from  Leyden  to  wander  about  in  poverty 


and  obscurity.  During  six  or  seven  years  he 
was  obliged  to  conceal  himself  from  his  intolerant 
opponents  in  Tergau;  and  at  the  end  of  that 
period  he  was  driven  out  of  Holland,  the  synod 
of  Dort  having  given  a  definitive  judgment 
against  him,  and  the  States  having  sentenced 
him  to  perpetual  banishment.  At  this  said 
synod,  which  was  held  in  1619,  the  deputies  from 
the  clergy  of  England  and  Scotland  were  the 
principal  promoters  of  the  jiroscription  of  Vors- 
tius, which  was  followed  by  the  bai'barous  exile 
of  700  families  who  entertained  his  tenets.  Dur- 
ing two  years  the  exj^elled  professor  disappeared 
from  the  world,  being  obliged  to  hide  himself  in 
very  secret  places ;  for  there  were  many  men 
who  imagined  that  it  would  be  doing  a  good 
deed  to  murder  him.  At  last,  the  Duke  of  Hol- 
stein  offered  him  and  the  exiled  families  a  se- 
cure asylum.  He  arrived  at  this  haven  of  rest 
in  the  month  of  June,  1622,  but  he  soon  quitted 
it  for  a  sui-er  and  more  lasting  one — dying  in 
the  month  of  September  of  the  same  year.  James 
was  prouder  of  this  victory  than  he  would  have 
been  of  winning  battles  like  Crecy  and  Aziu- 
court.  Unfortunately  the  confroversy  sharpened 
his  temper;  and,  as  if  to  give  the  Dutch  an  ex- 
ample, he  relighted  the  fires  of  Smithfield,  being 
the  last  English  sovereign  to  sign  the  writ  da 
hceretico  comburendo.  Bartholomew  Legate,  who 
is  described  as  an  obstinate  Arian  heretic,  was 
apprehended  and  examined  by  the  king  and 
some  of  the  bishops,  and  then  committed  to 
Newgate.  After  lying  a  considerable  time  in 
prison  he  was  tried  before  the  Consistory  Court, 
which  passed  sentence  upon  him,  as  contumacious 
and  obdurate,  and  delivered  him  over  to  the 
secular  arm,  to  be  burned ;  atid  he  was  burned 
accordingly  in  Smithfield,  on  the  18tli  of  March, 
1612.  On  the  11th  of  April  following,  which 
was  Easter  Eve,  Edward  Wightman,  convicted 
of  heresy  of  a  very  multiform  character,  was 
burned  at  Lichfield.^  A  third  victim  was  ready 
for  the  flames ;  but  it  was  found,  notwithstand- 


anciente  women  than  others  ?  I  did  not  refraine  from  a  scurvey 
jeste  and  even  saide  (notwithstanding  to  whom  it  was  said)  that 
we  were  taught  hereof  m  Scripture,  where  it  is  told  that  '  the 
devil  walketh  in  dry  places.'  Hismajestie  moreover  was  pleasede 
to  say  much,  and  favouredly,  of  my  good  report  for  merth  and 
good  conceite  ;  to  which  I  did  covertlie  answer,  as  not  willuige 
a  subject  shoxild  be  wiser  than  his  prince,  nor  even  appear  so. 
More  sex-ious  discourse  did  next  ensue,  wherein  I  wantede  room 
to  continue,  and  sometime  roome  to  escape ;  for  the  queen  Ids 
mother  was  not  forgotten,  nor  Davison  nether.  His  highness 
told  me  her  death  was  visible  in  Scotland  before  it  did  really 
happen,  being,  as  he  said,  spoken  of  in  secrete  by  those  whose 
power  of  sighte  presentede  to  them  a  bloodie  heade  dancinge  in 
the  aire.  He  then  did  remarke  muche  on  this  gifte,  and  saide 
he  had  soughte  out  of  certain  bookes  a  sure  waie  to  attaine 
knowledge  of  future  changes.  Hereat  he  namede  many  books 
which  I  did  not  knowe,  nor  by  whom  written ;  but  advised  me 
not  to  consult  some  authors  which  woidd  lead  me  to  evil  con- 
sultations. I  tolde  his  majestie  the  power  Satan  had,  I  miich 
fearede,  damagede  my  bodilie  frame ;  but  I  had  nut  farther  will 


to  courte  his  friendahipe,  for  my  soules  hurte.  We  next  dis- 
coursede  somewhat  on  religion,  when  at  lengthe  he  said.  Now, 
sir,  you  have  seen  my  wisdom  in  some  sorto,  &  I  have  pried 
into  yours.  I  praye  you  do  me  justice  in  your  report ;  and  in 
good  season  I  will  not  fail  to  add  to  your  understandingo  in  s  ich 
pointes  as  I  may  find  you  lacke  amendemente.  I  made  coun  '.sie 
hereat,  &  withdrewe  do^vn  the  passage  &  out  at  the  gate,  amidst 
the  manie  varlet  and  lordlio  servantes  which  stoode  arounde.  .  . 
I  did  forget  to  tell  that  his  majestie  muche  askede  concerning 
my  opinion  of  the  new  weede  tobacco,  and  said,  It  woud,  by  its 
use,  infuse  ill  qualities  on  the  braine,  <fe  that  no  learnede  men 
ought  to  taste  it,  and  wishede  it  forbidden." — Sir  James  Nichol's 
Progresses  of  James,  vol.  i.  p.  491. 

'  It  was  printed  and  dispersed  over  the  Continent  in  French, 
Latin,  Dutch,  and  English. 

-  iVfter  Gomai-us,  professor  at  Leyden,  the  chief  opponent  of 
Arminius  in  the  dispute  about  the  decrees  of  God  and  the  effi- 
cacy of  grace. 

^  It  should  seem  that  Legate  was  what  is  now  called  a  Uni- 
tarian, and  that  Wightman  was  crazed ;  for,  in  addition  to  hie 
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ing  the  overflowing  bigotry  of  many  classes,  that 
the  mass  of  the  nation  could  no  longer  look  upon 
such  executions  with  any  other  feelings  than 
those  of  horror  and  disgust.  The  lawyers  began 
to  question  whether  the  proceedings  were  strictly 
legal,  and  the  bishops  to  doubt  whether  they 
were  useful  to  their  church.  "The  king  accord- 
ingly preferred  that  heretics  hereafter  should 
silently  and  privately  waste  themselves  away  in 
prison.'"  In  other  words,  men  were  exposed  to 
a  slower  and  more  cruel  martp-dom  ;  but  there 
was  no  more  burning  in  England. 

Some  time  before  these  events  Henry  IT.  of 
France  had  fallen  beneath  the  knife  of  an  as- 
sassin. On  the  14th  of  May,  1610,  as  he  was  on 
his  way  to  the  arsenal,  he  was  stabbed  in  a  street 
of  Paris,  by  Francis  Ravaillac,  a  young  fanatic 
friar  of  the  order  of  the  Jacobins.-  An  opinion 
prevailed,  or  is  said  to  have  prevailed,  among  the 
French  populace,  that  the  king,  who  had  allied 
himself  with  Protestants  and  heretics,  was  going 
to  wage  war  against  the  pope;  and  attempts  were 
made  at  the  time,  and  long  afterwards,  to  connect 
the  regicide  with  the  court  of  Rome,  with  the  coxirt 
of  Spain,  with  the  iTesuits;  but  the  murderer,  even 
on  the  rack,  maintained  that  he  hail  had  no  ac- 
complices or  instigators  whatever,and  that  he  had 
been  carried  to  do  the  deed  only  by  an  instinct  or 
impulse,  which  he  could  neither  control  nor  ex- 
plain. The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  the  monk 
was  mad,  and  unconnected  with  any  party,  either 
religious  or  political :  but  this  did  not  save  him 
from  a  horrible  death,  nor  prevent  James  from 
persecuting  more  sharply  the  English  Catholics. 
Ill  all  this,  however,  James  had  the  full  con.sent 
of  his  parliament,  which  was  then  sitting,  and 
which  would  i-eadily  have  oairied  him  to  gi-oater 
extremities.  In  Scotland,  perhaps,  more  than 
in  England,  people  were  convinced  that  Henry 
had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  pope  and  the  Jesuits, 
and  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  on  the  saci'ed 
person  of  James.  The  Scottish  privy  council 
addressed  a  long  letter  to  their  most  "  gracious 
and  dread  sovereign,"  beseeching  him  (most  un- 
necessarily) to  have  a  care  of  himself,  and  re- 
commending him  to  call  up  a  body-guard  of  na- 
tive Scots,  that  might  attend  him  in  ;J1  liis 
huntings  and  games. 

By  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  the  crown  of  France 
fell  to  his  son,  Louis  XIII. — a  weak  boy,  who 
never  became  a  man  in  intellect  or  strength  of 
character.  During  his  minority  the  post  of  re- 
gent was  occupied  by  his  mother,  Mary  de'  Me- 
dici, who  soon  undid  the  good  which  her  husband 

denying  the  Trinity,  he  s-nid  th.it  he  was  the  Holy  Spirit  pro- 
nvised  in  Scripture.  '  Fuller. 

•f  Three  times  licfore  this  fatal  blow  of  Ravaillac.  the  life  of 
Henry  IV.  had  been  attempted  by  assassins :  by  Pierre  Barriere, 
in  1503— by  Pierre  Oiiin,  in  1597— and  by  Jean  do  I'lsle,  a 
maniac,  in  1605. 


had  done  to  the  French  people,  without  reform- 
ing the  morals  of  the  court.  It  was  her  general 
system  to  pursue  a  course  of  politics  directly 
contrary  to  that  of  Henry,  who  had  been  a  most 
unfaithful  husband ;  but,  notwithstanding  this 
system,  she  adhered  to  the  Protestant  league, 
and  sent  10,000  men  to  join  4000  English  who 
had  landed  on  the  Continent,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Edward  Cecil.  These  allies  joined 
the  Dutch  and  Germans  under  the  commands  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  Duke  of  Anhalt. 
The  Austriaus  were  presently  driven  out  of  Ju- 
liers,  of  which  they  had  taken  forcible  possession 
on  the  death  of  the  Protestant  prince,  John, 
Duke  of  Cleves,  Juliers,  and  Berg ;  and  as  the 
emperor  was  not  in  a  condition  to  renew  the 
struggle,  and  as  James  and  Mary  de'  Medici  were 
most  anxious  for  peace,  the  tranquillity  of  Europe 
was  not  very  seriously  disturbed. 

While  these  events  were  passing  abroad  and 
at  home,  Robert  Carr,  the  handsome  Scotchman, 
was  eclipsing  every  competitor  in  the  English 
court.  He  was  created  Viscount  Rochester  in 
the  month  of  March,  1611;  was  made  a  member 
of  the  privy  council  in  April,  1612;  and  he  re- 
ceived also  from  his  lavish  master  the  order  of 
the  Garter.  Upon  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury (Cecil)  he  became  lord-chamberlain,  that  post 
being  given  up  to  him  by  the  Earl  of  Suffi)lk, 
who  succeeded  Cecil  as  lord-treasurer.  And  as 
the  post  of  secretary  remained  vacant  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  the  favourite  did  the  duties  of 
that  oflice  by  means  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury, 
whose  abilities  and  experience  made  up  in  part 
for  his  own  deficiencies.  Carr,  Viscount  Ro- 
chester, became  in  effect  prime  minister  of  Eng- 
land as  much  as  Cecil  had  been,  though  nominally 
he  held  no  ministerial  situation;  and  his  power 
and  his  influence  were  not  decreased  when  the 
king  nominated  Sir  Raljih  Winwood  and  Sir 
Thomas  Lake  to  be  joint  secretaries  of  state;  for 
these  men  were  not  high  and  mighty  enough  to 
oppose  the  wishes  of  the  favourite.  But  Sir 
Thomas  Overbur>%  who  on  several  accounts  was 
distasteful  to  the  king,  became  an  object  of  his 
jealousy  and  hatred  when  James  saw  the  entire 
confidence  and  affection  which  his  minion  re- 
poseil  in  him. 

Prince  Henry,  the  heir  to  the  crown,  had  now 
entered  his  eighteenth  year,  and  had  been  for 
some  time  the  idol  of  the  people.  If  his  cha- 
racter is  fairly  described  by  his  contemporaries, 
he  was  entitled  to  this  admiration  ;  but  we  can- 
not but  remember  the  universal  practice  of  con- 
trasting the  heir-appai-ent  with  the  actual  occu- 
pant of  the  throne ;  and  this  prince's  untimely 
end  may  very  well  have  produced  some  of  that 
exaggeration  which  arises  out  of  tenderness  and 
1  hopeless  regi-et.     In  person,  in  niannci-s,  and  iu 
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chai-acter,  he  differed  most  widely  from  his  fatlier. 
He  was  comely,  well-made,  graceful,  frank,  brave, 
and  active.  Henry  V.  and  Edward  the  Black 
Prince  were  proposed  to  him  as  models ;  and  it 
was  the  example  of  those  warlike  princes  that 
he  determined  to  follow.  Though  not  absolutely 
averse  to  learning,  spending  two  or  three  hours 
a-day  in  his  study,  he  loved  arms  better  than 
books.  He  employed  a  great  part  of  his  time  in 
martial  exercises,  in  handling  the  pike,  throwing 
the  bar,  shooting  with  the   bow,  vaulting,  and 


Prince  Hi=:NRY,  Son  of  James  I. — From  Drayton's  Pol3'oll>ion. 


riding.  He  was  a  particular  lover  of  horses,  and 
what  belonged  to  them,  but  not  fond  of  hunting 
like  his  father;  and,  when  he  engaged  in  it,  it 
was  rather  for  the  pleasure  of  galloping  his  gal- 
lant steeds  than  for  any  which  the  dogs  afforded 
him.  He  studied  fortification,  and  at  a  very 
early  age  turned  his  attention  to  ships  and  sea 
matters.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  brave  and  the 
scientific  soldier  and  sailor,  who  was  still  lan- 
guishing in  the  Tower,  became  an  object  of  his 
enthusiastic  admiration ;  and  he  was  often  heard 
to  say  that  no  other  king  but  his  father  would 
keep  stich  a  bird  in  such  a  cage.  All  this  was 
when  he  was  a  mere  child.  It  is  remarked  by 
an  old  writer,  that  he  was  too  soon  a  man  to  be 
long-lived.  As  he  grew  up  he  practised  tilting, 
chai'ging  on  horseback,  and  firing  artillery.  He 
caused  new  pieces  of  oixlnance  to  be  cast,  with 
which  he  learned  to  shoot  at  a  mai'k.  In  other 
particulars   Prince   Henry  was   strikingly    con- 


trasted with  his  parent.  James  could  never  bo 
quiet  in  church  time,  having  always  an  eager- 
ness to  be  preaching  himself:  Henry  was  a 
most  attentive  hearer  of  sermons,  and,  instead 
of  disputing  with  them,  was  wont  to  reward 
the  preachers — no  uncertain  road  to  popularity. 
James  was  a  most  profane  swearer,  Henry  swore 
not  at  all ;  and  he  had  boxes  kept  at  his  three 
houses — at  St.  James's,  Eichmond,  and  Nonsuch 
— to  receive  the  fines  on  profane  swearing  which 
he  ordered  to  be  strictly  levied  among  his  atten- 
dants.    The  money  thus  collected  was  given 

to  the  poor "  His  court  was  more 

frequented  than  the  king's,  and  by  another 
sort  of  men  ;  so  the  king  was  heard  to  say, 
Will  he  bury  me  alive?"  And  the  High 
'  Chiirch  favourities  taxed  him  with  being  a 
patriot  and  a  friend  to  the  Puritans.  To  the 
last-named  class,  indeed,  he  appeared  as  a  ruler 
promised  in  the  prophecies  of  Scripture — as 
one  that  would  complete  the  reformation  of  the 
church  of  Christ. 

"  Henry  the  Eighth  pulled  dowa  the  abbeys  and  cells, 
But  Henry  the  Ninth  shall  pull  down  bishops  and  bells," 

was  a  rhyme  common  in  the  mouths  of  the 
people,  among  whom  the  spirit  of  dissent  gained 
strength  in  proportion  to  the  efforts  made  to 
force  them  to  conformity.    Yet,  when  the  usual 
age  for  mai-rying  princes  arrived,  his  father, 
who  was  less  particular  about  any  other  point 
than  about  a  high  alliance,  wished  to  marry 
Henry  to   a  Catholic  wife  —  a  match  which 
would  have  cost  him  the  favour  of  the  Puri- 
tans.    A  negotiation  with  Spain  for  the  hand 
of  the  eldest  infanta  was  carried  on  for  years ; 
and  when  it  gi-ew  languid  or  hopeless,  James 
listened  to  an  overture  from  Mary  de'  Medici, 
the  Queen-regent  of  France,  who  was  anxious 
for  a  marriage  between   Prince   Henry  and 
Madame  Christine,  second  daughter  of  France. 
At   the  same  time  James  was  tempted  by  an 
offer  of  a  daughter  of  the  Ditke  of  Floi-ence,  with 
millions  of  crowns  for  her  dower ;  and  shortly 
after  an  ambassador-extraordinary  arrived  from 
Savoy,  to  solicit  the  hand  of  James's  daughter 
Elizabeth  for  the  heir  of  that  dukedom,  and  to 
offer  that  of  his  sister  to  Prince  Henry.     This 
double  commission  led  to  no  results,  though  James 
was  willing  to  bestow  his  daughter  on  the  Ca- 
tholic Savoyard.     To  his  father  Henry  was  all 
submission,  protesting  his   readiness   to   marry 
whomsoever  he  might  choose  for  him;'  but  to 


1  Bumet,  however,  says,  "  He  was  so  zealous  a  Protestant, 
that,  when  his  father  was  entertaining  propositions  of  marrying 
Mm  to  Popish  princesses  —  once  to  the  archduchess,  and  at 
another  time  to  a  daughter  of  Savoy,  he,  in  a  letter  that  he 
wrote  to  the  king  on  the  12th  of  that  October  in  which  he  died 
(the  original  of  wliich  Sir  William  Cook  showed  mei^,  desiri^d 
that,  if  his  father  married  him  that  way,  it  might  be  with  the 
youngest  person  of  the  two,  of  whose  conversion  he  might  have 
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otlier  persons  he  held  a  different  language:  and 
the  Puritans,  who  most  admired  him  and  most 
feared  or  hated  the  Papists,  seem  to  have  com- 
forted themselves  with  the  conviction  that  he 
would  never  marry  a  Catholic  wife.' 

A  match,  which  was  perfectly  to  the  taste  of 
the  people,  though  not  to  that  of  her  mother,  was 
at   length  proposed  for  the  Princess  Elizabeth; 
and  on  the  16th  of  October,  1612,  Frederick  V., 
the  Count  Palatine,  the  bridegroom  elect,  who 
had  the  good  wishes  of  all  zealous  Protestants, 
arrived  in  England  to  receive  his  young  bride. 
In  the  midst  of  the  festive  preparations  for  this 
marriage.  Prince  Henry,  who  appears  to  have 
outgrown  his  strength,  and  to  have  greatly  ne- 
glected the  care  of  his  health,  was  seized  with  a 
dangerous  illness  at  Richmond,  where   he  was 
preparing  his  house  for  the  reception  of  the  Pa- 
latine.   Recovering  a  little,  and  hoping  to  conquer 
the  disease  by  the  vigour  of  his  spirit,  he  rode 
up  to  London  to  welcome  his  intended  brother- 
in-law  at  Whitehall.     On  the  24th  of  October, 
notwithstanding  the  weak  state  of  his  body  and 
the  coldness  of  the  season,   he  playeil  a  great 
match  of  tennis  with  the  Count  Henry  of  Nas- 
sau, in  his  shirt.     That  night  he  complained  ex- 
ceedingly of  lassitude  and  a  pain  in  his  head.    The 
following  morning,  being  Sunday,  though  faint 
and  drows}',  he  would  rise  and  go  to  the  chapel. 
From  the  sermon  in  his  own  house  the  prince 
went  to  Whitehall,  where  he  heard  another  with 
the  king.     After  this  he  dined  with  his  majesty, 
and  ate  with  a  seemingly  good  appetite,  but  liis 
countenance  was  sadly  pale,  and  liis  eye  hollow 
and  ghastly.     After  dinner  his  courage  and  re- 
solution, in  combating  with  and  dissembling  his 
disorder,  gave   way  to  the   force  of  it,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  take  a  hasty  leave  and  return  to 
St.  James's.     There  he  grew  daily  worse.     His 
head  frequently  wandered,  but  on  the  night  of 
the  2d  of  November  his  delirium  increased  alarm- 
ingly: he  called  for  his  clothes,  for  his  armour 
and  sword,  saying  he  must  be  gone.     On  Thurs- 
day, the  5th  of  November,  the  anniversary  of 
the  Gunpowder  Plot,  the  king  was  informed  that 
there  was  no  hope.     Upon  this,  James,  who  had 
visited  him  several  times  at  St.  James's,  being 
"  unwilling  and  unable  to  stay  so  near  the  gates 
of  sorrow,  removed  to  Theobalds  in  Hertfordshire, 
to  wait  there  the  event."    Abbot,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  attended  the  prince,  told  him  of  his 
danger,  and  took  his  confession  of  faith.     In  the 
course  of  that  day  the  prince  repeatedly  called 
out  "'David!  David!"  meaning  Sir  David  Mur- 
ray, his  confidential  friend  and  servant;  but  when 


hope,  anil  that  any  liberty  she  might  be  allowed  for  her  religion 
might  be  in  the  priv.itest  manner  possible." — Oirn  Times,  i.  11. 
A  singular  reason  for  preferring  a  young  wife  to  an  old  one. 
^  Birch,  Life  of  Prince  Hinry.-   Nuga  Ant.;    WiUon;    Weldon. 


Murray  stood  by  his  bed-side,  he  always  answered 
with  a  sigh,  "  I  would  say  something,  but  I  can- 
not utter  it."  During  that  night  he  made  many 
efforts  to  speak  on  some  secret  matter  which 
seemed  to  press  heavily  on  his  heart,  but  he  could 
not  be  understood  by  reason  of  the  rattling  in 
his  throat.  Sir  David  Murray,  however,  con- 
trived to  understand  his  earnest  wish  that  a 
number  of  letters  in  a  certain  cabinet  in  his  clo- 
set should  be  burned.  It  is  said  that  these  let- 
ters were  burned  accordingly.  On  the  following 
morning  his  attendants  thought  him  dead,  and 
raised  such  a  cry  of  grief  that  it  was  heard  by 
the  people  in  the  streets,  who  echoed  the  loud 
lamentation.  The  prince  recovered  from  his 
faint,  and  in  the  afternoon  took  two  cordials  or 
nostrums,  one  of  which  was  prepared  and  sent 
by  the  captive  Raleigh.  But  the  sufferer  was 
now  past  cure  and  help,  and  he  expired  at  eight 
o'clock  that  night,  being  Friday,  the  6th  of 
November,  1612.  He  was  eighteen  years,  eight 
months,  and  seventeen  days  old.  The  people  had 
not  been  made  aware  of  his  danger  till  almost 
the  last  moment:  their  gi-ief  at  his  loss  was  un- 
bounded; and  all  classes  were  deeply  affected  by 
the  early  death  of  the  spirited  youth.  He  was 
the  more  regretted  because  his  only  surviving 
brother.  Prince  Charles,  was  a  sickly  and  retir- 
ing boy,  and  had  not  had  the  fortune  to  acquire 
popularity.  In  a  short  time  dark  rumours  were 
raised  that  Prince  Henry  had  been  poisoned  by 
the  favourite  Rochester,  with  whom  he  could 
never  agree;  and  these  horrid  suspicions  did  not 
stop  till  they  had  included  his  own  father  as  an 
accomplice.  The  whole  notion  was  absurd;  the 
youth  died  of  the  effects  of  a  putrid  fever  on  a 
debilitated  constitution.-  But  though  James  was 
innocent  of  the  poisoning,  he  showed  a  brutal 
indifference  to  the  fate  of  his  son.  Only  three 
days  after  the  event  he  made  Rochester  write  to 
Sir  Thomas  Edmonds,  his  ambassador  at  Paris, 
to  recommence,  in  the  name  of  Prince  Charles, 
the  matrimonial  treatj'  which  he  had  begun  for 
his  brother.  In  a  veiy  few  days  more  he  pro- 
hibited all  persons  from  approaching  him  in 
mourning;  and  though  he  thought  fit  to  delay 
the  marriage,  he  aflSauceil  his  daughter  Elizabeth 
to  the  Palatine  in  December,  kept  his  Christmas 
with  the  usual  festivities,  ami  solemnized  the 
nuptials  on  St.  Valentine's  Day  with  an  expense 
and  magnificence  hitherto  unknown  in  England. 
Long  before  their  calamities  fell  upon  the  Pal- 
grave  and  his  bride — indeed,  before  they  were 
well  out  of  England — the  court  was  hampered 
and  vexed  by  pecuniary  embarrassments.  James 
had  exacted  the  old  feudal  aid  for  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter,  as  he  had  done  before  for  the 


2  Birch,  Life;  AvUicus  Coquinarice ;  Somers'  Tracts;  B.icou°8 
Works. 
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knighting  of  his  eldest  son;  but  the  sum  thus  ob- 
tained (it  was  only  about  £20,000)  went  but  a 
very  short  way  towards  paying  for  the  dowry, 
the  entertainment  of  the  bridegroom  with  his 
numerous  retinue,  and  the  man-iage  feast.  Lord 
Hari'ington,  who  accompanied  the  bride  to  the 
Rhine,  chximed,  on  his  return  from  the  journey, 
£30,000.  The  king,  having  no  money  to  give 
him,  conferred  on  him  a  grant  for  the  coining  of 
base  farthings  in  brass. 

A  D   iri3  "^^^^  *^^^*^  noble  Howards,  the  Earl 

of  Suffolk  and  the  Earl  of  North- 
ampton,' seeing  that  there  was  no  possibility  of 
checking  the  mighty  rise  of  Rochester,  sought  to 
bind  him  to  their  family,  and  so  share  the  better 
in  the  good  things  which  the  king  continued  to 
lavish  on  the  favourite.  Suffolk  had  a  daughter, 
the  most  beautiful,  the  most  witty,  and  the  most 
fascinating  young  woman  in  the  English  court. 
This  Lady  Frances  Howard  had  been  married  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  only  a 
year  older  than  herself,  the  son  of  the  unfortu- 
nate earl  who  had  perished  on  the  scaffold  in 
Elizabeth's  time.  James  had  promohed  this  ill- 
omened  match  out  of  a  pretended  regard  to 
Essex's  father.  As  the  parties  were  so  youug, 
the  bride  was  sent  home  to  her  mother,  a  weak 
and  vain,  if  not  a  vicious  woman;  tlie  bride- 
groom was  sent  to  the  university,  whence  he 
went  on  his  travels  to  the  Continent.  At  the 
end  of  four  yeai's  they  went  to  live  together,  as 
one  of  them  suj^posed,  as  man  and  wife;  but  if 
Essex  rejoiced  in  the  lov^eliness  of  his  bride,  and 
the  universal  admiration  she  attracted,  his  joy 
was  soon  overcast,  for  he  found  her  cold,  con- 
temptuous, and  altogether  averse  to  him.  In 
effect,  his  countess  was  already  enamoured  of  Ro- 
chester and  his  sjalendid  fortunes.  Prince  Henry, 
it  is  said,  had  disputed  her  love  with  the  hand- 
some favourite,  but  in  vain.  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury  had  assisted  Rochester  in  writing  his  pas- 
sionate love-letters,  and  had  even  managed  sundry 
stolen  interviews  between  the  lovers,  in  which 
what  remained  of  the  innocence  of  the  young  coun- 
tess had  been  made  a  wreck;  but  though  Over- 
bury's  lax  morality  did  not  prevent  him  from 
rendering  such  services  as  these,  his  policy  was 
strongly  opposed  to  his  friend  committing  him- 
self further.  He  well  knew  the  odium  which 
Rochester  would  bring  upon  himself  by  pro- 
claiming his  love  and  contracting  an  adulter- 
ine marriage  with  the  countess;  and,  wishing 
to  retain  his  own  ascendency  over  the  favourite, 
the  fountain  of  riches  and  honour,  he  was  averse 
to  the  influence  which  the  noble  Howards  would 
obtain  by  the  union.  As  the  favourite  was  in- 
debted to  him  "  more  than  to  any  soul  living. 


'  Suffolk  was  the  son,  Nortluampton  tlie  brother,  of  Thomas, 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  executed  iu  1572. 


both  for  his  fortune,  understanding,  and  reputa- 
tion," he  spoke  his  mind  freely  and  boldly,  ob- 
jecting the  "  baseness  of  the  woman,"  the  dis- 
honour of  such  a  marriage,  and  declaring  that,  if 
Rochester  persisted,  he  would  raise  an  insuper- 
able obstacle  to  the  divorce  from  Essex,  which 
was  to  precede  any  open  talk  about  the  new 
marriage.  The  favourite  seemed  to  yield  to  the 
strong  remonstrances  of  his  friend  and  counsel- 
lor. Overbury,  though  familiar  with  the  in- 
trigues of  a  court  and  the  worst  vices  of  human 
uiiture,  foresaw  no  mischief  to  himself:  he  con- 
tinued to  derive  profit  and  credit  fi-om  his  close 
connection  with  the  favourite;  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  21st  of  April,  1613,  he  boasted  to  a 
friend  of  his  good  fortune  and  brilliant  prospects. 
Tliai  very  evening  he  was  committed  to  the 
Towei-.  Rochester,  in  his  infatuation,  had  told 
all  that  he  had  said  to  his  beautiful  and  revenge- 
ful mistress.  In  her  first  fury  she  offered  £1000 
to  Sir  John  Wood  to  take  his  life  in  a  duel.  But 
there  was  a  too  apparent  risk  and  uncertainty  in 
this  course;  and  her  friends  (her  uncle,  the  Earl 
of  Northampton,  was  among  these  advisers)  sug- 
geated  a  wiser  expedient — which  was,  to  send 
Overbury  on  an  embassy  to  the  Great  Duke  of 
RussiiT.  If  he  accei^ted  this  mission  he  would  be 
out  of  the  way  before  the  question  of  the  divorce 
came  on;  if  he  took  the  appointment  in  the  light 
of  a  harsh  exile,  and  i-efused  it,  it  would  be  easy 
to  irritate  the  king  against  him  as  an  undutiful 
subject.  When  the  mission  to  Russki  was  first 
mentioned  to  him,  Sir  Thomas  seemed  not  un- 
willing to  undertake  it.  But  then,  it  is  said,  his 
friend  Rochester  told  him  how  much  he  relied 
upon  his  integrity  and  talent  for  business — how 
much  he  should  lose  by  his  absence;  and,  in  the 
end,  implored  him  to  refuse  the  unpromising  em- 
bassy, undertaking  to  reconcile  him  soon  with 
the  king,  if  his  majesty  should  testify  any  dis- 
pleasure. By  this  time  nothing  but  Sir  Tho- 
mas's immediate  death  would  satisfy  the  malig- 
nant countess,  and  Rochester  had  become  as  a  pipe 
upon  which  she  played  her  stops  as  she  chose. 
As  soon  as  Overbury  had  refused  the  mission 
which  was  offered  to  him  by  the  lord-chancel- 
lor and  the  Earl  of  Pemltroke,  the  favourite  re- 
presented to  the  king  that  S-ir  Thomas  was  not 
only  grown  insolent  and  intolerable  to  himself, 
but  audacious  and  disobedient  to  his  sacred  ma- 
jesty. James,  who  already  hated  Overbury, 
readily  agreed  with  his  minion  and  the  rest 
of  his  council  that  Overbury  was  guilty  of  con- 
tempt of  the  royal  authority.  A  warrant  was 
brought  up  and  signed,  and  Sir  Thomas  was 
sent  to  his  dungeon.  The  countess's  uncle  North- 
ampton, and  her  lover  Rochester,  had  prepared 
the  business  so  that  Sir  William  Wade  was  re- 
moved from  the  lieutenancy  of  the  Tower,  and 
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Sir  JervLs  Elvis,  or  Elwes,  a  person  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  them,  put  in  his  place.  By  their 
order  Elwes  confined  Overbury  a  close  prisoner, 
80  that  his  own  father  was  not  suffered  to  visit 
him,  nor  were  any  of  his  servants  admitted  witli- 
in  the  walls  of  the  Tower. 

A  few  days  after  these  strange  practices,  the 
Countess  of  Essex,  backed  by  her  father,  the 
Earl  of  Suffolk,  who  signed  the  petition  with  her, 
sued  for  a  divorce  from  her  husband  uj^on  the 
ground  of  the  marriage  being  null  by  reason  of 
jjhysical  incapacity.  Forthwith  James  appointed, 
under  the  great  seal,  a  commission  of  delegates 
to  try  this  delicate  cause.  The  delegates  named 
by  his  majesty  wei'e  Abbot,  Ai-chbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, the  Bishops  of  London,  Winchester,  Ely, 
Lichfield  and  Coventry,  and  Rochester;  with 
Sir  Julius  Caesar,  Sir  John  Parry,  Sir  Daniel 
Dunne,  Sir  John  Bennet,  Francis  James,  and 
Thomas  Edwards,  doctors  of  the  civil  law.  The 
Earl  of  Essex,  who  had  suffered  enough  already 
from  the  beautiful  demon,  made  no  resistance, 
but  seems  to  have  gone  gladly  into  measures 
which  would  free  him  from  such  a  wife.  It  has 
been  mildly  said  that  "all  the  judicial  forms 
usual  on  such  occasions  were  carefully  observed;"' 
but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  coui-se  of  the 
disgi'aceful  investigation  was  biiissed  by  inter- 
fereuces  and  influences  of  a  most  unusual  and  ir- 
regular character.  Abbot,  the  primate,  who  in 
all  this  foul  business  acted  like  a  man  of  honour 
and  conscience,  objected  strongly  to  the  divorce; 
but  James  took  up  the  pen,  and  answered  the 
archbishop  in  the  double  capacity  of  absolute  king 
and  special  pleader.  He  told  Abbot,  roundly, 
that  it  became  him  "  to  have  a  kind  of  implicit 
faith "  in  his  royal  judgment,  because  he  was 
known  to  have  "  some  skill  in  divinity,"  and  be- 
cause, as  he  hoped,  no  honest  man  could  doubt  the 
uprightness  of  his  conscience.  "  And,'"  continued 
James,  "  the  best  thankfulness  that  you,  that  are 
so  far  my  creature,  can  use  towards  me,  is  to 
leverence  and  follow  my  judgment,  and  not  to 
contradict  it,  except  where  you  may  demonstrate 
nnto  me  that  I  am  mistaken  or  wrong  informed. '- 
The  king  was  never  backward  in  writing  or  de- 
livering this  kind  of  schooling,  or  in  seconding 
liis  minions  through  right  or  wrong;  but  it  is 
believed  that  his  zeal  was  quickened  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  by  the  opportune  gift  of  .£25,0(10  in 
gold,  which  Rochester  made  to  him  out  of  his 
savings.  The  primate,  however,  would  not  sacri- 
fice his  conscience,  and  three  out  of  five  of  the 
doctors  of  the  civil  law  took  part  with  him.  The 
bishops  were  less  scrupulous,  for,  with  the  ex- 


ception of  Loudon,  they  all  voted  as  the  king 
wished;  and  on  the  25th  of  September  a  divorce 
was  pronounced  by  a  majority  of  seven  to  five. 
The  day  before  the  sentence  of  divorce  was  pro- 
nounced. Sir  Thomas  Overbury  died  in  his  dun- 
geon.    His  body  was  hastily  and  secretly  bui-ied 
in  a  pit  dug  within  the  walls  of  the  Tower,  and 
care  was  taken  to  cu'culate  a  report  that  he  had 
died  of  an  infectious  and  loathsome  disease.    But 
from  the  first  it  was  generally  whispered  that  he 
had  been  poisoned.     On  the  4th  of  November, 
in  ox'der  that  the  Countess  of  Essex  should  not 
lose  rank  by  marrying  his  favourite,  James  crea- 
ted Rochester  Earl  of  Somerset.     The  marriage 
ceremony  was  performed  on  the  26th  of  Decem- 
ber, in  the   royal    chapel   at  Whitehall,  in  the 
pi-esence  of  the  king  and  queen.  Prince  Charle.s, 
and  a  great  confluence  of  the  bishops  and  tem- 
poral nobilit}-.     The  countess   appeared    in  the 
costume  of  a  virgin  bride,  with  her  haii-  hanging  in 
loose  curls  down  to  her  waist.    James  Montague, 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  the  king's  favoiu-ite 
bishop,  and  afterwards  the  editor  of  his  works, 
united  the  hands  of  the  guilty  pair,  and  pro- 
nounced the  nuptial  benediction;  and  Dr.  Moun- 
tau),  dean  of  Westminster,  preached  the  marriage 
sermon.      At  night  there   was  a  gallant  mask 
got  up  by  the  lords  of  the  court.     "  The  glorious 
days    were    seconded   with   as   glorious   nights, 
where  masks  and  dancings  had  a  continued  mo- 
tion;  the   king   naturally   affecting   such   liigh- 
flying  pastimes  and  banquetiugs  as  might  wrap 
up  his  spirit,  and  keep  it  from  descending  to- 
wards earthly  things."'     Other  masks  followed, 
each  rivalling  its  predecessor  in  splendour.     In 
every  way  this  shameful  marriage,  which  insulted 
and  shocked  the  moral  feelings  of  the  people,  was 
celebrated  with  far  more  pomp  and  parade  than 
that  of  the  king's  own  daughter.     The  Puritans, 
who  were  wont  to  declaim  against  all  such  shows 
and  sports,  found  in  these  doings  an  inexhaustible 
subject  for  invective.     The  countess,  the  favour- 
ite, the  bishops,  the  king  himself,  all  came  in  for 
their  share  of  opprobrium;  and  the  people  gene- 
nJly,  whether  Puritans,  Churchmen,  or  Papists, 
regarded  the  triumjih  of  profligac}'  with  disgust, 
horror,  and  wrath.    And  all  this  time  James  kept 
trumpeting  louder  and  louder  that  he  was  a  hea- 
ven-made king,  and  that  the  duty  of  his  subjects 
was  a  passive  obedience  in  all  things  to  his  ab- 
solute and  infallible  will.     But  the  pinching  of 
pecuniary  embarrassment  must  have  reminded 
liirn  continually  that  he  was  of  the  earth,  earthy; 
and  the  coui-se  of  life  he  led  was  fatal  to  any 
great  reverence  on  the  part  of  his  subjects. 


'  Lingard.      "-  King's  Letter  to  Archbishop  Khhot.— State  Trial.' 
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JAMES    I. 

Continuing  prodi^'ality  of  James— He  is  compelled  to  meet  his  parliament— His  ministers  undertake  to  manage 
it— Tlieir  failure  in  the  attempt — Tyrannical  proceedings  of  the  Star  Chamber— Its  cruel  treatment  of  Edmoiul 
Peachum— George  Villiers,  a  new  royal  favourite,  appears— His  rise  in  the  king's  favour— The  Earl  of  Somer- 
set discarded— He  is  accused  of  the  poisoning  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury— Trials  connected  with  the  event- 
Strange  particulars  of  Somerset's  trial— His  singular  mode  of  eluding  condemnation— Lord  Bacon's  services 
in  the  trial— Rivalry  and  quarrels  between  him  and  Coke— James  seeks  a  wife  for  liis  son  Charles  -Kapid 
rise  of  Villiers,  the  new  favourite— James  visits  Scotland— His  attempts  to  subvert  the  Church  of  Scotland 
and  establish  bishops  over  it— Resistance  of  Andrew  Melvil  to  the  innovations— He  and  other  Scottish  minis- 
ters banished — Resistance  to  Episcopacy  in  Scotland — Bishops  imposed  on  the  Scots — Attempts  of  James  to 
win  over  the  Scots  to  his  changes— His  hostility  to  English  Puritanism— His  attempts  to  establish  the  Book 
of  Sports  in  England — Extravagant  conduct  of  Lord  Bacon  during  the  king's  absence— His  abject  behaviour 
on  the  return  of  James — Bacon's  intrigues  to  recover  his  influence — His  plots  to  accomplish  the  marriage  of 
the  favourite's  brother— He  is  created  Baron  Verulam— 'Ihe  favourite's  aggrandizement  of  his  relatives— His 
own  high  offices — He  is  created  a  marquis. 


INCE  tlie  dissolution  of  pai'Iiament 
in  1611,  James  had  attempted,  as 
usnal,  to  raise  loans  by  wriLs  under 
the  great  seal ;  but  the  merchants 
to  whom  he  pvineij)ally  applied 
refused  him  the  accommodation. 
He  opened  a  market  for  the  sale  of  honours; 
sold  several  ]:)eerages  for  large  sums;  and  created 
a  new  order  of  knights  called  baronets,  whose 
honours  were  hei*editary,  and  who  paid  ,£lt)0() 
each  for  their  patents  under  the  great  seal.  He 
still  continued  giving  witli  as  lavish  a  hand  as 
ever  to  the.se  servants,  by  which  must  be  under- 
stood his  favourities  and  courtiers,  for  the  true 
servants  of  the  state  were  often  left  anjiaid,  and 
told  that  they  must  support  themselves  on  their 
private  patrimonies.  Such  as  obtained  the  higher 
em])loyments  paid  themselves  by  means  of  bribes 
and  peculations.  These  places  were  generally 
sold  to  the  highest  bidders  by  the  minion  So- 
merset and  the  noble  Howards.  Thus,  Sir  Fulke 
(Ji'eville  obtained  the  chancellorship  of  the  ex- 
chequer for  the  sum  of  „£4()00,  which  he  paid  to 
Lady  Suffolk,  now  the  favourite's  mother-in-law.' 
The  States  of  Holland  had  neither  jjaid  prin- 
cipal nor  interest  of  their  debt.  Some  of  the 
ministers  pi'oposed  adopting  bold  and  decisive 
measures,  in  order  to  obtain  this  money,  but 
James  was  too  timid  to  follow  their  advice  ;  and 
as  his  exchequer  was  bare  and  his  credit  ex- 
liausted,  he  reluctantly  made  up  his  mind  to 
meet  parliament  once  more.  It  appears  that 
even  at  this  extremity  he  woidd  have  avoided  a 
parliament  had  it  not  been  for  Bacon,  who  was 
now  attorney-general,  and  high  in  the  royal  fa- 
vour, from  which  his  rival,  Coke,  had  wonderfully 
declined.     Bacon,  who  had  drawn  uj)  a  regular 


plan  for  managing  the  House  of  Commons,  as- 
sured the  king  that  the  chief  leaders  of  the  late 
opposition,  such  as  Neville,  Yelverton,  Hyde, 
Crew,  and  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  had  been  won 
over  to  the  court ;  that  much  might  be  done  by 
forethought  towards  filling  the  House  of  Com- 
mons with  per.sons  well  affected  to  his  majesty, 
winning  or  blinding  the  lawyers,  the  Uierce  vo- 
cales  of  the  house,  and  drawing  the  country 
gentlemen,  the  merchants,  the  courtiers,  to  act 
with  one  accord  for  the  king's  advantage.  But 
Bacon  told  James,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  would 
be  exjjedient  to  tender  voluntarily  certain  graces 
and  moditications  of  the  jjrerogative,  such  as 
might  with  smallest  injury  be  conceded."  This 
advice  was  seconded  by  Sir  Henry  Neville,  a 
place-hunter,  as  ambitious  a  man  as  Bacon,  and 
scarcely  more  honest.  In  a  well-written  memo- 
rial, he  suggested  to  his  majesty  that  he  should 
consider  what  had  been  demanded  by  the  com- 
mons, and  what  promised  by  the  crown  during 
the  la.st  session  ;  that  he  should  grant  now  the 
more  reasonable  of  the  commons'  requests,  and 
keep  all  the  promises  which  he  had  actually  made; 
that  he  should  avoid  irritating  speeches  to  his 
parliament,  and  make  a  show  of  confidence  in 
tlieir  good  affections.'  Upon  these  conditions,  and 
under  this  system,  they  undertook  to  manage  the 
commons  (the  lords  had  long  been  tame  enough), 
and  cai'ry  the  king  triumphantly  through  par- 
liament to  abundant  votes  of  the  public  money ; 
and  hence  they  were  called  undertakers.  James, 
in  his  embarrassments,  acceded  to  the  plan,  and 
Somerset  put  himself  at  the  head  of  it  with 
Bacon  and  Neville."     On  the  5th  of  April,  1614, 
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'  Birnh,  Negniiations. 


2  Original  HISS,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Hallam,  as  quotei| 
by  him  in  Conft.  Hint.  ^  Carte. 

*  .\rih\xv  Wilson  says,  "  Yet  tliere  was  a  generation  about  the 
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the  king  opened  the  session  with  a  conciliatory 
ppeech,  descanting  on  the  alarming  growth  of 
Popeiy  (he  knew  a  little  persecution  would  please 
them  well),  and  on  his  zeal  for  the  true  religion; 
and  then  he  told  them  how  much  he  was  in  want 
of  money,  and  how  many  graces  he  intended  for 
them  in  this  present  session.  But  the  commons 
would  not  be  cajoled:  they  passed  at  once  to  the 
great  grievance — the  customs  at  the  outports  and 
impositions  by  prerogative.  "And  such  faces 
appeared  there  as  made  the  court  droop."  Some 
of  the  courtiers  and  members  returned  or  won 
over  by  the  "  undertakers,"  made  a  faiat  effort, 
but  their  voice  was  drowned,  and  died  away  in 
a  helpless  murmur  about  the   hereditary  right 


Sir  FnANCis  nACON.  — After  a  ixirtniit  In-  Vansonier. 

of  kings  to  tax  their  subject.s  as  tliey  list.  The 
commons  demanded  a  conference  on  this  mo- 
mentous subject  with  the  lords.  The  lords 
hesitated,  and  consulted  with  the  judges.  Be- 
fore the  o]iinion  of  tlie  latter  was  known,  the 
commons  objected  to  the  way  in  which  several 
membei-s  had  been  elected,  and  they  went  uigh 
to  expel  the  attorney-general,  Bacon.  Coke, 
who  had  attained  to  the  chief-justiceship  of  the 
King's  Bench,  who  could  hope  for  no  higher 
promotion,  and  who  was  irritated  into  sometliing 
like  patriotism  by  his  liatred  of  Bacon  and  tlie 
ill-usage  he  had  received  from  the  court,  after  a 

court,  that  to  please  and  liunio\ir  greatness,  undertook-  a  parlia- 
ment, as  men  presuming  to  have  friends  in  everj-  county  and 
Iwrough,  who  by  their  power  among  the  jjeople,  woiUd  make 
election  of  such  members  for  knights  .and  burgesses  as  should 
comply  solely  to  the  king's  desii-es ;  and  Somerset  is  the  head 
luid  chief  of  these  undeilKUen.  But  this  was  but  an  ombrion, 
*nd  became  an  alxirtive." 


private  consultation  with  the  rest  of  the  judges, 
declined  giving  any  opinion  to  the  loi'ds  touch- 
ino-  the  legality  of  impositions  on  merchandise 
by  prerogative,  because  it  was  proper  that  he 
and  his  brethren,  who  were  to  speak  judicially 
between  the  king  aud  his  subjects,  should  be 
disputants  in  no  cause  on  any  side.  The  lords, 
who  had  expected  a  very  different  answer,  now 
declined  the  conference ;  and  Neyle,  Bishop  of 
Lichfield  aud  Coventry,  who,  for  the  share  he 
had  taken  in  the  Countess  of  Essex's  divorce, 
had  been  recently  translated  to  the  see  of  Lin- 
coln, rose  in  his  place,  and  said  that  the  com- 
mons were  striking  at  the  root  of  the  j^reroga- 
tive,  and  that,  if  admitted  to  conference,  they 
might  proceed  to  undutif  ul  and  seditious  speeches, 
unfit  for  the  ears  of  their  lordships.  This  Neyle 
wfis  one  of  the  worst  of  James's  bencli  of  bishops, 
and  an  object  of  detestation  to  the  Puritans, 
whom  he  had  harassed  and  persecuted.  The 
commons  fell  upon  him  in  a  fury,  and  demanded 
reparation;  for  the  practice  did  not  yet  obtain  of 
one  house  of  parliament  supposing  itself  igno- 
rant of  what  is  done  or  said  in  the  other  house. 
The  bishop  instantly  changed  liis  tone,  excused 
himself,  and,  with  many  tears,  denied  the  most 
oti'ensive  of  the  words  which  had  been  attributed 
to  him.  By  this  time  James  must  have  dis- 
covered tliat  the  undertakers  had  engaged  for 
more  than  tliey  could  accomi)lish.  Iiuleed,  the 
discovery  of  this  scheme,  which  was  made  public 
before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  contributed 
to  the  ill-humour  of  the  lower  house.  James, 
in  his  opening  speech,  positively  denied  that 
there  was  any  such  plan  entertained,  protesting 
that,  "  for  undertakers,  he  never  was  so  base  to 
call,  or  rely  on  any  ;"  and  Bacon  had  pretended 
to  laugh  at  the  notion  that  ])rivate  men  should 
undeitake  for  the  commons  of  England.  A  few 
days  after,  Sir  Uenry  Neville's  memorial  to  the 
king  was  read  at  full  length  in  the  house,  aud 
at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1621  James 
himself  ejcpressly  confessed  that  there  had  been 
such  a  scheme.  Seeing  no  likelihood  of  the  de- 
spatch of  the  business  for  which  alone  he  had 
summoned  them,  James  sent  a  message,  that  if 
they  further  delayed  voting  supplies  he  would 
dissolve  parliament.  The  commons,  in  reply, 
stated  that  they  would  vote  no  supplies  till  their 
gi-ievances  should  be  redressed.  It  is  said,  on  a 
questional)le  authority,  that  he  then  sent  for  the 
commons,  and  tore  all  their  bills  before  their 
faces  in  Whitehall ;  but,  whatever  was  James's 
indiscretion,  his  cowardice  would  be  likely  to 
prevent  such  an  offensive  and  violent  act.  What 
is  certain,  however,  is,  that  he  carried  his  threat 
into  execution  on  the  7th  of  June,  and,  on  the 
following  morning,  committed  five  of  the  mem- 
bers to  the  Tower,  for  "licentiousness  of  speeiii.'' 
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At  the  time  of  this  hasty  aud  angry  dissohition, 
the  parliaineut  had  sat  two  months  and  two 
days,  but  had  not  passed  a  single  hill.  It  was 
afterwards  called  the  Addle  Parliament;  but 
few  jjarliaments  did  more  towards  the  proper 
establishment  of  the  rights  of  the  commons.' 

For  the  next  six  years  James  depended  upon 
most  uncertain,  and,  foi-  the  greater  part,  most 
illegal  means.  People  were  dragged  into  the 
Star  Chamber  on  all  kinds  of  accusations,  that 
they  might  be  sentenced  to  pay  enormous  tines 
to  the  king  ;  monopolies  and  privileges  were  in- 
vented and  sold,  and  the  odious  benevolences 
were  brought  again  into  full  l>lay  ;  and  such  as 
would  not  contribute  had  their  names  returned 
to  the  privy  council.  Mi-.  Oliver  St.  John,  who 
put  himself  in  this  predicament,  who  explained 
his  reasons  in  writing  like  a  lawyer  and  states- 
man,^ and  who  did  not  sjaare  the  king,  was  sen- 
tenced by  the  Star  Chamber  to  a  fine  of  o£'5000, 


The  Star  Chamber,  Westmisster. — From  a  drawing  by  J.  T.  Smith 

and  to  be  imprisoned  during  the  royal  pleasure. 
But  greatly  as  James  wanted  money,  he  was  of 
himself  disposed  to  be  much  less  severe  against 
those  who  refused  it  than  against  those  who 
questioned  his  Divine  right  in  the  abstract,  or 
censured  his  kingly  conduct.  There  was  one 
Edmond  Peachum,  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  in 
Somersetshire,  who  jarobably  first  attracted  at- 
tention by  px'eaching  puritanically.  His  study 
was  suddenly  broken  open,  and  in  it  was  found 
a  manuscript  sermon,  which  had  never  been 
preached,  sharply  censuring  the  king's  extrava- 
gance and  love  of  dogs,  dances,  banquets,  and 
costly  dresses,  and  complaining  of  the  frauds 
and  oppressions  practised  l)y  his  government  and 
officers.     The  poor  old  man  was  seized,  dragged 


'  Journals  of  the  Lords  and  Commons;    Harrington,   Ifv/ia 
Ant.;  Reliq.  Wott;  Coke:    Wilson;  Carte;  Hallam. 
*  See  his  letter  in  Cabala. 


up  to  London,  and  committed  to  the  Tower. 
There  he  was  examined  by  the  Arclibishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  Lord-chancellor  EUesmere,  the 
Earls  of  Suffolk  and  Worcester,  Sir  llalph  Win- 
wood,  the  Lord  Chief -justice  Coke,  and  others, 
touching  his  motives,  advisers,  and  instructors. 
"  I  find  not  the  man,"  wrote  Win  wood,  "  to  be, 
as  was  related,  stupid  or  dull,  but  to  be  full  of 
malace  and  craft." '  James,  who  in  such  cases 
would  always  read  the  law  in  his  own  way,  in- 
sisted that  the  offence  amounted  to  high  treason, 
and  taking  up  his  pen,  he  drew  out  for  the  In- 
struction of  his  ministers  and  judges  what  he 
called  "The  true  state  of  the  question."'  But 
Coke,  who  had  not  always  been  so  scruj)ulous, 
who,  before  the  tide  of  his  favour  was  on  the 
ebb,  had  concurred  and  co-operated  in  many  ar- 
bitrary measures,  maintained  that  the  offence 
might  be  a  criminal  slander,  but  did  not  amount 
to  treason.  On  the  next  merciless  examination 
of  the  prisoner,  Coke  was  not  ])resent; 
but  his  rival  Bacon  was  there,  in  his 
stead,  and  an  assenting  witness  to  the 
atrocities  committed.  Twelve  inter- 
rogatories were  ])ut  to  the  preacher, 
who,  according  to  the  horribly  concise 
expression  of  Secretary  Winwood,  in 
his  report,  was  examined  ujion  them, 
"  before  torture,  in  torture,  between 
torture,  and  after  torture."  "Notwith- 
standing," continues  Winwood,  "  noth- 
ing could  be  drawn  from  him,  he  still 
persisting  in  his  obstinate  and  in- 
sensible denials  and  former  answer." 
Some  two  months  after,  the  poor  cap- 
tive changed  his  key  somewhat,  but 
still  he  would  make  no  confession  likely 
to  bring  any  one  into  trouble ;  and,  in 
the  end,  he  would  not  sign  this  ex- 
amination, which  was  taken  before 
Bacon,  Crew,  and  two  other  lawyers.  In  the 
absence,  tlierefore,  of  all  other  evidence,  James  * 
resolved  that  the  manuscript  unpreached  sermon 
should  be  taken  as  the  overt  act  of  treason.  And 
he  called  in  the  willing  Bacon  to  smooth  the  legal 
difficulties  to  this  strange  course.  Bacon  conferred 
with  the  judges  one  by  one,  and  found  them  all 
ready  to  be  as  base  as  himself,  except  only  Coke, 
who  objected  that  "such  particular,  and,  as  he 
called  it,  auricular  taking  of  opinions  (from  the 
judges)  was  not  according  to  the  custom  of  this 
realm."  This  resistance  to  his  infallibility  stung 
James  to  the  quick,  and  prepared,  perhaps  moi'e 
than  any  other  single  circumstance,  the  triumpli 
of  Bacon  over  his  great  rival.     In  the  end  Coke, 


3  Letter  fi-om  Secretary  Winwood  to  a  lord  about  King  James's 
person,  in  Dalrj'inple  (Lord  Hailes\  Memorials,  &c. 

*  Ibid.  The  original  of  this  precious  performance  is  preserved 
in  James's  own  handwriting. 
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finding  himself  standing  alone,  consented  to  give 
some  opinions  in  writing;  but  these  were  evasive, 
and  did  not  lend  the  king  the  confirmation  of  his 
high  legal  authority.  "  As  Judge  Hobart,  that 
I'ode  the  western  circuit,  was  di'awn  to  jump 
with  his  colleague,  the  chief  baron,  Peachum  wa.s 
sent  down  to  be  tried  and  trussed  up  in  Somer- 
setshire," where  the  overt  act  of  writing  the  libel 
was  supposed  to  have  been  committed.  The 
poor  old  preacher  was  accordingly  condemned 
for  high  treason,  on  the  7th  of  August,  1615. 
They  did  not,  hoAvever,  proceed  to  execution, 
and  Peachum  died  a  few  months  after  in  Taun- 
ton jail.  This  has  been  con.^idered  as  the  woi-st 
and  most  tyrannical  act  of  James's  reign ;  but 
there  are  others  not  at  all  inferior  in  violence 
and  illegality.  Those  writers  who  consider  this 
reign  as  an  amusing  farce,  and  nothing  worse, 
ajjpear  to  have  forgotten  such  incidents. 

On  the  1.5th  of  June,  1614,  about  a  week  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  Addle  Parliament,  the 
Earl  of  Northampton,  the  grand-uncle  of  Som- 
erset's wife,  and  tlie  most  crafty  statesman  of 
tliat  faction,  departed  this  life.  His  nephew,  the 
Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  the  favourite,  divided  his 
places  between  them,  or  filled  them  up  with  their 
own  creatures;  but  his  death  was  a  fatal  blow  to 
their  interests ;  for  they  neither  had  his  cunning 
or  ability  themselves,  nor  could  procure  it  in  any 
of  their  allies  and  dependant.s.  But  they  might 
liave  maintained  their  ascendency,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  appearance  at  court  of  another 
beautiful  young  man,  and  for  the  declining  sj)irits 
of  the  actual  favourite.  Somerset,  guilty  as  he 
was,  was  no  hardened  or  heartless  snnier.  From 
the  time  of  the  death  of  his  friend  Overbury  a 
cloud  settled  ujion  his  brow;  his  vivacity  and 
good  humour  departed  from  him  ;  he  neglected 
his  drebs  and  person,  and  became  absent-minded, 
moody,  and  morose,  even  when  in  the  king's 
company.  All  the  courtiers,  who  envied  him 
and  the  Howards,  were  on  the  watch,  and  as 
James  grew  sick  of  his  old  minion  they  threw  a 
new  one  in  his  way.  This  was  George  Villiers, 
th.e  youngest  son  of  Sir  Edward  Villiers,  of 
Brookesby,  in  Leicestei-sliire,  by  his  second  wife, 
a  ])oor  and  portionless  but  very  beautiful  woman. 
George,  who  appears,  at  least  for  a  short  time,  to 
have  been  brought  up  expressly  for  the  situation 
he  succeeded  in  obtaining,  was  sent  over  to  Paris, 
where  he  acquired  the  same  accomplishments 
which  had  so  fascinated  the  king  in  the  Scottish 
youth,  Robert  Carr.  When  he  appeared  at  the 
English  court  he  had  all  these  Fi-cnch  graces,  a 
fine  suit  of  French  clothes  on  his  back,  and  an 
allowance  of  £50  a-year  from  his  widowed  mo- 
ther. James  was  enchanted,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
or  days  yovnig  A'illiers  was  installed  as  his  ma- 
jesty's cup-bearer.     He  was  tall,  finely  propor- 


tioned, far  more  handsome — or  so  thought  the 
king — than  ever  Somerset  had  been,  and,  unlike 
that  now  careworn  favourite,  his  face  was  always 
dressed  in  smiles.     Soon  after  there  was  a  great 
but  private  supper- entertainment  at  Baynard's 
Castle,  at  which  the  noble  Herberts,  Seymours, 
Russells,  and  other  courtiers  of  high  name,  de- 
vised how  they  should  get  Somerset  wholly  out 
of  favour  and  office,  and  put  George  Villiers  in 
his  place.'     Their  only  difficulty  was  to  induce 
the  queen  to  enter  into  their  plot,  for  they  knew 
"  that  the  king  would  never  admit  any  to  near- 
ness about  himself  but  sucli  as  the  queen  should 
commend  to  him;  that  if  she  should  complain 
afterwards  of  the  dear  one,  he  might  make  an- 
swer, it  is  along  of  yourself,  for  you  commended 
him  unto  me."'"    Now,  though  her  majesty  Queen 
Anne  hated  Somei-set,  she  had  seen  Villiers,  and 
did  not  like  him.     To  remove  this  feeling  of  the 
queen's,  to  labour  for  the  substitution  of  one  base 
minion  for  anotlier,  was  thought  a  duty  not  un- 
suitable to  the  ])rimate  of  the  English  church;  and 
Archbishop  Abbot,  in  his  animosity  to  Somerset, 
undertook  it  at  the  request  of  the  noble  lords. 
In  the  end,  the  importunities  of  the  primate  pre- 
vailed; but  Anne  told  him  that  they  should  all 
live  to  repent  what  they  were  doing  in  advancing 
this  new  minion.*     On  St.  George's  Feast,  April 
24, 1615,  his  onomastic  day,  the  young  cup-bearer 
was  swoni  a  gentleman  of  the  privy-chamber,  witli 
a  salary  of  £10(MI  a-year;  and  on  the  next  day  he 
was  knighted.     The  doom  of  Somei-set  was  now 
i  sealed ;  his  enemies  had  chuckled  over  the  suc- 
I  cess  of  their  scheme,  and  the  most  timid  .<aw  that 
I  there  would  no  longer  be  any  danger  in  accusing 
I  the  favourite  of  a  horriltle  crime  which  had  long 
I  been  imputed  to  him  by  the  people.     He  was 
not  so  blind  to  his  danger  as  court  favourites 
have  usually  been ;  and  before  any  proceedings 
;  were  instituted  against  him  he  endeavoured  to 
procure  a  general  pardon  to  secure  him  in  his  life 
and  property.     Sir  Robert  Cotton  ilrew  one  out, 
'  "  as  large  and  general  as  could  be,"  wherein  the 
king  was  made  to  declare,  "  that,  of  his  own  mo- 
tion and  special  favour,  he  did  pardon  all,  and  all 
j  manner  of  trea.sons,  mispri.^ions  of  treason.s,  mur- 
1  dei-s,  felonies,  and  outrages  whatsoever,  by  the 
I  Earl  of  Somerset  committed,  or  hereafter  to  be 
I  committed."*     James,  hoping  thereliy  to  rid  him- 
self for  ever  of  his  disagreeable  imjiortunities, 

I      '  Aulicus  Co(/uinariix  (written  by  William  Saunderson,  author 
of  a  Hiftory  of  Janitt  I.     See  Harris,  Life  of  Jama  /.,  p.  •J45, 
I  eilition  of  1811". 

-  These  are  Abbot's  own  words.     See  Ruthirorih. 
5  Rvfhicorth:  S.  Coif. 

*  Siich  pardons,  or  pardons  very  like  them,  had  been  some- 
times granted  in  other  cases.  Sevei-al  ministers  had  ol>tained 
them  .-is  a  security  ."igainst  the  m.ilice  of  their  enemies,  when 
their  fall  should  come,  and  also  as  a  secnrity  for  doing  the  will 
of  their  sovereign  in  .in  illegal  or  unconstitutional  manner. 
Wolsey  had  obtained  a  similar  jiardon  from  Henry  VHI. 
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api^roved  of  tlie  document  most  heartily;  but  the 
Chancellor  Ellesmere  refused  to  put  the  great  seal 
to  it,  alleging  that  such  an  act  would  subject  hiui 
to  a  premunire. 

Secretary  Wiuwood  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  to  declare  to  James  that  the  Countess  of 
Essex,  and  Somerset  had  caused  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury  to  be  poisoned.  When  James  privately 
.summoned  Elwes,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Towei-, 
into  his  presence,  and  questioned  and  cross-ques- 
tioned him,  he  was  fully  convinced  of  the  fact; 
but  he  still  ke])t  the  earl  about  his  pei'son,  con- 
cealed all  he  knew,  and  even  simulated  a  return  of 
his  former  warm  affection.  He  went  to  hunt  at 
Royston,  and  took  Somerset  with  him.  There, 
as  he  seemed  "  rather  in  his  rising  than  setting," 
he  was  attached  by  the  warrant  of  the  Lord 
Chief-justice  Coke,  who,  however,  had  refused  to 
proceed  imtil  James  had  joined  several  others  in 
commission  with  him.  "  The  king  had  a  loath- 
some way  of  lolling  his  arms  about  his  favourites' 
necks,  and  kissing  them  ;  and  in  this  posture 
Coke's  messenger  found  the  king  with  Somer- 
set, James  then  saying,  'When  shall  I  see  thee 
again?  When  shall  I  see  thee  again?'"  When 
Somerset  got  the  warrant  in  the  royal  presence, 
he  exclaimed,  that  never  had  such  an  affront 
been  offered  to  a  peer  of  England.  "  Nay,  man," 
said  the  king  wheedlingly,  "if  Coke  sends  for 
me,  I  must  go;"  and  as  soon  as  Somerset  was  gone 
he  added,  "  Now  the  devil  go  with  thee,  for  I 
will  never  see  thy  face  more !"  This  was  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  About  three  in  the  after- 
noon the  lord  chief-justice  arrived  at  Royston, 
and  to  him  James  complained  that  Somerset  and 
his  wife  had  made  him  a  go-between  in  their  adul- 
tery and  murder.  He  commanded  him,  with  all 
the  scrutiny  possible,  to  search  into  the  bottom 
of  the  foul  conspiracy,  and  to  spare  no  man  how 
great  soever.  And,  in  conclusion,  he  said  to 
Coke,  "  God's  cu.i-se  be  upon  you  and  yours,  if  you 
spare  any  of  them  ;  and  God's  cnrse  be  upon  me 
and  mine,  if  I  pardon  any  of  them  I"' 

Coke,  who  had  many  motives  besides  the  love 
of  justice,  was  not  idle.  He  had  owed  many  pre- 
vious obligations  to  Somerset ;  but  he  saw  that 
earl  could  never  again  be  of  use  to  him.  He  and 
his  brother  commissioners  took  three  hundred 
examinations,  and  then  reported  to  the  king  that 
Frances  Howard,  sometime  Countess  of  Essex, 
had  employed  sorcery  to  incapacitate  her  lawful 
husband  Essex,  and  to  win  the  love  of  Roches- 
ter; that  afterwards  she  and  her  lover,  and  her 
uncle,  the  late  Earl  of  Nortliampton,  had,  by 
their  joint  contrivance,  obtained  the  committal 
of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  the  appointment  of  their 
creature  Elwes  to  be  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and 
one  Weston  to  be  warder  or  keeper  of  the  priso- 


'  Ruilacotth;  n.Coh'. 


ner;  and,  further,  that  the  countess,  by  the  aid 
of  Mrs.  Turner,  had  procured  three  kinds  of  poi- 
son from  Franklin,  an  apothecary,  and  that  Wes- 
ton, the  warder  or  keeper,  had  administered  these 
poisons  to  Sir  Thomas.  Coke  had  also  obtained 
possession  of  many  note-bo jks  and  letters;  and 
from  a  passage  in  a  letter  from  Overbury  to 
Somerset,  alluding  to  the  secrets  of  the  latter,  he 
jiretended  to  derive  proof  that  these  secrets 
must  have  been  of  a  treasonable  nature  ;  and  he 
ventured  thereupon  to  charge  the  earl  with  hav- 
ing jjoisoned  Prince  Henrij !  In  reality  there 
was  nothing  in  Overbury's  letter  which  could 
bear  this  con.struction  ;  Sir  Thomas  merely  said 
that  he  had  written  a  history  of  his  confidential 
connection  with  the  favourite  (Somerset),  from 
which  his  friends  might  see  the  extent  of  that 
man's  ingratitude.  The  queen,  however,  entered 
into  Coke's  view  of  the  case,  and  openly  declared 
that  she  had  no  doubt  of  the  murder  of  her  eldest 
son.  But  the  king  discouraged  this  interpreta- 
tion, and  only  believed,  or  pretended  to  believe, 
that,  in  addition  to  his  guilt  in  being  an  accom- 
plice in  the  poisoning  of  Overbury,  Somerset 
had  received  bribes  from  Spain,  and  had  en- 
gaged to  place  Prince  Charles  in  the  hands  of 
that  court. 
I  Weston,  the  warder,  who  had  been  servant  to 
j  Franklin,  the  apothecary  who  furnished  the  poi- 
son, had  been  arrested  and  examined  at  the  first 
opening  of  these  proceedings,  and  the  countess 
and  all  the  other  guilty  parties  were  secured 
without  any  difficulty;  for  not  one  of  them  sus- 
pected what  was  coming.  Weston  at  first  stood 
mute,  but  his  obstinacy  gave  way  to  Coke's  threats 
of  i\\<d  jjeine  forte  et  dure,  and  to  the  exhortations 
of  Dr.  King,  Bishop  of  London,  and  he  consented 
to  plead.  But  even  then  he  pleaded  not  guilty, 
and  so  did  Mrs.  Turner,  Franklin  the  apothecary, 
and  Elwes  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower.  Their 
trials  disclosed  a  monstrous  medley  of  profligacy 
and  superstition:  and  what  seems  almost  equally 
monstrous,  is  the  fact  that  the  learned  Coke,  the 
other  judges,  and  all  the  spectators  believed  in 
the  force  of  astrology  and  witchcraft,  and  consi- 
dered the  credulity  of  two  frantic  women  as  the 
most  damnable  of  their  crimes.  Mrs.  Turner, 
now  the  widow  of  a  physician  of  that  name,  had 
been  in  her  youth  a  dependant  in  the  house  of 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  a  companion  to  his  beau- 
tiful daughter  Frances  Howard,  who  contracted 
a  friendship  for  her  which  survived  their  separa- 
tion. As  certain  vices,  not  unknown  in  the  court 
of  the  Virgin  Queen,  had  become  common  and 
barefaced  in  that  of  her  successor,  it  would  not 
be  fair  to  attribute  the  demoralization  of  the 
Lady  Frances  solely  to  her  connection  with  this 
dangerous  woman ;  though  it  should  ap])ear  that 
she  led  her  into  the  woi'st  of  her  crimes,  and 
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found  lier  the  means  of  executing  them.  When 
they  renewed  their  intimacy  in  London,  the  Lady 
Frances  was  the  unwilling  wife  of  Essex,  and  en- 
amoured of  the  favourite  Rochester.  Mrs.  Tur- 
ner had  had  her  illicit  amours  also;  and  believino-, 
as  most  ladies  then  believed,  in  the  ethcacy  of 
spells  and  love  philters,  she  had  found  out  one  Dr. 
Forman,  a  gi-eat  conjuror,  living  in  Lambeth,  and 
who  was  frequently  consulted  by  court  dames 
and  peojile  of  the  best  quality.  Forman  engaged 
to  make  Sir  Arthur  Mainwaring  love  Mrs.  Tur- 
ner as  much  as  she  loved  him ;  and  soon  after 
Sir  Arthur  ti-avelled  many  miles  by  night,  and 
thi'ough  a  terrible  storm,  to  visit  the  widow. 
Instead  of  ascribing  this  passion  to  her  own  per- 
sonal charms — and  she  was  a  most  beautiful  wo- 
man—she attributed  it  entirely  to  the  charms  of 
the  conjuror  at  Lambeth.  All  this  she  told  to 
the  amorous  Lady  Essex,  who,  anxious  for  a  like 
spell  upon  Rochester,  went  with  her  to  the  house 
of  Dr.  Forman.  Like  Mrs.  Turner,  the  fair 
countess  thought  her  beauty  less  potent  than  his 
incantations.  She  was  grateful  to  him  for  the 
favourite's  love,  and  frequently  visited  him  after- 
wards with  Mrs.  Turner,  calling  him  "father!"  and 
"  very  dear  father !"  It  appeared,  also,  that  the 
countess  had  secret  meetings  with  Rochester  atthe 
house  in  Lambeth.  The  wizard  was  since  dead, 
but  they  produced  in  court  some  of  the  countess's 
letters  to  him,  in  which  she  styled  him  "sweet 
father!"  and  some  of  his  magical  apparatus,  as 
pictures,  puppets,  enchanted  papers  and  magic 
spells,  which  made  the  prisoners  ap])ear  the  more 
odious,  as  being  thus  known  to  have  had  dealings 
with  witches  and  wizards.  At  this  point  of  tiie 
proceedings  in  court,  a  loud  crack  was  heard  from 
the  gallery,  which  caused  great  fear,  tumult,  and 
confusion  among  the  spectators  and  throughout 
the  hall,  every  one  fearing  hurt,  as  if  the  devil 
had  been  present,  and  grown  angry  to  have  his 
workmanship  showm  by  such  as  were  not  his  own 
scholars.  There  was  also  produced  a  list  on 
parchment,  written  by  Forman,  signifying  "what 
ladies  loved  what  lords"  in  the  court.  The  Lord 
Chief-justice  Coke  grasped  this  startling  docu- 
ment, glanced  his  eye  over  it,  and  then  insisted 
that  it  should  not  be  read.  Peoi)le  immediately 
said  that  the  first  name  on  the  list  was  that  of 
Coke's  own  M-ife,  the  Lady  Hatton.  It  was  fur- 
ther proved— though  in  some  respects  the  evi- 
dence seems  to  have  been  such  as  would  not 
satisfy  a  modern  jury— that  Weston  had  once 
lived  as  a  servant  with  Mi-s.  Turner,  who  had  re- 
commended liim  to  the  countess ;  that  it  was  at 
tlie  request  of  the  countess  and  her  uncle  North- 
arapton,  comnmnicated  through  her  friend  Sir 
Thomas  Monson,  chief  falconer,  that  Ehves,  tlie 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  had  received  him  as 
wai-der,  and  placed  him  over  Sir  Thomas  0\er- 


bury ;  that  Weston  administered  the  poison,  which 
was  of  several  kinds,  and  procured  from  his  for- 
mer master  Franklin,  in  Sir  Thomas's  medicines, 
soups,  and  other  food;  that  he,  Weston,  had  told 
his  employers  that  he  had  given  him  poison 
enough  to  kill  twenty  men,  administering  it  in 
small  doses  at  a  time  through  a  coui^se  of  several 
mouths ;  and  that  Somerset  had  commanded, 
through  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  that  the  body 
of  the  victim  should  be  buried  immediately  after 
his  death.  Franklin,  the  apothecaiy,  made  a  full 
confession,  in  the  vain  hope  of  saving  his  own 
neck ;  Weston  also  confessed  the  murder,  and 
many  particulars  connected  with  it.  Coke  pro- 
nounced sentence  of  death  upon  all  these  minor 
criminals.  As  Weston  was  on  the  scaffold  at 
Tyburn,  Sir  John  Holies  and  Sir  John  Went- 
worth,  with  other  devoted  friends  of  the  fallen 
Somerset,  rode  up  to  the  gallows,  and  endea- 
voured to  make  him  retract  his  confession ;  but 
the  miserable  man  merely  said,  "  Fact,  or  no 
fact,  I  die  worthily !" — and  so  was  hanged.  Elwes, 
che  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  who  had  made  a 
stout  defence  on  the  trial,  confessed  all  on  the 
scaffold,  and  ascribed  his  misfortune  to  his  hav- 
ing broken  a  solemn  vow  he  had  once  made 
against  gambling.  The  fate  of  the  beautiful 
Mrs.  Tui'uer  excited  the  most  interest.  Many 
women  of  fashion,  as  well  as  men,  went  in  their 
coaches  to  Tyburn  to  see  her  die.  She  came  to 
the  scaffold  rouged  and  tlressed,  as  if  for  a  ball, 
with  a  ruff,  stiffened  with  yellow  starch,  round 
her  neck;  but  otherwise  she  made  a  very  penitent 
end.' 

Both  Coke  and  Bacon  eulogized  the  righteous 
zeal  of  the  king  for  the  impartial  execution  of 
justice;  but  their  praise  was  at  the  least  prema- 
ture. James  betrayed  great  uneasiness  on  hear- 
ing that  his  chief  falconer,  Sir  Thomas  Monson, 
was  implicated,  and  would  probably  "play  an 
unwelcomed  card  on  his  trial."  And  when  Mon- 
son was  arraigned,  some  yeomen  of  the  guard, 
acting  under  the  king's  private  orders,  to  the 
astonishment  antl  indignation  of  the  public,  car- 
ried him  from  the  bar  to  the  Tower.  After  a 
bi'ief  interval  he  was  released  from  that  confine- 
ment, and  allowed  not  only  to  go  at  large,  but 
also  to  retain  some  place  about  the  court.' 

As  for  the  trial  of  the  great  offendei's,  the  Earl 
and  Countess  of  Somei-set,  it  was  delayed  for  many 
months.  The  delay  was  imputed  for  a  time  to 
the  necessity  of  waiting  for  the  return  of  John 
Digby,  the  ambassador  at  ^Madrid,  afterwards 
Baion  Digby  and  Earl  of  Bristol,  who,  it  was 


'  Mrs.  Turner  had  introduced  yellow  stiirclied  ruffs,  &c.  The 
fashion  went  out  with  her  exit  at  Tyburn. 

'  Roger  Coke,  the  author  of  the  Ddeclion,  and  the  grandson 
of  the  great  Coke,  eays  that  the  lord  chief -justice.  Judge  Pod- 
ridge,  and  Judge  Hyde,  declared  Sir  Thomas  Slonson  to  be  aa 
guilty  of  tlie  murder  as  any  of  the  others 
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said,  could  substantiate  the  late  favourite's  trea- 
sonable dealings  with  the  Spanish  court;  but 
when  Digby  came  he  could  do  nothing  of  the  sort; 
and  everything  tends  to  prove  that  James  had 
all  along  a  dread  of  bringing  Somerset  to  trial. 
Even  from  the  documents  which  remain,  we  may 
see  the  king's  unceasing  anxiety,  and  a  system  of 
trick  and  manoeuvre  almost  xuiparalleled,  which 
cannot  possibly  admit  of  any  other  interpi'etation 
than  this — Somerset  was  possessed  of  some  di'ead- 
ful  secret,  the  disclosiu-e  of  which  would  have 
been  fatal  to  the  king.  The  two  prisonei-s,  who 
were  kept  separate,  were  constantly  beset  by  in- 
genious messengers  from  court,  who  assured  them 
that,  if  they  would  only  confess  their  guilt,  all 
would  go  well — that  they  would  have  the  royal 
pardon  to  secure  them  in  their  lives  and  estates. 
Nay,  more,  there  was  held  out  to  Somerset,  "in- 
directly as  it  were,  a  glimmering  of  his  majesty's 
benign  intention  to  reinstate  him  in  all  his  for- 
mer favour."  When  we  mention  that  James's 
chief  messenger  and  agent  was  Bacon,  it  will  be 
understood  that  the  business  was  alily  done,  and 
that  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  prisoners  were 
agitated  with  a  powei-ful  hand.'  The  countess, 
after  much  pains  had  been  taken  with  her,  con- 
fessed her  guilt ;  but  Somerset  resisted  every 
attempt,  most  solemnly  protesting  his  innocence 
of  the  murder  of  Overbury.  He  earnestly  im- 
plored to  be  admitted  to  the  king's  presence, 
saying  that,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  private  con- 
versation, he  could  establish  his  innocence,  and 
set  the  business  at  rest  for  ever.  But  James 
shrunk  from  this  audience ;  and  the  prisoner's 
request  to  be  allowed  to  forward  a  private  letter 
to  the  king  was  denied  him.  Then  Somerset 
threatened  instead  of  praying;  declaring  that, 
whenever  he  should  be  brought  to  the  bar,  he 
would  reveal  such  things  as  his  ungrateful  sove- 
reign would  not  like  to  hear.  James  Hay,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Carlisle,  the  friend  and  countryman 
of  Somerset,  and  other  particular  friends,  were 
despatched  from  time  to  time  by  the  trembling 
king  to  the  Tower  to  work  upon  the  pi'isoner;  but 
though,  in  the  end,  something  must  have  been 
done  by  such  means,  they  for  a  long  time  pro- 
duced no  visible  effect  upon  the  resolution  of  the 
earl.     When  the  confession  of  his  wife  was  ob- 


tained (it  did  not  materially  bear  against  him), 
Bacon  and  the  other  commissioners,  among  whom 
were  Coke  and  Chancellor  Ellesmere,  told  Somer- 
set that  his  lady,  being  touched  with  remorse,  had 
at  last  confessed  all,  and  that  she  that  led  him  to 
offend  ought  now,  by  her  example,  to  lead  him 
to  repent  of  his  offence;  that  the  confession  of 
one  of  them  could  not  singly  do  either  of  them 
much  good;  but  that  the  confession  of  both  of 
them  might  work  some  further  effect  towards 
both;  and  that  therefore  they,  the  connnission- 
ers,  wished  him  not  to  shut  the  gates  of  his  ma- 
jesty's mercy  against  himself  by  being  obdurate 
any  longer.  But  Somerset  would  not  "come  any 
degree  farther  on  to  confess;  only  his  behaviour 
was  very  sober,  and  modest,  and  mild;  but  yet, 
as  it  seemed,  resolved  to  expect  his  trial."  Then 
they  proceeded  to  examine  him  touching  the 
death  of  Overbury;  and  they  made  this  farther 
observation,  that,  "in  the  questions  of  the  im- 
prisonment," he  was  "very  cool  and  modest;"  but 
that,  when  they  asked  him  "some  questions  that 
did  touch  the  prince,-  or  some  foreign  pi-actice" 
(which  they  did  ''^ very  sparingly'"),  he  "grew  a 
little  stirred."'  James  received  a  letter  from  the 
prisoner,  but  not  a  private  one.  The  tone  of  the 
epistle  was  enigmatical,  bixt  bold,  like  that  of  a 
man  writing  to  one  over  whom  he  had  power.^ 
In  it  Somerset  again  demanded  a  private  inter- 
view; but  James  replied  that  this  was  a  favour 
he  might  grant  after,  but  not  before  his  trial.'* 

Bacon  was  intrusted  with  the  legal  manage- 
ment of  the  case,  but  he  appears  hardly  to  have 
taken  a  step  without  j^i'eviously  consulting  the 
king,  who  postulated  with  his  own  hand  the  in- 
tended charges,  and  instructed  the  wily  attorney- 
general  so  to  manage  matters  in  court  as  not  to 
drive  Somerset  to  desperation,  or  give  (in  his  own 
words)  "occasion  for  despair  or  flushes."  He  was 
perfectly  well  understood  by  Bacon,  who  under- 
took to  have  the  prisoner  found  guilty  before 
the  peers  without  making  him  too  odious  to  the 
people.  The  whole  business  of  Bacon  was  to  put 
people  on  a  wrong  scent,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting Somerset  from  making  any  dangerous 
disclosiu'e,  and  the  other  judges  from  getting  an 
insight  into  some  iniquitous  secret  which  it  im- 
ported the  king  to  conceal.     On  the  24th  of  May, 


'  Bacon's  Worli:  Caho.la:  State  Trials. 

2  It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  Prince  Henry  is  here  alluded 
to.  Bacon  may  possibly  refer  to  the  living  prince,  Charles,  and 
the  rumour  of  Somerset's  undertaking  to  deliver  him  into  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards.  But  it  seems  scarcely  possible  that 
Somerset  should  have  betrayed  agitation  at  an  unfounded  report. 
On  a  former  examination,  ^vhen,  as  we  learn  from  Bacon  him- 
self, the  charge  was  clearly  that  of  a  treasonable  correspondence 
with  Spain,  Somerset  showed  no  emotion  whatever,  mei-ely  say- 
ing that  he  had  been  too  well  rew.irded  by  his  majesty  ever  to 
think  of  Spain.  "  If  he'  (Prince  Henry),  says  Lord  Dartmouth, 
in  a  note  to  BiirneL's  History  of  his  Oicn  Time  (vol  i  p.  11),  "was 
poisoned  by  the  Earl  of  Somerset,  it  was  not  upon  the  account 
of  religion,  but  for  making   love  to  the  Countess  of  Essex  ;  and 


that  was  what  the  Lord  Chief-justice  Coke  meant,  when  he 
said,  at  the  Eai'l  of  Somerset's  trial,  'God  knows  what  went 
with  the  good  Prince  Henry,  but  I  have  heard  something.'  " 

■5  Bacon's  letter  to  the  king,  in  Cabala.  Tn  his  postscript  the 
wily  attorney  general  says,  "  If  it  seem  good  unto  your  majssiy, 
we  think  it  not  amiss  some  preacher  {icdl  chosen)  had  access  to 
my  Lord  of  Somerset,  for  his  preparing  and  comfort,  although 
it  be  before  his  trial"  From  the  whole  tenor  of  this  corres- 
pondence, there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  sort  of  service 
Bacon  would  expect  from  this  "well-chosen  '  preacher  !  Seve- 
ral of  the  letters  about  the  old  favourite  are  addressed  by  Bacon, 
with  slavish  and  disgusting  protestations,  to  the  new  million, 
Sir  George  Villiers.  *  See  the  letter  in  Somers'  Tracts. 

5  Letter  of  James,  in  A  rchaoloij la . 
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1616,  the  countess  was  separately  arraigned  be- 
fore the  peers.  The  beautiful  but  guilty  woman 
looked  pale,  and  sick,  and  spiritless:  she  trembled 
excessively  while  the  clerk  read  the  indictment; 
she  hid  her  fa:e  with  her  fan  at  mention  of  the 
name  of  Weston;  and  she  wept  and  spoke  with 
a  voice  scarcely  audible  when  she  pleaded  guilty 
and  threw  herself  on  the  royal  mercy.  As  soon 
as  this  was  done  she  was  hurried  from  the  bar, 
and  then,  when  she  was  not  present  to  say  that 
her  confession  did  not  involvo  her  husband, 
Bacon  delivei-ed  a  very  artful  speech,  stating  the 
evidence  he  had  to  produce,  if  she  had  made  it 
necessary  by  pleading  not  guilty.  After  this 
s^peech  the  countess  was  recalled  for  a  minute  to 
tlie  bar  of  the  lords  to  hear  sentence  of  death, 
which  was  pronounced  by  the  Chancellor  EUes- 
mere,  whom  the  king  and  Bacon,  after  long  deli- 
beration, luul   appointed    high -.steward   for  the 


Robert  Carr,  Earl  of  Somerset,  and  his  CousTEsi*. 
From  a  rare  cont«mi)orary  print. 

trials.  'v)n  the  same  day  Somer.set,  who  ought  to 
have  been  tried  with  liis  wife,  was  warned  by  Sir 
George  More,  the  present  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
that  he  must  stand  his  trial  on  the  morrow.  Ow-  ; 
ing  to  some  causes  not  explained,  but  at  which  we 
may  ea.'^ily  guess,  the  earl,  wlio  had  before  desired  ! 

'  Welilon  says  tliat  Sir  George  More  "  was  really  rewarded 
witli  a  suit  worth  to  him  £1500,  .although  Annandale,  his  gre/it 
friend,  did  cheat  him  of  one-half;  so  w.-vs  there  falsehood  in 
friendship." 

2  \V,]dc,n.     Tlie  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  may  have  thought  of  \ 
|>roviding  the  two  sentinels  and  the  hood-winking  clo.aks,  V)Ut 
all  the  rest  had  fer/aiii/y  been  suggested  beforehand  by  Uacon, 
in  a  Particular  Remembrance  for  hif  Majentii.     "  It  were  g<XHl," 
says  this  miracle  of  genius  and  profligacy,  "  that  after  he  is  come 


this,  absolutely  refused  to  go,  telling  the  lieuten- 
ant that  he  should  carry  him  by  force  in  his  bed; 
that  the  king  had  assured  him  he  .should  never 
come  to  any  trial,  and  that  the  king  durst  not 
bring  him  to  trial.  This  language  made  More 
quiver  and  shake;  .  .  .  "yet  away  goes  More  to 
Greenwich,  as  late  as  it  was,  being  twelve  at 
night,  and  bounces  up  the  back  stairs  as  if  mad." 
The  king,  who  was  in  bed,  on  hearing  what  the 
lieutenant  had  to  .say,  fell  into  a  passion  of  tears, 
and  said.  "On  my  soul,  More,  I  wot  not  what 
to  do !  Thou  art  a  wise  man ;  help  me  in  this 
great  strait,  and  thou  slialt  find  thou  dost  it  for 
a  thankful  master."'  "Eeturning  to  the  Tower, 
the  lieutenant  told  his  prisoner  that  he  had  been 
with  the  king,  and  found  him  a  most  affectionate 
master  unto  him,  and  full  of  grace  in  his  inten- 
tions towai-ds  him;  but,  said  he,  to  satisfy  justice, 
you  must  a])])ear,  although  you  return  instantly 
again,  without  any  further  proceeding,  only 
you  shall  know  your  enemies  and  their  malice, 
tliough  they  shall  have  no  power  over  you. 
With  this  trick  of  wit  he  allayed  his  fury, 
and  got  him  quietly,  aVjout  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  the  hall ;  yet  feared  his  former  bold 
language  might  revei"t  again,  and,  being 
brought  by  this  trick  into  the  toil,  might  have 
more  enraged  him  to  fly  out  into  some  strange 
discovery.  He  had  two  servants  placed  on 
each  side  of  him,  with  a  cloak  on  their  arms, 
giving  them  a  peremptory  order,  if  that 
.Somei-set  did  any  way  fly  out  on  the  king, 
they  should  instanth'  hoodwink  him  with  that 
cloak,  take  him  violently  from  the  bar,  and 
carry  him  away ;  for  which  he  would  secure 
tliem  from  any  danger,  and  they  should  not 
want  also  a  bountiful  reward."  ^ 

Somerset,  however,  when  brought  to  the 
bar  of  the  lords,  was  in  a  very  composed  easy 
humour,  which  Bacon  took  good  care  not  to 
disturb  by  any  of  those  invectives  tliat  were 
usually  employed  against  prisonei-s.  He  ab- 
stained, he  said,  from  such  things  by  the 
king's  order,  though  of  himself  he  were  iii- 
disjwsed  to  l)lazen  his  name  in  blood.'  He 
handled  tlie  case  most  tenderly,  never  urging 
the  guilt  of  Somerset  without  bringing  forward 
the  hope  or  assm-ance  of  the  royal  mei'cy.  But 
the  prisoner,  who  displayed  far  more  ability 
than  he  had  ever  been  supposed  to  possess, 
though   lie   abstjiined  from   any  accusations  or 

into  the  hall,  so  that  he  may  i>erceive  he  miist  go  to  trial,  and 
shall  be  retired  to  the  place  appointed  till  the  court  call  for 
him,  then  the  lieuterant  shall  tell  him  roumlly  that  if  in  his 
sj>eeches  he  shall  tax  the  king,  that  the  justice  of  Kngland  is 
that  he  shall  be  taken  away,  and  the  evidence  shall  go  on  with- 
out him;  and  then  all  the  jieople  will  cry,  "  Aw.iy  with  him  !' 
and  then  it  shall  not  be  in  the  king's  will  to  save  his  life,  tlie 
|)eople  will  be  so  set  on  fire." — Stale  TriaU. 
■'  A  hint  at  Coke,  who  was  a  dealer  in  invective*. 
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out-pourings  of  wratH  against  James,  was  not 
willing  to  submit  to  a  verdict  of  guilty,  however 
sure  of  a  pardon.  He  maintained  liis  innocence, 
and  defended  himself  so  ably  that  the  trial  lasted 
eleven  liours.  In  the  end  tlie  peers  unanimously 
pronounced  him  guilty.  He  tlieu  prayed  them 
to  be  intercessors  for  him  with  the  king,  adding, 
however,  words  which  meant  that  he  thought 
that  it  would  hardly  be  needed.  "  But  who  had 
seen  the  king's  restless  motion  all  that  day,  send- 
ing to  every  boat  he  saw  landing  at  the  bridge, 
cursing  all  that  came  without  tidings,  would 
have  easily  judged  all  was  not  right,  and  that 
there  had  been  some  grounds  for  his  fears  of 
Somerset's  boldness ;  but  at  last,  one  bringing 
him  word  he  was  condemned,  and  the  passages, 
all  was  quiet.'"  A  few  weeks  after  sentence, 
James  granted  a  pardon  to  the  countess,  "because 
the  i^rocess  and  judgment  against  her  were  not 
of  a  principal,  but  as  of  an  accessory  before  the 
fact."  A  like  pardon  was  offered  to  the  earl, 
who  said  that  he,  as  an  innocent  and  injured 
man,  expected  a  reversal  of  the  judgment  pro- 
nounced by  the  peers.  After  a  few  yeai-s'  im- 
prisonment, Somerset  and  his  lady  retired  into 
the  country — there,  as  it  is  said,  to  reproach  and 
hate  one  another.  The  king  would  not  permit 
the  earl's  arms  to  be  reversed  and  kicked  out  of 
the  chapel  of  Windsor ;  and  upon  his  account  it 
was  ordered  "  that  felony  should  not  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  disgraces  for  those  who  were  to  be 
excluded  from  the  order  of  St.  George,  which  was 
without  precedent.""  Further,  to  keep  the  dis- 
carded favourite  and  depository  of  i-oyal  mysteries 
from  desperation,  he  was  allowed  for  life  the  then 
splendid  income  of  ^4000  a-year.  Considering 
the  power  of  money  and  the  baseness  of  the  age, 
we  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  oratorical  accounts 
of  the  loneliness  and  abandonment  into  which  he 
fell.  The  countess  died  in  1632,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.;  the  earl,  who  survived  her  thirteen 
years,  will  reappear  on  the  scene  towai'ds  the 
close  of  the  present  reign.  Their  daughter,  an 
only  child,  the  Lady  Anne  Carr,  who  was  born 
in  the  Tower,  was  married  to  William,  fifth  Earl, 
and  afterwards  first  Duke,  of  Bedford,  by  whom 
she  had  many  children,  one  of  whom  was  the 
celebrated  Loi'd  Russell,  who  died  on  the  scaflbld 
in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  She  is  described  as  a 
lady  of  great  honour  and  virtue :  and  it  is  said 
that  her  mothei-'s  history  was  so  carefully  con- 


'  Weldon.  Old  Sir  Anthony's  pen  was  no  doubt  occasionally 
dipped  in  gall,  but  bis  account  of  these  transactions,  which  he 
says  he  and  a  friend  had  from  Sir  George  Mora's  own  mouth 
verbatim,  ia  Wanstead  Park,  after  being  long  ascribed  to  his 
libellous  spirit  and  hatred  of  James,  has  received  the  most  com- 
plete confirmation  by  some  letters  from  More  himself,  published 
in  the  Archceologia,  vol.  xviii.  When  he  is  found  so  veracious 
in  one  important  particular,  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
Weldon  has  not  been  imfairly  doubted  in  others. 

^  Camden,  Annals  of  King  James. 
Vol..  1[. 


cealed  from  her,  that  she  knew  nothing  of  the 
divorce  of  Lady  Essex  until  a  year  or  two  before 
her  death.'  The  ill-used  Earl  of  Essex  will  ap- 
pear hereafter,  and  most  conspicuously,  as  the 
leader  of  the  parliament  army  against  the  un- 
fortunate successor  of  King  James. 

It  should  appear  that  the  services  of  Bacon  in 
the  Overbury  and  Somerset  case  secured  his 
triumph  over  his  rival.  Coke,  however,  had  long 
been  hated  by  the  king,  and  in  his  irritation 
thereat  he  took  an  independent,  and  what  might 
otherwise  have  been  a.  patriotic  course  in  ad- 
ministering the  law.  Many  things  had  made 
the  lord  chief- justice  totter  in  his  seat,  but  a 
dispute  with  Villiers,  the  new  favourite,  about 
a  patent  place  at  court,  a  dispute  with  the  king 
about  bishoprics  and  commendaras,  and  the  in- 
genious malice  of  Bacon,  who  had  James's  ear, 
laid  him  prostrate  at  last.  By  the  advice  of 
Bacon,  he  was  called  before  the  council:  the 
other  judges  had  all  been  there  before  him,  to 
kneel  to  the  king  and  ask  ]iardon  for  attempting 
to  act  according  to  law.  Bacon,  Ellesmere,  and 
Abbot  the  primate  had  been  employed  for  some 
time  in  collecting  charges  against  him.  Coke 
was  accused  of  concealing  a  debt  of  i;12,000,  due 
to  the  crown  by  the  late  Chancellor  Hattou ;  of 
uttering  on  the  bench  words  of  very  high  con- 
tempt, saying  that  the  common  law  would  be 
overthrown,  wherein  he  reflected  upon  the  king ; 
and,  thirdly,  of  uncivil  and  indiscreet  carriage 
in  the  matter  of  commendams.  Coke  repelled 
the  charge  about  the  money,  and  he  afterwards 
obtained  a  legal  decision  in  his  favour  :  without 
denying  his  words  on  the  bench,  he  palliated  the 
second  charge ;  to  the  third  he  confessed,  and 
prayed  forgiveness.  The  king  ordered  him  to 
appear  a  second  time  before  the  council,  and 
then  the  proud  lawyer  was  brought  to  his  knees 
to  hear  the  judgment  of  his  royal  master,  which 
was,  that  he  should  keep  away  from  the  council- 
table  and  not  go  the  circuit,  but  employ  him- 
self in  correcting  the  errors  in  his  book  of  reports. 
When  Coke  reported  to  the  king  that  he  could 
discover  only  five  unimportant  errors  in  his 
book,  James  chose  to  consider  that  he  was  proud 
and  obstinate,  and  gave  the  chief  justiceship  to 
Montague,  the  recorder  of  London.  It  is  said 
that  Coke,  on  receiving  his  supersedeas,  wept  like 
a  child. 

Prince  Charles,  now  ci-eated  Prince  of  Wales, 
was  in  his  seventeenth  year,  and  the  king  had 
not  yet  succeeded  in  negotiating  what  he  con- 
sidered a  suitable  marriage  for  liim.  The  reli- 
gious feelings  of  his  subjects,  both  in  England 
and  Scotland,  were  violently  opposed  to  any 
Catholic  match ;  but  James's  pride  led  him  lo 
prefer  a  family  alliance  with  some  one  of  the 
■^  Oldmixon. 

no 
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royal  houses  in  Europe,  and  of  those  houses  the 
greatest  were  all  Catholic.  Suspecting  at  last 
that  the  court  of  Spain  had  no  intention  to  con- 
clude any  arrangement  with  him,  he  opened 
negotiations  with  that  of  lYance  for  the  hand  of 
Madame  Christine,  sister  to  the  young  King 
Louis  XIII.;  but,  notwithstanding  an  extrava- 
gant and  pompous  embassy,  the  French  court 
preferred  an  alliance  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 
Shortly  after  the  failure  of  this  treaty,  Concini, 
Marshal  D'Ancre,  a  Florentine,  who  had  accom- 
panied the  queen  mother,  Maria  de'  Medici,  into 
France,  and  who,  since  the  death  of  Henry  IV., 
had  ruled  the  whole  kingdom,  was  murdered 
on  the  drawbridge  of  the  Louvre  by  Vitry,  one 
of  the  captains  of  the  body-guard.  The  deed 
was  done  in  broad  daylight,  by  order  of  Louis, 
who  had  been  kept  in  a  state  of  subjection,  and 
almost  of  bondage,  by  his  mother's  favourite. 
On  the  following  day  the  people  of  Paris  raised 
a  cry  against  the  excomminiicated  Jew  and 
wizard ;  they  dug  up  his  body,  which  had  been 
hastily  buried — dragged  it  through  the  streets — 
hung  it  by  the  heels  on  a  gibbet  on  the  Pont 
Neuf — cut  it  up— burned  part  of  it  before  the 
statue  of  Henry  IV.,  and  threw  the  rest  into  the 
Seine.  The  parliament  of  Paris  pi-oceeded  against 
tlie  memory  of  the  dece<a.sed  favourite,  declared 
liini  to  have  been  giiilty  of  treason  both  against 
God  and  the  king — condemned  his  wife  to  be 
beheaded,  and  her  body  afterwards  burned — 
and  declared  his  son  to  be  ignoble  and  incapable 
of  holding  any  property  or  place  in  France.  In 
this  strange  process  there  was  more  talk  of  sorcery 
and  devil-dealing  than  thei-e  had  been  on  the 
trial  of  the  murderers  of  Overbury ;  and  it  was 
pretended  that  monstrous  proofs  were  discovered 
of  the  Judaism  and  magic  of  tlie  wretched  Flo- 
rentine. 

In  the  meanwhile,  James's  new  favourite, 
Villiers,  was  becoming  far  more  powerful  and 
mischievous  than  his  predecessor,  Somerset.  The 
old  Earl  of  Worcester  was  made  to  accept  a  pen- 
sion and  the  honorary  office  of  president  of  the 
council,  and  to  resign  his  place  of  master  of  the 
horse  to  the  minion,  wdio  wjis  now  Viscount 
Villiers,  and  was  soon  after  (on  the  5th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1617)  created  Earl  of  Buckingham.  Bacon, 
who,  on  Villiers'  first  advancement,  had  wu-itten 
an  elaborate  treatise  to  show  him  how  to  demean 
himself  in  his  post  of  prime  favourite,  got  some 
reward  at  the  same  time.'  The  old  Chancellor 
EUesmere,  who  in  moments  of  sickness  hatl  re- 
peatedly complained  of  his  great  age,  his  griefs, 
and  infirmities,  but  who,  when  the  fit  was  past, 
had  baffled  the  hopes  of  the  attorney-general  and 
had  clung  to  his  place,  having  been  gratified  with 
the  title  of  Viscount  Brackley  in  November,  1616, 


felt  his  end  approaching  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, formally  resigned  the  seals  in  March,  and 
died  a  fortnight  after.  James  gave  the  seals, 
with  the  title  of  Lord-keeper,  to  Bacon,  who  had 
pledged  himself  to  do  the  royal  will  in  all  things. 


George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham. — From  a  print, 
after  Michael  Mierevelt. 

The  great  philosopher,  now  in  the  fifty-fourth 
year  of  his  age,  was  made  giddy  by  his  elevation  : 
he  rode  to  Westminster  Hall  on  horseback,  in  a 
gown  of  rich  purple  satin,  between  the  lord-trea- 
surer and  the  loi-d  privy-seal,  with  a  splendid 
escort  of  lords,  courtiers,  judges,  lawyers,  law- 
students,  officers,  and  servants.  He  seemed  in- 
clined to  rival  the  magnificence  and  fineiy  of 
Buckingham,  and,  in  the  absence  of  that  creature 
of  the  court,  the  fullest-blown  fop  was  the  head 
of  the  English  law,  the  restorer  of  i)hilosophy,  the 
greatest  wit,  scholar,  and  scoundrel  of  his  age. 

When  James  took  his  leave  of  his  loving  suli- 
jects  of  Scotland,  he  had  promised  that  he  would 
gladden  their  hearts  and  eyes  witli  his  presence 
at  least  once  every  three  years ;  but  fourteen 
years  had  elapsed,  and  he  had  never  been  able 
to  recross  the  Tweed.  This  was  owing  to  his 
improvidence  and  consequent  poverty.  It  would 
have  been  too  much  to  expect  the  poor  Scots  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  his  costly  progress.  But  in 
the  course  of  the  preceding  year  (1616)  he  Iiad 
restored  the  cautionary  towns  of  Brill,  Flushing, 
and  Ranmiekens  to  the  Dutch,  for  2,700,(HM^ 
florins,  which  was  about  one-third  of  the  debt 
i-eally  owing  to  him.-    This  Dutcli  money  enabled 


'  CabaUt  ami  Bacon's  H'urks. 


2  Rymer.  It  apjiears  thai  the  English  ministers  and  nego- 
tiators were  Itribeii  by  the  Diitoh,  who  must,  however,  have 
known  that  James's  wants  wo\il<i  make  him  gr.asp  at  any  offer 
of  re.idy  money.  Peyton  says  that  SecretJiry  Win  wood  got 
£'2t',000  from  the  States. 
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James  to  pay  oft"  some  of  his  most  pressing  debts, 
and  to  raise  on  the  first  blush  of  his  improved 
credit  nearly  £100,000  at  ten  per  cent,  per  annum, 
for  his  journey  into  Scotland.  "  He  begins  his 
journey  with  the  spring,  warming  the  country 
as  he  went  with  the  gtories  of  the  court ;  taking 
such  recreations  by  the  way  as  might  best  beguile 
the  days,  and  cut  them  shorter,  but  lengthen  the 
nights  (contrary  to  the  seasons) ;  for  what  with 
hawking,  hunting,  and  hoi'se-racing,  the  days 
quickly  ran  away  ;  and  the  nights,  with  feasting, 
masking,  and  dancing,  were  the  more  extended."' 
At  Berwick,  the  king  and  his  favourite,  and  his 
English  courtiers  and  jesters,  were  met  by  a 
numerous  deputation  of  the  Scottish  nobility, 
who  conducted  them  by  slow  stages  to  Edinburgh 
— for  James  loved  to  stop  at  every  good  house  or 
sporting-ground  that  he  came  nigh.  His  chief 
object  in  visiting  Scotland  was,  however,  to 
effect  the  complete  establishment  of  the  Episcopal 
form  of  church  government,  and  to  assimilate 
the  religious  worshiji  of  the  two  countries.  With- 
out the  least  spark  of  religious  zeal  or  fanaticism, 
James  was  most  determinately  bent  on  the  sub- 
version of  the  Presbyterian  system,  the  spirit 
and  form  of  which  he  detested  more  than  ever, 
as  inimical  to  his  notion  of  the  Divine  right  of 
kings,  and  their  absolute  supremacy  over  the 
church  as  well  as  state.  From  the  time  of  his 
controversy  with  the  English  Puritans  at  Hamp- 
ton Court,  he  had  been  devising  how  he  should 
fully  restore  Episcopacy  in  Scotland ;  aud,  by 
means  of  English  money,  and  the  boldness  and 
cunning  of  his  principal  minister  there,  Sir 
George  Hume,  afterwards  Earl  of  Dunbar,  he 
Iiad  made  some  progress  in  this  direction.  The 
first  blow  was  struck  at  the  general  assembly  of 
the  Scottish  kirk  in  1605.  This  assembly  was 
ai'bitrarily  j^rorogued  by  royal  authority  three 
times  in  rajiid  succession.  A  muuber  of  the 
clergy  met  at  Aberdeen  ;  their  meeting  was  pro- 
hibited, but  they  proceeded  to  assert  their  rights, 
chose  a  moderator,  fixed  an  assembly  to  be  held 
in  the  course  of  that  year,  and  then  dissolved 
themselves,  in  compliance  with  an  order  from 
the  privy  council.  Thirteen  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers were  forthwith  selected  for  fierce  prosecu- 
tion ;  and  out  of  this  number  Welsh,  Drury,  and 
four  other  popular  preachers,  were  convicted  by 
the  crown  lawyers  and  a  slavish  jury  of  high 
treason.  After  a  rigorous  confinement,  sentence 
of  death  was  commuted  into  j^erpetual  banish- 
ment. These  conscientious  men  retired  to  the 
Protestant  churches  in  France  and  Holland, 
whither  they  were  soon  followed  by  many  volun- 
tary exiles,  who  revered  their  doctrines,  and 
who  were  scared  by  the  approaching  horns  of 
the  mitre.      Soon  after,  the  bishops,  who  had 


never  altogether  ceased  to  exist  in  name,  were 
re-established  in  authority  and  in  revenue — that 
is,  to  the  extent  of  the  ]wwer  of  James  and  his 
slavish  court.  These  occupants  of  dilapidated 
sees,  who  were  ready  on  all  occasions  to  maintain 
that  it  was  a  ]iart  of  the  royal  prerogative  to 
prescribe  the  religious  faith  and  worship  of  the 
people,  soon  came  into  conflict  with  the  Pres- 
byterian clergy.  Old  Andrew  Melvil,  the  suc- 
cessor of  John  Knox,  James  Melvil,  his  nej^hew, 
and  six  others,  were  summoned  up  to  London, 
where  James  disputed  with  them  about  doctrine 
and  practice.  It  is  probable  that  the  king  did 
not  ti'eat  them  with  more  respect  than  he  had 
treated  the  Puritans  at  Hampton  Court ;  and 
old  Melvil  was  made  of  firmer  materials  than 
those  preachers.  To  the  king  his  behaviour  was 
respectful;  hut  when  he  was  interrogated  by 
some  Scottish  lords,  he  said  indignantly,  "  I  am 
a  free  subject  of  Scotland — a  free  kingdom,  that 
has  laws  and  privileges  of  its  own.  By  these  I 
stand.  No  legal  citation  has  been  issued  against 
me,  nor  are  you  and  I  in  our  own  country,  where 
such  an  inqiiisitiou,  so  oppressive  as  the  present, 
is  condemned  by  parliament  "  James,  who  had 
only  invited  them  to  a,  free  conference,  prohibited 
the  return  of  the  Scottish  preachers  to  their  own 
country,  and  insisted  on  their  attending  worship 
in  his  royal  chapel,  where  they  might  hear  the 
preaching  of  his  courtly  bishops.  This  made 
matters  worse.  The  characters  of  the  bisho]>s 
most  about  court  were  not  spotless,  and  their 
discourses  seemed  monstrously  slavish  to  the 
unbending  Calvinists :  nor  did  the  rites  and 
oblations  of  the  chapel,  the  gilded  altar,  the 
chalices,  the  tapers,  improve  in  their  eyes  upon 
a  closer  but  a  compulsory  acquaintance.  Old 
Andrew  Melvil  vented  his  feelings  of  disgust  in 
a  Latin  ei^igram  of  six  lines,  in  which  he  set 
down  all  these  things  as  relics  of  the  scarlet 
she-wolf  of  Eome."  The  verses  were  shown  to 
James,  who  summoned  the  author  before  his 
English  privy  council,  where  Andrew  was  so 
irritated  that  he  burst  forth  into  an  invective 
against  the  whole  Anglican  church,  and  pulled 
or  shook  what  he  called  the  Romish  rags  of  the 
Ai'chbishop  of  Canterbury's  surplice.  For  all 
these  offences  James  arbitrarily  committed  him 
to  the  Tower  of  London,  where  he  lay  for  four 
yeai'S.  He  was  then  liberated  at  the  earnest 
prayer  of  the  Duke  of  Bouillon,  but  only  upon 
condition  that  he  should  pass  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  some  foreign  country.  The  venerable 
champion  of  Calvinism  retired  to  Sedan,  and 
died  abroad  in  1620.  His  nephew,  James  Mel- 
vilj  was  confined  for  life  to  Berwick,  on  the  con- 
fines of  his  native  country,  where  he  died  six 
vears  before  his  uncle.     The  other  six  Scottish 
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preachers  who  liad  accompanied  them  to  the  free 
conference  were  banished  to  separate  and  remote 
districts  in  Scotland.  To  quiet  the  murmnrs  of 
the  Presbyterian  clergy — to  win  them  over  to 
the  bishops,  whose  indefinite  powers  the  king 
continued  to  advance — the  Earl  of  Dunbar  em- 
ployed threats  and  bribes.  Forty  thousand  marks 
were  distributed  among  the  members  of  an  ec- 
clesiastical convention  summoned  by  royal  autho- 
rity, that  met  at  Linlithgow,  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1606,  and  appointed  certain  clergymen  to 
be  permanent  moderators  of  the  ])resbyteries 
within  which  they  resided,  and  the  bishops  to 
be  ex  officio  the  moderators  of  the  provincial 
synods.  But  the  great  body  of  the  Scottish 
clergy — a  spiritual  republic — were  incensed  at 
this  subversion  of  equality ;  they  soon  resumed 
their  independence  in  the  synods,  and  set  aside 
the  authority  of  the  bishops  as  perpetual  mode- 
rators. The  synods  were  then,  as  seditious  bodies, 
prohibited  from  assembling.  In  1609  the  con- 
sistorial  courts,  which  at  the  Reformation  had 
been  given  to  civil  judges,  were  restored  to  the 
bishops ;  and  the  Arclibishop  of  Glasgow  was 
created  an  exti-aovdinary  lord  of  session,  in  order 
to  restore  a  spiritual  intermixture  to  that  high 
court  of  law,  which  had  originally  consisted  of 
an  equal  number  of  temporal  and  spiritual  judges. 
But  this  latter  plan  was  stopped  in  the  commence- 
ment, by  the  determination  of  James  to  establish 
a  separate  and  paramount  court,  which,  if  he  was 
so  minded,  he  might  fill  entirely  with  bishops. 
The  nigh  Commission  Court — the  greatest  griev- 
ance of  the  land — existed  in  England  as  a  part 
or  a  result  of  the  king's  supremacy  over  the 
church ;  but  in  Scotland  this  supremacy  had 
not  yet  been  acknowledged,  and  no  such  court 
could  be  imposed  with  anything  like  a  decent 
regard  to  law.  Yet  notwithstanding  this  fact, 
and  the  violent  repugnance  of  the  people,  James, 
in  1610,  erected  two  courts  of  high  commission 
— one  at  St.  Andrews,  the  other  at  Glasgow — 
more  arbitrary,  more  absolute  than  the  detestable 
court  in  London.  And,  as  if  the  Scots  did  not 
already  sufliciently  hate  the  name  of  bishop,  the 
Archbishops  of  St.  Andrews  and  Glasgow  were 
jmt  at  the  head  of  these  tyrannical  courts,  and 
it  was  declared  that  either  of  these  prelates  and 
four  assistants  should  compose  a  quorum,  from 
whose  sentence  there  was  no  appeal.  It  was 
soon  evident  that  an  oppression  of  this  kind 
must  be  enforced  by  troops  of  horse,  as  well  as 
by  bishops  ;  but  the  peace-loving  king  would  not 
see  the  inevitable  result  of  his  system. 

An  assembly  of  the  kirk  was  held  at  Ghisgow 
in  June,  1610,  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  the 
authority  of  the  bishops;  and,  partly  by  the  high 
exercise  of  authority,  partly  by  a  trick  which 
kept  away  the  bolder  ministei-s,  and  partly  by 


bribery,  the  primate  obtained  several  important 
concessions.  Then  Dunbar,  and  some  of  the 
bishops,  would  have  proceeded  to  the  entii-e  suj)- 
pression  of  presbyteries;  but  the  more  prudent 
considered  such  a  measure  as  dangerous  or  pre- 
matui-e,  and  it  was  laid  aside  for  the  present. 
The  packed  clergj',  how^ever,  solemnly  recognized 
the  king's  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  and  the  right 
of  bishops  to  ordain  and  induct  to  churches. 
Under  the  crafty  and  bold  management  of  the 
Earl  of  Dunbar,  the  Scottish  parliament  con- 
firmed and  enlarged  these  decisions.  Hitherto 
the  Scottish  prelates  had  not  been  consecrated 
by  the  imposition  of  prelatical  hands ;  but  now 
tliree  of  their  number  w^ere  summoned  up  to 
London  to  undergo  that  ceremony,  and  on  their 
return  they  imposed  their  hands  on  the  other 
Scottish  bishops,  who  were  thus  presented  to  the 
scorning  and  incredulous  people  as  legitimate 
successors  of  the  apostles.  These  proceedings 
were  soon  followed  by  the  death  of  the  Karl  of 
Dunbar,  whose  place,  whether  for  the  king  or 
the  bishops,  was  badly  supplied  by  some  of  the 
kinsmen  of  Carr,  Earl  of  Somerset,  who  misruled 
Scotland  till  the  downfall  of  that  favourite. 

In  1G16,  the  year  before  James's  visit,  the 
Ejjiscopalians  and  the  Presbyterians  seem  to  have 
witnessed  with  equal  satisfaction  the  barbarous 
execution  of  one  Ogilvy,  a  Jesuit.  Presently 
after  James's  arrival,  in  the  month  of  June,  1617, 
a  parliament  assembled  to  establish  the  faith, 
and  ceremonies,  and  discipline  of  the  Scottish 
church.  But  by  this  time  sundry  of  the  lords, 
who  were  holders  of  lauds  which  had  formerly 
belonged  to  the  bishoprics,  began  to  be  alai*med 
as  to  the  secui'ity  of  those  parts  of  their  property. 
James  disarmed  their  opposition  by  inviting 
these  great  nobles  to  a  secret  conference,  where- 
in, it  is  generally  suj)posed,  he  addressed  himself 
to  their  most  sensitive  feelings,  and  promised 
that  they  should  not  be  disturbed  in  any  of  their 
possessions.  Forthwith  an  act  was  prepiu-ed  to 
declare,  "  that,  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  whatever 
should  be  determined  by  the  king,  with  the  ad- 
vice of  the  prelates  and  a  competent  number  of 
the  clei-gy,  should  receive  the  operation  and  the 
force  of  law."  This  bill  was  brought  suddenly 
into  ]iarliameut,  and  passed  there;  and  James 
was  on  the  point  of  making  it  law  in  the  Scottish 
manner,  by  touching  it  with  the  sceptre,  when 
the  clergy  presented  to  pai-liameut  a  loud  and 
alarming  protest  against  it.  James  trembled  and 
hesitated;  and,  in  the  end,  to  save  his  honour,  he 
pretended  that  it  was  idle  to  give  him  by  statute 
that  which  was  part  of  the  inherent  prerogative 
of  the  crown;  and  the  bill  was  silently  with- 
drawn. Another  bill,  assigning  chajiters  to  the 
different  bishoprics,  and  regulating  the  methods 
to  be  followed  in  the  election  of  bishops,  ajipeai-s 
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to  have  passed  without  any  sturdy  opposition 
either  in  parliament  or  out  of  it.  After  a  very 
short  session  parliament  was  dissolved,  and  James 
removed  to  St.  Andrews  to  attend  a  gi'oat  meet- 
ing of  the  clergy.  There  he  caused  Simpson, 
Ewart,  and  Calderwood,  distinguished  preachers, 
who  had  signed  the  late  protest  (which  they  were 
supposed  to  have  penned),  to  be  brought  before 
the  High  Commission  Court,  and  convicted  of 
seditious  behaviour.  Simpson  and  Ewart  were 
suspended  and  imprisoned ;  Calderwood,  the  most 
learned  and  most  hated  or  feared  of  the  three, 
was  condemned  to  exile  for  life.  The  people 
soon  began  to  consider  these  victims  of  kingly 
and  prelatical  rage  as  mai'tyrs,  and  bitterly  did 
they  avenge  their  wrongs  on  James's  successor. 
But,  now,  that  complacent  sovereign  proceeded 
to  announce  to  the  clergy  assembled  at  St.  An- 
drews how  they  must  foi'thwith  transplant  and 
adopt  the  ceremonies  of  the  English  church.  It 
was  his  prerogative  as  a  Christian  king  to  com- 
mand in  these  matters — so  he  told  the  clergy — 
nor  would  he  regard  their  disapprobation  or  re- 
monstrances; hut,  if  they  could  convince  him  in 
fair  theological  disputation,  then  he  might  with- 
draw his  ordinances.  But  the  Scottish  theolo- 
gians weie  too  wise  to  gratify  the  king  with  the 
field-day  he  desired.  They  knew  all  about  his 
great  victory  at  Hampton  Court,  and  the  result 
of  his  free  conference  with  old  Andrew  Melvil; 
the  fate  of  their  three  brethren,  Simpson,  Ewart, 
and  Calderwood,  was  appalling;  and  so,  instead 
of  disputing  or  opposing  the  royal  will,  they  fell 
on  their  knees  and  implored  him  to  remit  the 
five  articles  of  the  ceremonies  to  the  considera- 
tion of  a  general  assembly  of  the  whole  kirk. 
James  at  first  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  pi-ayer; 
but  he  graciously  granted  it  when  some  minis- 
ter or  ministers  assured  him  that  matters  would 
be  so  managed  as  to  make  the  general  assembly 
altogether  submissive  to  his  will.  He,  how- 
ever, insisted  on  the  immediate  enforcement  of 
some  of  the  ceremonies  at  court;  and  he  kept 
Whitsuntide  in  the  English  manner,  surrounded 
by  his  applauding  bishops  and  courtiers,  whose 
knees  and  consciences  were  flexible.  And  from 
that  time  no  man  was  admitted  into  any  oflUce  or 
employment  that  would  not  kneel  as  ordered, 
and  conform  in  the  other  particulars.  James 
slowly  wended  his  way  back  to  England  in  all 
the  pride  of  victory;  but  he  was  followed  by  the 
curses  of  the  large  majority  of  his  Scottish  sub- 
jects, who  had  not  forgotten  his  former  solemn 
pledges  to  maintain  their  church  and  their  liber- 
ties, and  who  regarded  him  as  an  apostate,  a 
renegade,  and  a  faithless  tyrant.' 

During  the  king's  absence  in  Scotland,  he  had 
lieen  greatly  annoyed   by  the  strict  manner  in 
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which  the  Sabbath  was  kept  by  the  Presby- 
terians. As  he  travelled  southward  he  thouglit 
over  these  things,  and  no  doubt  talked  of  them 
too.  In  Lancashire,  where  the  Catholics  were 
numerous,  and,  it  was  said,  increasing  in  num- 
bers, petitions  were  presented  to  him,  complain- 
ing that  the  strictness  of  the  Puritans  in  keeping 
the  Sabbath,  and  putting  down  all  manly  exer- 
cises and  harmless  recreations,  drove  men  to 
Popery  and  the  ale-house,  M'here  "  they  censured 
in  their  cups  his  majesty's  proceedings  in  church 
and  state."  Being  met  by  his  hounds  and  hun- 
ters, James  made  his  progi*ess  through  the  hunt- 
ing counties,  stopping  at  Shei-wood  Forest,  Need- 
wood,  and  all  the  other  parks  and  forests  in  his 
way;  but  when  he  got  to  London  he  did  not  for- 
get the  Presbyterians  or  Pui-itans,  and  their  ob- 
servance of  the  Lord's-day.  Assisted  by  some  of 
his  chaplains  and  bishops,  he  prepared  and  put 
forth  his  Book  of  Sports,  pointing  out  to  the 
people,  with  his  usual  minuteness,  what  pastimes 
they  might,  and  indeed  ought  to  use,  on  Sabbath- 
days  and  festivals  of  the  church — what  running, 
vaulting,  archery,  and  morris-dancing,  what  may- 
poles, church -ales,  and  other  rejoicings,  they 
might  indulge  in  "  upon  Sundays,  after  evening 
prayers  ended,  and  upon  holidays."  He  pro- 
hibited, upon  Sundays  only,  all  bear  and  bull- 
baitings,  interludes,  and  bowls;  and  he  barred 
from  the  benefit  and  liberty  of  the  other  sports 
"all  such  known  recusants,  either  men  or  wo- 
men," to  quote  the  words  of  the  declaration,  "  a.s 
will  abstain  from  coming  to  church  or  Divine  ser- 
vice; being,  therefore,  unworthy  of  any  lawful 
recreation  after  the  said  service,  that  will  not 
first  come  to  the  church  and  serve  God:  prohibit- 
ing, in  like  sort,  the  said  recreations  to  any  that, 
though  confoiTH  in  religion,  are  not  present  in 
the  church,  and  the  service  of  God,  before  their 
going  to  the  recreations."  It  is  quite  certain  that 
Abbot,  the  primate,  disapproved  of  the  whole 
measure,  and  thereby  he  increased  the  suspicion 
which  attached  to  him  at  court  of  being  a  Puri- 
tan or  Precisian  himself;  and  it  is  said  that  he 
positively  refused  to  read  the  book  in  his  own 
church  of  Croydon.  But  the  other  bishops  were 
less  bold,  or  less  convinced  that  some  amusements 
after  the  celebration  of-  Divine  service  were  so 
heinous;  and  the  Book  of  Sports  seems  to  have 
been  generally  read  as  appointed. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country,  more  particu- 
larly in  the  north,  the  peasantry,  tired  of  the 
severities  of  the  Puritanic  Sabbath,  fell  readily 
into  the  spirit  of  the  new  law,  and  people  again 
came  from  church  with  merry  faces,  and  the 
village  green  again  resounded  on  the  Sunday 
evening  with  merry  voices.  But,  except  to  the 
poor  labourers  in  these  parts,  and  to  the  High 
Church   party,  the  measure  was,  in  the  utmost 
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degree,  odious;  and  mauy  j^eople,  who  were  not 
convinced,  perhaps,  that  the  Christian  Sunday 
ought  to  be  kept  as  the  old  Jewish  Sabbath, 
refused  to  be  merry  and  sportful  upon  compul- 
sion, and  thought  it  absurdly  iUe^jal  that  the 
king,  of  his  own  and  sole  authority,  should  issue 
such  an  ordinance.  If  nothing  worse,  the  Book 
of  Sports  was  a  great  jjolitical  blunder,  tending 
,  to  increase  ill-will  and  irritation.  But,  for  the 
present,  the  mui-murs  of  the  Puritans  were  timid  • 
and  subdued,  and  the  full  danger  to  royalty  was 
not  felt  till  the  year  1633,  when,  by  the  advdce  of 
Laud,  Chai-les  I.  revived  his  father's  book,  and 
tried  to  give  it  the  force  of  law. 

In  departing  for  Scotland,  James  had  intrusted 
extraordinary  jiowers  to  Loi'd  -  keeper  Bacon, 
whose  head  was  thereby  turned  more  than  ever, 
and  who,  during  his  majesty's  absence,  conducted 
himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  mortal  of- 
fence to  most  of  the  ministers  and  men  of  busi- 
ness that  were  left  behind.  According  to  a 
caustic  reporter  of  his  doings,  he  instantly  began 
to  believe  himself  king,  to  lie  in  the  king's  lodg- 
ings, to  give  audience  in  the  great  bauquetiug- 
house  at  Whitehall  to  ambassadors  and  others, 
to  make  the  rest  of  the  council  attend  his  mo- 
tions with  the  same  state  that  the  king  was  used 
to  do,  and  to  tell  the  counselloi-s,  when  they  sat 
with  him  for  the  despatch  of  business,  to  know 
their  proper  distance.  "  Upon  which,"  continues 
Weldon,  "  Secretary  Wiuwood  rose  and  went 
awaj',  and  would  never  sit  more,  hut  instantly 
despatched  one  to  the  king,  to  desire  him  to 
make  haste  back,  for  his  seat  was  already  usurped; 
at  which,  I  remember,  the  king  reading  it  unto  us, 
both  the  king  and  we  were  very  merry.  ...  In 
this  posture  he  lived  until  he  heard  the  king  was 
returning,  and  began  to  believe  the  play  was  al- 
most at  an  end,  he  might  personate  a  king's  part 
no  longer,  and  therefore  did  again  re-invest  him- 
self with  his  old  rags  of  basene.ss,  which  were  so 
tattered  and  poor:  at  the  king's  coming  to  Wind- 
sor, he  attended  two  daj'sat  Buckingham's  cham- 
ber, being  not  admitted  to  any  better  place  than 
the  room  where  trencher-scrapers  and  lackeys 
attended;  there,  sitting  upon  an  old  wooden  chest 
(amongst  such  as,  for  his  baseness,  were  only  fit 
for  his  companions,  although  the  honour  of  his 
place  did  merit  far  more  respect),  with  his  purse 
and  seal  lying  by  him  on  that  chest.  .  .  .  After 
two  days  he  had  admittance:  at  hisfircst  euti-ance 
he  fell  down  flat  on  his  face  at  the  duke's  (earl's) 
foot,  kissing  it,  and  vowing  never  to  rise  till  he 
had  his  pardon,  and  then  was  he  again  recon- 
ciled, and  since  that  time  so  very  a  slave  to  the 
duke,  and  all  that  family,  that  he  durst  not  deny 
the  command  of  the  meanest  of  the  kindred,  nor 
yet  oppose  anything:  by  which  you  see  a  base 
spirit  is  ever  most  concomitant  with  the  proudest 


mind;  and  surely  never  so  many  brave  parts  and 
so  base  and  abject  a  spirit  tenanted  together  in 
any  one  earthen  cottage  as  in  this  one  man."  But 
the  great  offence  of  Bacon,  for  which  more  than 
for  anything  else  he  was  made  to  lick  the  dust  at 
the  minion's  feet,  was  his  conduct  in  an  afiair 
which  closely  concerned  the  "  kindred "  of  the 
favom'ite.  Coke,  who  in  many  things  was  not  a 
whit  more  high-minded  than  his  rival  Bacon, 
perceiving  the  capital  error  he  had  committed  in 
opposing  the  views  of  Buckingham,  took  up,  by 
the  advice  of  Secretary  Win  wood,  a  little  family 
project,  which  he  thought  would  restore  him 
to  place,  and  give  him  again  his  old  superiority 
over  his  rival.  The  ex-Lord  Chief-justice  of 
England  had  a  marriageable  daughter — a  young 
lady  that  was  considered  a  great  match — for 
Coke  had  kept  his  money  instead  of  spending 
it  like  Bacon,  and  his  wife,  the  Lady  Hatton,  was 
very  wealthy,  from  the  lands  and  houses  which 
Elizabeth  had  bestowed  on  her  handsome  and 
dancing  chamberlain  and  chancellor.  One  of  the 
first  uses  made  by  Sir  George  Villiers  of  his  high 
favour  at  court,  and  of  the  influence  of  James, 
who  was  a  prince  very  prevalent  in  such  matters, 
was  to  secure  rich  wives  for  his  poor  brothers 
and  kindred.  His  eldei-  brother,  John  Villiers, 
afterwards  ci-eated  Viscount  Purbeck,  was  pro- 
posed as  a  suitable  husband  for  this  young  ladj^; 
but  Coke  then,  being  not  suflaciently  informed  of 
court  news,  and  not  foreseeing  the  mighty  des- 
tinies of  the  new  favourite,  rejected  the  proposal. 
But  when  he  saw  himself  deprived  of  office  and 
the  favourite  in  the  ascendant,  he  changed  his 
tone,  and  before  Buckingham's  departure  with 
the  king  for  Scotland,  he  made  a  secret  bargain 
to  give  his  daughter,  and  to  take  place  and  hon- 
ours in  return.  Bacon,  a  courtier  to  the  back- 
bone, soon  discovered  this  secret  compact,  which 
boded  him  no  good;  but  counting  as  well  on  his 
own  great  favour  with  the  favourite  and  the 
king,  as  on  Coke's  disfavour  with  the  king,  and 
relying  on  his  own  ready  wit  and  talent  for  in- 
trigue, he  fondly  fancied  that  he  had  conjured 
down  this  brewing  storm,  and  made  Buckingham 
and  "  the  kindred  "  avei-se  to  the  marriage.  At 
the  same  time  he  had  stirred  up  Coke's  wife, 
who  was  always  disposed  to  act  in  direct  ojiposi- 
tion  to  the  wishes  cf  her  husband,  whom  she  de- 
spised and  hated  with  an  intensity  rare  even  in 
the  matrimonial  history  of  those  days,  to  carry 
oft'  her  daughter  and  lodge  her  for  safety  in  the 
house  of  her  friend.  Sir  Edward  Withii)ole,  near 
Oxford,  and  to  conclude  a  written  contract  of 
marriage  with  Henry  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  for 
whom,  it  ap])ears,  the  young  lady  herself  enter- 
tained some  afiection.  Coke,  in  a  fury,  followed 
the  fugitive  and  recovered  his  daughter  by  force. 
Upon  this  the  proud  widow  of  Lord  Hatton,  the 
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grand-daughter  of  the  great  Burghley,  carried  lier 
complaints  before  the  privy  council,  where  her 
ally  for  the  occasion,  the  Lord-keeper  Bacon, 
charged  the  disgraced  chief-justice  with  a  flagrant 
breach  of  the  peace,  and  countenanced  Yelverton, 
the  new  attorney-general,  in  filing  an  information 
in  the  Star  Chamber  against  Coke.  Bacon  would 
not  have  gone  thus  far  if  he  had  not  been  con- 
vinced that  the  absent  favourite  had  given  up  the 
scheme;  but,  to  be  doubly  sure,  he  now  wrote  two 
letters  to  Scotland,  one  to  Buckingham,  and  one  to 
the  king.  In  the  first,  after  treating  the  renewed 
scheme  for  tlie  match  between  his  brother  Sir 
John  Villiers,  and  the  young  lady,  solely  as  a  de- 
vice of  Coke  and  Winwood,  he  went  on  to  tell 
him  that  many  a  better  match,  upon  reasonable 
conditions,  might  be  found ;  that  the  mother's 
consent  to  it  was  not  had,  "nor  the  young  gen- 
tlewoman's, who  expecteth  a  great  fortune  from 
her  mother,  which,  without  her  consent,  is  en- 
dangered;" and  that  this  match  was  altogether 
very  inconvenient,  both  for  his  brother  and  him- 
self. Because,  "First,  he  shall  marry  into  a  dis- 
graced house,  which,  in  reason  of  state,  is  never 
held  good.  He  shall  marry  into  a  troubled  house 
of  man  and  wife,  which,  in  religion  and  Chris- 
tian discretion,  is  disliked."  "  Your  lordship," 
continues  Bacon,  "will  go  near  to  lose  all  such 
your  friends  as  are  adverse  to  Sir  Edward  Coke 
(myself  only  except,  who,  out  of  a  pure  love  and 
thankfulness,  shall  ever  be  firm  to  you).  And 
lastly  and  chiefly,  believe  it,  it  will  greatly  weaken 
and  distract  the  king's  service;  for  though,  in  re- 
gard of  the  king's  great  wisdom  and  depth,  I  am 
persuaded  those  things  will  not  follow  which  they 
imagine,  yet  opinion  will  do  a  great  deal  of  harm, 
and  cast  the  king  back,  and  make  him  relapse 
into  those  inconveniences  which  are  now  well  on 
to  be  recovered."  Therefore,  according  to  Bacon, 
his  lordship  would  gain  a  great  deal  of  honour, 
if,  according  to  religion  and  the  law  of  God,  he 
would  think  no  more  of  this  marriage  for  his 
elder  brother.  To  the  king  Bacon  begged  to  state 
his  disinterested  opinion  in  the  business  of  this 
match,  Avliicli  he  took  to  be  Tuagnum  in  parvo. 
After  saying  some  bitter  things  to  keep  alive 
James's  hatred  of  the  ex-chief-justice,  he  re- 
minded him  of  his  own  servility,  and  how,  by 
God's  gi'ace  and  his  majesty's  instructions,  he  had 
been  made  a  servant  according  to  his  heart  and 
hand.  If,  indeed,  it  was  his  majesty's  desire  that 
the  match  should  go  on,  then,  upon  receiving  his 
express  will  and  commandment  from  himself,  he 
would  conform  himself  thereunto,  imagining, 
though  he  would  not  wager  on  women's  minds, 
that  he  could  prevail  more  with  the  mother  of 
the  young  lady  than  any  other  man.  And  then, 
returning  to  his  attack  on  Coke,  he  begged  the 
king  to  observe  how  much  more  quietly  mattei's 


had  gone  on  since  that  judge  and  minister  had 
been  in  disgrace.'  This  letter  went  home  to  the 
bosom  of  James;  but  Buckingham,  who  now  led 
him  as  he  chose,  was  not  only  fully  bent  upon 
the  marriage,  but  was  intriguing,  by  means  of 
which  pi'obably  both  Coke  and  Bacon  were  ig- 
norant, to  remove  the  violent  objections  of  Coke's 
termagant  wife.  As  for  the  affections  of  the 
young  lady,  they  were  things  too  trivial  to  enter 
into  the  consideration  of  any  party.  Thus,  wheu 
the  great  philosopher  brought  down  his  glorious 
intellect  to  low  cunning  and  matrimonial  court 
intrigues,  notwithstanding  his  boast  of  his  great 
experience  in  the  world,  he  coiild  be  outwitted 
by  an  ignorant  stripling  like  Buckingham,  to 
whom  he  had  given  the  power  of  insulting  him 
and  degrading  him  in  his  own  eyes.  Bucking- 
ham wrote'  him  a  stinging  letter,  reproaching  him 
with  his  pride  and  audacity,  and  giving  him  to 
understand  that  he  who  had  made  hiin  could  un- 
make him  at  his  pleasure.  James,  taking  the 
cue  from  his  favourite,  despatched  an  admoni- 
tory epistle  of  awful  length,  rating  and  scolding 
the  mighty  sage  like  a  schoolboy.  Upon  this, 
Bacon  veered  round  and  went  before  the  wind. 
He  stopped  proceedings  begun  against  Coke  in 
the  Star  Chamber;  sent  for  the  attorney-general, 
and  made  him  know  that,  since  he  had  heard 
from  court,  he  was  resolved  to  further  the  match ; 
sent  also  for  my  Lady  Hatton  and  some  other 
special  friends,  to  let  them  know  that  they  must 
not  hope  for  his  assistance  in  their  disobedience 
to  the  young  lady's  father;  wrote  to  the  mothei" 
of  Buckingham,  to  offer  all  his  good  offices  for 
furthering  the  marriage;  and  addressed  a  humble 
letter  of  excuses  and  protestations  to  the  favour- 
ite, telling  him  that  his  apprehension  that  this 
alliance  would  go  near  to  lose  him  his  lordship, 
whom  he  held  so  dear,  was  the  only  respect  par- 
ticular to  himself  that  had  moved  him  to  be  as 
he  was,  till  he  had  heard  his  lordship's  pleasure. 
But  all  this  was  not  enough;  and  about  a  month 
after  writing  this  letter,  Buckingham  kept  him 
in  the  hall  among  trencher-scrapers,  and  brought 
him  to  his  feet.  After  the  reconciliation  at  Wind- 
sor he  wrote  another  base  letter  to  thank  the 
minion.  The  marriage  now  proceeded  apace,  the 
king  driving  at  it  as  if  the  safety  of  the  state  de- 
pended upon  its  completion.  Lady  Hatton  was 
confined  and  interrogated  by  the  council  instead 
of  her  husband;  and  Coke,  to  use  his  own  ex- 
pression, "got  upon  his  wings  again."  The  obsti- 
nacy of  this  dame  yielded  at  last  to  the  instances 
of  the  king,  and  the  manoeuvres  of  the  favoui'ite's 
mother,  who  was  all-powerful  at  court,  and  who 
pretended  a  sudden  friendship  for  her.  She 
made  a  liberal  settlement  out  of  her  own  property 
upon  her  daughter;  and  in  the  month  of  Se|>- 
'  Cabala:  Bacon's  Works. 
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tember  that  unwilling  fair  one  was  dragged  to 
the  altar,  in  the  chapel  royal  at  Hampton  Court, 
to  marry  a  sickly  idiot.  A  splendid  feast,  en- 
lightened by  the  pi-esence  of  royalty,  was  given 
soon  after  at  Lady  Hatton's  house  in  Holborn; 
and  to  make  it  more  absolutely  her  own,  express 
orders  were  given  by  her  ladyship,  as  was  re- 
ported, that  neither  Sir  Edward  Coke  nor  any  of 
his  servants  should  be  admitted.'  The  union,  as 
might  be  expected,  turned  out  a  most  wretched 
one;  and  this  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with 
nearly  all  the  matches  promoted  by  James,  who, 
in  the  matter  of  number,  was  one  of  the  greatest 
of  match-makers.  The  daughter  of  Coke  became 
a  profligate  and  an  adulteress;^  and  the  crazy 
Sir  John  Villiers,  created  Viscount  Purbeck  about 
a  year  and  a  half  after  his  marriage,  became  so 
mad  that  it  was  necessary  to  place  him  in  con- 
finement. His  brother  Buckingham  took  charge 
of  the  property  his  young  wife  liad  In-ought  him, 
and  kept  it,  or  spent  it  upon  himself.  But,  after 
all,  the  selfish  father  of  the  victim — the  great 
lawyer — was  juggled  by  Buckingham  and  that 
courtly  crew.  As  soon  as  the  favourite  saw  the 
marriage  completed  and  the  dower  safe,  he  felt  a 
natural  re])Ugnance  to  risking  favour  by  urging 
the  suit  of  a  bold-spoken,  obnoxious  man.  Bacon, 
again  in  cordial  alliance  with  Lady  Hatton,  who 
was  most  conjugally  disposed  to  thwart  and  spite 
her  husband  in  all  things,  administered  daily  to 
tlie  king's  antipathies;  and  all  that  Coke  got  by 
sacriticing  his  poor  child  was  his  restoration  to 
a  seat  at  the  council-table — a  place  where  he  was 
no  match  for  his  rival. 

On  the  4th  of  January  the  supi)le 
lord-keeper  was  converted  into  lord 
high-chancellor,  and  in  the  month  of  July  follow- 
ing he  was  created  Baron  Verulam.  "And  now 
Buckingham,  having  the  chancellor  or  treasurer, 
and  all  great  oliicers,  his  very  slaves,  swells  in  the 
lieight  of  pride,  and  summons  up  all  his  country 
kindred,  the  old  countess  ))roviding  a  place  for 
them  to  learn  to  carry  themselves  in  a  court-like 
garb."  Rich  heiresses,  or  daughters  of  noble- 
men, were  soon  provided  as  wives  for  his  lirothei-s, 
hivlf-bi-others,  and  cousins  of  the  male  gender. 
"And  then  must  the  women  kindred  l)e  married 
tu  earls,  earls'  eldest  sons,  barons,  or  chief  gen- 
tlemen of  greatest  estates;  insomuch  that  his  very 
female  kindred  were  so  numerous  as  sufficient  to 
have  peopled  any  plantation.  ...  So  that  King 
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James,  that  naturally,  in  former  times,  hated 
women,  had  his  lodgings  replenished  with  them, 
and  all  of  the  kindred;  .  .  .  and  little  children 
did  run  up  and  down  the  king's  lodgings  like 
little  rabbits  started  about  their  burrows."^ 

People  now  looked  back  with  regret  to  the  days 
of  Somerset,  for  that  favourite  had  some  decency, 
some  moderation;  and,  if  he  trafficked  in  places 
and  honours,  he  trafficked  alone.  But  "the  kin- 
dred," one  and  all,  engaged  in  this  lucrative 
business.  The  greatest  trafficker,  or  most  active 
broker,  in  the  market,  was  the  Old  Countess,  as 
Buckingham's  mother,  though  not  an  old  but 
very  beautiful  woman — anil  infamous  as  beauti- 
ful—was commonly  calleil.^  She  sold  peerages, 
and  took  money  for  all  kinds  of  honours  and  pro- 
motions, whether  in  the  army,  navy,  courts  of 
law,  or  the  church.  There  were  plenty  of  pur- 
cliasera  not  over-scrupulous  as  to  the  purity  of 
the  sources  whence  they  derived  their  honours 
or  titles;  but,  in  some  cases,  wealthy  men  were 
forced  into  the  market  against  their  inclination, 
and  made  to  pay  for  distinctions  which  they  were 
wise  enough  not  to  covet.  Thus  one  Richard 
Robartes,  a  rich  merchant  of  Truro,  in  the  county 
of  Cornwall,  was  compelled  to  accept  the  title  of 
Baron  Robartes  of  Truro,  and  to  pay  £l(),0(K>  foi- 
it.'  The  titles  that  were  not  sold  were  given  out 
of  family  considerations :  one  of  the  favourite's 
brothers,  as  already  mentioned,  was  made  Vis- 
count Purbeck,  another  Earl  of  Anglesey;  Field- 
ing, who  married  the  favourite's  sister,  was  made 
Earl  of  Denbigh,  and  Fielding's  brother  Earl  of 
Desmond  in  Ireland.  Cranfield  also  "  mountetl 
to  be  Earl  of  ^lidillesex,  from  marrying  one  of 
Buckingham's  kindretl."' "  James,  in  one  of  his 
lengthy  s))eeches,  delivered  in  the  Star  Chamber 
in  1616,  comjilained  tliat  churchmen  were  had  in 
too  much  contempt  V»y  people  of  all  degrees,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest;  and  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing the  sharp  criticisms  of  the  PuriUms,  who  were 
every  day  finding  more  reasons  for  reviling  the 
whole  hierarchy,  he  permitted  his  minion  and 
"the  kindred"  to  hold  all  the  keys  to  church 
promotum,  and  to  sell  every  turn  of  them  to  the 
highest  bidder,  or  to  give  them  as  rewards  to 
their  comjianions  and  creatures. 

In  the  coui-se  of  this  year  the  favourite  was 
created  a  marquis,  and  ai5  he  expressed  a  desire 
for  the  post  of  lord  high-admiral,  the  brave  old 
Howard,  Earl  of  Nottingham,  the  commander-in- 


'  Strafford  Papers.  It  is  said  that  Coke,  on  the  day  of  this 
great  feast,  dined  among  the  lawyers  at  the  Tenii)le. 

2  Jlr.  D'Isr.aeH  [Ciirioaitics:  or'  Literature)  s.ays  th.it  Coke's 
daughter.  Lady  Purbeck,  was  condemned,  .is  a  wanton,  to  staiui 
in  a  white  sheet;  but  he  does  not  give  his  atithority  fur  this 
assertion,  which  seems  to  be  contradicted  by  puWished  letters 
ol  the  time.  ■^  }f\l<lo,). 

*  She  was  create<l  Countess  of  Buckingham  for  life,  in  July, 

iei8. 

•  All  the  titles  of  that  date,  borne  liy  the  Spensers.  the  F.ines, 


the  Peti-es,  the  Anmdels,  the  Sackvilles,  the  Cavendishes,  tlie 
Sloutagues,  &c.,  were  purchased  d  pokls  d'or,  except  those  that 
were  granted  to  the  vilest  favouritism.  Tliis  practice  also  con- 
tinued through  the  reign  of  Cliarles  I.,  autl  was  even  more  pul>- 
lit-ly  acted  upon  .is  the  necessities  of  the  king  and  his  courtiei-s 
rendered  the  sums  of  money  so  obtained  the  more  necessar)  to 
them.  Among  the  noble  families  who  appear  to  owe  their 
honou)-s  to  these  causes,  may  be  mentioned  the  Stanhopes, 
Tuftons,  and  many  others. — Remarks  on  the  Onejtn  of  tlie  Fami- 
lies and  Iloiwars  of  the  British  Paraye.  *  Wilson. 
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chief  of  the  fleets  that  had  scattered  the  Spanish 
Armada,  was  obliged  to  accept  a  pension,  and 
make  room  for  the  master  of  the  horse,  who  was 
entirely  ignorant  of  ships  and  sea  aflfiiirs.  To  all 
these  high  offices  were  subsequently  added  those 
of  warden  of  the  Cinque-ports,  chief-justice  in 
eyi-e  of  all  the  parks  and  forests  south  of  Trent, 
master  of  the  King's  Bench-office,  high-steward 
of  Westminster,  and  constable  of  Windsor  Castle. 


The  doting,  gloating  king  had  tauglit  Somerset 
Latin;  Buckingham  lie  attempted  to  teach  divi- 
nity and  i)rayer-writing,  and  these  exercises  a]> 
pear  prominently  in  a  correspondence,  for  the 
most  part  too  gross  for  quotation,  wherein  the 
favourite  calls  the  king  "  dear  dad  and  gossip," 
or  "  your  .sow-ship,"  and  the  king  calls  the  fa- 
vourite "Steenie."  It  was  a  strange  intercourse 
between  teacher  and  pupil,  king  and  subject. 


CHAPTER  IV.— CIVIL  AND  MILITARY   HISTORY.— a.d.  1618—1621. 


The  favourite  persecutes  the  Earl  of  Suffolk— Distinguished  i^risouers  in  the  Tower — Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  im- 
prisonment there— His  studies  and  jnn-suits  in  confinement — His  History  of  the  World His  proposal  about 

a  gold  mine  in  Guiana— He  is  liberated  from  the  Tower — Count  Gondomar,  the  Spanish  ambassador Ilalei"h 

sets  sail  for  Guiana — His  attack  on  the  Spaniards— His  troops  repulsed — Failure  of  the  expedition— Complaints 

of  the  Spaniards  against  Raleigh—  He  is  arrested— His  fruitless  attempts  to  escape  from  Loudon His  trial 

His  conduct  and  speeches  at  the  bar  -His  sentence— His  demeanour  in  his  last  moments— His  execution- 
Bohemia— Its  religious  reformation —Crown  of  Boliemia  offered  to  the  Palatine  Frederick,  sofi-in-law  of 
James— He  accepts  it- -Perplexity  of  James  at  the  event-He  asks  sujiplies  from  parliament  to  aid  his  son- 
in-law-  Parliament  complies,  and  proceeds  to  the  reform  of  abuses— Bacon  accused,  displaced,  and  fined— His 
behaviour  under  his  fall— Severe  punishment  inflicted  by  the  commons  on  Edward  Floyde — The  kin"-  pro- 
rogues parliament— War  in  Bohemia— The  Palatine  unsuccessful— Expedition  against  the  Algerines Appli- 
cation of  .James  for  sujjplies— Resentment  of  the  commons  against  him— Altercation  between  James  and  the 
commons— Protest  of  the  commons  against  his  arbitrary  principles— He  prorogues  parliament— He  commits 
some  of  its  members  to  nrison. 


UCK INGHAM  this  year  attacked 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  lord-treasurer, 
and  father-in-law  of  the  disgraced 
Somerset — all  the  rest  of  that  party 
had  long  since  been  dismissed  the 
coui't — and  that  nol)le  Howard  was 
now  charged  with  peculation  and  corruption,  par- 
ticularl}'  with  reference  to  the  money  paid  by  the 
Dutch  for  the  recovery  of  the  cautionary  towns, 
a  business  in  which  all  the  public  men  had  taken 
bribes.  Suffi)lk  and  his  wife  were  both  thrown 
into  the  Tower,  and  the  ingenuity  of  Bacon,  and 
of  commissioners  appointed  by  him,  was  em- 
ployed in  making  out  a  strong  case  of  embezzle- 
ment against  the  treasurer.  The  earl  wrote  to 
the  king,  imploring  him  to  })ard(»n  his  weakness 
and  errors — guilt  he  would  never  confess — and 
telling  him  that,  instead  of  being  enriched  by  the 
places  he  had  held,  he  was  little  less  than  £40,000 
in  debt.'  The  name  of  this  Howard  was  rather 
popular,  for  he  had  fought  bravely  at  sea  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  and  James  was  half  inclined 
to  stop  proceedings  against  him:  but  Buckingham 
was  of  a  diflferent  mind,  and  the  earl  and  coun- 
tess were  brought  up  to  the  Star  Chamber.  There, 
Coke,  who  hoped  to  fight  his  way  back  to  favour 
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'  by  some  of  his  old  sharp  practices,  charged  the 

\  prisoners  on  one  side,  while  Bacon,  who  spoke 
like  an  Aristides,  assailed  them  on  the  other. 
The  venal  and  corrujit  chancellor  was  eloquent  in 
ex])osing  the  shameful  vice  of  corruption.  Suf- 
folk, disregarding  a  hint  to  plead  guilty  and 
make  sure  of  the  royal  pardon,  stood  upon  his 
innocence,  and  it  was  the  general  opinion  that, 
as  compared  with  his  wife,  he  was  innocent.  But 

I  the  Star  Chamber  sentenced  them  to  pay  a  fine  of 

I  i;30,0()0,  and  sent  them  both  back  to  the  Tower. 

!  After  some  time,  however,  the  fine  was  reduced 
to  £7000,  -which  was  "clutched  uj)  by  Ramsay, 
Earl  of  Haddington,"  and  the  Earl  and  Countess 

'  of  Suffiilk  recovered  their  liberty.  The  post  of 
lord-treasurer  was  sold  to  Sir  Henry  Montague, 

I  chief-justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  for  a  large 
sum ;  but  in  less  than  a  year  it  was  taken  from 

'  him  and  bestowed  on  Cranfield,  afterwards  Eiirl 

j  of  Middlesex,    who   had    married    one    of  "the 

I  kindred." 

!  But  this  same  year  witnessetl  a  far  more  memo- 
rable proceeding  -one  which,  while  it  blackened 
for  all  ages  the  name  of  James,  has  perhajjs 
brightened  beyond  their  deserts  the  fame  and 
character  of  the  illustrious  victim.  Sir  Walter 
Italeigh,  it  will  be  remembered,  after  receiving 
150 
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sentence  of  death  at  Winchester,  was  immured  I 
in  tlie  Tower  of  London.     In  that  dismal  state- 
|»i-ison  he  found  several  men  fit  to  be  his  mates; 
and  these  were  increased  year  after  year  by  tlie  i 
absurd   tyranny  of  the   court,   until  it  seemed 
almost  to  be  James's  intention  to  shut  up  all  the 
genius,  taste,  and  enterprise  of  England  in  that 
great  cage.     Heniy  Percy,  the  accomplished  and  ' 
munificent  Earl  of  Northumberland — the  friend  | 
of  science  and   scientific  men,  the  enthusiastic  I 
promoter  of  natural  and  experimental  philoso-  ! 
phy,  the  favourer  of  all  good  learning — and  Ser- 
jeant Hoskins,  the  scholar,  poet,  wit,  and  critic, 
the   admired   of   Camden,    Selden,    Daniel,    the  j 
friend  and  polisher  of  Ben  Jonson — -were  among  j 
the  distinguished  co-mates  of  Raleigh  ;  and  these 
men  constantly  attracted  to  the  Tower  some  of 
the  most  intellectual  of  their  contemporaries,  wlio 
enlivened  their  captivity  Avith  learned  and  plea- 
sant  discoui'se.      Northumberland   served  as  a 
centre  for  these  wits,  and  his  purse  appears  to 
have  been  always  open  to  such  as  were  in  need, 
whether  prisoners  or  free.     For  some  time  Ra- 
leigh did  not  require  pecuniary  assistance ;  for, 
though  his  moveable  estate  was  forfeited  by  his 
attainder,  it  was  consigned  to  trustees  appointed 
by  himself  for  the  benefit  of  his  family  and  cre- 
ditors, and  his  principal  estate  and  castle  of  Sher- 
borne in  Dorsetshire,  which  his  taste  and  unspar- 
ing outlay  of  money  in  his  prosperous  days  "had 
beautified  with  orchards,  gardens,  and  groves  of 
much  variety  and  great  delight,"  had  been  cau- 
tiously conveyed  to  his   eldest   sou  some  time 
before  the  death  of  Elizabeth  and  the  l)eginning 
of  his  troubles.     But  some  sharj>  eye,  in  looking 
for  ])rey,  discovered  tliat  there  was  a  legal  flaw 
in  the  deed  of  conveyance,  and  the  chief-justice, 
Popham,  Raleigh's  pei-sonal  enemy,  and  tlie  same 
that  had  sat  on  his  trial,  decided  that,  from  the 
omission  of  some  technicality,  the  deed  was  alto- 
gether invalid.     No  doubt  the  chief-justice  knew 
beforehand  that  the  king  wanted  the  property 
for  his  minion  Robert  Carr,  who  was  just  then 
commencing  liis  career  at  court.     From  his  pi-i- 
son  Raleigh  wrote  to  the  young  favom-ite,  telling 
him  that,  if  the  inheritance  of  his  children  were 
thus  taken  fi-om  them  for  want  of  a  word,  there 
would  remain  to  him  but  the  name  of  life.  Some 
of  the  expressions  in  this  letter  are  exceedingly 
affecting ;  but,  in  reading  them,  we  cannot  but 
remember  that  Raleigh  himself,  at  his  own  dawn, 
had  greedily  grasped  at  the  possessions  of  the  fa- 
therless—that he  himself  liad  got  from  Elizabeth 


a  grant  of  the  lands  of  Anthony  Babington,  leav- 
ing the  young  and  innocent  widow  and  children  to 
beggary.'     The  letter  to  the  favourite  produced 
no  effect.     Then  the  prisoner's  wife,  the  devoted 
and  spirited  Lady  Ealeigh,  got  access  to  the  king, 
and  throwing  herself  on  her  knees,  with  her  chil- 
dren kneeling  with  her,  implored  him  to  spare 
the  i-emnant  of  their  fortunes.  James's  only  reply 
was,  "  I  maun  ha'  the  land — I  maun  ha'  it  for 
Carr;"  and  the  minion  had  it  accordingly.     From 
this  time  it  is  probable  that  the  hospitable  table 
kejit  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  was  of  con- 
sequence to  Raleigh  on  other  grounds  than  those 
of  society  and  conver-sation.     This  extraordinary 
man  had  always  had  a  determined  turn  to  letters 
and  the  sciences;  in  the  bustle  of  the  camp,  in  the 
court,  in  the  discomforts  of  the  sea,  he  had  snatched 
hours  for  intense  studies,  which  had  embraced  tlie 
wide  range  of  poetry,  histoiT,  law,  divinity,  as- 
tronomy, chemistry,  and  other  sciences.     In  tlie 
Tower,  the  quiet  of  the  place,  the  necessity  his 
restless  mind  felt  for  employment  and   excite- 
ment, and  the  tastes  of  his  fellow-prisoners  and 
visitoi-s,  all  led  him  to  an  increased  devotion  to 
these  absoi"bing  pursuits.     If  he  was  a  rarely- 
accomplished  man  when  he  entered  his  pi-isoii- 
house,  the  thirteen  yeai's  he  passed  there  in  this 
kind  of  life  were  likely  to  qualify  him  for  great 
liter-arv  under-takings.     During  one  par-t  of  liis 
confinement  lie  devoted  a  great  deal  of  his  time 
to  chemistry,  not  without  the  usual  leaning  to 
alchemy,  and  an  indefinite  hope  of  discovering  tlie 
})liilosoj)her's  stone — a  dr-eam  which  was  fully  in- 
dulged in  by  his  friend  Northumberland,  and 
which  was  no  sti-anger  to  Bacon  himself.     Ra- 
leij^h  fancied  that  he  had  discovered  an  elixir,  or 
gi-and  cordial  of  sovereign  remedy  in  all  diseases 
I  -  a  sort  of  panacea.     On  one  occasion,  when  the 
'  queen  was  very  ill,  she  took  his  di'aught,  and 
experienced  or  fancied  immediate  relief.     Prince 
Henry,  who  had  always  taken  a  lively  interest  m 
his  fate,  and  for  whom  Raleigh  had  written  .some 
admirable    treatises    in   the   Tower,   joined   his 
gr'ateful   mother  in  petitions  for  his  liber-ation; 
but  without  avail.     For  the  instruction  of  the 
young  priirce,   Raleigh    commenced   his  famous 
History  of  the  World — a  wor-k,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
of  uncommon  leanring  and  geniu.s,  and  altogether 
extraordinary,  if  we  corrsider  the  time,  the  trying 
circumstances  under  which  it  w;is  written,  and 
the  previous  busy  life  of  the  autiior-.     The  fii"st 
j  ])art  wits  finished  in  1612.'     Shortly  after  young 
j  Henry  died ;  and  then,  though  (to  irse  his  own 


'  Tlie  first  entry  in  Lord  liurghley's  Diary,  under  the  year 
1587,  is  the  following:— 

"  A  grant  of  Anthony  Babington  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh." 

The  touching  e.Tpressions  in  I^aleigh's  letter  to  Carr  are  these: — 

'   .\nd  fur  yotirself,   sir,  seeing  your  fair  day  is  now  in  the 

dawn,  and  mine  drawn  to  the  evening,  your  own  virtues  and 

thti  king'g  grace  at<8uriiig  jou  of  nianjy  favours  and  of  much 


honour,  I  beseech  you  not  to  begin  your  first  building  niHin  th-; 
ruins  of  the  innocent,  and  that  their  sorrows  with  mine  may 
not  attend  your  first  plantation  ....  1  therefore  tnwt,  Mr, 
that  yovi  will  not  be  the  first  who  shall  kill  us  outright,  cut 
down  the  tree  with  the  fruit,  and  undergo  the  curse  of  tluni 
th.at  enter  the  fields  of  the  fatherless.  '—&-n/i.  Sac. 
^  It  was  not  published  till  1614. 
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expression)  he  had  "hewn  ont"  the  second  and 
third  parts,  he  had  not  lieart  to  finish  them.' 
In  1614  the  revohitions  at  court  had  thrown  So- 
merset into  disgrace,  and  brought  Buckingham 
into  favour.  Raleigh  built  new  hopes  on  the 
change,  and  instantly  became  a  suitor  to  George 
Villiers.      But    he  and   his    friends    had    never 


Sir  Walter  Ralkigh. 
From  the  print  in  liis  "  History  of  tlie  World,"  ed.  1677. 


ceased  their  endeavours  at  court,  and  befoi'e  this 
time  Sir  Walter  had  proposed  to  Secretary  "Win- 
wood  a  scheme  which,  he  fancied,  must  excite 
the  king's  cupidity,  and  lead  to  his  immediate 
release.  In  the  year  1595,  Raleigh,  in  the  course 
of  one  of  his  adventui*ous  voyages,  had  visited 
Guiana  in  South  America,  the  fabled  El  Dorado, 
or  Land  of  Gold,  which,  though  discovered  by  the 
Spaniards,  had  not  been  conquei'ed  or  settled. 
The  capital  city  of  Manoa,  which  had  been  de- 
scribed by  Spanish  writers  as  one  vast  palace  of 
Aladdin — a  congeries  of  precious  stones  and  pre- 
cious metals — eluded  his  pursuit;  but  he  found 
the  country  to  be  fertile  .and  beautiful,  and  he 
discovered  at  an  accessible  point,  not  far  from 
the  banks  of  the  mighty  Orinoco,  some  signs  of 
a  gold  mine.  He  now  proposed  to  Secretary 
Winwood  an  expedition  to  seciu'e  and  work  that 
virgin  mine,  which  he  was  confident  would  yield 
exhaustless  treasux'es.  The  ships  necessary,  their 
e(]uipment,  and  all  expenses,  he  undertook  to 
provide  by  himself  and  his  friends ;  he  asked 
notliing  from  the  king,  who  was  to  have  one-fifth 
of  the  gold,  but  his  liberty  and  an  ample  com- 
mission.    Winwood,  though  a  practised  and  caii- 


'  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  he  was  released 
from  the  Tower  after  the  prince's  death,  and  again  involTed  in 
the  ajtive  businossof  life. 


tious  man  of  business,  was  captivated  by  the 
project,  and  he  recommended  it  to  the  king  as  a 
promising  speculation.  James,  who  was  almost 
penniless,  entered  into  it  at  first  with  more  eager- 
ness tiian  the  secretary;  but,  on  reflection,  he 
fancied  that  the  enterprise  might  involve  him  in 
a  war  with  Spain,  which  still  pretended  its  ex- 
clusive right,  by  Papal  bull,  to  all  those  regions ; 
and  war  was  James's  horror.  Still,  however,  his 
increasing  wants  made  him  often  dream  of  El 
Dorado,  and  he  began  to  talk  about  Raleigh  as  a 
brave  and  skilful  man.  Some  noble  friends  of 
the  captive  took  advantage  of  this  frame  of  mind: 
but  nothing  was  now  to  be  done  at  court  with- 
out conciliating  "the  kindred;"  and  it  was  a  sum 
of  £1500  paid  to  Sir  William  St.  John  and  Sir  Ed- 
ward Villiers,  uncles  of  the  favourite,  that  undid 
the  gates  of  the  Tower.  Raleigh  walked  forth  in 
the  beginning  of  March,  leaving  behind  him,  in 
that  fortress,  the  fallen  Robert  CaiT,  Earl  of  Som- 
erset, who,  in  the  following  month,  was  brought 
to  his  trial  for  the  murder  of  Overbury.  But, 
though  admitted  to  liberty.  Sir  Walter  as  yet 
had  no  pardon;  and  to  obtain  one,  and  to  restore 
his  shattered  fortune,  to  indulge  again  in  his 
favourite  pursuits,  his  romantic  adventures,  he 
laboured  heart  and  soul  to  remove  the  king's 
objections  to  his  great  project.  James  had  a 
hard  struggle  between  his  timidity  and  his  cu- 
pidity: he  longed  for  the  gold  as  the  traveller  in 
the  desert  longs  for  water,  but  still  he  dreaded  the 
Spaniards,  the  dragons  of  the  mine.  His  indeci- 
sion was  increased  when,  by  his  indiscreet  gos- 
siping, the  project  became  known  to  the  Spanish 
ambassador.  Count  Gondomar  was  a  very  ac- 
complished diplomatist,  the  best  that  could  pos- 
sibly have  been  found  for  such  a  court  as  that  of 
James.  "  He  had  as  free  access  to  the  king  as 
any  courtier  of  them  all,  Buckingham  only  ex- 
cepted ;  and  the  king  took  delight  to  talk  with 
him,  for  he  was  full  of  conceits,  and  would  speak 
false  Latin  a  purpose,  in  his  merry  fits,  to  please 
the  king;  telling  the  king  plainly,  'You  speak 
Latin  like  a  pedant,  but  I  speak  it  like  a  gentle- 
man.'"^ While  he  could  drink  wine  with  his 
majesty  and  the  men,  he  could  win  the  ladies  of 
the  court  by  his  gallantry  and  liberality;  and  it 
is  said  that,  in  that  sink  of  dishonour  and  immo- 
rality, he  intrigued  with  some  of  the  highest 
dames,  and  bribed  some  of  the  proudest  nobles. 
If  the  indiscretion  of  the  king  over  his  cups 
were  not  enough,  he  had  plenty  of  other  keys  to 
the  secrets  of  government.  According  to  James's 
own  declaration,  Gondomar  "  took  great  alarm, 
and  made  vehement  assertions,  in  repeated  audi- 
ences, that  he  had  discovered  the  objects  of  the 
expedition  to  be  hostile  and  piratical,  tending  to 
a  breach  of    the  late    peace    between  the  two 


'^  Arthur  Wilson. 
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crowns."'  Raleigli  drew  up  a  memorial,  stating 
that  he  intended  to  .sail  not  for  any  Spanish  pos- 
session, but  for  a  country  over  which  England 
could  claim  a  right  both  by  priority  of  discovery 
and  consent  of  the  natives ;  that  there  would  be 
no  hostile  collision  with  the  Spaniards;  and  that 


■  ^.-y 


CoirNT  GoNDOMAR,  Spaiiisli  Ambassadur. 
From  a  jiriiit  by  S.  Pass. 

tlie  arms  and  soldiers  he  took  v/ith  him  would 
be  solely  for  self-defence.  According  to  James, 
the  ambassador  then  seemed  to  be  satisfied,  ob- 
serving to  Secretary  Winwood,  that  if  Raleigh 
only  meant  to  make  a  peaceful  settlement,  Spain 
would  offer  no  resistance.  Thereupon  the  ener- 
getic adventurer  pressed  the  preparations  for  his 
expedition,  and  his  reputation  and  merit  "brought 
many  gentlemen  of  quality  to  venture  their  estates 
and  persons  upon  the  design."  Sir  Walter  ob- 
tained from  the  Countess  of  Bedford  .£8000, 
which  were  owing  to  him,  and  Lady  Raleigh  sold 
her  estate  of  Mitcham  for  £2500 ;  all  of  which 
money  he  embarked  in  the  adventure.  Having 
obtained  ample  information  as  to  the  course  lie 
intended  to  pursue,  and  securities,  in  pei-sons  of 
wealth  and  rank,  for  his  good  behaviour  and  re- 
turn, James  granted  liis  commission  under  the 
privy  seal,  constituting  R;ileigh  general  and  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  expedition,  and  governor 
of  the  colony  which  he  was  about  to  found.  On 
the  28th  of  March,  l(il7,  he  set  sail  with  a  fleet 
of  fourteen  vessels.  The  Destiny,  in  which  he 
hoisted  his  flag,  had  on  board  200  men,  including 
sixty  gentlemen,  many  of  whom  were  his  own  or 
his  wife's  relations.  The  voyage  began  inauspi- 
ciously;  the  ships  were  driven  by  a  storm  into 
the  Cove  of  Cork,  where  tliey  lay  till  the  month 
ot  August.  They  did  not  reach  tlie  Cape  de  Verd 
I  James's  declaration  in  Ai>pendix  to  Cayley's  Life  of  Raleigh. 


Islands  before  October,  and  it  was  the  l^th  of 
November  when  they  "recovered  the  land  of 
Guiana."  During  the  long  rough  voyage,  disea.se 
had  broken  out  among  the  sailors;  forty-two  men 
died  on  board  the  admiral's  ship  alone,  and  Ra- 
leigh suffered  the  most  violent  calenture  that 
ever  man  did  and  lived.  But  he  wi-ote  to  his 
wife,  "We  are  still  strong  enough,  I  hope,  to  per- 
form what  we  have  undertaken,  if  the  diligent 
care  at  London  to  make  our  strength  knowTi  to 
the  Spanish  king  by  his  ambassador  have  not 
taught  that  monarch  to  fortify  all  the  entrances 
against  us."  He  was  received  by  his  old  friends, 
the  Indians  on  the  coast,  with  enthusiasm  -^  but 
he  soon  learned  that  the  Spaniards  were  up  the 
country,  and  prepared  to  dispute  with  him  the 
possession  of  it.  Being  himself  so  reduced  by 
sickness  as  to  be  unable  to  walk,  he  sent  Captain 
Keymis  up  the  river  Orinoco  with  five  of  the 
ships,  and  took  up  his  station  with  the  rest  at  the 
island  of  Trinidad,  close  to  the  mouths  of  that 
river.  He  had  been  given  to  understand  that  a 
Spanish  fleet  was  in  the  neighbourhood;  and  it  is 
quite  certain  that  he  intended  not  only  to  fight  it 
if  challenged,  but  also  to  fight  in  order  to  pre- 
vent it  following  Keymis  up  tiie  river.  This 
brave  caj)tain,  who  had  been  for  many  years  de- 
voted to  Raleigh,  and  had  suffered  many  troubles 
on  his  account,  had  explored  the  country  where 
the  mine  was  situated  in  1595,  and  he  was  now 
ordered  to  make  direct  for  the  mine,  "the  star 
that  directed  them  thither."  If  he  found  it  rich 
and  royal  he  was  to  establish  himself  at  it;  if 
poor  and  unpromising,  he  was  to  bring  away  with 
him  a  basket  or  two  of  ore,  to  convince  the  king 
that  the  design  was  not  altogether  visionary. 
Keymis  began  sailing  up  the  river  on  the  10th  of 
December.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  English  ac- 
counts, the  Spaniards  began  the  war,  and  shot  at 
the  ships  botii  with  their  ordnance  and  muskets, 
which  they  were  very  likely  to  do,  even  without 
a  reference  to  the  exclusive  pretension  of  sove- 
reignty, from  the  recollection  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  great  Drake  and  other  English  com- 
manders had  behaved,  and  that  too  when,  as 
now,  there  was  no  declaration  of  war  between 
England  and  Spain.'  Keymis  soon  arrived  off  the 
town  of  St.  Thomas,  which  the  Spaniards  had  re- 
cently built  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river;  and 
he  lauded  and  took  up  a  position  between  that 
town  and  the  mine.  It  is  said  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  attacking  the  place — we  confess  that, 
from  a  consideration  of  the  circumstances,  we 


'  "  To  tell  you  that  I  might  here  be  king  of  the  Indians  were 
a  vanity.  But  my  name  hath  still  lived  among  thera  here. 
They  feed  me  with  fresh  meat,  and  all  that  the  country  yields. 
AU  offer  to  obey  me." — Lttter  to  his  HyV. 

■*  It  was  an  axiom  \vith  sailors  long  before  and  long  after  this 
voyage  of  Raleigh,  that  the  treaties  of  Europe  did  not  extend 
across  the  ocean — that  there  was  "  no  peace  beyond  the  Lino." 
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doubt  the  assertion — and  that  tlie  Si)aniards 
broke  in  upon  him  by  surprise,  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  and  butcliered  many  of  his  people  in 
their  sleep.  In  the  morning  the  English  as- 
saulted the  town  and  forced  their  way  into  it. 
The  fight  was  desperate :  on  one  side  the  gover- 
nor, a  near  relation  of  the  ambassador  Gondomar, 
was  slain  ;  on  the  other  the  brave  young  Captain 
Walter  Ealeigh,  the  general's  eldest  son.  This 
young  Walter  was  the  true  son  of  his  father:  he 
cut  down  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  Span- 
iards, and  was  cut  down  himself  in  the  act  of 
charging  at  the  head  of  his  own  company  of  pike- 
men.  His  death  infuriated  the  English,  who 
loved  him  dearly;  and,  after  much  bloodshed, 
they  set  fire  to  the  houses.  All  the  Spaniaixls 
that  escaj^ed  retired  to  strong  positions  among 
the  hills  and  woods,  to  guard,  as  Ealeigh  said, 
the  approaches  to  some  mines  they  had  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Thomas.  We  cannot 
help  suspecting  that  the  adventurers  expected  to 
find  and  secure  some  rich  prize,  like  wliat  had 
l)een  jiounced  upon  by  the  Drakes  and  Hawkinses, 
but  all  they  really  found  in  the  captured  and 
destroyed  town  of  St.  Thomas  were  two  ingots  of 
gold  and  four  empty  refining-housea.  They  im- 
mediately showed  their  disappointment  and  dis- 
content, became  mutinous  and  dangerous,  and 
Keymis,  oppressed  with  grief  for  the  loss  of 
young  Ealeigh,  and  confounded  by  their  clamours 
and  conflicting  projects,  appears  to  have  lost  his 
head.  He,  however,  led  them  some  way  higher 
up  the  river ;  but,  on  receiving  a  volley  from  a 
body  of  Spaniards  lying  in  ambush,  which  killed 
two  and  wounded  six  of  his  men,  he  retreated 
and  made  all  haste  to  join  his  chief.  Their 
meeting  was  dreadful:  Ealeigh,  in  anguish  and 
despair,  accused  Keymis  of  having  undone  him, 
and  ruined  his  credit  for  ever.  The  poor  captain 
aTiSwered,  that  when  his  son  was  losst,  and  he  re- 
flected that  he  had  left  the  general  himself  so 
weak  that  he  scarcely  thought  to  find  him  alive, 
he  had  no  reason  to  enrich  a  company  of  rascals, 
who,  after  his  son's  death,  made  no  account  of 
him.  Ealeigh,  in  the  utter  anguish  of  his  soul, 
repeated  his  charges.  Keymis  drew  up  a  defence 
of  his  conduct  iu  si  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel, 
which  he  requested  his  commander  to  ap])rove 
of;  but,  though  some  days  had  been  allowed  to 
elapse,  Ealeigh  v/as  not  yet  in  a  humour  to  be 
merciful  to  the  brave  friend  of  many  years. 
He  refused  to  sign  the  letter;  he  vented  re- 
proaches of  cowardice  or  incapacity;  and  then, 
Keymis  retiring  to  his  cabin,  in  the  general's 
ship,  put  an  end  to  his  existence  with  a  pisto' 

'  I  rejected  all  these  his  arguments,  and  told  him  that  I  must 
leave  it  to  himself  to  answer  it  to  the  king  and  state.  He  shut 
liiniself  into  his  cabin,  and  shot  himself  with  a  pccket  pistol, 
^^llich  brake  one  of  his  ribs;  and  finding  that  he  had  not  pre- 


and  a  knife.'  AH  now  was  horror,  confusion, 
and  mutiny  in  the  fleet.  Cai)tain  Whitney  took 
off  his  ship,  and  sailed  for  England,  and  Captain 
Woollaston  went  with  him.  Others  followed^ 
"  a  rabble  of  idle  rascals" — and  Sir  Walter  was 
soon  left  with  only  five  ships.  But  the  men  that 
remained  were,  for  the  most  ])art,  dashing,  dar- 
ing sailors,  or  despei'ate  adventurers ;  and  these 
men  would  have  wished  Ealeigh  to  take  a  leaf 
or  two  out  of  the  book  of  the  lives  of  some  of 
his  predecessors  (men  honoured  above  all  naval 
heroes  in  the  annals  of  their  country) ;  and,  though 
Ealeigh  rejected  their  plans  of  plunder,  it  appears 
to  have  been  after  a  struggle  with  the  overwhelm- 
ing feeling  of  his  utter  desperation.  With  his 
"brains  broken,"'^  he  sailed  down  the  North 
Ainei'ican  coast  to  Newfoundland,  where  he  re- 
fitted his  ships.  When  they  were  ready  for  sea, 
a  fresh  mutiny  broke  out,  and  Ealeigh  avowedly 
kept  them  together  by  holding  out  the  hope  of 
intercepting  the  treasure  galleons.  What  fol- 
lowed at  sea  is  open  to  much  doubt;  but,  in  the 
month  of  June,  1618,  Sir  Walter  came  to  anchor 
at  Plymouth,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  the  in- 
telligence that  there  was  a  royal  proclamation 
against  him.  Gondomar,  who  had  received  in- 
telligence of  all  that  had  passed  on  the  Orinoco, 
and  of  the  death  of  his  kinsman,  had  rushed  into 
the  royal  presence,  crying,  "Pirates!  pirates!"  and 
had  so  worked  upon  James  that  the  worst  pos- 
sible view  of  Ealeigh's  case  was  instantly  adopted 
at  the  English  court,  and  a  proclamation  was  jjub- 
lished,  accusing  him  of  scandalous  outrages  in 
infringing  the  royal  commission,  and  inviting  all 
who  could  give  information  to  repair  to  the  privy 
council,  in  order  that  he  might  be  brought  to 
punishment ;  and,  a  few  days  after  Ealeigh's 
arrival,  Buckingham  wrote  a  most  hund)le  letter 
to  the  Spanish  ambassador,  informing  him  that 
they  had  got  the  offender  safe,  and  had  seized 
his  ships  and  other  property;  that  King  James 
held  himself  more  aggrieved  by  the  proceedings 
than  King  Philip  could  do ;  that  all  kinds  of 
property  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  the  King  of 
Spain  should  forthwith  be  placed  at  his  disposal ; 
and  that,  though  the  offenders  could  not  be  put  to 
death  without  process  of  law,  the  King  of  Eng- 
land promised  that  a  brief  and  summary  course 
should  be  taken  with  them.  As  if  this  were  not 
enough,  Buckingham  concluded  by  saying  that 
the  king,  his  master,  would  punctually  perform 
his  promise  by  sending  the  offenders  to  be  puit- 
isked  m  Spain,  unless  the  King  of  Spain  should 
think  it  more  satisfactory  and  exemplary  that 
bhey  should  receive  the  reward  of  their  crimes  in 


vailed,  he  thrust  a  long  knife  under  his  ehort  ribs  up  to  the 
handle,  and  died." — Raleij/h's  Letter  to  his  Wife. 

2  This  striking  expression  is  Raleigh's  own,  in  a  letter  to  iiis 
wife. 
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England :  and  he  requested  the  ambassador  to 
send  an  express  messenger  into  Spain,  because 
the  king,  liis  master,  would  not  have  the  vindi- 
cation of  his  alfeetiou  to  the  King  of  Spain,  or  his 
sincere  desire  to  do  justice,  long  suspended.  This 
warmth  of  affection  arose  out  of  James's  belief 
that  Philip  was  now  quite  ready  to  bestow  the 
infanta,  with  a  large  sum  of  ready  money,  upon 
Prince  Charles. 

The  thirst  of  the  Spaniards  for  Raleigh's  blood 
was  provoked  by  many  causes  besides  the  burn- 
ing of  the  little  town  of  St.  Thomas.  He  was 
hated  and  feared  as  the  ablest  commander  Eng- 
land possessed, and  one  whose  place  it  was  thought 
would  not  soon  be  supplied.  It  was  remembered 
how  he  had  butchered  the  Spaniards  in  the  sur- 
rendered fort  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  the 
feeble  garrison  on  the  coast  of  Guiana,  at  the 
time  of  his  first  voyage  thither  in  1595.  Thei-e 
were  other  bitter  recollections  of  his  exploits 
with  Essex  among  the  Azores  and  the  Canary 
Islands,  and  Goudomar  was  eager  to  avenge  the 
death  of  his  kinsman.  Sir  Walter  was  fully 
aware  of  his  danger;  his  sailors  had  told  him 
that  if  he  returned  to  England  he  would  be  un- 
done ;  but,  according  to  the  testimony  of  his 
younger  son,  Carew,  given  many  years  after  his 
father's  death,  the  Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Arun- 
del had  become  boiuid  for  his  return,  and  he  had 
therefore  come  to  discharge  his  friends  from  their 
heavy  engagement,  and  to  save  them  from  trouble 
on  his  account.  Upon  landing  at  Plymouth,  he 
was  arrested  by  Sir  Lewis  Stukely,  vice-ad- 
miral of  Dover,  and  his  own  near  relation,  who 
took  hiiu  to  the  house  of  Sir  Christopher  Harris, 
not  far  from  that  seaport,  where  he  remained 
more  than  a  week.  As  he  had  returned  and  de- 
livered himself  up,  Pembroke  and  Arundel  were 
released  from  their  bond,  and  Sir  Walter  now 
attempted  to  escape  to  France,  but  he  failed 
through  his  indecision,  or — which  is  more  pi-o- 
bable— through  the  faithlessness  of  his  agents 
and  the  vigilance  of  Stukely. 

When  he  was  carried  forward  from  the  coast 
to  be  lodged  again  in  the  Tower,  Sir  Walter 
feigned  to  be  sick,  to  have  the  plague,  to  be  mad; 
and  if  what  is  related  of  him  be  true,  which  we 
doul)t,  never  did  man  play  wilder  or  sadder 
l)ranks  to  save  his  life.  Having  gained  a  little 
wretched  time  and  the  king's  permission  to  re- 
main a  few  days  at  his  own  house  at  London 
before  being  locked  up,  he  sent  forward  Captain 
King,  one  of  his  old  othcers  and  friends,  to  secure 
a  bark  for  him  in  the  Thames,  in  which  he  might 
yet  escape  to  the  Continent.  He  then  followed 
slowly  to  the  capital,  giving  a  rich  diamond  to 
his  loving  kinsman  Stukely,  and  some  money  to 
one  Manourie,  a  Frenchmen,  Stukelv's  servant, 
who  both  took  the  bribes,  and  promised  to  con- 


nive at  his  escape.  On  reaching  London,  his 
'  faithful  friend.  Captain  King,  informed  him  that 
he  had  a  bark  waiting  near  Tilbury  Fort ;  and 
on  that  same  evening  Le  Clerc,  the  French  charge 
d'affaires,  sought  him  out  privately,  and  gave 
him  a  safe-conduct  to  the  governor  of  Calais, 
with  letters  of  recommendation  to  other  gentle- 
I  men  in  France.  On  the  following  morning,  a.s 
I  he  was  descending  the  Thames,  he  was  basely 
betrayed  bj^  Stukely,  who,  to  the  last  moment, 
pretended  that  he  was  assisting  him  tlirough  the 
toils.'  He  was  brought  back  to  London,  and  se- 
cui-ely  lodged  in  that  wretched  prison  where  he 
had  already  spent  so  many  years,  and  where  he 
was  soon  subjected  to  frequent  examination  by 
a  commission  comjjosed  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (Abbot),  Lord-chancellor  Bacon,  Sir 
Edwai-d  Coke,  and  some  other  membere  of  the 
privy  council.  He  was  chai-ged,  first,  with  hav- 
ing fraudulently  pretended  that  his  expedition 
was  to  discover  a  mine,  while  his  i-eal  object  was 
to  recover  his  liberty,  and  commence  pirate ; 
secondly,  that  he  intended  to  excite  a  war  with 
Spain ;  thirdly,  that  he  barbarously  abandoned 
his  ships'  companies,  and  exposed  them  unneces- 
sarily to  extreme  danger;  fourthly,  that  he  had 
sjioken  disrespectfully  of  the  king's  majesty;  that 
he  had  imposed  upon  the  king  by  feigning  sick- 
ness and  madness ;  and  lastly,  had  attempted  to 
escape  in  contempt  of  his  authority.  Raleigh 
replied  that  his  sincerity  as  to  the  gold  mine 
was  proved  by  his  taking  out  refiners  and  tools, 
at  his  own  expense,  "of  not  less  than  ,£2000;" 
that  the  affair  of  St.  Thomas  was  contrary  to  his 
orders;  that  he  never  abandoned  his  men,  or 
exposed  them  to  more  danger  than  he  under- 
went liimself  ;  that  all  that  he  had  .said  of  the  king 
was,  that  he  was  undone  by  the  confidence  he 
had  placed  in  his  majesty,  and  that  he  knew  his 
life  wouUl  be  sacrificed  to  state  purposes.  As  to 
his  feigning  sickness  and  attempting  to  escape, 
it  was  true,  but  natural  and  justifiable.  As  the 
commissionei-3  could  gain  no  advantage  over  him 
in  these  interrogatories,  it  was  resolved  to  place 
a  familiar  or  spy  over  liim,  who  might  ensnare 
him  into  admissions  and  dangerous  correspon- 
dence. The  person  chosen  for  this  detestable, 
but  at  that  time  not  uncommon  office,  was  Sir 
Thomas  Wilson,  keeper  of  the  State  Paper  Office, 
a  learned,  ingenious,  b:ise  villain.  If  this  Wilson 
is  to  be  credited,  Raleigh  acknowledged  that, 
had  he  fallen  in  with  the  treasure-ships,  he 
would  have  made  a  prize  of  them  according  to 
the  old  principles  which  he  had  learned  in  the 
school  of  Drake  and  Cavendish.  To  which  my 
loi-d- chancellor  .said,  "Why,  you  would  have 
been  a  pirate."     "O!"  quoth  he,  "did  yon  ever 

'  For  the  particiilan  of  Stukely  "a  villainy,  see  Mr.  Tyt'er'a 
Lift  of  Ralngh. 
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know  of  any  that  were  pirates  for  millions  ?  They 
that  work  for  small  things  ai'e  pirates."'  Bacon's 
palm  must  have  itched  as  he  thought  of  all  this 
gold,  and  perhaps,  in  spite  of  James's  fears,  Ra- 
leigh's fate  would  have  been  somewhat  different 
if  he  had  returned  with  the  "  millions."  But  as 
things  were,  there  was  no  making  a  capital  crime 
of  an  intention ;  nor  could  all  the  cunning,  and 
zeal,  and  perseverance  of  Sir  Thomas  Wilson  ex- 
tract or  detect  anything  of  the  least  consequence. 
As  it  was  fully  resolved  that  he  should  lose  his 
head,*  James  ordered  his  council  to  devise  some 
other  means;  and,  on  the  18th  of  October,  Bacon 
and  Coke  and  the  other  commissioners  who  had 
examined  him  presented  two  forms  of  proceeding 
for  his  majestj^'s  consideration.  The  one  was  to 
send  his  death-warrant  at  once  to  the  Tower, 
only  accompanying  it  with  a  narrative  of  Ra- 
leigh's late  offences,  to  be  printed  and  published  ; 
the  other  form,  to  which  they  said  they  rather 
inclined,  as  being  nearer  to  legal  proceedings,  was 
"that  the  prisoner  should  be  called  before  a 
council  of  state,  at  which  the  judges  and  several 
of  the  nobility  and  gentlemen  of  quality  should 
be  present;  that  some  of  the  privy  council  should 
then  declare  that  this  form  of  proceeding  was 
adopted  because  he  was  already  civilly  dead  (in 
consequence  of  the  sentence  pronounced  at  Win- 
chester fifteen  years  before);  that,  after  that,  the 
king's  council  should  charge  his  acts  of  hostility, 
depredation,  abuse  of  the  king's  commission,  and 
of  his  subjects  under  his  charge,  impostures,  at- 
tempts to  escape,  and  other  his  misdemeanors:" 
and  they  recommended  that,  after  this  charge, 
the  "examinations  should  be  read,  and  Sir  Walter 
heard,  and  some  persons  confronted  against  him, 
if  need  were ;  and  then  he  was  to  be  withdrawn 
and  sent  back,  because  no  sentence  could  by  law 
be  given  against  him;  and,  after  he  was  gone,  the 
lords  of  the  privy  council  and  the  judges  should 
give  their  advice  whether  upon  these  subsequent 
offences,  the  king  might  not,  with  justice  and 
honour,  give  warrant  for  his  execution."^  For 
reasons  not  explained,  this  latter  form  was  re- 
jected, and  the  former  alternative,  somewhat 
modified,  was  adopted;  and  a  privy  seal  was  sent 
to  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  di- 
recting them  to  order  immediate  execution  of  the 
old  sentence  upon  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  The 
judges,  cowai'dly  and  corrupt  as  they  were,  were 
startled  with  the  novelty  and  injustice  of  the 
case,  and  a  consultation  of  all  the  twelve  judges 
was  held,  wherein  it  was  determined  that  neither 


'  Sir  Thomas  Wilson's  own  MS.  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  as 
quoted  by  Jlr.  Tjtler,  Lift  of  Raleigh.  It  appears  tliat  tlie  Si)a- 
nish  ambassador  expressly  charged  Raleigh  with  "propounding 
to  his  fleet  to  go  aiid  intercept  some  of  the  Plate  galleons." — 
Howell,  Letters. 

'^  "  Gondomar  will  never  give  him  over  till  he  hath  his  head 
off  his  shouldei-s."— Ibid.  ^  Cayley,  Life  of  Raleigh. 


a  writ  of  privy  seal,  nor  a  warrant  under  the 
great  seal,  would  be  a  sufficient  authority,  after 
so  great  a  lapse  of  time,  to  order  execution  with- 
out calling  upon  the  party  to  show  cause  against 
it;*  and,  in  the  end,  they  unanimously  resolved 
that  the  legal  course  would  be  to  bring  the  pri- 
soner to  the  bar  by  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  Ac- 
cordingly, such  a  writ  was  issued  to  the  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower,  who,  ujjon  the  28th  of  October,  at 
an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  made  Raleigh,  who 
was  suffering  from  fever  and  ague  (this  time  his 
maladies  were  not  feigned),  rise  from  his  bed  and 
dress  himself.  As  soon  as  he  was  brought  to  the 
bar  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  at  Westmin- 
ster, Sir  Henry  Yelverton,  the  attorney-general, 
said,  "  My  lords.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  pri- 
soner at  the  bar,  was,  fifteen  years  since,  con- 
victed of  high  ti-eason  at  Winchester;  then  he 
received  judgment  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered,  but  his  majesty,  of  his  abundant  grace, 
hath  been  pleased  to  show  mercy  unto  him  till 
now,  when  justice  calls  upon  him  for  execution. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  hath  been  a  statesman  and  a 
man  who,  in  respect  of  his  parts  and  quality,  is 
to  be  pitied;  he  hath  been  as  a  star  at  which  the 
world  hath  gazed;  but  stars  may  fall,  nay,  they 
must  fall  when  they  trouble  the  sphere  wherein 
they  abide.  It  is,  therefoi^e,  his  majesty's  plea- 
sure now  to  call  for  execution  of  the  former  judg- 
ment, and  I  now  require  your  lordships'  order 
for  the  same."  Then,  the  clerk  of  the  crown 
having  first  read  the  old  conviction  and  judg- 
ment, the  prisoner  was  asked  why  execution 
should  not  be  awarded.  "  My  lords,"  said  Ra- 
leigh, "my  voice  is  grown  weak  by  reason  of 
sickness."  Montague,  the  chief-justice,  told  him 
his  voice  was  audible  enough.  "  Then,  my  lords," 
continued  Raleigh  with  admirable  composure, 
"all  I  have  to  say  is  this:  I  hope  that  the  judg- 
ment which  I  received  to  die  so  long  since  can- 
not now  be  strained  to  take  away  my  life;  for 
since  that  judgment  was  passed  it  was  his  nia 
jesty's  pleasui-e  to  grant  me  a  commission  to  pro- 
ceed in  a  voyage  beyond  the  seas,  wherein  I  had 
power,  as  marshal,  over  the  life  and  death  of 
others;  so,  under  favour,  I  presume  I  am  dis- 
charged of  that  judgment.  By  that  commission 
I  gained  new  life  and  vigour;  for  he  that  hath 
power  over  the  lives  of  others,  must  surely  be 
master  of  his  own.  .  .  .  Under  my  commission  I 
departed  the  land,  and  undertook  a  journey,  to 
honour  my  sovereign  and  to  enrich  his  kingdom 
with  gold,  the  ore  whereof  this  hand  hath  found 
and  taken  in  Guiana;  but  the  voyage,  notwith- 
standing my  endeavour,  had  no  other  event  but 


*  "For,  it  was  said,  among  order  rea-sims,  that  the  original 
judgment  being  of  so  long  standing,  the  i)arty  might  have  a 
pardon  to  show,  or  he  might  plead  that  he  was  not  the  same 
person."— Hutton'e  Report?,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Jardine,  Criminal 
Ti-ials, 
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wliat  was  fatal  to  me — the  loss  of  my  son  and 
the  wasting  of  my  whole  estate."  The  chief-jus- 
tice told  him  that  he  spoke  not  to  the  purpose; 
that  hia  voyage  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  judg- 
ment of  death  formerly  given  against  him,  which 
judgment  it  was  now  the  king's  pleasure,  upon 
certain  occasions  best  known  to  himself,  to  have 
executed ;  that  the  commission  given  to  him 
could  in  no  way  help  him,  for  by  that  he  was 
not  pardoned,  nor  was  there  any  woi-d  tending  to 
pardon  him  in  all  that  commission;'  that  in  cases 
of  treason  there  must  be  a  pardon  by  exjiress 
words.  To  this  Raleigh  replied,  that,  if  such 
was  the  law,  he  must  put  himself  on  the  mercy 
of  the  king,  and  hope  that  he  would  be  pleased 
to  liave  compassion.  He  then  said,  "  Concerning 
that  judgment  at  Wincliester  passed  so  long  ago, 
I  presume  that  most  of  you  tliat  hear  me  know 
how  that  was  obtained;  nay,  I  know  that  his 
juajesty  was  of  opinion  that  I  had  hard  measure 
tlierein,  and  was  .so  resolved  touching  that  trial; 
and  if  he  had  not  been  anew  exasperated  against 
me,  certain  I  am,  1  might,  if  1  could  by  nature, 
have  lived  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  years  be- 
fore he  would  liave  taken  advantage  thereof." 
The  chief-justice  told  him  that  lie  had  had  an 
honourable  trial  at  Winchester  (and  honourable 
it  was  to  Raleigh  I);  that  for  fifteen  years  he  had 
been  as  a  dead  man  in  the  law,  and  might  at  any 
minute  have  been  cut  off",  had  not  the  king,  in 
mercy,  spared  him.  "  You  might  justly  think  it 
heavy,"  he  continued,  "  if  you  were  now  calleil  to 
execution  in  cold  blood;  but  it  is  not  so;  for  tieip 
offences  have  stirred  up  his  majesty's  Justice  to  re- 
vive what  the  law  hath  fornicH>/  granted.  (This 
was  admitting  what  Raleigh  said,  and  what  all 
the  world  knew.)  And  after  ])raying  God  to 
have  mercy  on  his  soul,  he  ended  with  the  fatal 
words  —  "  Execution  is  granted."  The  undaunted 
victim  then  begged  for  a  short  respite  to  settle 
liis  atiairs,  and  for  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  pa])er, 
to  ''express  something,"  and  to  discharge  him- 
self of  "some  worldly  trust;"  "and  1  beseech 
you,"  lie  said,  "  not  to  think  that  1  crave  this  to 
gain  one  minute  of  life;  for  now,  being  old,  sickly, 
disgraced,  and  certain  to  go  to  death,  life  is 
wearisome  unto  me."  The  gentle  James  had  the 
barbarity  to  refuse  the  brief  respite;  but  pen, 
ink,  and  pa])er  were  allowed,  or  procured  from 
tlie  humanity  of  the  jailer.  Sir  Walter,  instead 
of  being  carried  back  to  the  Tower,  was  conveyed 
to  the  Gatehouse  at  Westminstei-,  where,  in  tlie 
evening,  his  affectionate  wife  took  her  last  fare- 
well.    At  an  early  hour  on  the  following  morn- 

'  "Tlie  old  sentence,"  says  Howell,  "still  liesdorm.int  Jigainst 
him,  which  he  could  never  get  off  by  pardon,  notwithstandii.g 
that  he  mainly  lalxmred  in  it  before  he  went ;  but  his  majesty 
c<juld  never  be  brought  to  it ;  for  he  said  he  would  keep  this  .ia 
a  curb  to  hold  him  within  the  Iwimds  of  his  commission,  ami  of 
good  behaviour  " — Letters. 


ing  (October  the  29th)  lie  was  waited  upon  by 
Dr.  Tounson,  dean  of  Westminster,  appointed  by 
the  court  to  give  him  ghostly  consolation;  for  he 
was  not  allowed   to  choo.se  his  own   minister. 
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Tills  dean  administered  the  sacrament,  which  he 
took  very  reverently,  declaring  that  he  forgave 
all  men,  even  his  relative  Sir  Lewis  Stnkely, 
who  had  so  basely  betrayed  him.  It  has  been 
well  said  of  Raleigh,  by  a  contemjiorarv,  that  he 
rather  loved  life  than  feared  death— the  reverse, 
we  believe,  being  generally  the  case  with  inferior 
minds.  He  would  have  lived  on  for  the  beauty 
of  this  visible  world,  of  which,  as  a  traveller,  he 
had  seen  so  much;  for  the  .science  and  the  litera- 
ture he  cultivated;  for  tlie  gi'aiid  schemes  of  di.s- 
covery  he  indulged  in  to  the  last;  for  his  wife 
and  dear  boy.  But  as  soon  as  he  felt  his  doom 
to  be  inevitable,  lie  made  up  his  mind  to  meet  it 
with  alacrity  ami  cheerfulness.  He  breakfasted 
heartily,  smoked  a  pipe  of  tobacco  after  it,  as 
was  his  usual  ])ractice,  and  when  they  brought 
him  a  cup  of  good  sack,  and  asked  him  how  he 
liked  it,  he  said,  gaily,  that  it  was  good  drink  if 
a  man  might  tarry  by  it.  It  was  mercifully  ar- 
ranged at  court  that  he  should  be  beheaded  in- 
ste;.d  of  being  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartereil. 
At  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  moi-uing  he  was 

-  This  prison,  which  obtained  much  celebrity  during  the  civil 
wai-s,  1)11  accf)unt  of  the  ineaix«ration  of  so  many  eminent  men 
within  its  walls,  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and 
was  origin.ally  the  principal  api>roach  to  the  inclosure  of  the 
monastery  at  Westminster,  from  the  open  space  in  front  of  the 
western  towers  of  the  abbey.  It  Wiu«  converted  into  an  eccle- 
siastical prison  shortly  afterwards,  and  was  usetl  for  criminals 
on  the  suppression  of  mona-steries  It  was  pulled  down  in  1777, 
at  which  jierio*!  it  had  become  a  debtors'  prison. 
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conveyed  to  the  scatfuld  erected  in  Old  Palace 
Yard,  Westminster,  where  an  immense  crowd 
was  collected,  including  many  great  lords  and 
courtiers,  and  no  doubt  ladies — for  it  was  com- 
mon then  for  high-born  dames  to  attend  these 
scenes  of  blood.  There  was  so  great  a  press  that 
it  was  with  difficulty  the  sheriffs  and  their  men 
could  get  him  through.  When  Sir  Walter  was 
upon  the  scatfold  he  saluted,  with  a  cheerful 
countenance,  the  lords,  knights,  and  gentlemen. 
He  then  began  to  speak,  and,  perceiving  a  win- 
dovv,wherethe  Lords  Arundel,  Northam])ton, and 
Doncaster  were  seated,  he  said  he  would  strain 
his  voice,  for  he  would  willingly  have  them  hear. 
But  my  Lord  of  Arundel  said,  "  Nay,  we  will 
rather  come  down  to  the  scaffold."  And  this  he 
and  some  others  did;  and  then  Raleigh,  after 
saluting  them  one  by  one,  continued  to  speak. 
He  thanked  God  heartily  that  he  had  brought 
him  to  die  in  the  light,  and  not  left  him  to  perish 
obscurely  in  the  dark  prison  of  the  Tower,  where 
for  so  many  years  he  had  been  oppressed  with 
many  miseries:  he  denied,  by  all  his  hopes  of 
salvation,  that  he  ever  had  any  plot  or  intelli- 
gence Avith  France;  that  he  had  ever  spoken  dis- 
honourably or  disloyally  of  his  sovereign.  He 
solemnly  asserted,  that  in  going  to  Guiana  he 
knew  that  the  mine  he  spoke  of  really  ex- 
isted, and  that  it  was  his  full  intent  to  search  for 
gold  for  the  benefit  of  his  majesty  and  himself, 
and  of  those  that  ventured  with  him,  together 
with  the  rest  of  his  countrymen.  Then,  after 
defending  himself  at  some  length  against  other 
charges,  he  spoke  about  the  fall  and  death  of  the 
gallant  Essex,  by  which  he  knew  he  had  lost  the 
favour  of  the  people,  and  which  (as  we  believe) 
weighed  heavily  on  his  soul  in  spite  of  his 
denial  of  having  hastened  that  execution.  Then 
the  dean  of  Westminster  asked  him  in  what 
faith  he  meant  to  die ;  and  Raleigh  said  in  the 
faith  professed  by  the  Church  of  England.  "  Then, 
before  he  should  say  his  prayers,  because  the 
morning  was  sharp,  the  sheriff  offered  him  to 
bring  him  down  off  the  scaffold  to  warm  him- 
self by  a  fire.  '  No,  good  Mr.  Sheriff,'  said  he, 
'  let  us  despatch,  for  within  this  quarter  of  an 
hour  mine  ague  will  come  upon  me,  and  if  I  be 
not  dead  before  then,  mine  enemies  will  say  that 
I  quake  for  fear.'"  So  he  made  a  most  admirable 
prayer,  and  then  rose  rnp  and  clasped  his  hands, 
saying,  "  Now  I  am  going  to  God."  He  then 
took  his  leave  of  the  lords,  knights,  and  gentle- 
men. Though  so  ready  to  die,  he  was  anxious 
for  the  fame  that  should  survive  him ;  and,  in 
bidding  farewell  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  he  en- 
treated him  to  desire  the  king  that  no  scandalous 
writing  to  defame  him  might  be  published  after 
his  death.  He  poised  the  axe,  felt  its  edge,  and 
then  said,  with  a  smile,  "This  is  a  sharp  medi- 
VoL.  11. 


cine,  but  it  will  cure  all  diseases."  He  laid  his 
neck  across  the  block;  the  executioner  hesitated; 
"What  dost  thou  fear?"  said  he;  "strike,  man!" 
The  headsman  struck,  and  at  two  blows  severed 
the  neck  of  the  soldier,  .sailor,  statesman,  poet— 
the  universal  Raleigh,  who  was  then  in  the  sixty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age  : — 

"  Even  siioh  is  Time,  that  takes  on  trust 
Our  yontli,  our  jojs,  our  all  we  have 
And  pays  us  but  with  age  and  dust : 
Who,  in  the  dark  and  silent  grave, 
Wlien  we  have  wande.i'd  all  our  ways 
Shuts  up  the  story  of  our  days."  ' 

King  James  made  a  merit  of  this  execution  with 
the  court  of  Spain:  the  people  set  it  down  to  his 
eternal  disgrace. 

The  death  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  Queen  Anne,  who  had  interceded 
warmly  but  in  vain  in  his  favour;  and  by  a  war 
into  which  James  found  himself  dragged,  in  spite 
of  his  soul. 

The  country  of  Bohemia,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  mountains,  was  occupied  by  an  interest- 
ing people,  a  branch  of  the  great  Slavonian  fa- 
mily of  nations.  The  Cteches,  or  Bohemians,  as 
they  were  called  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  main- 
tained their  independence,  and  were  governed  by 
an  elective  king  of  their  own  choosing  till  the 
year  1526,  when  the  house  of  Austria,  a  house 
which  has  gained  more  by  fortunate  marriages 
than  by  arms,  obtained  the  sovereignty  through 
the  union  of  Fei-dinand  I.  with  the  daughter 
of  Lewis  IT.  Long  before  this  event,  sects  had 
arisen  in  the  coinitry  inimical  to  the  Church  of 
Rome:  Conrad  Stekna,  John  Milicz,  andMathias 
Janowa,  between  the  middle  and  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  had  raised  their  voices  against 
some  fundamental  doctrines,  for  which  the  pope 
proceeded  against  them  as  hei*etics.  The  reader 
will  remember  that  our  unfortunate  King  Rich- 
ard IT.  married  a  Bohemian  princess,  the  good 
Queen  Anne,  as  she  was  affectionately  called  by 
the  English.  At  her  death  in  1394,  many  per- 
sons of  her  household  who  had  accompanied  her 
from  her  native  country,  returned  thither,  and 
contributed  to  spread  the  doctrines  of  our  first 
reformer  Wyckliffe.  At  the  same  period,  a  con- 
siderable intercourse  existed  between  the  univer- 
sities of  Pi-ague  and  Oxford.  English  students 
occasionally  frequented  the  former — Bohemian 
students  the  latter.  Hieronymus  u^ Prague,  the 
friend  of  John  Huss,  and  in  the  end  his  compa- 
nion at  the  stake,  is  supposed  to  Tiave  returned 
from  Oxford  about  the  year  1400.  He  probably 
assisted  Huss  when,  shortly  after,  that  Reformer 
translated  all  the  works  of  Wyckliffe.  Huss  was 
burned  in  1414  by  sentence  of  the  council  of  Con- 
stance, but  his  opinions  survived  him,  and  Avhen 


'  Raleigh's  If'orks.     It  is  said  that  he  wrote  these  lines  on,  .1 
blank  leaf  of  his  Biblo  the  uiglit  before  his  execution. 
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Luther  began  his  great  work  about  a  century 
after,  the  majority  of  the  Bohemians  became 
ready  converts.  The  religious  feelings  allied 
themselves  with  the  hereditary  hostility  which 
existed  between  the  Slavonian  and  the  German 
races,  and  with  their  nationality  and  jealousy  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  which  remained  steadfast 
in  its  attachment  to  the  Roman  church.'  There 
followed  a  series  of  insurrections  and  sanguinary 
conflicts;  but  in  the  year  1609,  the  Emperor  Ro- 
dolph  conceded  the  boon  of  religious  freedom  to 
Bohemia.  This  treaty  was  not  very  religiously 
ob.served  by  Rodoliih's  successor;  but  at  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  Protestant  Bo- 
liemians  were  not  satisfied  with  a  simple  tolera- 
tion; their  aim  and  object  was  to  establisli  their 
own  faith  as  the  only  or  the  dominant  church, 
and  to  snatch  their  old  Slavonian  crown  out  of 
the  grasp  of  the  Tudesque  liouse  of  Austria.  The 
latter  aim  was  natural  and  honourable,  but  un- 
fortunately the  Protestant  Bohemians  had  not 
all  adopted  the  same  branch  of  the  Reformation ; 
.some  were  Lutherans,  some  Calvinists;  and  these 
sections  hated  each  otlier  <as  much  as  they  did 
the  pojje.  The  Catholics  also  were  slill  numer- 
ous, and  included  some  of  the  noblest  families. 
Hence  the  national  cause  was  sacrificed,  for  the 
people  w^ere  divided  against  themselves.  The 
Calvinists,  the  most  numerous  or  the  boldest, 
began  the  quarrel  this  time  by  seizing  some  lands 
which  belonged  to  the  Catholic  Arclibishop  of 
Prague  and  the  abbot  of  Brunaw.  The  arch- 
bisho]!  and  the  abbot  appealed  to  tlie  emperor, 
who  gave  a  decision  in  their  favour.  Thereupon 
the  Calvinists  deliberated  during  two  whole  days, 
and  upon  tlie  third  (the  23d  ^fay,  1GI8)  they  re- 
paired well  armed  to  the  castle  of  Prague,  where 
the  council  of  .state  was  sitting,  and,  after  some 
altercation,  flung  ^Martinitx  Slavatta  and  Philip 
Fabricius,  members  of  the  council  and  zealous 
Papists,  out  of  tlie  windows  into  the  castle  ditch. 
Immediately  after  their  imceremonious  ejection 
Count  Thurn,  the  leader  of  the  insurrection,  de- 
livered a  spirited  harangue  to  the  people.  The 
Calvinists  to  a  man  flocked  i-ound  the  national 
banner;  but  the  Lutherans  and  the  Catholics  re- 
mained loyal  to  the  house  of  Austria,  or  were 
neutral.  In  a  very  short  time  most  of  the  for- 
tresses were  taken,  two  armies  were  raised,  a 
manifesto  viaa  published,  and  a  pi'ovisional  go- 
vernment established.  The  old  Emjieror  Ma- 
thias  off"ered  an  amnesty,  and  jiroposed  that  the 
grounds  of  the  quarrel  should  be  referred  to  the 
amicable  arbitration  of  the  two  Catholic  Electors 


'  Some  iiiterciting  information  reg.ir(liiig  the  liistory  of  religion 
among  tlie  Boliemian.<<,  and  other  peoiile  of  the  Slavonian  stock, 
has  been  given  by  the  late  Count  Valerian  Ki-asinski,  a  Polish 
exile,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Hiftorknl  Sketch  of  the  Rise,  Pro- 
gress, and  Decline  of  the  Reformation  in  Poland.     London,  IS38, 


of  Mentz  and  Bavaria,  and  the  two  Protestant 
Electors  of  Saxony  and  the  Palatinate;  but  the 
Bohemians,  who  were  gi-eatly  encouraged  by  see- 
ing the  insurrection  spread  into  the  provinces  of 
Lusatia,  Silesia,  and  JNIoravia,  rejected  the  pro- 
posal. The  old  emperor  died  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin,  Ferdinand 
II.,  a  weak  and  bigoted  prince.  The  Bohemians 
reviving  the  old  princijole,  that  their  crown  was 
elective,  that  their  sovereign  was  to  be  chosen 
by  themselves,  off"ered  the  dangerous  honour  to 
two  of  the  princes  who  had  been  selected  b^'  the 
emperor  as  arbitrators— first  to  John  George, 
Elector  of  Saxony,  who  refused  it,  an^l  then  to 
the  Elector  Palatine.  The  Palatine  Frederick, 
without  making  a  proper  estimate  of  his  means 
to  resist  the  gi'eat  confederacy  of  the  Catholics 
and  the  hou.se  of  Austi-ia,  and  blindly  counting 
upon  the  assistance  of  his  father-in-law,  the  King 
of  England,  as  chief  of  the  Protestant  interests, 
accepted  the  invitations  of  the  Bohemians,  or 
rather  of  the  Calvinist  insurgents,  hastened  with 
liis  family  to  Prague,  and  was  crowned  on  tlie 
4th  of  November,  1(U9.-  Frederick  had  declared 
that  the  finger  of  God  was  made  visible  in  his 
election  ;  the  Protestants  abroad  considered  it  as 
a  great  and  glorious  victory  obtained  over  the 
Pajjists,  and  the  encroaching  si)irit  of  the  house 
of  Austria.  In  England  nobody  looked  coolly  at 
the  question  as  a  political  one :  Abbot,  the  pri- 
mate, declared  that  the  Palatine  ought  to  follow 
where  God  led  liim,  and  the  mass  of  the  people 
thought  that  a  holy  war  ought  to  be  made  to 
secure  him  in  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Bo- 
hemia. In  a  short  time,  the  cry  for  war  spread 
throughout  Scotland  and  England,  and  became 
louder  and  louder,  when  news  arrive(i  that  im- 
mense preparations  were  making  by  the  Catholic 
powers  to  drive  Frederick  not  only  from  Bohe- 
mia, but  also  out  of  his  hereditary  dominions. 
James  was  a.stounded,  and  gored  by  the  horns  of 
several  tlilemmas.  Could  he,  who  liad  declared, 
written,  and  preached  against  the  transfer  of 
crowns  on  religious  pretexts,  and  by  the  will  of 
the  peojjle  and  po))ular  revolutions,  a-ssist  the 
Bohemians  against  their  lawful  sovereign  lord 
the  em])eror?  But  could  he,  on  the  other  hand, 
remain  quiet  and  see  his  son-in-law  ruined? — the 
inherij;ance  of  the  chihlren  of  his  oidy  daughter 
swallowed  up?  Could  he,  as  a  Protestant  mon- 
arch, witness  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Catholic 
powers?  But,  on  the  other  side,  what  sympathy 
could  he  feel  with  Calvinists?  If  he  assisted  his 
son-in-law,  he  .should  lose  thatSpani.sh  daughter- 
in-law  elect,  and  that  rich  dower  his  lioart  had 


-  Fri^derii-k  did  not  even  wait  for  the  letters  of  tlie  anihassador 
he  hrid  despatched  to  England  to  consult  with  James,  wlio  wisely 
prophesied  from  the  beginning,  th.it  the  undertaking  would 
miscarry,  and  involve  his  sou-in-law  in  tuin  and  disgrace. 
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60  long  yearned  after.  If  he  sliould  enter  into 
the  war  without  money  in  his  treasury,  without 
shijjs  in  his  arsenals,  what  chance  liad  he  of  suc- 
cess ?  But  then,  on  the  other  side,  in  the  inflamed 
state  of  his  subjects'  minds,  would  it  be  safe  for 
him  to  try  to  remain  at  peace  ?  He  procrasti- 
nated, equivocated,  and  shuttled.  He  told  the 
Protestant  envoys  from  Germany  and  Bohemia, 
that  he  would  assuredly  support  the  true  faith, 
and  aid  his  dear  son:  he  told  Gondomar  that  the 
Palgrave  was  a  villain,  an  usurper,  and  he  gave 
his  royal  word  that  he  would  not  assist  him  and 
the  confederate  princes.  But  when,  while  Fre- 
derick was  in  his  new  kingdom,  the  Catholics  fell 
might  and  main  upon  the  Lower  Palatinate,  the 
cjy  of  indignation  in  England  was  so  terrifying 
that  lie  was  obliged  to  do  something  more  than 
talk,  and,  without  flying  in  the  face  of  his  prin- 
ciples, he  thought  he  might  assist  his  son-in-law 
in  his  own  ])atrimouial  states,  if  he  meddled  not 
with  Bohemia.  After  sending  ambassadors  to 
Brussels  and  Madrid  on  negotiations  that  ^jroved 
altogether  fruitless,  he  raised  and  equipped  4000 
volunteers,  who,  under  the  command  of  the  Earls 
of  Oxford  and  Essex,  and  Sir  Horatio  Vere,  pro- 
ceeded by  Holland  and  the  Ehine  to  the  Palati- 
nate. This  force  -was  too  small  and  too  late  to 
be  of  any  service;  but  in  the  raising  of  it  James 
liad  completely  exhausted  his  means  and  his 
credit;  and  he  found  liimself  again  driven  to  the 
hard  necessity  of  thinking  about  a  parliament. 

James  summoned  a  parliament 
to  meet  on  the  16th  of  January, 
taking  care  to  give  in  his  proclamation  as  many 
imcoustitutional  directions  or  commands,  touch- 
ing what  sort  of  members  the  people  should 
elect,  as  he  had  done  in  1604.  At  the  same  time, 
he  warned  the  people  not  "to  presume  to  talk  or 
write  saucily  of  the  arcana  imperii,  or  state 
affairs." '  The  session  did  not  actually  commence 
till  the  30th  of  January,  wdien  James  delivered 
what  was  meant  to  be  a  very  conciliatory  speech. 
He  gave  i^romises  of  better  government  for  the 
future,  and  then  with  a  bold  face  asked  for  li- 
beral supplies  to  carry  on  war  in  the  Palatinate. 
The  commons  were  ready  enough  to  vote  supplies 
for  this  popular  war,  but,  before  giving  their 
money,  they  requested  the  king  to  be  more  rigor- 
ous with  regard  to  the  Pajnsts,  upon  whom  they 
laid  the  blame  of  the  miscarriages  in  Bohemia, 
and  they  asked  satisfaction  for  the  imprisonment 
of  four  of  their  members  at  the  close  of  the  last 
parliament.  James  promised  in  general  terms 
to  attend  to  their  requests :  and  on  the  15th  of 
February  they  voted  two  subsidies.  The  com- 
mons then  proceeded  to  attack  the  patent  mono- 
polists, who  robbed  the  people  and  shared  their 
si^oils  with  the  government  or  with  the  courtiers. 


A.D.  1621. 


Sir  Giles  Mompesson,  and  his  jiartner  Sir  Francis 
Mitchell,  a  justice  of  peace,  were  j)articularly 
obnoxious.  M(jinpesson,  seeing  that  the  court 
had  abandoned  him  as  a  scapegoat,  fled  beyond 
sea ;  Mitchell  was  taken,  voted  l^y  the  commons 
to  be  incapable  of  being  in  the  commission,  and 
sent  by  them  to  the  Tower.  As  the  loi-ds  had 
never  shown  any  alacrity  in  the  correction  of 
abuses,  the  lower  house  had  taken  all  this  upon 
themselves,  and  in  so  doing  had  clearly  exceeded 
their  jurisdiction.  Coke,  Avho  was  not  without 
a  hope  of  implicating  Bacon  with  Mompesson, 
took  a  deal  of  trouble  with  the  case,  and  2>roved 
to  the  commons  that  the  proper  mode  of  con- 
ducting it  would  be  by  joining  with  the  lords 
in  an  impeachment.  The  commons  then  re- 
quested a  conference,  at  Avhich  they  informed 
the  other  house  generally  as  to  the  ofience,  and 
then  the  lords,  taking  upon  themselves  the  in- 
quiry, and  becoming  satisfied  of  the  guilt  of  the 
parties,  sent  for  the  commons  and  delivered  judg- 
ment, which  was,  that  Mompesson  and  Mitchell 
should  be  degi-aded  from  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, fined,  and  imprisoned.  James,  who  had 
been  frightened  out  of  endeavours  he  was  mak- 
ing to  save  them,  came  forward  to  express  his 
detestation  of  their  offence,  and  to  increase  the 
severity  of  their  punishment.  By  a  very  unusual 
exercise  of  the  prerogative,  it  was  settled  that 
Sir  Giles  should  be  banished  for  life.  Sir  Henry 
Yelverton,  the  attorney-general,  who  was  con- 
nected with  the  illegal  practices,  and  who  boldly 
charged  Buckingham  at  the  bar  of  tlie  lords  with 
being  a  partaker  in  them,  was  condemned  to  two 
heavy  fines  and  imprisonment  for  life.  The  ball, 
once  set  a-going  downi  such  a  foul  and  slijipery 
declivity,  was  not  likely  to  stop  soon.  Sir  John 
Bennet,  judge  of  the  prerogative  court,  was  im- 
peached for  corruption  in  his  office  ;  and  Doctoi- 
Field,  now  Bishop  of  Llandaft",  was  impeached 
for  being  concerned  in  a  matter  of  briber}^  in  the 
Chanceiy  Court.  The  Lord-chancellor  Bacon, 
whose  own  hour  was  coming,  said  truly  that  coi'- 
rujjtion  was  the  vice  of  the  time.  Within  not 
many  days  after.  Bacon  was  impeached  himself  for 
corruption  in  his  high  office.  Coke  took  a  pro- 
minent share  in  this  business  ;  but  Buckingham 
wanted  the  seals  for  his  creature.  Bishop  Wil- 
liams. A  report  of  a  committee  of  the  lower 
hou.se  to  inquire  into  abuses  in  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice, recommended  proceedings  against  the  lord- 
chancellor,  Viscount  St.  Alban's- — and  the  com- 
mons, having  been  told  by  the  king  to  proceed 
fearlessly,  charged  him  before  the  lords  with 
twenty-two  several  acts  of  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion. A  constitutional  timidity,  imited  with  a 
consciousness  of  guilt,  or  still  more,  perhaps,  the 


'  C'ahidea;  Jli/mer. 


-  Bacon  had  been  raised  to  the  title  of  Viscount  St.  Alban's 
on  the  27th  of  January  of  this  same  year. 
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certainty  that  the  court  had  devoted  him  to  ruin, 
made  Bacon's  heart  sink  within  him.  He  took 
to  his  bed,  wrote  an  affecting  letter  to  the  lords, 
and  prayed  for  time  that  he  might  recover  from 
his  sickness,  and  prejjare  his  defence.  He  was 
gratified  in  this  respect,  for  the  two  houses  ad- 
journed from  the  27th  of  March  to  the  17th  of 
April.  In  that  interval  the  falling  chancellor 
was  admitted  to  an  audience  of  the  king.  On 
the  24th  of  April,  a  week  after  the  re-assembling 
of  parliament.  Bacon  sent  his  submission,  and  a 
confession  in  general  terms,  to  the  lords,  which, 
it  appears,  was  presented  by  Prince  Ciiarles. 
His  humble  submission,  he  said,  came  fiom  a 
wasted  spirit  and  oppressed  mind,  from  the 
midst  of  a  state  of  as  great  affliction  as  a  mortal 
man  might  endure,  honour  being  above  life.  Still, 
he  continued,  he  found  gladness  in  some  things  : 
the  first  being,  "  that  hereafter  the  greatness  of 
a  judge  or  magistrate  shall  be  no  sanctuary  or 
protection  to  him  against  guiltiness,  which  is  the 
beginning  of  a  golden  work.  The  next ;  after 
this  exaujple,  it  is  like  that  judges  will  fly  from  ' 
anything  in  the  likeness  of  corru]>tion  (though  ^ 
it  were  at  a  great  distance)  as  from  a  serpent ;  ' 
which  tends  to  the  purging  of  the  courts  of  jus-  ' 
tice,  and  reducing  them  to  tlieir  true  honour  and  ' 
splendour."  He  hoped  that  the  peers  would  be-  ; 
hold  their  chief  pattern,  the  king — "a  king  of  ! 
incomparable  clemency,  and  whose  heart  was  ; 
inscrutable  for  wisdom  and  goodness— a  prince  j 
whose  like  had  not  been  seen  these  hundred 
years,  a  j^'ince  who  deserved  to  be  made  memo- 
rable by  records  of  acts  mixed  of  mercy  and  jus- 
tice." He  told  them  that  corruption  and  bribery 
were  the  vices  of  the  time,  and  that  any  reform 
would  in  the  beginning  be  attended  with  danger.' 
He  reminded  their  lordshii)S  of  their  noble  feel- 
ing and  loving  affections  towards  him  as  a  mem- 
ber of  their  own  body,  and  concluded  his  re- 
markable letter  with  these  woi-ds :  — "  And  there- 
fore my  humble  suit  to  your  lordships  is,  that 
my  penitent  submission  may  be  my  sentence,  the 
loss  of  my  seal  my  punishment,  and  that  your 
lordships  would  recommend  me  to  his  majesty's 
grace  and  pardon  for  all  that  is  past.  God's  holy 
spirit  be  among  you.""  But  the  lords  were  not 
satisfied  with  this  submission,  humble  as  it  was, 
nor  with  his  general  and  vague  confession ;  and 
though  they  excused  him  from  appearing  as  a 
criminal  at  their  bar,  they  exacted  from  him 
a  distinct  confession  to  all  the  charges  speci- 
fically brought  against  him.  He  then  wrote  and 
signed  a  confession  of  particulars ;  and  to  a  de- 


'  Wlieii  tlie  fierce  general  attack  fii-st  bejan.  Bacon  wrote  to 
tlie  king  ; — "  1  hope  I  shall  not  be  found  to  hare  the  troubled 
foiuitniu  of  a  a>rriipt  heart,  in  a  dopiaved  habit  of  taking  re- 
wards to  pervert  justice,  however,  I  may  be  frail,  and  partai-e 
of  the  abuses  of  (he  times."  '  Bacou's  Works. 


putation  of  the  lords,  who  waited  ui^on  him  to 
know  whether  this  pa])er  was  his  own  voluntary 
act,  he  said,  with  tears,  "It  is  my  act — my  hand 
— my  heart.  O,  my  lords,  spare  a  broken  reed." 
On  the  30th  of  Ajiril  his  second  confession  was 
read  in  the  lords,  who,  on  the  3d  of  May,  informed 
the  lower  house  that  they  were  I'eady  to  ])ro- 
nounce  sentence  against  the  late  lord-chancel- 
lor. So  the  house  went  up,  and  the  speaker 
demanded  judgment.  The  lord  chief -justice 
(sitting  as  speaker  in  the  higher  house)  said 
that  the  lords  had  duly  considei'ed  of  the  com- 
l)]aints  presented  by  the  commons  against  the 
Lord  Verulain,  Viscount  St.  Alban's,  late  loi'd- 
chancellor,  and  had  found  him  guilty,  as  well 
by  oath  of  witnesses  as  by  his  own  confession,  of 
those  and  many  other  coriiiptions,  for  which  they 
had  sent  for  him  to  come  and  answer;  and  uj  on 
his  sincere  protestation  of  sickness,  they,  admit- 
ting his  excuse  of  absence,  had  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing, jiroceeded  to  his  judgment,  namely— that 
he  be  fined  £40,000;  to  be  imj)risoned  in  the 
Tower  during  the  king's  pleasure;  made  incapa- 
ble to  bear  office  in  the  commonwealth;  never  to 
sit  in  ])arliament ;  nor  to  come  within  the  verge, 
which  is  within  twelve  miles,  of  the  court.'  Bacon 
had  not  £40,000— so  steadily  had  his  expense 
kept  pace  with  his  increasing  income  that  he 
probably  had  not  40,000  j)ence.  James  was 
pleased  to  remit  the  fine,  which  he  never  could 
have  paid,  and  to  liberate  him  from  the  Tower 
after  a  pro  formd  imjn-isonment  of  two  days. 
Such  a  man  could  not  be  without  his  friends  and 
admirers — even  in  the  House  of  Common.s,  Sir 
Etlwanl  Sackville  and  others  adventured  to  speak 
in  his  favour;  and,  apart  from  politicians  and 
courtiei"3,  there  were,  no  doubt,  many  high  and 
honest  minds  that  revered  the  philosopher,  the 
wit,  the  scholar,  though  they  condemned  ami  de- 
spised the  chancellor.  It  is,  at  ail  events,  a  sort 
of  consolation  to  know  that,  when  Bacon  took 
his  departure  from  the  verge  of  the  court,  a  beg- 
gared and  disgraced  man,  he  was  not  wholly  for- 
saken even  in  that  time-serving  generation.  On 
that  day,  as  Prince  Charles  was  returning  fiom 
hunting,  "he  espied  a  coach,  attended  with  a 
goodly  trooji  of  horsemen,"  who  it  seems  were 
gathered  together  to  wait  upon  the  chancellor  to 
his  house  at  Gorhambury,  at  the  time  of  his  de- 
clension. At  which  the  prince  smiled;  '•Well, 
do  we  what  we  can,"  said  he,  "  this  man  scorns 
to  go  out  like  a  snuff.'  *  He  had  inscril>ed  his 
name  on  the  scroll  of  the  immortals — he  had 
written  his  greatest  works  before  his  fall:  his 
History  of  Henry  VH.,  and  some  other  things, 
were  produced  after  his  disgi-ace.  If  he  had  sa- 
tisfied himself  with  these  ennobling  pursuits — if 
he  had  remained  quiet  in  the  beautiful  solitudes 


'  Joumals. 
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of  Gorhambur}',  which  lie  like  a  piece  of  Para- 
dise under  the  ancient  town  of  St.  Alban's,  he 
would  have  risen  into  respect,  even  pei'sonally, 
from  the  moment  he  fell  from  power;  but  so  mean 
was  this  great  man's  soul — so  dependent  was  lie 
for  his  gratifications  on  money,  and  place,  and 
court  honour,  that  he  struggled  and  begged  in- 
cessantly, and  wrote  the  most  humiliating  of 
letters  for  the  light  of  the  king's  countenance, 
for  a  pension,  for  some  fresh  employment.     At 
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Bacon's  House,  Gorhambury,  Hertfordshire. 
From  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales. 


times  his  baseness  and  flattery  were  closely  allied 
to  impiety.  He  wrote,  for  example,  to  the  prince, 
that  he  hoped,  as  his  father,  the  king,  had  been 
his  creator,  so  he,  the  son,  would  be  his  re- 
deemer.' 

The  commons  had  scarcely  made  this  session 
memorable  by  the  irapeachmfnt  of  high  delin- 
quents, when  they  proceeded  to  make  it  disgrace- 
ful by  a  spiteful  and  meaidy  tyrannical  prosecu- 
tion— a  glaring  instance  of  vulgar,  savage  intol- 
erance. There  was  one  Edward  Floyde,  a  Ca- 
tholic of  good  family,  a  prisoner  in  the  Fleet  for 
debt  or  Popery,  or  both,  who  sorely  offended 
Protestant  ears  by  rejoicing  at  the  success  of  the 
Catholic  arms  against  the  new  King  of  Bohemia, 
or  by  saying  simply  (for  this  was  the  burden  of 
the  matter),  that  Pi-ague  was  taken,  and  Good- 
man Palgrave  and  Goodwife  Palgrave  had  taken 
to  their  heels.  For  this  offence,  which  was  not 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  pettiest  court,  the 
commons,  in  a  headlong  fury,  sentenced  him  to 
pay  a  fine  of  illOOO,  to  stand  in  the  pillory  in 
three  different  places,  and  to  be  carried  from 
place  to  place  on  a  horse  without  a  saddle,  and 
with  his  face  turned  to  the  tail.  But  the  next 
day  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  delivered  a 
message  from  the  king,  telling  the  commons  that 
his  majesty  thanked  them  for  their  zeal;  but  lest 
'  Howell. 


it  should  transport  them  to  inconveniences,  he 
would  have  them  reconsider  whether  they  should 
sentence  one  who  did  not  belong  to  them,  and 
who  had  not  offended  against  their  house  or  any 
member  of  it;  and  whether  they  could  sentence  a 
denying   party  without  the  oath  of  witnesses." 
Nothing   could    well   be  clearer  than    that   the 
commons   had    exceeded   their    jui-isdiction,    as 
they  had   so   recently  done,    and   confessed   it, 
too,  in  the  case  of   Sir  Giles  Mompesson  ;  but, 
now,   instead    of    yielding  the    point, 
they  debated  it  long  and  loudly,  and 
persisted   in  their  first  vote.      James, 
who  for  once  was  perfectly  right,  asked 
them   to  show  precedents — they   liad 
none  to  show.     The  lords  requested  a 
conference  :  and  this,  with  the  declara- 
tion of  Noye,  that  the  matter  of  judi- 
cature clearly  remained   with  the   up- 
per house,  led  the  commons  to  yield. 
The  difference  was  merely  between  the 
two   houses — a  conflict   of   privileges : 
but  lords  and  commons  were  alike  ready 
?       to  be  vinmerciful  to  the  poor  offender  ; 
and  the  lords,  "to  keep  up  a  good  un- 
derstanding between  the  two  houses," 
augmented  the  severity  of  the  original 
sentence.    The  fine  of  £1000  was  raised 
to  £5000.     Whipping  at  the  cart's  tail 
from   the  Fleet   to  Westminster   Hall 
was  added  to  the  infamous  punishment  of  the 
pillory :    Floyde  was   to  be   degraded   from  his 
rank  of  a  gentleman,  to  be  held   an  infamous 
person,  and,  as  a  climax   to  all  this   brutality 
and  injustice,  he  was  to  be  imprisoned  in  New- 
gate for  life.      Prince    Charles,  to  his  honour, 
interfered   and   obtained   the   remission   of   the 
whipping;  but  the  unfortunate  man,  it  appears, 
underwent  the  rest  of  the  atrocious  sentence. 

The  king  considered  that  he  had  done  a  great 
deal  to  conciliate  the  commons  in  this  session, 
but  still  there  was  no  prospect  of  their  voting 
the  fresh  supplies  which  he  needed.  Therefore, 
on  the  24th  of  May,  as  they  were  going  on  in 
full  career  with  other  bills  for  reformation  of 
abuses,  for  the  checking  of  Popery,  &c.,  he  unex- 
pectedly announced  his  intention  of  proroguing 
the  parliament  at  the  end  of  the  week.  The 
commons  petitioned  for  a  longer  time.  The  king 
oftered  them  a  fortnight,  which  they  considered! 
too  little ;  and  the  parliament  was  prorogued  to 
November,  by  commission,  after  a  unanimous 
declaration  made  by  the  commons,  of  their  reso- 
lution to  spend  their  lives  and  fortunes  for  the 
defence  of  the  Protestant  religion  and  the  Pala- 
tinate.' 

-  The  commons  had  proceeded  upon  declarations  of  the  chap- 
lain of  the  Fleet  and  otliers.  Floyde,  in  a  letter  to  the  king, 
denied  the  words.  •*  Joiinials;   RuslncoHh. 
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It  was  indeed  time  to  be  stirring  if  they  meant 
to  keep  the  Palatine  from  utter  ruin.  In  the 
month  of  November  of  tlie  preceding  year  (1620) 
the  Imperialists  and  the  Spaniards,  commanded 
by  his  own  relative,  but  bitter  enemy  and  rival, 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  by  the  famous  Tilly, 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  him  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Prague,  drove  him  from  that  city, 
where  he  had  been  king  twelve  months  all  but 
three  days,  took  all  his  artillery,  baggage,  stan- 
dards, and  a  great  treasure.  He  fled  with  his 
wife  and  children  to  Breslau,  leaving  the  heads 
of  his  party  in  Prague  to  be  victims  to  their  en- 
raged enemies.  From  Breslau  he  got  to  Berlin, 
and  thence  to  the  Hague  in  Holland.  During 
this  flight  the  fair  and  captivating  Elizabeth  of 
England,  who  was  styled  the  "  Queen  of  Hearts" 
when  .she  could  no  longer  be  called  Queen  of 
Bohemia,  was  far  advanced  in  pregnancy.  The 
princes  of  the  Protestaut  union,  to  whom  the 
Palatine  had  intrusted  the  defence  of  his  patri- 
monial possessions  during  his  absence  in  Bohe- 
mia, were,  no  match  for  the  great  Italian  general 
Spinola,  with  his  army  of  "old  tough  blades"'  and 
veteran  commanders.  They  lost  town  after  town, 
and  were  constantly  out-mancouvred  or  beaten  by 
very  inferior  forces.  The  4000  English  were  far 
too  few,  and  their  generals  too  unskilful,  to  turn 
the  fortune  of  the  war.  The  jietty  princes  were 
jealous  of  each  other;  and  when  they  were  all  ])Ut 
to  the  ban  of  the  empire,  they  began  to  abandon 
as  hopeless  the  cause  of  the  Palatine,  who  soon 
found  himself  left  alone  in  the  war,  with  no 
other  means  at  his  disposal  than  the  weak  Eng- 
lish force  and  two  free  corps  commanded  by  a 
younger  son  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  and  Count 
Mausfeldt.  The  English  threw  themselves  into 
Heidelberg,  iManheim,  and  Frankendael.  Sir 
Arthur  Chichester,  one  of  the  envoys,  said  plainly, 
that  the  English  army  should  have  been  greater 
or  none  at  all;  but  James  had  neither  the  means 
nor  the  steady  wish  to  increase  it.  He  fancied 
that  he  could  reinstate  his  son-in-law,  and  make 
up  all  those  differences — which  eventually  ran 
into  the  "  Thirty  Years'  war,"  the  stai-ting  point 
being  Bohemia — by  his  skill  in  diplomacy;  and 
he  continued  to  send  ambassadors  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  Earls  of  Essex  and  Oxford,  who  had 
returned  from  the  Palatinate,  said  that  the  only 
way  to  recover  that  countiy  was  by  force  of  arms; 
and  the  English  jieople  not  only  believed  them, 
but  joined  in  their  complaints  that  the  money 
which  ouglit  to  be  spent  in  i-etrieving  the  na- 
tional honour  was  wasted  in  inglorious  idlings. 
The  discontents  of  these  two  noble  commanders, 
and  of  the  Earl  of  Southamjiton,  gave  rise  to 
a  great  political  novelty — a  spirited  opposition 
to  tlie  court  in  the  House  of  Lords. 


During  the  recess,  James  abolished,  by  pro- 
clamation, thirty-six  of  the  most  oppressive  of 
the  patents  and  monopolies,  and  adopted  regula- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  foreign  commerce. 
These  measures  might  have  put  the  nation  in  good 
humour  but  for  other  circumstances  that  tended 
to  produce  a  veiy  diff'erent  effect.  The  pirates 
of  Algiers  and  other  ports  on  the  African  coast 
had  for  some  yeare  been  very  troublesome  to  all 
the  flags  of  Europe.  James  proposed  that  the  dif- 
ferent Christian  powers  should  imite  to  destroy 
the  pirates'  chief  nest,  Algiers,  and  burn  all  their 
ships.  Spain,  whose  subjects  had  suffered  most, 
engaged  to  co-operate;  but  when  the  time  came, 
they  fell  short  of  the  promised  supjjly,  and  Sir 
Robert  Mansell  sailed  to  Algiers  with  an  insuf- 
ficient foi'ce  and  a  cramped  commission,  by  which, 
it  should  appear,  he  was  ordered  by  the  timid, 
needy  King  of  England  not  to  risk  his  ships.  On 
the  24th  of  ;May  Mansell  sailed  up  to  the  port, 
and  the  English  sailox's  soon  set  tire  to  the  ships 
and  galleys;  but  they  had  scarcely  retired  when 
the  Algerines  put  out  the  flames,  recovered  then- 
shijjs,  brought  down  artillery,  raouutetl  batteries 
on  the  mole,  and  threw  booms  across  the  har- 
bour mouth.  We  may  safely  calculate  that  Man- 
.sell  did  not  much  expose  himself  or  his  fleet,  for 
he  lost  only  eight  men  in  the  whole  aft'air,  and 
brought  back  all  his  ships  undamaged.'-'  This 
was  clearly  another  case  where  more  ought  to 
have  been  done  or  nothing  at  all.  The  pirates 
turned  their  whole  fury  against  the  flag  of  James, 
and,  within  a  few  months,  thirty-five  English 
merchantmen  were  captured  by  them,  and  the 
crews  sold  as  slaves.  The  country  was  fiUeil  with 
bitter  and  just  complaints,  when,  in  the  month 
of  November,  the  jjarliament  re-assembled.  The 
king  lay  at  Royston,  under  a  leal  or  feigned  sick 
ness;  but,  by  his  ordei-s.  Lord  Digby,  at  a  con- 
ference of  the  liou.ses,  explained  his  bootless 
embassies  into  Germany  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Palatinate,  which  he  j)lainly  hinted  was  now 
hopeless  unless  by  means  of  English  arms  and 
English  money.  Lord  Cranfield,  the  treasurer, 
told  the  commons  that,  to  maintain  a  sufficient 
force  in  that  country  for  one  year  would  require 
£900,000 :  all  that  the  commons  would  vote  was 
one  subsidy,  which  would  make  about  ,£70,(KX)I 
They  had  every  ground  for  believing  that  the 
money  would  have  been  applied  to  other  jjurpo- 
ses  than  the  Protestant  war;  and  they  knew  that 
James  was,  at  the  very  moment,  engaged  in  a 
treaty  with  S|>ain  to  get  for  his  son  a  Catholic 
wife.  And,  indeed,  it  required  some  uncommon 
faculty  to  discover  how  James  should  wage  a 
fierce  war  with  the  whole  house  of  Austria  (for 
Spain  had  been  as  active  as  the  emperor  against 
his  son-in-law)  and  intermarry  with  that  house 
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at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  commons,  more- 
over, and  not  a  few  of  the  lords,  were  exaspe- 
rated by  fresli  stretches  of  the  prerogative.  Since 
the  adjournment  the  Earls  of  Oxford  and  South- 
ampton, SutclifF,  dean  of  Exeter,  Brise,  a  Puritan 
preacher,  Sir  Christopher  Neville,  Sir  Edwin 
Sandys,  who  was  a  bold-spoken  member  of  the 
lower  house,  and  the  great  constitutional  lawyer 
and  antiquary  Selden,  who  had  been  in  prison 
before  for  differing  in  opinion  with  the  king  and 
the  bishops  in  the  matter  of  tithes,  had  all  been 
arbitrarily  arrested ;  and  Coke,  whose  patriotic 
vigour  increased  with  his  years  and  his  disap- 
pointments at  court,  and  who  had  boldly  espoused 
the  country  i^arty — as  the  popidav  party  was 
called — in  the  preceding  session,  had  been  ex- 
posed to  a  prosecution  for  various  offences  and 
maljn-actices  committed  when  he  was  a  judge.' 
It  was  felt  by  the  commons  that  all  this  severity 
had  been  provoked  by  the  expression  of  liberal 
t)pinions ;  and,  putting  aside  Coke,  though  not 
until  they  attempted  to  prove  that  there  was  a  con- 
spiracy against  him,  they  stood  by  the  only  other 
member  of  their  house,  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  (against 
whom  there  were  no  legal  proceedings),  and,  as 
lie  was  sick  in  bed,  they  sent  two  members  to  wait 
upon  him  and  hear  from  his  own  mouth  the  cause 
of  his  arbitrary  arrest.  Together  with  intelli- 
gence of  these  jiroeeedings,  James  received  infor- 
mation respecting  a  petition,  proposed  by  Coke 
in  the  commons,  against  the  gi'owth  of  Po23ery 
and  the  Catholic  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  in  the 
Palatinate.  The  petition  encountered  a  strong  op- 
position in  the  house;  those  who  supported  it 
were  fain  to  agree  to  the  insertion  of  a  clause 
that  "  they  did  not  mean  to  press  on  the  king's 
most  undoubted  and  royal  prerogative;"  and  it 
neither  ])assed  nor  was  very  likely  to  pass  when 
James,  proud  of  his  finding  the  commons  in  error 
in  two  cases  in  the  jireceding  session,  inflated 
by  his  extravagant  notions  of  prerogative,  and 
enraged  and  transported  out  of  all  discretion  by 
this  bold  intermeddling  with  his  arcana  imperil, 
addressed  a  most  absolute  letter  to  Sir  Thomas 
Richardson,  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

The  house  received  this  letter  with  less  warmth 
than  might  have  been  expected;  but  they  were 
prompt  in  their  resolution  to  resist  the  projiosi- 
tions  it  contained.  They  drew  up  a  remonstrance, 
in  fii-m  but  respectful  language,  telling  the  king 
that  they  could  not  conceive  how  his  honour  and 
safety,  or  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  could  be  mat- 
ters unfit  for  their  consideration  in  parliament. 


'  It  is  said  that  his  wife,  the  implacable  Lady  Hatton,  did 
her  best  to  bring  on  this  prosecution,  and  that  she  was  privately 
assisted  by  Bacon,  to  whom  she  was  bound,  even  iii  his  disgrace, 
by  a  commimity  of  hatred  against  Coke. 


and  asserting  their  undoubted  right  of  liberty  of 
speech  as  an  inheritance  received  from  their  an- 
cestors. James  replietl  at  length,  showing  them 
how  unfit  they  were  for  entering  on  liigh  matters 
of  government,  and  criticizing  the  language  of 
their  remonstrance.  In  the  end  he  tokl  them  that, 
althougli  he  could  not  allow  of  the  style  of  call- 
ing their  privileges  an  undoubted  right  and  in- 
heritance, but  could  rather  liave  wished  that 
they  had  said  that  their  privileges  were  derived 
fi'om  the  grace  and  permission  of  his  ancestors 
and  himself;  yet,  as  long  as  they  contained  them- 
selves within  the  limits  of  their  duty,  he  would 
be  as  careful  of  their  privileges  as  of  his  own 
])rerogative,  so  that  they  never  touched  on  that 
prerogative,  which  would  enforce  him  or  any 
just  king  to  retrench  their  privileges.  This  was 
bringing  matters  to  an  issue :  this  was  an  expli- 
cit assertion  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  tliat 
the  privileges  of  parliament  existed  only  by  suf- 
ferance, or  depended  entirely  upon  what  the 
court  might  choose  to  consider  good  behaviour. 
The  assertion  exaspei'ated  the  house,  and  Secre- 
tary Calvert  and  other  ministei's  vainly  attempted 
to  pacify  the  members  by  admitting  that  the 
king's  expressions  were  incapable  of  defence,  and 
calling  them  a  mere  slip  of  the  pen.  .James,  in 
a  fright,  wrote  a  letter  to  Calvert  to  qualify  what 
he  had  said;  but,  even  in  this  conciliatory  epistle, 
he  could  not  abstain  from  re-asserting  that  the 
liberties  and  privileges  of  the  house  were  not 
of  undoubted  right  and  inheritance  unless  they 
were  so  from  their  being  granted  by  the  grace 
and  favour  of  his  predecessors  on  the  throne:  and, 
therefore,  on  the  memorable  18th  of  December, 
a  day  which  forms  an  era  in  constitutional  his- 
tory, they  drew  up  the  following  protestation  :  — 
"  The  commons,  now  assembled  in  parliament, 
being  justly  occasioned  thereunto,  concerning 
sundry  liberties,  franchises,  privileges,  and  juris- 
dictions of  parliament,  amongst  others  not  here- 
in mentioned,  do  make  this  protestation  follow- 
ing:—That  the  liberties,  franchises,  privileges, 
and  jurisdictions  of  parliament,  are  the  ancient 
and  undoubted  birthright  and  inheritance  of  the 
subjects  of  England;  and  that  the  arduous  and 
urgent  affairs  concerning  the  king's  state,  and  the 
defence  of  the  realm,  and  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  making  and  maintenance  of  laws, 
and  redress  of  mischiefs  and  grievances,  which 
daily  happen  within  this  realm,  are  proper  sub- 
jects and  matter  of  counsel  and  debate  in  parlia- 
ment; and  that,  in  the  handling  and  proceeding 
of  those  businesses,  every  member  of  the  house 
hath,  and  of  right  ought  to  have,  freedom  of 
speech  to  propound,  treat,  reason,  and  bring  to 
conclusion  the  same :  that  the  commons  in  par- 
liament have  like  liberty  and  freedom  to  treat 
of  those  matters,  in  such  order  as,  in  their  judg- 
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ments,  shall  seem  fittest;  and  that  every  such 
member  of  the  said  house  hath  like  freedom  from 
all  impeachment,  imprisonment,  and  molestation 
(other  than  by  the  censure  of  the  house  itself), 
for  or  concerning  any  bill,  speaking,  reasoning, 
or  declaring  of  any  matter  or  matters  touching 
the  jiarliament  or  pai-liament  business;  and  that, 
if  au}^  of  the  said  members  be  complained  of  and 
questioned  for  anything  said  or  done  in  parlia- 
ment, the  same  is  to  be  shoAved  to  the  king,  by 
the  advice  and  assent  of  all  the  commons  as- 
sembled in  parliament,  before  the  king  give  cre- 
dence to  any  private  information."  After  a  long 
and  spirited  debate  (it  lasted  till  the  unusual 
hour  of  five  or  six  in  the  evening,  being  carried 
on  even  by  candledight  I'),  the  commons  entered 
this  protestation  in  their  journals  "  as  of  record." 
James's  wrath  overcame  his  craftiness,  and  he 
forgot  that  he  was  reported  sick.  He  rode  up  to 
London,  foaming  or  slavering  at  the  mouth  - 
prorogued  parliament — ordered  the  clerk  of  tiie 
House  of  Commons  to  bring  him  the  journals — 
erased  the  famous  protestation  with  his  own 
hand,  in  the  presence  of  the  judges  and  a  full 
assembly  of  the  council— commanded  an  act  of 


council  to  be  made  thereon,  and  what  he  had  done 
to  be  entered  in  the  council-book — and  a  few 
days  after  (on  the  6th  of  January,  1622)  dissolved 
the  parliament  by  an  insulting  proclamation." 

The  first  act  the  king  did  to  make  good  his 
promise  to  govern  well  during  the  suspension  of 
parliament,  was  to  commit  Coke  and  Sir  Eobert 
Phillips  to  the  Tower,  Mr.  Selden,]Mr.  Pym,  and 
Mr.  Mallery  to  other  jirisons,  and  to  send  Sir 
Dudley  Digges,  Sir  Thomas  Crew,  Sir  Nathaniel 
Rich,  and  Sir  James  Parott,  on  a  commission 
into  Ireland,  as  a  sort  of  a  cover  for  banishment. 
It  will  be  remembei-ed  that  an  opposition  party 
had  sjjrung  up  in  the  House  of  Lords;  therefoi'e 
several  of  the  peers  were  called  before  the  privy 
council,  and  one  or  two  of  them  committed  to 
the  Tower. 

It  is  said  that  Prince  Charles  was  rather  con- 
stant in  his  attendance  in  the  House  of  Lords 
during  this  most  significant  session;  but,  if  so, 
he  certainly  had  neither  the  good  .sense  nor  the 
good  fortune  to  understand  its  meanings  and  in- 
dications, or  to  perceive  the  great  changes  men's 
minds  were  undergoing — the  mighty  events  that 
were  indeed  casting  their  shadows  before  them. 
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Sympathy  of  the  nation  for  the  Queen  of  Bohemia — Inert  conduct  of  James  in  the  Hohemian  war— His  leanings 
to  the  side  of  Spain— Hia  desire  of  a  Spaniali  marriage  for  Ills  son  Cliarles— His  corresjiondence  with  the  Pope 
— Agreement  of  James  witli  the  Spanish  court  for  rehef  of  the  Papists  in  England —Treaty  for  a  marriage  of 
Prince  Charles  with  the  Spanish  infanta -t'liarles  and  Buckingham  request  leave  to  go  to  Spain — James 
compelled  to  assent— Tlie  prince  and  favourite  set  off  on  their  enterprise— Their  adventures  on  the  journey- 
Their  reception  at  Madrid —Festivals  and  pageants  at  the  Spanish  court — Successful  courtsliip  of  Prince 
Charles — Expectation  tliat  lie  would  embrace  tlie  Romish  faith— His  duplicity  on  the  occasion — Marriage 
stipulations  for  his  union  with  tlie  infanta- The  consent  of  James  required —Sliifting  and  double-dealing  of 
James  in  tlie  matter— Buckingham's  offensive  conduct  at  Madrid — Tiie  prince  and  Buckingiiam  depart  from 
Spain — Hypocritical  conduct  of  Charles  at  his  departure— His  welcome  at  his  return  to  England— Treaty  of 
the  Spanish  marria:;e  continued — Its  abrupt  and  disgraceful  termination— Difficulties  of  James— He  is  necessi- 
tated to  convoke  parliament- His  conciliatory  opening  speech— Buckingham's  false  statement  about  the 
marriage  treaty  -  James  urged  to  go  to  war  with  Spain— Supplies  voted  to  him  by  the  commons — They  demand 
the  enforcement,  of  the  statutes  against  Catholics-  Massacre  of  Amboyna— War  in  the  Netherlands-  Arrival 
of  Count  :Mansfeldt  in  England  — Negotiations  for  the  marriage  of  Prince  Charles  with  a  French  princess- 
Stipulations  on  the  subject  between  the  English  and  French  courts— Charles  engages  to  espouse  the  Princess 
Henrietta  Maria— Last  Bickness  of  King  James—  His  death. 


IjJ^g^i  T  this  time  the  popular  feeling  was  and  troubled  James  with  their  enthusiasm.  Every 

greatly  excited  by  the  misfortunes  step  that  the  Palatine  took   was  a  blunder,  and 

and  sufferings  of  the  king's  daugh-  James  could  do  little  for  him  but  send  more  am- 

ter,  which,  by  a  little  exaggeration,  bassador.s.     His  relation,  the  King  of  Denmark, 

were  heightened  into  a  wonderfully  was  no  longer  able  or  willing  to  do  him  service; 

dramatic  interest.     The  young  and  and  the  Dutch,  who  were  said  to  have  contri- 
the  brave   declared   themselves  her  champions,  ,  Inited  to  all  his  troubles,  by  xirging  him  to  ac- 


'  This  is  one  of  the  earliest  iiist«Tices  of  a  debate  by  cajidle-Iight. 
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cept  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  couhl  not  do  much 
by  themselves.  The  Catholics  of  Antwerp  turned 
all  these  illustrious  parties  into  ridicule  in  their 
public  theatres.  At  the  same  time  they  pic- 
tured King  James,  at  one  place  with  a  scabbard 
without  a  sword;  in  another  with  a  sword  which 
nobody  could  pull  out  of  its  sheath,  though  many 
kept  tugging  at  it. 

The  French,  out  of  their  ancient  rivaliy  and 
jealousy  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  their  love 
of  war,  would  have  been  disjjosed  to  strike  a  blow 
for  the  dispossessed  prince;  but  their  young  king, 
like  our  old  king,  was  ruled  by  a  despicable  fa- 
vourite;' their  court  was  occupied  by  j^rofligate 
intrigues  and  selfish  factions  ;  and  their  country 
was  again  the  scene  of  a  civil  and  religious  war, 
for  the  Huguenots  about  this  time  rushed  or 
were  driven  into  open  hostilities.  Instead  of 
being  in  a  condition  to  lead  an  army  to  the  Rhine, 
Louis  XIII.  saw  himself  compelled  to  lay  siege 
to  his  own  cities  in  the  heart  of  France.  The 
French  Protestants,  as  usual,  applied  to  England 
for  assistance;  but  all  that  James  could  do  for 
them  was  to  transmit  a  few  diplomatic  messages 
to  their  young  king. 

The  Count  Mansfeldt,  and  Prince  Christian  of 
Brunswick,  after  maintaining  a  wild  sort  of  war, 
more  on  their  own  account  than  on  that  of  the 
ex-King  of  Bohemia,  evacuated  the  Palatinate, 
and  took  service  with  the  Dutch;  and  James, 
who  found  it  burdensome  to  pay  the  garrison, 
and  who  wished  to  propitiate  his  Catholic  ma- 
jesty, delivered  up  Frankendael  to  the  Spaniards, 
upon  their  promise  of  restoring  it  if  a  satisfac- 
tory peace  were  not  concluded  in  eighteen  months. 
The  emperor  had  already  given  the  greater  part 
of  the  Palatine's  territories  to  the  Duke  of  Ba- 
varia. Without  kingdom  or  electorate,  without 
a  province,  without  a  house  or  home  of  his 
own,  the  luckless  Palatine,  with  his  wife  and 
family,  was  left  to  subsist  at  the  Hague  upon  a 
Dutch  pension.  But  the  Solomon  of  his  age,  his 
loving  father-in-law,  who  found  a  gratification  in 
the  fulfilment  of  his  own  prophecy,  and  who  was 
little  touched  by  his  disgrace,  saw  elevation  in 
this  depression — a  light  in  all  this  darkness.  He 
had  done  the  will  of  Spain  in  many  things;  he 
was  doing  it  in  more,  even  at  the  risk  of  a  civil 
war  at  home;  and  he  deluded  himself  with  ima- 
gining that  he  had  at  last  removed  all  obstacles 
to  the  Spanish  match,  and  that  the*  treaty  of 
marriage  would  be  followed  by  the  entire  resti- 
tution of  the  Palatinate  to  his  son-in-law.  Philip 
III.  had  died  in  the  month  of  March,  1621,  and 


'  His  favourite  was  one  Monsieur  de  Luynes,  who,  in  his  non- 
age, gained  much  upon  tlie  king  by  making  hawks  to  fly  at  all 
little  birds  in  his  gardens,  and  by  making  some  of  those  catch 
butterflies. — Life  of  Edicard  Lord  Herbert  of  Chcrbur^,  written 
by  himself. 
Vol.  it. 


had  been  succeeded  by  his  son  Philip  IV.,  bro- 
ther to  the  intended  bride  of  Prince  Charles. 
The  Lord  Digby,now  Earl  of  Bristol,  and  special 
ambassador  to  the  young  sovereign,  reported  that 
he  was  favourable  to  the  match,  but  that  Philip 
could  not  marry  his  sister  to  a  Protestant  with- 
out a  dispensation  from  the  pope,  and  a  full  as- 
sui-ance  that  she  should  be  left  to  the  enjoyment 
of  her  own  conscience  and  her  own  religion  in 
England.  Gondomar,  who  had  returned  fi-om 
London  to  Madrid,  to  forward,  as  he  said,  the 
plans  and  wishes  of  his  royal  friend  and  boon 
companion,  gave  equally  hopeful  assurances.  In 
fact,  the  King  of  Spain  applied  to  Rome  for  a 
dispensation.  James,  impatient  of  delay — and 
the  churchmen  of  Rome  were  seldom  quick  in 
these  matters — despatched  an  agent  of  his  own 
(Mr.  George  Gage)  to  the  Vatican,  while  his  fa- 
vourite, Buckingham,  employed  another.  Nay, 
in  his  anxiety,  James  did  what  he  had  done  be- 
fore in  Scotland — he  wrote  himself  two  letters 
to  the  pope,  or  rather  to  two  popes,  for  there  was 
a  death  and  a  new  election  during  the  negotia- 
tions. 

It  was  well  for  James  that  the  secret  corres- 
pondence with  Rome  was  not  discovered  by  the 
Puritans,  who,  however,  were  wonderfully  dis- 
quieted by  certain  proceedings  which  arose  out 
of  it,  and  James's  eagerness  to  gratify  the  jwpe. 
If  what  he  did  had  been  his  own  free  and  dis- 
interested act,  it  would  have  entitled  him  to  high 
praise.  He  issued  pardons  for  recusancy  to  all 
English  Catholics  that  should  apply  for  them; 
and  he  oi-dered  the  judges  on  their  circuits  to  dis- 
charge from  prison  every  recusant  that  could  find 
security  for  his  re-appeai-ance.  So  severely 
had  the  laws  been  executed  that  the  prisoners 
thus  liberated  were  counted  by  thousands.  All 
the  zealots  took  the  alarm,  and  the  Lord- bishop 
and  Lord-keeper  Williams,  to  quiet  their  fears, 
represented,  by  order  of  the  king,  that  this  lenity 
was  only  meant  to  secure  better  treatment  for 
the  Protestants  abroad;  and  that,  though  the 
recusants  were  released  from  prison,  they  had 
still  the  shackles  about  their  heels,  and  might  be 
seized  again  at  the  shortest  notice. 

By  the  month  of  January,  1623,  such  progress 
was  made  in  the  Spanish  match,  that  James  and 
his  son  signed  articles,  promising  that  the  Eng- 
lish Catholics  should  be  relieved  from  all  kinds  of 
perseciition,  and  permitted  to  have  their  masses 
and  other  ceremonies  in  their  own  houses;  and  the 
Spanish  king  agreed  to  give  his  sister  2,000,000 
ducats,  and  to  celebrate  the  espousals  at  Ma- 
drid (the  Prince  of  Wales  being  represented  by 
proxy),  within  forty  days  after  the  arrival  of  the 
dispensation  from  Rome.  James  wished  to  have 
the  money;  Charles  wished  to  shorten  the  period 
which,  according  to  Spanish  etiquette,  was  to 
152 
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elapse  between  the  esj^ousal.s  aud  the  actual  mai-- 
riage;  and  both  appear  to  have  apprehended  that 
the  business,  which  had  already  been  seven  3'ears 
on  the  carpet,  might  still  be  spun  out  a  year  or 
two  longer,  if  left  to  the  management  of  minis- 
ters and  diplomatists.     Imj^atient  of  tliLs  delay, 
and    animated   by  a   strange   fit  of   quixotism, 
Charles    and    Buckingham    suddenly    made    up 
their  minds  to  become  travellers  into  Spain,  and 
manage  the  matter  in  their  own  fashion.     If  the 
precious  scheme  had  not  been  seconded  by  the 
all -prevailing  minion,  it  would  assuredly  have 
failed  through  the  opposition  of  the  king.     Vari- 
ous motives  are  assigned  for  Buckingham's  going 
into  it  with  the  eagerness  he  did :  according  to 
some,  he  already  hated  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  and 
was  jealous  of  the  consideration  and  the  influence 
over  the  mind  of  the  Spanish  infanta  which  that 
nobleman  would  obtain,  if  he  were  left  to  bring 
the  match  to  completion,  and  conduct  the  bride 
into  England;  while  Clarendon  says,  not  only 
that  he  entered  into  the  scheme  to  gain  favour 
with  the  prince,  but  that  he  originated  it,  and 
that  it  was  "  the  beginning  of  an  entire  confi- 
dence between  them,  after  a  long  time  of  declared 
jealousy  and  displeasure  on  the  jn-ince's  part,  and 
occasion  enough  administered  on  the  other."    One 
morning  Charles  waited  upon  his  father,  declar- 
ing tliat  he  had  an  earnest  desire  and  suit  upon 
which  the  hap])inoss  of  his  life  depeiuled;  but 
that,  as  the  doing  or  not  doing  what  he  desired 
depended  wholly  and  entirely  xipmi  his  majesty's 
approbation  and  command,  he  would  not  comnui- 
nicate  the  substance  of  his  suit  without  his  fa- 
ther's promise  to  decide  upon  it  himself,  and  not 
to  consult  with,  or  communicate  the  secret  to 
any  persftn  whatsoever.     James  gave  this  pro- 
mise, and  then  grew  very  eager  to  know  Avhat 
this  great  secret  could  be.     Then,  watching  the 
moods  and  turns  of  the  king's  humour,  and  seiz- 
ing their  opportunity,  Cliarles  fell  on  his  knees, 
and  stated    his  request,   the  duke  standing  by 
without  saying  a  word.     The  king  talked  over 
the  whole  matter  to  the  prince  witli  less  passion 
than  they  expected,  and  then  looked  at  the  fa- 
vourite, as  inclined  to  hear  what  he  would  sjiy. 
Buckingham  spoke  nothing  to  the  point,  but  en- 
lai-ged  upon  the  infinite  obligation  his  majesty 
would  confer  upon  the  jirince  by  his  yielding  to 
the  violent  passion  his  highness  was  transported 
with;  and  then,  after  lie  had  gone  on  to  state  that 
his  refusal  would  make  a  deep  impression  upon 
the  spirits  and  peace  of  mind  of  his  only  son, 
Charles,  seeing  that  his  father  was  touched,  put 
in  his  word,  and  represented  that  his  arrival  at 
Madrid  must  certainly  be  presently  followed  by 
his  marriage,  and  in  a  moment  determine  the 
restitution  of  the  Palatinate  to  liis  brother  and 
sister.    "These  discourses,  urged  with  all  the  ai*- 


tifice  and  address  imaginable,  so  far  wrought  upon 
and  prevailed  with  the  king,  that,  with  less  hesi- 
tation than  his  nature  was  accustomed  to,  and 
much  less  than  was  agreeable  to  his  great  wis- 
dom, he  gave  his  approbation,  and  promised  that 
the  prince  should  make  the  journey  he  was  so 
much  inclined  to." '     But  as  soon  as  James  was 
left  to  his  reflections  he  bitterly  repented;  and, 
Avhen  his  son  and  favourite  next  presented  them- 
selves, he  fell  into  a  gi-eat  passion  with  tears,  and 
told  them  that  he  was  undone,  and  that  it  would 
break  his  heart  if  they  persisted;  and  after  ex- 
posing to  them  the  uselessness  and  danger  of  such 
a  journey,  the  power  it  w^ould  give  the  Spaniards, 
the   jealousies   and    suspicions   it   would   excite 
among  the  English,  he  implored  them  to  release 
Iiim  fi-om  his  promise,  and  concluded  as  he  had 
begun,  with  sighs  and  tears.    Neither  the  jirince 
nor  the  favourite  took  any  pains  to  answer  the 
reasons  his  majesty  had  insisted  on;  but  Charles 
put  him  in  mind  of  the  sacredness  of  liis  promise, 
telling  him  that  the  breaking  of  it  would  make 
him  never  more  think  of  marriage;  and  Bucking- 
ham, who,  according  to  the  royalist  historian,  bet- 
ter knew  what  kind  of  arguments  were  of  force 
with  him,  treated  him  more  rudelv,  telling  him 
that  nobody  could  believe  anything  he  said,  when 
he  retracted  so  soon  the  promise  he  had  so  so- 
lemnly made;   and  that  he  plainly  ])erceived  it 
all  proceeded  fi'oni  another  Vtreach  of  his  word, 
in  communicating  with  some  rascal  who  had  fur- 
nished him  with  those  ])itiful  rea.sons.     His  ma- 
jesty passionately,  and  with  many  oaths,  denied 
that  he   had  communicated  the  matter  to  any 
person  living;   and  presently,  conquered  by  the 
"humble  and  importunate  entreaty"  of  his  son, 
and   "  the  rougher  dialect  of  his  favourite,  he 
withdrew  his  opposition  to  the  journey;  and  it 
was  settled  that  in  two  days  they  should  take 
their  leave,"  his  highness  pretending  to  hunt  at 
Theobalds,  and  the  duke  to  take  physic  at  Chel- 
sea.    They  told  the  king  that,  as  it  was  before 
resolved  they  should  oidy  take  two  persons  with 
them,  they  selected  Sir  Francis  Cottington  and 
J  Endymion  Porter,  as  men  grateful  to  his  majesty, 
j  and  well  acquainted  with  Spain.     The  king  ap- 
proved of  their  choice,  and  called  for  Sir  Francis 
;  Cottington,  who  was  in  waiting.     "Cottington 
will  be  against  the  journey,"  whispered  Bucking- 
ham to  the  pi'ince.    "No,  Sir,"  said  Charles,  "he 
dares  not."     But  the  prince  was  somewhat  mis- 
taken; for,  when  the  king  told  Cottington  that 
Baby  Charles  and  Steenie  had  a  mind  to  go  by 
post  into  Spain,  to  fetch  home  the  infantii,  and 
commanded  him  to  tell  him,  as  an  hone.st  man, 
what  he  thought  about  it,  Cottington,  after  such 
a  trembling  that  he  could  liardly  speak,  told  tiie 
king  that  the  expedition  was  unwise  and  unsjifc; 
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and  then  the  khig  threw  himself  upon  his  bed, 
crying,  "I  told  you  so,  I  told  you  so  before;  I 
shall  be  undone,  and  lose  Baby  Charles."  The 
prince  and  Buckingham  were  furious,  and  the 
latter  fell  upon  poor  Cottington  as  if  he  had  been 
a  courier  or  post-boy,  telling  him  that  he  should 
repent  his  presum23tion  as  long  as  he  lived.  This 
put  the  king  into  a  new  agony.  "  Nay,  by  God, 
Steenie,"  said  he,  "you  are  very  much  to  blame 
to  use  him  so :  he  answered  me  directly  to  the 
question  I  asked  him,  and  very  honestly  and 
wisely."  After  all  this  passion  on  both  sides, 
James  again  yielded,  plainly  perceiving,  it  is  said, 
that  the  whole  intrigue  had  been  originally  con- 
trived by  Buckingham,  whom  he  durst  not  op- 
pose, and  whom  Clarendon  says  he  was  never 
well  pleased  with  afterwards.  On  the  17tli  of 
February,  1623,  the  two  knights-errant  took  their 
leave  of  the  king,  and  on  the  following  day  they 
began  their  journey  from  New  Hall,  in  Essex,  a 


New  Hall,  Essex.' — From  a  view  by  Bartlett, 

seat  which  Buckingham  had  recently  purchased, 
setting  out  with  disguised  beards  and  borrowed 
names.  The  prince  was  John  Smith — the  noble 
marquis,  Thomas  Smith.  They  were  attended 
only  by  Sir  Richard  Graham,  master  of  the  horse 
to  the  marquis,  and  "of  inward  trust  about  him." 
On  crossing  the  river  to  Gravesend  they  excited 
suspicion,  by  giving  a  piece  of  gold  to  the  ferry- 
man, and  were  near  being  stopped  at  Rochester. 
On  ascending  the  hill  beyond  that  city  they  were 
perplexed  at  seeing  the  French  ambassador  in 
the  king's  coach,  "which  made  them  baulk  the 


road,  and  teach  post  hackneys  to  lenp  hedges." 
At  Canterbury  an  officious  mayor  would  have  ar- 
rested them,  but  Buckingham  took  off  his  beard, 
and  told  him  who  he  was.  Then,  on  the  road, 
the  baggage  post-boy,  who  had  been  at  court,  got 
a  glimmering  who  they  wei-e,  but  his  mouth  was 
easily  shut — at  least  so  they  thought.  At  Dover 
they  found  Sir  Francis  Cottington  and  Master 
Endymion  Porter,  who  had  been  sent  before  to 
provide  a  vessel;  and  on  the  following  morning 
they  hoisted  their  adventurous  sails  for  the 
French  coast.*  Even  as  a  masquerade  the  per- 
formance did  them  little  credit,  for  they  were  dis- 
covered nearly  everywliere  they  went ;  and  as 
for  their  secret  being  kei)t  at  court,  it  was  blown 
abroad  through  town  and  country  almost  as  soon 
as  they  put  on  their  false  beards.  For  a  day  or 
two,  however,  it  was  not  known  wliither  they  had 
directed  their  ste])s.  AVhen  it  was  discovei'ed 
that  the  prince  was  going  to  Spain,  to  throw  him- 
self among  pi-iests  and  monks, 
_  familiars  and  inquisitors,  there 

~  was  a  dreadful   consternation 

i:  among  the  people,who  declared 

at  once  that  he  would  never 
come  back  alive,  or,  if  he  did, 
he  would  come  a  Pajiist. 
;  Meanwhile,  the  prince  and 

Buckingham,   or,  as  the  king 
addressed   them,   the    "  sweet 
boys     and      dear     venturous 
^^       knights,  worthy  to  be  put  in  a 
'  «jjf'      newromanso,"  continued  their 
iFiH      journey  in  disguise.     Late  one 
^j      night  the  English  ambassador 
at  Paris,  Mr.  Edward  Herbert, 
afterwards    Lord    Herbert    of 
Cherbury,  was  waited  upon  by 
one    Andrews,    a   Scotchman, 
who  asked  him  whether  he  had 
seen  the  prince.    The  ambassa- 
dor asked  what  prince  ?   "  He  told  me,"  says  Her- 
bert, "the  Prince  of  Wales,  which  yet  I  could  not 
believe  easily,  until,  with  many  oaths,  he  affirmed 
the  prince  was  in  France,  and  that  he  had  charge 
to  follow  his  highness,  desiring  me,  in  the  mean- 
while, on  the  part  of  the  king,  my  master,  to 
serve  his  passage  the  best  I  could." ^     Though 
nettled  that  the  prince  should  have  passed  with- 
out visiting  him  and  letting  him  into  the  secret, 
Herliert,  full  of  anxiety  for  his  safety,  went,  very 
early  the  next  morning,  to  Monsieur  Puisieux, 
principal  secretary  of  state,  whom  in  his  urgency 


'  New  Hall  was  sold  in  1620  by  Robert,  Earl  of  Sussex,  to 
Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  for  £30,000.  AVhen  this  duke 
was  murdered  by  Felton  in  1629,  his  son  George  became  heir  to 
his  titles  and  estates,  and  in  164S  joined  tlie  Earl  of  Holland 
and  others  in  taking  up  arms  in  behalf  of  Charles  I.  The  royal 
army  being  defeated  and  dispereed  at  Kingston-upon-Tliames, 
the  duke  was  proceeded  against  as  a  traitor,  and  his  estates 


sequestrated  ;  and  afterwards,  when  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed to  sell  traitors'  estates,  this  was  purchased,  in  1651,  by 
General  Oliver  Cromwell,  tlie  consideration  money  being  five 
shillings,  and  the  computed  yearly  value  £1309,  12s.  3id.  Crom- 
well exchanged  New  Hall  for  Hampton  Coiu-t,  paying  the 
estimated  difference. — Wright's  Essex. 

2  Reliq.  If'ottoii.  '  H/e  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury. 
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he  dragged  out  of  bed,  telling  him  lie  had  im- 
portant business  to  despatch.  The  French  secre- 
tary's first  words  were,  "  I  know  your  business  as 
well  as  you.  Your  prince  is  dejmrted  this  morn- 
ing post  to  Spain !"  And  then  he  added  that 
he  would  suffer  him  quietly  to  hold  his  way  with- 
out interrupting  him.  The  French  ministry  cer- 
tainly did  not  regard  the  matrimonial  alliance  be- 
tween England  and  Spain  with  pleasant  feelings; 
but  what  they  more  immediately  apprehended  was 
that  Charles,  who  was  stealing  secretly  through 
their  kingdom,  might  have  dangerous  communi- 
cations with  the  disaffected  or  revolting  Hugue- 
nots ;  and,  when  Herbert  requested  that  no  one 
might  be  sent  after  him,  the  secretary  replied, 
politely  and  adroitly,  that  he  could  do  no  less  than 
send  some  one  to  know  how  the  prince  fared  on 
his  journey.  The  hint  was  enough  :  Herbert 
hurried  home  and  despatched  a  courier  after 
Charles,  warning  him  to  make  all  the  haste  he 
could  out  of  France,  and  not  to  treat  with  any 
of  the  religion  on  the  way,  since  his  being  in 
Paris  was  publicly  known.  Tlie  ambassador 
afterwards  learned  that  Charles  had  spent  the 
whole  of  the  preceding  day  in  "  seeing  the 
French  court  and  city  of  Paris,  without  that  any- 
body did  know  his  person,  but  a  maid  that  had 
sold  linen  heretofore  in  London,  who,  seeing 
him  pass  by,  said,  Certainly  tliis  is  the  Prince  of 
Wales."'  On  that  same  night  the  pi-ince  had 
written  to  tell  his  father  how  he  and  Bucking- 
ham had  been  at  court,  without  being  known 
by  any  one,  whei'e  he  saw  the  young  queen,  and 
little  Monsieur,  and  nineteen  "fair  dancing  ladies" 
practising  a  mask,  and  the  queen  was  the  hand- 
somest of  them  all,  which  had  wrought  in  him 
the  greater  desire  to  see  her  sister.-  Among  these 
fair  dancing  ladies  was  one  really  destined  to 
become  his  wife,  and  it  lias  been  suspected  that 
the  dark  eyes  of  Henrietta  INLiria  now  fascinated 
Charles,  and  that  he  went  to  pay  his  court  to  the 
infanta  with  his  mind  pre-occupied  by  another. 
At  Bayonne  the  venturous  knights  were  detained 
and  examined,  and,  for  a  moment,  fancied  they 
would  not  be  allowed  to  proceed  across  the  Py- 
renees; but  their  feai*s  proved  to  be  unfounded, 
and  they  presently  crossed  the  Spanish  frontier. 
At  the  close  of  an  evening  towards  the  end  of 
March  two  mules  stoji]ied  at  the  house  of  my 
Lord  of  Bristol  in  ^Madrid.  The  ridei-s  alighted. 
!Mr.  Tliomas  Smith  went  in  first  with  a  portman- 
teau under  his  arm  ;  and  then  ^Sfr.  John  Smitli, 
who  stayed  awhile  on  the  other  side  of  the  street 
in  the  dark,  was  sent  for.  When  the  dijiloma- 
tist  recognized  in  this  John  Smith  the  heir  to  the 


'  Life  of  Lord  HerbeH  of  Cherburi/. 

^  Charles's  letter  to  the  king,  dated  P.irift,  the  '22d  of  Fobniary, 
1623,  in  Sir  Henry  Ellis.  Anne  of  Austria,  the  young  French 
queen,  was  elder  sister  to  tlie  infanta  Donna  Maria 


English  crown,  and  in  Thomas  the  Marquis  of 
Buckingham,  he  stared  as  if  he  had  seen  two 
ghosts ;  but  presently  he  took  the  prince  up  to 
his  bed-chamber,  wrote  a  letter,  and  despatched 
a  courier  that  night  to  acquaint  the  King  of  Eng- 
land how  his  son,  in  less  than  sixteen  days,  had 
arrived  safely  at  the  capital  of  Spain.  The  next 
day  Sir  Francis  Cottingtou  and  Mr.  Porter  rode 
into  Madrid,  the  prince  and  Buckingham  having 
out-ridden  them.^  Knowing  that  their  arrival 
must  be  discovered,  and  not  wishing  the  disco- 
very to  be  made  by  a  postillion,  the  jirince  and  the 
favourite  lost  no  time  in  sending  for  Count  Gondo- 
mar,  the  man  who  had  sent  Raleigh  to  the  block, 
and  who  was  now  in  very  high  favour  at  court. 
Gondomar  hastened  to  Lord  Bristol's  and  then 
back  to  the  palace  (we  must  use  the  words  of 
Charles,  in  the  joint  letter  he  and  Buckingham 
wrote  to  Solomon),  "and  ])resently  went  to  the 
Condo  of  Olivares,  and  as  speedily  got  me  your 
dog  Steenie  a  private  audience  of  the  king ;  and, 
wlien  I  was  to  return  back  to  my  lodging,  the 
Condo  of  Olivares  himself  alone  would  accom- 
pany me  back  again  to  salute  the  prince  in  his 
king's  name."  ''The  next  day"  (we  continue  the 
story  in  the  a])])roi)riate  language  of  the  other 
chief  j)erfornier  in  it),  "we  liad  a  i)rivate  visit  of 
the  king,  the  queen,  the  infanta,  Don  Carlos,  and 
the  cardinal,  in  the  sight  of  all  the  world,  and  1 
may  call  it  a  jirivate  obligation  hidden  from  no- 
body; for  there  was  the  pope's  nuncio,  the  em- 
peror's ambassador,  the  Fi-ench,  and  all  the 
streets  filled  with  guards  and  other  people ;  before 
the  king's  coach  went  the  best  of  the  nobility, 
after  followed  all  the  ladies  of  the  court ;  we  sat 
in  an  invisible  coach,  because  nobody  was  suf- 
fered to  take  notice  of  it,  though  seen  by  all  the 
world :  in  this  form  tliey  passed  tliree  times  by 
us,  but  before  we  could  get  away,  the  Conde  of 
Olivares  came  into  our  coach  and  cojiveyed  us 
home,  where  he  told  us  tlie  king  longed  and  died 
for  want  of  a  nearer  sight  of  our  wooer.  First, 
he  took  me  in  liis  coach  to  go  to  the  king;  we 
found  him  walking  in  the  streets,  witli  his  cloak 
thrown  over  his  face,  and  a  sword  and  buckler 
by  his  side ;  he  leaped  into  the  coach,  and 
away  lie  came  to  find  the  wooer  in  another  jilace 
a])])ointed,  where  they  passed  much  kindness 
and  coni]iliment  one  to  another."  Steenie  goes 
on  to  tell  his  ma.ster  that  Philip  is  in  raptures 
with  the  journey  and  with  the  jirince;  that  Oli- 
vares, the  potent  favourite,  had  told  him,  that 
very  morning,  that  if  the  pope  would  not  give 
a  dispensation  for  a  wife,  they  would  give  the 
infanta  to  his  son  Baby  "as  his  wench;"  and  that 
he  had  just  written  to  the  pope's  nephew,  entreat- 
ing him  to  hasten  the  dispensation.  He  then 
mentions  that  the  j^ope's  nuncio,  at  Madrid,  was 
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working  maliciously  agaiu&t  the  match,  and  con- 
cludes with  these  ominous  words :  "  We  make  this 
collection,  that  the  pope  will  be  very  loath  to 
grant  a  dispensation,  which,  if  he  will  not  do, 
then  we  would  gladly  have  your  directions  hoio  far 
we  may  engage  you  in  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
pope's  special  power,  for  we  almost  find,  if  you 
will  be  contented  to  acknowledge  the  pope  chief  head 
under  Christ,  that  the  match  will  be  made  withoiut 
him^ '  Meanwhile  all  honour  was  paid  by  the 
Spanish  court  to  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  gi-andees 
were  appointed  to  attend  him,  and  various  diver- 
sions were  j^roposed  to  amuse  him  till  the  time 
of  his  solemn  entrance  and  public  reception.  On 
the  Sunday  afternoon,  Charles  having  signified 
his  desire  to  see  his  bride  again,  the  king  went 
abroad  to  take  the  air  with  the  queen,  his  two 
brothers,  and  the  infanta,  who  were  all  in  one 
coach;  but  the  infanta  sat  in  the  boot  with  a  blue 
ribbon  about  her  arm,  on  purpose  that  the  prince 
might  distinguish  her.  The  royal  carriage  was 
followed  by  twenty  coaches,  full  of  gi-andees  and 
ladies.  Then  his  highness  of  Wales,  with  the 
Earl  of  Bristol  and  Gondomar,  took  coach  and 
drove  to  the  Prado,  where  he  met  and  passed  the 
king's  carriage  three  several  times.  As  there 
had  been  no  public  presentation,  etiquette  did 
not  allow  his  majesty  to  notice  the  prince  or  stop 
his  coach ;  but  as  soon  as  the  infanta  saw  the 
prince,  her  colour  rose.-  The  infanta.  Donna 
Maria,  who  was  then  m  the  bloom  of  youth,  is 
thus  described  by  the  lively  aud  attentive  obser- 
ver of  these  doings: — "She  is  a  very  (iomely  lady, 
I'ather  of  a  Flemish  complexion  than  Spanish, 
fair-haired,  and  carrying  a  most  pure  mixture  of 
red  and  white  in  her  face.  She  is  full  and  big- 
lipped,  which  is  held  a  beauty  rather  than  a 
blemish."^  In  the  following  week  Charles  was 
amused  with  hunting  and  hawking,  and  parties 
of  pleasure  to  the  Casa  de  Campo  ;  but  on  Sun- 
day he  was  conducted  to  the  royal  monastery  of 
St.  Jerome,  whence  the  Kings  of  Spain  wei-e 
wont  to  proceed  on  the  day  of  their  coronation. 
As  soon  as  he  was  there,  Philip,  attended  by  his 
two  brothers,  his  eight  ministers  of  state,  and 
the  flower  of  the  Spanish  nobility,  went  to  bring 
him  back  in  triumph  to  Madrid.  Charles  rode 
at  the  king's  right  hand,  through  the  heart  of 
the  town,  under  a  gi'eat  canopy,  and  was  brought 
so  into  his  lodgings  in  the  king's  palace,  and  the 
king  himself  accompanied  him  to  his  very  bed- 
chamber. From  his  apartment  (it  was  the  most 
magnificent  in  the  palace)  Charles  proceeded  to 


'  Hardu-icke  State  Papers.  This  letter,  like  the  many  other 
joint  letters,  is  signed,  "Your  majesty's  humble  and  obedient 
son  and  servant,  Charles — Your  humbls  slave  and  dog,  Steenie." 
—This  name,  the  Scotch  for  Stephen,  is  said  to  have  been  be- 
stowed by  James  upon  his  minion  in  allusion  to  St.  Stephen, 
who  is  always  painted  as  a  good-looking  saint. 

*  Howell's  Letters,  ^  Hoiodl. 


visit  the  royal  family.  Four  chairs  of  precisely 
equal  size  (an  important  mattei-)  were  placed 
under  a  canopy  of  state  ;  one  for  the  king,  one 
for  the  queen,  one  for  the  infanta,  and  one  for 
his  highness  of  Wales.  The  Earl  of  Bristol  at- 
tended as  usual  as  interpreter,  for  Charles  knew 
no  Spanish,  and  the  royal  personages  possessed 
no  one  language  in  common."*  When  Charles 
went  back  to  his  chamber,  he  found  many  costly 
presents  which  the  queen  had  sent  him.  Though 
he  had  arrived  so  poorly  attended,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  had  by  this  time  a  pretty  numerous  re- 
tinue, which  kept  increasing  with  fresh  arrivals 
from  England.  James  made  haste  to  send  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle  to  the  French  court  to  excuse 
his  son's  incognito.  Carlisle  was  accompanied  by 
Lord  Mountjoy;  and  when  they  had  given  their 
explanations  at  Paris,  these  two  lords  rode  on 
towards  Madrid.  A  few  days  after  this  James 
hurried  off  in  the  same  track  Master  Kirk  and 
Master  Gabriel  to  carry  Georges  and  Garters 
with  all  speed,  and  the  Lords  Holland,  Rochfort, 
Denbigh,  Andover,  Vaughan,  and  Kensington, 
and  a  whole  troop  of  courtiers,  to  keej)  "the 
sweet  boys"  company.  Others  followed  from 
time  to  time,  some  going  by  laud  and  some  by 
sea — some  receiving  money  from  the  king,  and 
some  defraying  their  own  expenses.  Ai'chibald 
Armstrong,  the  famous  court  fool,  was  among 
these  travellei's  to  Madrid,  so  that,  by  the  time 
they  all  arrived,  his  royal  highness  must  have 
had  a  tolerably  complete  court.  This  said  Archy, 
notwithstanding  his  profession  and  the  cap  and 
bells,  was  a  stout  Presbyterian  or  Puritan,  and, 
as  such,  very  much  averse  to  the  Catholic  match. 
"Our  cousin  Archy,"  says  the  attentive  observer 
of  this  court  comedy,  "hath  more  privilege  than 
any;  for  he  often  goes  with  his  fool's  coat  where 
the  infanta  is  with  her  Meninas  and  ladies  of 
honour,  and  keeps  a  blowing  and  blustering 
among  them,  and  blurts  out  what  he  lists."  ^ 
They  were  altogether  an  ill-bred,  disorderly  crew, 
and  the  wonder  is,  that  with  such  conflicting  pre- 
judices, and  such  flery  tempers  as  those  of  the 
Spaniards,  they  did  not  get  knocked  on  the  head. 
Before  quarrelling  about  religion,  they  quarrelled 
about  cookery — a  ]ioint  on  which  nationality  is 
extremely  susceptible,  every  people  considering 
their  own  kitchen,  like  their  own  religion,  not 
merely  the  best,  but  the  only  good  one  in  the 
world.  King  Philip,  a  weak  youth  of  nineteen, 
but  accomplished,  cheerful,  and  good-natured, 
associated  familiarly  with  Charles,  who  Avas  four 
years  his  senior;  but  not  only  the  rigid  etiquette 
of  that  court,  but  also  the  universal  custom  of 
the  country,  were  ojjposed  to  any  tete-a-tUe,  oi 


"•  Flores,  Reynas  de  Espaiia,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Dunlop,  Me- 
moirs of  Spain  during  the  reigns  of  Philip  IV.  ani  Charles  II. 
from  1621  to  1700.  »  HotoeU. 
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private  meetings,  between  tlie  English  prince  and 
liis  bride.  He  was,  however,  allowed  plenty  of 
opportunities  of  seeing  her  in  company.  But 
though  the  prince  was  very  demm-e  in  public,  he 
ventured  upon  a  freak  of  a  very  strange  and  in- 
decorous kind.  "  Understanding,"  says  Howell, 
in  a  letter  to  Captain  Thomas  Porter,  "  that  the 
infanta  was  used  to  go  some  mornings  to  the 
Casa  de  Campo,  a  summer-house  the  king  hath 
on  the  other  side  the  river,  to  gather  May^dew, 
he  rose  betimes,  and  went  thither,  taking  your 
brother  (Endymion  Porter)  with  him  ;  they  were 
let  into  the  house,  and  into  the  garden,  but  the 
infanta  was  in  the  orchard.  And  there  being  a 
high  partition  wall  between,  and  the  door  doubly 
bolted,  the  prince  got  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  and 
sprung  down  a  gi-eat  height,  and  so  made  to- 
w^ards  her;  but  she,  spying  him  first  of  all  the 
rest,  gave  a  shriek,  and  ran  back :  the  old  mar- 
quis that  was  then  her  guardian  came  towards 
the  prince,  and  fell  on  his  knees,  conjuring  his 
highness  to  retire,  in  regard  he  hazarded  his  head 
if  he  admitted  any  to  her  company;  so  the  door 
was  opened,  and  he  came  out  under  that  wall 
over  which  he  had  got  in." 

One  of  the  gi'aces  conferred  on  Charles  was  the 
release  of  all  the  prisoners  in  Madrid,  and  the 
royal  promise  that,  for  a  whole  month,  any  peti- 
tion ])resented  through  him  should  be  granted  ; 
but  he  showed  himself  wonderfully  sparing  in 
i-ecciving  any  sucli  petitions,  esjjecially  from  any 
Englishman,  Irishman,  or  Scot.'  Bull-fights,- 
fencing-matches,  religious  processions,  tourna- 
ments, hunts,  and  feasts,  were  exhibited  in  rapid 
succession,  to  while  away  the  time.  Charles 
began  to  study  Spanish — the  infantji  English. 
King  James,  in  one  of  his  paternal  letters,  be- 
sought Baby  Charles  and  Steenie  not  to  forget 
their  dancing,  thougli  they  should  whistle  and 
sing  the  one  to  the  other,  like  Jack  and  Tom,  for 
fault  of  better  music.  "  But,"  he  adds  in  the 
same  letter,  "  }ou  must  be  as  sparing  as  you  can 
in  your  sj)ending,  for  your  officers  are  already 
put  to  the  lieight  of  their  speed  to  provide  the 
£5000  by  exchange,  and  now  your  tilting  stuff, 
which  they  know  not  how  to  provide,  will  come 
to  three  more;  and  God  knows  how  my  coffers 
ai'e  already  drained.  I  know  no  remedy,  except 
you  procure  the  speedy  payment  of  that  £150,000 

which  was  once  ])romised  to  be  advanced 

I  pray  you,  my  baby,  take  heed  of  being  hurt  if 
you  run  a  tilt."^  But  James  was  not  blind  to  the 
l)eril  of  acting  upon  Charles's  and  Buckingham's 

'  IfoiccU.  Gondomar,  of  his  own  acconl,  heljied  to  free  some 
English  tli.it  were  in  the  Inquisition  at  Toledo  and  Seville. 

^  Some  of  these  bull  fights  were  very  splendid,  with  loss  of 
life  to  men  and  horses.  "The  pope,"  saith  the  facetious  Howell, 
"  hath  sent  divers  bulls  against  this  sport  of  bulling,  yet  it  will 
not  bo  left,  the  nation  hath  taken  such  an  habitual  delight  in 
It."  'SirH.EliU. 


suggestions  of  acknowledging  the  pope;  and  in 
reply  to  that  particular  part  of  their  letter,  he  told 
them  that  he  knew  not  what  was  meant  by  his 
acknowledging  the  pope's  spiritual  supremacy. 
Buckingham,  whose  mother  was  an  avowed  Papist 
— and  in  all  things  this  woman  had  the  gi'eatest 
influence  over  her  son — would,  in  all  probability, 
have  voted  readily  for  a  change  in  religion  ;  but 
the  decided  feelings  of  some  of  the  English  peo- 
ple about  him,  and  his  own  reflections,  shallow 
as  they  were,  must  have  dispelled  any  such  peri- 
lous notions.  That  the  Spanish  court  flattered 
itself  with  the  hope  of  reclaiming  Prince  Charles, 
and,  by  his  means,  reconciling  the  English  nation 
to  the  Church  of  Rome — nay,  that  efforts  were 
made  to  bring  about  this  great  end — is  undenia- 
ble: and  if  Charles  wa.s,  as  that  not  very  religious 
courtier,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  expressed  it,  well 
grounded  "in  piety  and  knowledge  of  the  religion 
wherein  lie  was  bred,"  and  if  he  escaped  the  dog- 
mas of  Papal  supremacy,  purgatory,  and  transub- 
stantiation,  he  certainly  contracted  a  fondness — a 
passion — which  afterwards  proved  fatal  to  him, 
for  a  gorgeous  hierarchy  and  u  splendid  ceremo- 
nial in  the  Anglican  church.  Nor  did  he  ever 
frankly  close  the  door  to  the  Spaniard's  hope,  or 
honestly  declare,  that  neither  his  conviction  nor 
his  interest  wouhl  permit  him  to  recant.  Every 
part  of  this  story  is  interesting  and  important,  as 
tending  to  throw  light  on  the  character  of  Char- 
les. He  entreated  his  father  to  advise  as  little 
with  liis  council  as  was  possible,  but  to  trust  to 
the  discretion  of  himself  and  Buckingham;  and 
he  asked  and  obtained  from  the  weakness  of 
James  a  pledge  of  full  power,  conceived  in  the 
following  words,  which  he  and  Buckingham  had 
remitted  as  a  copy :  "  We  do  hereby  promise,  by 
the  word  of  a  king,  that  whatsoever  you  our  son 
shall  promise  in  our  name,  we  shall  punctually 
perform."*  The  Catholic  refugees  from  England 
gathered  round  the  prince  and  Buckingham, 
and  were  for  some  time  cheered  with  the  j)ro- 
spect  of  a  most  ample  toleration  in  their  native 
land,  if  not  of  the  re-establishment  of  their  reli- 
gion to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  faiths.  The 
priests  tampered  with  Charles's  attendants  and 
sei'vants,  a  kind  of  proceeding  which  greatly 
irritated  the  sturdier  Protestants.  One  day  Sir 
Edmund  Yarney  found  a  learned  priest,  a  doctor 
of  the  Sorboune,  by  the  bedside  of  one  of  the 
prince's  pages,  who  was  sick  of  a  deadly  fever, 
and  he  put  a  stojj  to  his  laboui-s  of  convei-sion  by 
doubling  his  fists  instead  of  arguments,  and  hit- 
ting the  priest  under  the  ear.' 

At  the  same  time  the  Spanish  court  represented 
to  the  i)ope  that  Prince  Charles  would  become  a 

*  Hardicicl-e  Stale  Pa  pen. 

^  Riuliwotih.     Howell  tells  the  same  story,  a  day  or  two  after 
it  hapi)ened. 
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good   Catholic,  or,  if  lie  did  not,  would  secure 
every  advantage  to  the  professors  of  that  religion 
in    England,   Scotland,  and   Ireland,      Gregory 
XV.  had  already  written  to  the  inquisitor-gene- 
ral of  Spain,  expressing  his  desire  that  the  most 
should  be  made  of  the  opportunity  offered  by 
Heaven  itself.    "  We  understand,"  says  the  pope, 
"  that  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  King  of  Great 
Britain's  son,  is  lately  arrived  there,  carried  with 
a  hope  of  Catholic  marriage.     Our  desire  is  that 
he  should  not  stay  in  vain  in  the  courts  of  those 
kings  to  whom  the  defence  of  the  pope's  autho- 
rity, and  care  of  advancing  religion,  hath  pro- 
cured the  renowned  name  of  Catholic.     Where- 
fore, by  apostolic  letters,  we  exhort  his  Catholic 
majesty  that  he  would  gently  endeavour  sweetly 
to  reduce  that  prince  to  the  obedience  of  the  Ro- 
man church,"  &c.'    Soon  after,  Gregory  addressed 
a  gentle  letter  to  Prince  Charles  himself,  exhort- 
ing him  to  embrace  the  religion  of  his  ancestors, 
and  expressing  his  hope  that,  as  he  intended  to 
match  with  a  Catholic  damsel,  he  would  give  new 
life  to  that  piety  for  which  the  Kings  of  England 
had  been  so  celebrated.'-     The  proofs  on  record 
are  too  numerous  and  glaring  to  permit  us  to 
challenge  the  position  that  Charles  was  an  early 
proficient  in  hypocrisy.     He  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
pope,   in   reverential   terms,    calling   him   most 
holy  father,  telling  him  how  much  he  deplored 
the  divisions  in  the  Christian  church,  and  how 
anxious  he  was  to  restore  union.^     Gregory  XV. 
died  before  this  epistle  reached  Rome,  but  his 
successor,  Urban  VIII.,  considered  it  as  equiva- 
lent to  a  recantation,  and,  in  answering  it,  the 
new  pontiff  said,  "  We  lifted  up  our  hands  to 
heaven,  and  gave  thanks  to  the  Fatlier  of  mer- 
cies, when,  in  the   very  entry  of  our  reign,  a 
British  prince  began  to  perform  this  kind   of 
obedience  to  the  Pope  of  Rome."^     The  events  of 
the  Vatican  occasioned  delay.     Gregory  had  de- 
spatched a  dispensation,  which  was  in  the  hands 
of   the  legate   at   Madrid,    Avho,  however,    had 
orders  not  to  deliver  it  until  he  had  made  a  surer 
bargain   with  the  English  court  as  to  a  full  to- 
leration, at  least,  of  the  Catholic  religion;  and 
now  the  Spanish  court  declared  that  it  was  es- 
sential to  obtain  a  confirmation  of  the  bull  from 
the  new  pope.     Olivares,  moreover,  remodelled 
the   matrimonial    treaty,  inserting  several   new 


clauses.''  It  was  provided  that  the  infanta  should 
have  an  open  oratory,  or  chapel,  in  the  ])alace, 
that  she  should  choose  the  nurses  and  governesses 
of  her  children,  and  that  her  children  should  be 
brought  up  by  her  till  they  were  at  least  ten  years 
of  age;  that  her  children's  proving  Catholics  should 
not  exclude  them  fi'om  the  succession;  and,  finally, 
that  the  King  of  England  should  give  security 
for  the  fulfilment  of  these  stipulations.  James 
ratified  all  these  clauses,  but  as  for  security,  he 
could  give  none  beyond  his  word,  and  that  was 
not  very  highly  valued.  His  majesty,  however, 
did  not  sign  without  hesitation  and  fear :  he  felt 
that  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  his  parliament 
would  be  impossible;  but  that  which  "  pinched 
and  perplexed  him  most"  was,  that  he  had  given 
his  power  to  Prince  Charles,  according  to  which 
jiower  his  royal  highness  had  already  concluded 
all  these  articles,  aud  promised  the  required  se- 
curity: so  that  now  "it  went  upon  the  honour  of 
his  majesty  and  the  prince,  and  perhaps  upon 
the  liberty  of  his  highness,  his  power  to  return 
home,  aud  the  safety  of  his  person."  The  chosen 
covmselloi's  met  the  king  at  Wanstead.  "His  ma- 
jesty," says  Secretary  Conway,  "made  the  most 
serious,  the  most  sad,  fatherly,  kind,  kingly,  wise, 
pious,  manly,  stout  speech  that  ever  I  heard, 
which  no  man  can  repeat  or  relate  (without  blem- 
ishing) but  himself.  But  this  effect  it  wrought 
—all  the  lords  were  of  o])inion  that  his  high- 
ness's  words  and  articles  must  be  made  good; 
that  the  oath  by  the  council  must  be  taken;  and 
with  one  voice  gave  counsel  (as  without  which 
nothing  could  be  well)  that  the  prince  must 
marry  and  bring  his  lady  away  with  him  this 
year — this  old  year;  or  else,  the  prince  presently 
to  return  without  marriage  or  contract:  leaving 
both  those  to  be  accomplished  by  the  usual 
forms.""  A  day  or  two  after  this  meeting  at 
Wanstead,  both  the  king  and  the  lords  of  the 
council  swore  to  observe  the  treaty  in  the  chapel 
royal  at  Westminster.  Several  of  the  lords  who 
took  this  oath,  which  was  valueless  and  strictly 
illegal  without  consent  of  parliament,  did  it  un- 
willingly, through  fear  or  interest.  Among  them 
was  Abbot,  the  half-Puritan  primate,  who  had 
been  in  great  trouble  and  humiliation  on  account 
of  an  unhappy  accident.'  James  afterwards 
privately  swore  to  observe  certain  secret  articles 


1  Serin.  Sacra.  -  Rushicorth. 

3  Charles's  letter,  in  Latin,  is  given  in  the  Hardicicke  State 
Papers,  from  the  original  draught.  Clarendon  said  of  it— and 
he  might  have  said  something  more — "  This  letter  to  the  pope 
is  more  than  compliment ;  and  may  be  a  warning  that  nothing 
is  to  be  done  or  said  in  that  nice  argument  but  what  will  bear 
the  light." — Clarendon  State  Papers.  ■*  Rushicorth. 

5  By  this  time  Buckingham  had  quaiTelled  with  the  Spanish 
favourite.  Howell  saw  that  these  bickerings  might  "renverse 
this  business  of  so  high  a  consequence." 

••  Letter  from  Secretary  Conway  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
Ui  h'Uis. 


'  Abbot,  while  hunting  with  the  Lord  Zouche,  shot  a  game- 
keeper instead  of  a  fat  buck,  at  which  he  had  taken  aim.  In 
consequence  of  this  unintentional  homicide,  the  archbishop, 
according  to  canon  law,  had  become  incajiacitated  for  exercising 
his  fimctions.  After  sulfering  much  anxiety,  he  was  absolved 
by  James,  who,  as  King  of  England  and  Defender  of  the  Faith, 
claimed  the  same  kind  of  power  which  the  Catholics  acknow- 
ledged in  the  pope.  This  oljligation,  however,  did  not  always 
bind  the  primate  to  the  king's  will ;  he  repeatedly  re.sisted  that 
will ;  and  if  his  motives  are  not  altogether  above  suspicion,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  deny  to  Abbot  the  credit  of  more  comage  than 
can  be  allowed  to  the  rest  of  the  bishops. 
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in  the  treaty.  The  Spanish  ambassadors  then 
desired  that  he  would  make  a  beginning,  and 
publish  a  jjroclamation  forbidding  all  persecution 
of  Catholics;  but  James,  fearful  of  so  public  a 
measure,  told  them  that  a  proclamation  was  but 
a  suspension  of  the  law,  which  might  be  made 
void  by  another  proclamation,  and  which  did  not 
bind  a  successor.  Still,  however,  the  two  Spanish 
diplomatists  fought  hard  for  the  proclamation. 
James  offered  in  lieu  to  give  an  indemnity  to  the 
Catholics  for  the  time  to  come,  to  give  order  for 
a  pardon  for  all  things  past  that  stood  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  king  and  in  his  power  to  release ; 
and  for  the  time  to  come,  to  give  a  dispensation 
from  all  penal  laws,  statutes,  or  ordinances  what- 
soever. But  when  the  jiroposed  immunity,  with 
a  prohibition  to  bishops,  judges,  and  magistrates, 
was  submitted  to  the  Lord-keeper  Williams,  he 
refused  to  issue  it  as  being  a  dangerous  thing  with- 
out a  precedent.'  The  ambassadors,  who  must 
have  learned  and  seen  that  James  and  his  son 
contracted  for  far  more  than  they  could  perform, 
intimated  to  their  court  that  a  full  toleration  of 
the  Catholics  in  England  was  all  but  hopeless.  At 
the  same  time,  with  the  usual  sincerity  of  diplo- 
matists, they  told  the  King  of  England  that  his 
majesty  had  fulfilled  every  jot  of  that  he  was 
bound  to,  and  more;^  and  James  prepared  pre- 
sents and  jewels — Buckiugliam  and  his  son  had 
almost  emptied  liis  pui'se  and  his  diamond  ca.ses 
before  this^ — to  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  infanta, 
and  a  small  fleet  of  ships  to  carry  her  to  England 
with  her  sweet  husband.  At  London  it  was  ge- 
nerally believed  that  this  long  treaty  was  settled 
at  last,  and  even  at  Madrid  grand  festivals  were 
given  as  if  in  honour  of  the  approaching  union. 
But  Olivares,  tlie  pope's  nuncio,  and  a  junta  of 
Spanish  priests,  to  whom  the  business  was  re- 
ferred, found  many  reasons  for  avoiding  a  final 
settlement;  and  still  the  new  pope  delayed  send- 
ing a  new  disjjensation.  When  it  was  perceived 
that  Charles,  and,  still  more,  the  double  favovn*- 
ite  Buckingham,  were  eager  to  return  home,  it 
was  proposed  that  the  marriage,  when  the  pojie 
was  willing,  should  be  solemnized  in  Sjjain,  and 
that  the  ])riucess  and  her  dower  should  not  be 
sent  to  England  till  the  spring  of  the  following 
year,  by  which  time  his  English  majesty  would 
be  able  to  carry  into  eflfect'  liis  good  intentions  to- 
wards his  Catholic  subjects.  But  this  proposal 
was  odious  to  James,  who  had  set  his  heart  upon 
having  a  large  instalment  immediately;  and  he 
again  urged  his  son  and  Buckingham  to  return 
liome,  with  the  infanta,  and  some  money  if  pos- 
sible— if  not,  without  them.    It  is  probable,  how- 


ever, that  the  poor  king  might  long  have  urged 
their  retui-n  in  vain,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
quarrels  and  disgust  which  Buckingham  had  ex- 
cited at  Madrid,  and  for  certain  fears  and  jeal- 
ousies he  entertained  of  what  was  passing  in  Lon- 
don. Since  his  departm-e  from  England,  that 
he  might  be  more  on  a  level  with  the  grandees, 
James  had  made  him  a  duke;  but  no  move  in  the 
soiled  and  disgraced  peerage-book  could  elevate 
this  man's  mind  or  improve  his  mannei's.  His 
levity,  choleric  disposition,  and  low  profligacy, 
disgusted  the  whole  court;  and  the  freedoms  he 
took  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  excited  the  gi-eat- 
est  astonishment,  and  lowered  Charles,  who  per- 
mitted them.  He  called  his  royal  highness  by 
aU  kinds  of  ridiculous  nicknames,  lolled  about  his 
room  with  clothes  half  on,  and  kept  his  hat  on 
his  head  while  the  prince  was  uncovered.  He 
introduced  loose  and  improper  company  into  the 
very  palace.  It  had  been  predicted  to  James 
that  the  two  great  favourites  of  two  mighty  kings 
would  never  agree;  and  the  prediction  was  more 
than  verified.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  in 
fairness,  tliat,  bad  as  he  was,  Olivares  was  a  gen- 
tleman, and  that  he  invariably  acted  with  a  de- 
cency and  dignity  of  which  the  English  upstai't 
was  altogether  incapable.  Philip  himself  was 
greatly  disgusted,  and  said  that  his  sister  nmst 
be  wretched  if  so  violent  and  unprincipled  a  man 
was  to  enjoy  the  confidence  and  friendship  of 
her  husband.  Buckingham,  fool  as  he  was,  saw 
clearly  that  he  was  hated  by  the  whole  Spanish 
court,  and  that,  if  Charles  married  the  infanta, 
he  would  always  have  an  enemy  at  the  English 
court — that  if  she  acquired  the  natural  influence 
of  a  wife  over  the  prince,  she  might  break  the 
string  with  which  he  had  hitherto  led  both  son 
and  father.  And  at  the  same  time  Buckingham 
was  warned  by  Bishop  Laud,  and  other  friends 
or  creatures  of  his  faction,  that  the  party  of  Lord 
Bristol  were  making  head  in  England;  that  cer- 
tain pei-sous  were  so  bold  as  to  complain  of  his 
insolence  and  abuses  of  power;  that  the  king  lis- 
tened to  their  complaints;  and  that  there  would 
be  a  complete  revolution  at  court  unless  he  re- 
turned fortliwith  to  manage  his  old  master.  If 
Charles  had  not  been  apprehensive  about  their  li- 
berty and  safety,  he  would  have  called  for  horaes, 
and  ridden  away  at  once  with  his  dear  Steenie;' 
but,  as  it  was,  he  submitted  to  a  coui-se  of  mental 
reservation,  evasion,  lying,  and  perjury.  There 
may  be  some  doubt  entertained  with  respect  to 
the  sincerity  of  the  Spanish  court,  but  the  con- 
duct of  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  not  the  benefit  of 


'  Hardicick-e  State  Papers.  *  Ibid. 

'  For  Bonie  time  afusr  their  arrival  in  Spain  every  letter  from 
BuckinghdHi  and  the  prince  contained  a  demand  for  jewek — 
ieTule — more  jewels  1  « 


*  "  There  were  whisperings,"  says  Howell,  "that  the  prince 
intended  to  nin  away  di^uised,  as  he  came ;  and  the  question 
being  asked  by  a  person  of  quality,  there  wits  a  brave  answer 

I  made — That  if  love  brought  him  hither,  it  was  not  fear  should 

I  drive  him  back.' 
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the  sliadow  of  a  doubt.  He  fancied  that,  if  he 
failed  to  give  tliem  satisfaction,  or  cast  a  slight 
upon  their  princess,  the  S)ianiards  wouUl  detain 
him  as  a  state  prisoner;  and  he  was  ready  to  pro- 
mise and  vow  whatever  they  chose,  in  order  to 
get  safe  out  of  their  country,  fully  resolving  to 
break  all  these  engagements  as  soon  as  he  con- 
veniently might.  He  intimated  to  his  Catholic 
majesty  that  his  father,  who  was  growing  old  and 
sick,  had  commanded  him  to  return,  and  that  his 
})resence  was  indispensable  to  quiet  the  alarms 
fif  the  English  people  at  his  long  absence,  as  well 
as  to  prepare  them  for  the  reception  of  his  Catho- 
lic Avife,  and  for  that  toleration  of  all  Catholics, 
which  had  been  settled  by  treaty.  Philip  and 
Olivares  readily  agreed  to  take  charge  of  the  dis- 
yiensation  when  it  should  ai-rive,  and  to  have  the 
es]iousals  celebrated  before  Christmas,  at  the  latest; 
and  Charles  agreed  to  lodge  a  procuration,  with 
fidl  powei's,  in  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol, 
A\  ho  was  to  deliver  it  to  Philip  ten  days  after  the 
arrival  of  the  expected  jiaper  from  Rome,  and  to 
name  the  king,  or  Lis  brother,  the  Infant  Don 
Carlos,  as  proxy.  Charles,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Patriarch  of  the  Indies,  solemnly  swore  with 
Philip  upon  the  Scriptures,  to  observe  and  faith- 
fully keep  this  agreement.  The  Infanta  Donna 
Maria  took  the  title  of  Princess  of  England,  and 
a  separate  court  was  formed  for  her  by  her  bro- 
ther. Charles  now  prepared  to  depart,  and  Buck- 
ingham got  all  things  ready  with  amazing  alac- 
rity.' Philip  presented  the  prince  with  some  fine 
Spanish  and  Barbary  horses,  various  pictures  by 
the  great  Titian,  a  masterpiece  of  Correggio's, 
and  vai'ious  other  articles  indicative  of  his  taste, 
as  well  as  of  his  liberality.  The  young  Queen 
of  Spain  gave  a  great  many  bags  of  amber,  with 
some  dressed  kid  skins,  and  linen;  Olivares  gave 
a  few  choice  Italian  pictures,  three  sedan  chairs 
of  ciu'ious  workmanship,  and  some  costly  articles 
of  furniture ;  and  the  chief  grandees  all  gave 
something,  as  horses,  fine  mules  with  trappings, 
&c.  In  return,  the  Prince  of  Wales  gave  to  the 
king  an  enamelled  hilt  for  a  sword  and  a  dagger, 
studded  with  precious  stones,  to  the  queen  a  pair 
of  curious  eai'-rings,  and  to  the  infanta  a  string 
of  pearls,  and  a  diamond  anchor  as  the  emblem  of 
h  is  constancy.'^  At  his  parting  intei'view  with  the 
young  queen  and  Donna  Maria,  Charles  played 
the  part  of  a  disconsolate  lover,  forced  from  the 
object  of  Kis  passionate  affections.  The  infanta 
gave  him  a  letter  written  with  her  own  hand  for 


the  celebrated  nun  of  Carrion,  who  had  attained 
in  lier  lifetime  to  the  rejnitation  of  a  beatified 
woman,  praying  liim  to  deliver  it  in  person,  with 
the  hojie,  no  doubt,  of  his  being  converted  by  tlie 
sight  of  so  much  holiness;  and  the  princess  af- 
terwards caused  an  extra  mass  to  be  said  for  liis 
safe  voyage.  Gondomar,  the  Count  of  Monterey, 
and  other  noblemen,  were  ordered  to  accompany 
tlie  prince  all  the  way  to  St.  Andero,  where  the 
English  fleet  was  lying  under  tlie  command  of 
Lord  Rutland.  But  Philip  himself,  with  his  two 
brothers,  would  see  his  highness  on  his  road ; 
they  travelled  with  him  to  the  Esciu^ial,  where 
they  entertained  him  splendidly  for  several  days, 
and  then,  as  if  loath  to  part,  they  went  on  with 
him  as  far  as  Campillo.  "  When  the  king  and 
he  parted,  there  passed  wonderful  great  endear- 
ments and  embraces  in  divers  postures  between 
them  a  long  time;  and  in  that  ])lace  tliere  was  a 
pillar  to  be  erected  as  a  monument  to  posterity."' 
Passing  through  Segovia,  Yalladolid,  by  the  cell 
of  the  nun  of  Carrion,  travelling  by  easj'  jou)"- 
neys,  and  lodging  in  the  castles  of  the  provin- 
cial nobility,  who  everywhere  gave  him  a  most 
kind  and  hospitable  reception,  Charles  at  length 
reached  the  seaport.  He  liad  a  narrow  escape 
from  drowning  while  going  in  a  boat  from  the 
town  of  St.  Andero  to  the  admiral's  shiji.  His 
first  remark  on  finding  himself  in  safety  was,  that 
he  had  duped  the  Syjaniards;  that  the  Spaniards 
were  fools  to  let  him  depart  so  freely! 

The  voyage  was  most  pi'osperous,  and  the 
prince  and  Buckingham  landed  safely  at  Ports- 
mouth on  the  5th  of  October.^  For  some  days 
there  was  nothing  but  a  ringing  of  bells,  a  mak- 
ing of  bonfires,  with  drums,  guns,  and  fire- works; 
and,  without  waiting  for  the  word  of  command 
from  king  or  bishop,  several  zealous  jjreachers 
offered  public  thanksgivings  in  the  churches  for 
the  safe  return  of  the  godly  young  prince,  the 
only  hope  of  the  nation.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
effects  of  his  double-dealing  were  manifesting 
themselves.  A  few  days  after  his  departure  from 
Madrid,  there  arrived  from  him  one  Mr.  Clerk,  a 
creature  of  Buckingham's,  who  took  up  his  lodg- 
ing in  the  house  of  the  Earl  of  Bi'istol,  to  the 
great  surprise  of  those  who  knew  it: — "Consider- 
ing the  darkness  that  happened  betwixt  the  duke 
and  the  earl,  we  fear,"  writes  Howell,  "that  this 
Clerk  hath  brought  something  that  may  puzzle 
the  business."  The  fear  was  not  unfounded.  In 
the  coui'se  of  a  few  days  it  was  rumoured  that 


'  There  were  doubts  entertained  as  to  his  intentions ;  but  so 
mucli  did  Charles  deceive  liis  own  countrymen,  that  wagers  of 
tliirty  to  one  were  offered  among  the  English  at  Madrid,  that 
the  marriage  with  the  Spanish  infanta  would  still  take  etfect. 
— Howell,  Faniilidr  Lelters. 

"  Mtndo-.a  (in  the  Italian  translation).  There  is  a  letter  from 
Buckingham  to  the  king,  announcing  the  fine  things  they  were 
Vjiinging  away  with  tlieni,  at  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  laugh. 
"  Four  asses  you  I  have  sent,  tsvo  lies  and  two  shes.    Five  I'araels, 

Vol.  II. 


two  lies,  two  shes,  with  a  young  one  ;  and  one  elephant,  whicli 
is  worth  your  seeing.  These  I  liave  impudently  begged  for  you. 
There  is  a  Barbary  horse  comes  with  tliem,  I  think  from  Watt 
Aston.  My  Lord  Bristol  sayeth,  lie  will. send  you  more  camels. 
Wlien  we  come  ourselves,  we  will  bring  yon  horses  and  asses 
enough.  If  I  may  know  whether  you  ilesire  mules  or  not,  I  will 
bring  tlieni,  or  <leer  of  this  country  either.  And  I  will  lay  wait 
for  all  the  rare  colour  birds  that  can  be  heard  of." — EU',s. 
3  HoKdl.  *  Me.a.il(. 
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the  pope'.s  resci-ipt  was  arrived,  and  thereupon 
Clerk  desired  to  .speak  with  my  Lord  Bristol,  for 
lie  had  something  to  deliver  him  from  the  prince; 
and  "  my  lord  ambassadoi-  being  come  to  him, 
Mr.  Clerk  delivered  a  letter  from  tlie  prince,  the 
contents  whereof  were,  that  whereas  he  had  left 
certain  proxies  in  his  hands  to  be  delivered  to  the 
King  of  Spain  after  the  dispensation  was  come, 
he  desired  and  required  him  not  to  do  it  till  he 
should   receive  further    order  fi'om  England."' 
The  only  reason  alleged  by  Charles  was,  that  he 
feared  that   the  infanta,  immediately  after  the 
marriage  by  proxy,  would  shut  hei'self  up  in  a 
nunnery !    Bristol,  lost  in  amazement,  would  not 
see  that  this  most  absurd  pretext  was  merely 
meant  to  cover  over  a  fixed  determination  not  to 
marry  the  princess  at  all.     As  the  rumour  which 
hastened  Clerk's  disclosure  was  premature,  he 
had  time,  as  he  thought,  to  set  matters  right.    He 
went  straight  to  court,  where  Philip  gave  him 
every  possible  assurance  that  his  sister  would  be 
sent  into  England  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner 
already  agreed  upon,  and  where  the  infanta  made 
lierself  very  merry,  saying,  that  she  must  confess 
she  never  in  all  her  life  had  any  mind  to  be  a 
nun,  and  hardly  thought  she  .should  be  one  now, 
only  to  avoid  the  Prince  of  Wales.^    He  then  de- 
spatched a  courier  with  life  and  death  speed  to 
King  James,  telling  him  of  the  absolute  removal 
of  the  only  difficulty;  and  lie  continued  to  dress 
and  furnish  his  household  in  velvet  and  silver 
lace,  so  that  they  might  do  lionour  to  the  cere- 
mony of  the  espousals.    But  Charles  and  Bucking- 
ham closeted  James,  and  made  him  write  to  Bris- 
tol that  he  might  deliver  his  proxy  at  ("hristmas, 
becau.se  "  that  holy  and  joyful  time  wa.s  best  fit- 
ting so  notable  and  blessed  an  action  as  the  mar- 
riage."    To  this  despatch  Bristol  replied  in  all 
speed,  that  {as  Buckingham  and  the  prince  well 
knew)  the  powers  in   the  proxy  expired  before 
Christmas;  and  it  would  be  a  most  grievous  insult 
to  present  it  when  it  had  ceased  to  be  of  value; 
that  the  pope  had  already  signed  the  j)aper,  and 
that  he,  Bristol,  should  consider  himself  bound 
by  treaty,  and  by  the  oath  he  had  taken  to  that 
treaty,  to  deliver  the  pi'oxy  whenever  it  should 
be  asked  for  by  the  King  of  Spain,  unless  his 
master  should  send  him  jiositive  orders  to  the 
contrary.     Having  given  what  he  considered  sa- 
tisfact(iry  assurances  to  his  ambassadoi-s  at  the 
English  court,  Philip,  upon  the  actual  arrival  of 
the  document  from  Rome,  which  came  in  about 
a  fortnight,  fixed  the  day  for  the  marriage  by 
prox}',  invited  the  grandees  and  great  ladies  to 
the  ceremony,  and  sent  orders  to  all  the  towns 
and  seaports  to  discharge  their  great  ordnance. 
His  infant  daughter,  of  whom  the  queen  had  been 
delivered  a  little  while  before,  was  to  be  chris- 


'  mictu. 


^  CloreiHloii  iilute  rojitrs:  Hanlicici-e  Fupers. 


tened  on  the  same  auspicious  day.    But,  when  all 
Madrid  was  at  the  height  of  its  joy  and  pleasant 
expectations,  when  it  wanted  but  three  days  of 
the  dan,  three  English  couriers,  despatched  for 
greater  certainty,  arrived  one  upon  the  back  of 
the  other,  with  a  new  commission  to  my  Lord  of 
Bristol, countermanding  the  delivery  of  the  proxy 
until  full   and   absolute  satisfaction   should   l)e 
given  for  the  immediate  surrender  of  the  Palati- 
nate, or  war  declared  by  the  King  of  Spain  for 
the  obtaining  of  that  surrender  to  the  King  of 
England's  son-in-law.     Philip  indignantly  coun- 
termanded the   ])reiiarations  for  the    marriage, 
broke  up  the  household  of  his  sister,  and  ordered 
her  to  quit  the  study  of  the  English  language,  and 
relinquish  the  title  of  Princess  of  Wales,  which, 
it  is  said,  the  infanta  could  not  do  without  shed- 
ding some  tears.     "When  the  Spanish  sovereign's 
anger  cooled,  he  entered  into  exjilanations  with 
Bristol,  for  whom  he  entertained  a  high  esteem. 
He  said  that  the  Palatinate  was  not  his  to  give, 
and  that  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  he  sliould 
enter  into  a  war  with  his  relative  the  emperor, 
and  with  half  the  Catholic  powers  of  Europe,  for 
its  recovery  :  but  if  a  friendly  negotiation  could 
secure  it,  he  would  guarantee  it — nay,  if,  after 
a  time,  negotiations  were  found  unavailing,  he 
would  take  uj)  arms  to  restore  the  Palatine  to 
his  hereditary  dominions.     The  Si)anisli  council, 
moreover,  attirmed  that  his  majesty  was  resolved 
to  employ  his  utmost  endeavoui-s  to  satisfy  the 
King  of  England ;  but  to  have  it  extorted  from 
him  by  way  of  menace,  or  that  it  should  now  be 
added  to  the  marriage  by  way  of  condition,  and 
that  his  own  si.ster  mu.st  be  rejected,  unless  the 
king  would  make  a  war  with  the  emperor,  was 
too  humiliating,  and   whatsoever  his   maje.sty's 
resolutions  might  be,  he  could  neither  with  liis 
honour,  nor  with  the  honour  of  his  sister,  whom 
he  would  in  no  way  force  or  thrust  upon  the 
prince,  make  any  more  concessions  at  present. 
But,  in  a  day  or  two,  Philip  put  his  signature  to 
a  formal  promise  written  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
to  King  James:  and  this,  it  was  thought,  would 
satisfy  the  English  court.     But  Chai-les  had  re- 
solved not  to  marry  the  infanta  at  any  price,  and 
he  and  Buckingham,  encouraged  by  the  popular 
feeling  at  home,  had  made  up  their  minds  to  a 
war  with  Spain.     Bristol  received  his  recal,  and 
Philip  then  )>repai"ed  for  a  war  with  England. 
The  ambassador  rejjresented  to  James,  that  hav- 
ing  contracted   a  debt   of   50,000   crowns,   and 
pledged  all  his  lady's  jewels  at  ^Madrid /or Prujw 
Charles,  lie  had  not  a  quarter  of  the  money  ne- 
cessary for  his  journey;  and  he  humbly  besought 
his  majesty  to  consider  that   his  leaving  that 
court  ought  not  to  be  like  a  running  away  in  debt, 
though,  rather  than  di.^obey  his  commands,  he 
would  go  home  on  foot.     It  does  not  appear  that 
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James  remitted  a  sixpence.  But  Philij)  commis- 
erated the  hard  case  of  Bristol,  gave  him  a.  rich 
sideboard  of  plate,  and,  being  fully  aware  of  the 
fate  that  Buckingham  was  preparing  for  him  in 
England,  he  made  him  an  offer,  that  if  he  would 
stay  in  any  of  his  dominions,  he  would  give  him 
money  and  honour  equal  to  what  the  highest  of 
his  enemies  possessed  ;  but  Bristol  declined  the 
splendid  offer,  saying,  that  he  feared  no  mischief 
in  his  native  country,  which  he  must  ever  love 
and  prefer  to  every  other.  Though  Charles  and 
Buckingham  were  very  anxious  to  get  Bristol 
away  from  Madrid,  they  were  by  no  means  desi- 
rous of  his  presence  in  England:  he  was  told  to 
travel  by  slow  stages,  and  when  he  arrived,  he 
was  ordered  to  go  instantly  to  his  house  in  the 
country,  and  there  consider  himself  a  prisoner. 
But  for  the  opposition  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  vindictive  Buck- 
ingham would  have  had  him  committed  to  the 
Tower.  As  it  was,  without  any  trial — without 
a  hearing — he  was  forbidden  either  to  visit  the 
court,  or  to  take  his  seat  as  a  peer  in  parlia- 
ment.* 

The  king's  joy  for  the  return  of  the  "  dear 
boys"  was  soon  overcast  by  a  gloomy  reflection 
upon  the  consequences  of  their  rash  journey. 
No  money  from  Spain,  fresh  debts  contracted, 
his  jewels  nearly  all  gone,  his  daughter  still  an 
o\itcast,  a  war  in  perspective-  -those  thoughts 
harassed  him  to  death,  and  made  him  forego  his 
hunting  and  his  hawking,  and  shut  himself  up 
in  solitude.  In  other  directions,  Buckingham  was 
eliciting  the  most  deplorable  exhibitions  of  human 
baseness.  Craniield  the  lord -treasurer,  Bishop 
Williams  the  lord-keeper,  and  others  of  his  crea- 
tures, who  had  joined  iu  censuring  his  conduct 
< luring  his  absence,  because  they  thought  his  in- 
fluence was  on  the  decline,  were  all  brought  to 
crawl  like  reptiles  before  him.'- 

Nothing  remained  for  James  but 
the  last  and  painful  resource  of  as- 
sembling a  parliament.  This  time  he  issued  no 
aibitrary  proclamations,  laid  down  no  lessons  to 
tiie  electors ;  and  when  the  houses  met  (on  the 
19th  of  February),  he  addressed  them  in  a  tone 
of  grea,t  moderation  and  sweetness;  but  he  could 
not  conquer  his  nature  or  his  inveterate  habit, 
and,  in  the  end,  this  falsetto  give  way  to  his  real 
voice.  He  told  them  that  he  remembered  and 
regretted  former  misunderstandings  ;  that  he 
earnestly  desired  to  do  his  duty,  and  manifest 
his  love  to  his  people.  Forgetting  previous  de- 
clarations, he  told  them  that  he  liad  been  long 
engaged  in  treaties  with  Spain;  that  he  had  sent 
his  own  son  with  the  man  he  most  trusted,  the 
faithfulest  and  best  of  counsellors,  into  Spain ; 
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that  all  that  luul  i)assed  should  be  disclosed  to 
them.  I£e  hoped  they  would  judge  him  chari- 
tably, as  they  wished  to  be  judged  ;  he  declared 
that,  in  every  treaty,  whether  public  or  private, 
he  had  always  considered  above  all  things  the 
Protestant  religion.  He  had,  it  was  true,  some- 
times caused  the  penal  statutes  to  bear  less  rigo- 
rously upon  the  Catholics  than  at  other  times, 
but  to  dispense  with  the  statutes,  to  forbid  or 
alter  the  law  in  that  matter,  he  had  never  pro- 
mised or  yielded  any  such  thing."  I^n  the  con- 
clusion of  his  long  speech  in  |)arliament,  he  told 
them  to  beware  of  jealousy,  to  remember  that 
time  was  precious,  and  to  make  no  impertinenl^/ 
and  irritating  inquiries.''  Five  days  after,  on 
the  24th  of  February,  Buckingham,  at  a  general 
conference  held  at  Whitehall,  delivered  to  the 
houses  a  long  rambling  but  specious  narrative, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  standing  beside  him  to  as- 
sist his  memory,  and  give  weight  to  his  asser- 
tions. The  Lord-keeper  Williams,  who  had  re- 
hearsed the  matter  beforehand  with  the  prince, 
had  warned  Buckingham  not  to  produce  or  refer 
to  all  the  despatches,  for  fear  parliament  should 
fall  to  examine  particular  despatches,  wherein  they 
could  not  but  find  many  contradictions,  "and  be- 
cause his  highness  wished  to  draw  on  a  breach 
with  Spain  without  ripping  up  of  private  de- 
spatches." In  fact,  if  these  documents  had  been 
produced,  they  would  have  proved  the  king  to 
be  an  astonishing  liar,  and  they  would  have  dis- 
proved nearly  everything  that  Buckingham  ut- 
tered. Bold  in  the  absence  of  Bristol,  in  the  ser- 
vility and  connivance  of  the  lords  of  the  council, 
in  the  countenance  of  the  heir  to  the  throne,  in 
the  sympathy  of  the  commons  and  the  people,  who 
were  ready  to  credit  anything  about  the  breach 
of  the  match,  which  they  always  abhorred,  the 
double  favourite  solemnly  declared,  that,  after 
many  years'  negotiation,  the  king  had  found  the 
Spaniards  as  far  from  coming  to  an  honest  de- 
cision as  ever;  that  the  Earl  of  Bristol  had  never 
brought  the  treaty  beyond  mere  professions  and 
declarations  on  their  part  (the  truth  being,  that 
that  ambassador  had  brought  the  treaty  to  a  con- 
clusion); that  the  prince,  doubting  of  their  sincer- 
ity, had  gone  to  Spain  himself;  that  he  had  there 
found  such  artificial  dealing  as  convinced  him 
that  they  were  false  and  deceitful;  that  the  king 
his  master  had  always  regarded  the  restitution 

3  On  the  20th  of  July,  in  the  preceding  year,  .James,  in  swear- 
ing to  the  Spanish  treaty,  in  presence  of  tlie  two  ambassadors, 
and  in  tlieir  house,  had  sworn  to  the  following  clause : — "  Quod 
nulla  lex  particularis  contra  Catholicos  Roraanos  lata,  necnon 
leges  generiiles  sub  quil)us  t>nines  ex  fequo  cimiprehenduntur, 
modo  ejus  modi  sint  quiu  religioni  Ronian;e  repugiuuit,  ulln 
unquam  tempore,  ullo  omnino  modo  ant  casu,  directe  vel  iu 
directe,  quoad  dictos  Catholicos,  executioni  mandabitiir." — 
Pri/nne;  Hardwicke  Papers. 

*  Journals  of  the  Lords.  Rushworth  gives  the  king's  eloiiuunco 
more  at  length  than  the  journals. 
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of  the  Palatinate  as  a  preliminary ;  and  that,  in 
fine,  the  prince,  after  enduring  much  ill-treat- 
ment, was  obliged  to  return  home,  bereft  of  all 
hope  of  obtaining  either  the  infanta  or  the  Pala- 
tinate. This  tissue  of  misrepresentations  was 
received  with  enthusiasm  by  parliament.  Old 
Coke,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  called  Buck- 
ingham the  saviour  of  the  nation,  and  out  of 
doors  the  people  sang  his  praises,  lit  bonfires, 
and  insulted  the  Spanish  ambassadors.  These 
gentlemen  protested  against  the  duke's  speech 
as  false  and  injurious  to  their  sovereign's  honour; 
but  the  two  houses  defended  the  favourite,  and 
presently  proceeded  to  declare  that  their  king 
could  no  longer  negotiate  with  honour  or  safety. 
The  people  were  eager  for  war ;  but  James,  in 
growing  old,  had  not  grown  warlike;  ho  trembled, 
hung  back,  talked  of  the  long  standing  of  his 
character  as  a  righteous  and  pacific  monarch,  of 
his  debts,  of  his  poverty ;  but  it  was  this  very 
poverty  that  forwarded  the  views  of  Buckingham 
and  his  son,  who  represented  that  money  he 
miuBt  have  ;  that  there  was  no  such  sure  way  of 
obtaining  a  round  sui)ply  as  by  declaring  war 
against  his  Catholic  majesty;  and,  in  the  end, 
though  with  sore  fears  and  misgivings,  James 
resolved  to  assume  the  novel  attitude  of  a  belli- 
gerent.' The  idea  made  the  Spaniards  laugh. 
Gondomar  had  told  them  that  there  were  no  men 
in  England,  and,  if  he  meant  public  men,  he  was 
not  far  wrong;  tliey  despised  this  kingdom,  as 
weak,  poor,  disunited,  led  by  a  timid  king  and  an 
inexperienced  prince,  whose  anger  they  ridiculed, 
comparing  it  to  a  revolt  of  the  mice  against  the 
cats.  Such  had  become,  in  the  hands  of  James, 
the  thunderbolts  of  Elizabeth.  But,  with  unusual 
alacrity,  the  king  told  the  commons  that,  if  they 
would  vote  him  money,  he  would  a]i})ly  it  to  a 
war  with  Spain  ;  and,  as  he  was  well  aware  that 
the  commons  IkuI  no  confidence  in  him,  he  gra- 
ciously told  them  that  the  money  voted  might  be 
given  over  to  a  committee  of  parliament,  to  be 
managed  and  paid  out  by  them. 

The  commons  took  him  at  his  word,  and  a 
joint  address  from  both  houses,  with  an  offer  to 
support  him  in  the  war  with  their  persons  and 
fortunes,  was  presented  to  him  by  Abbot,  the 
Archbishop  of  Cautei'bury — a  strange  choice, 
both  because  it  was  unseemly  that  a  churchman 
should  deliver  a  message  leading  to  war  and 
blood,  and  because  the  archbishop  had  sworn 
with  the  lords  of  the.  council  to  the  Spanish 
treaty.  But  Abbot  liad  taken  that  oath  most 
innvillingly,  and  it  was  probably  with  an  expres- 
sion of  J03'  or  even  of  triumph  that  he  congratu- 
lated the  king  on  his  having  become  sensible  of 


'  In  the  Ifanhricke  Papcif,  there  is  a  curiovis  letter  from 
Biickingliam  to  his  "  Dear  dad  anil  gossip,"  urging  him  to  war. 
It  is  quite  iu  the  popular  strain. 


the  insincerity  of  the  Spaniards,  for  James  in- 
terrupted him  by  saying,  "  Hold !  you  insinuate 
what  I  have  never  spoken.  Buckingham  hath 
made  you  a  relation  on  which  you  are  to  judge ; 
but  I  never  yet  declared  my  mind  upon  it."^ 

Five  days  after  this  message,  the  question  of 
supplies  came  on  in  the  commons.  The  king 
asked  for  £700,000  to  begin  the  war,  and  for 
£150,000  per  annum  to  pay  his  debts.  These 
demands  made  the  commons  falter  in  their  war- 
like note:  but  Buckingham  and  the  prince  hinted 
that  a  smaller  sum  would  be  accepted;  and,  with- 
out noticing  the  king's  debts,  they,  voted  three 
subsidies  and  three  fifteenths,  making  about 
£300,000,  which  was  all  to  be  raised  within  a 
year,  to  be  applied  to  the  war,  and  to  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  treasurei-s  appointed  by  themselves, 
who  were  to  issue  money  on  the  warrant  of  the 
council  of  war,  and  on  no  other  orders.  The 
king  then  declared  by  proclamation,  that  the 
treaties  with  Spain  were  at  an  end.  In  tlieir  bi- 
gotry the  lower  house  forgot  tlieir  old  jealousy 
of  proclamations,  and  resolved  to  petition  the 
king  for  another  proclamation  against  the  Ca- 
tholics ;  but  the  lords  objected  to  this  course, 
and,  in  the  end,  a  joint  petition  from  both  houses, 
with  some  of  the  sting  taken  out  of  it,  was  pre- 
sented, praying  the  king  to  enforce  the  pen;d 
statutes.  James  again  called  God  to  witness 
that  it  waa  his  intention  so  to  do;  his  determina- 
tion never  to  permit  of  any  indulgence  or  to- 
leration ;  and  Prince  Charles  also  swore  that, 
if  it  should  please  God  to  bestow  upon  him  anv 
lady  that  was  Popish,  that  she  should  have  no 
further  liberty  but  for  her  own  family,  and  no 
advantage  to  the  recusants  at  home.''  All  mis- 
sionaries were  ordered  by  proclamation  to  leave 
England  under  the  jienalty  of  death;  the  judges 
and  magistrates  were  instructed  to  act  vigorously; 
and  the  lord-mayor  of  London  was  especially 
admonished  to  ai-rest  all  such  persons  as  went  to 
hear  mass  in  the  houses  of  the  foreign  ambas- 
sadors. The  coramona  drew  up  a  list  of  Catholics 
holding  places  under  government,  and  unani- 
mously petitioned  for  their  removal ;  but  these 
])lacemen  were  saved  for  the  present  by  the  in- 
j  terference  of  the  lords.  Patents  and  mono- 
'  polies,  and  the  bitter  recollection  of  the  manner 
'  in  which  parliament  had  been  dissolved,  still 
rankled  in  the  hearts  of  the  commons,  and  in 
i  their  committee  of  grievances  they  pronounced 
some  of  the  patents  illegal,  and  reserved  others 
for  future  examination.  The  king,  much  nettled, 
told  them  that  he  too  had  his  grievances  to  com- 
plain of — that  they,  the  commons,  had  encroached 
on  his  prerogative  and  condemned  jiatents  that 
were  very  useful,  and  had  suffered  themselves  to 
be  led  by  the  lawyers,  who  were  the  greatest 
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gi-ievauces  of  all.  But  tlie  commons  were  bent 
upon  striking  a  blow  in  higher  quarters ;  they 
had  taken  their  measures  for  impeaching  Cran- 
field,  now  Earl  of  Middlesex,  the  lord-treasui-er 
of  England,  and  master  of  the  court  of  wards,  for 
dehciency,  bribery,  and  oppression.  This  lord- 
treasurer  was  one  of  the  creatures  of  Buckingham, 
who  had  intrigued  against  him  during  his  absence 
in  Spain,  and  on  his  return  he  was  less  successful 
than  Bishoj)  Williams,  the  lord-keeper,  in  making 
his  peace  with  the  incensed  favourite  by  vile  pro- 
strations and  abjurations.  Buckingham,  more- 
ovei",  in  starting  as  a  fiery  Protestant  and  patriot, 
had  cultivated  a  good  understanding  with  some 
of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  or  country  party. 
Now  these  men  wanted  a  victim — not  that  the 
treasurer  was  not  guilty — and  Buckingham  gladly 
gave  him  up.  The  king  would  fain  have  pro- 
tected his  servant,  and  he  lost  his  temper  both 
with  Buckingham  and  Charles  for  favouring  the 
impeachment;  he  told  the  duke  that  he  was  a  fool, 
and  was  making  a  rod  for  his  own  breech,  and 
the  2)riuce  that  he  would  live  to  have  his  belly- 
ful of  impeachments.'  Nor  did  he  stop  here;  he 
wrote  to  tell  the  commons  that  the  lord-treasurer 
had  not,  as  they  supposed,  advised  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  last  parliament,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
had  begged  on  his  knees  for  its  continuance  ;  he 
covei-ed  or  palliated  the  treasurer's  oftences  to 
the  loi'ds:  but  all  this  was  of  no  avail,  and  Mid- 
dlesex, being  only  allowed  three  days  to  prepare 
his  defence,  w^as  convicted  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  peers,  condemned  to  pay  a  tine  of 
about  £5000,  to  be  imprisoned  during  pleasure, 
and  to  be  for  ever  excluded  from  his  seat  in  par- 
liament, and  from  the  verge  of  the  court.-  The 
country  party  had  also  intended  to  impeach  the 
loi'd-keeper,  Williams,  but  the  supple  prelate 
was  protected  by  Buckingham,  to  whom,  during 
the  session,  he  rendered  a  most  important  piece 
of  secret  service. 

While  James  trembled,  and  talked  of  the  bless- 
edness of  peace,  his  son  and  the  duke,  in  his 
name  and  with  the  concurrence  of  parliament, 
attended  to  the  raising  of  troops  and  the  conclud- 
ing of  alliances  against  the  house  of  Austria,  for 
the  humbling  of  Spain,  and  for  the  recovery  of 
the  Palatinate.  "This  spring  gave  birth  to  four 
bi'ave  regiments  of  foot  (a  new  ai^parition  in  the 
English  horizon),  1500  in  a  regiment,  whicli  were 
raised  and  transported  into  Holland,  under  four 
gallant  colonels,  the  Earls  of  Oxford,  Southamp- 
ton, and  Essex,  and  Lord  Willoughby."'^  The 
Dutch  were  already  at  war  with  the  Spaniards, 


who  had  invaded  their  territory  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  great  Italian  general  Spinoia.* 

A  fearful  tragedy,  enacted  on  a  small  island  in 
the  Eastern  Ocean,  shoidd  have  seemed  likely  to 
make  this  Dutch  alliance  unpopular  with  the 
English  people.  Ever  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
long  truce  at  the  Hague,  the  Dutcli  had  been 
colonizing  and  trading  on  a  most  extensive  scale 
in  the  seas  of  Iiulia  and  China.  Among  other 
islands  they  possessed  Amboyna,  one  of  the  Mo- 
lucca or  Spice  Islands,  which  they  had  taken 
from  the  Portuguese.  They  pretended  not  only 
an  absolute  sovereignty  over  this  island — part  of 
which  continued  to  be  occupied  for  some  years 
by  independent  natives — but  also  an  exclusive 
right  to  the  spice  trade  in  all  that  archipelago. 
Their  friends  and  allies  the  English  soon  became 
desirous  of  sharing  in  this  profitable  traffic;  they 
sent  some  shi2)s  to  obtain  cloves  from  the  natives, 
and  in  1612  the  East  India  Company  formed  a 
little  settlement  at  Cambello,  in  Amboyna,  from 
which  they  were  forced  to  retire  two  years  after. 
In  1619  a  treaty  was  concluded  in  London,  by 
which  the  English  thought  themselves  entitled  to 
share  in  the  trade;  but  the  Dutch  settlers  and  the 
local  government  were  jealous  in  the  extreme, 
and  they  had  recently  seized  Captain  Gabriel 
Towerson  and  nine  Englishmen,  with  nine  poor 


Foot  Soldier  with  rondache,  a.d.  16-5. 
From  Meyrick's  Ancient  Armoiu'. 

Japanese,  and  one  Portuguese,  had  charged  them 
with  a  conspiracy  to  surprise  the  garrison  and 
expel  the  Dutch  from  Amboyna,  had  tortured 


^Clarendon.  -  JouvHcds;  Rushworth.  ^  Artlntr  Wilson. 

*  "Jaine-!,  though  an  able  man,  was  a  weak  monarch.  His 
quickness  of  apprehension  an<l  soundness  of  judgment  were 
marred  by  his  credulity  and  partialities,  Ids  childish  feai-s  and 
habit  of  vaccillation.  Eminently  qualified  to  advise  as  a  coun- 
sellor, he  wanted  the  spirit  and  resolution  to  act  as  a  sovereign. 


His  discourse  teemed  with  maxims  of  political  wisdom— his  con- 
duct frecinently  bore  the  impress  of  political  imbecility.  If, 
in  the  language  of  his  flatterers,  ho  was  tlie  British  Solomon,  in 
the  oi)inion  of  less  interested  observer-s  he  merited  the  appella- 
tion given  to  him  by  the  Duke  of  Sully,  that  of  'the  wisest  fool 
in  Eiuope.' " — Lingard,  Hifluri/  of  England,  James  I.,  chap.  iii. 
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theiu  till  they  confessed  what  was  an   impossi- 
bility or  a  flitting  dream  of  madness,'  and  had 
then  cut  off  their  heads  or  strangled  them. 
The  news  of  this  atrocious  proceeding  reached 


England  just  at  the  moment  that  Buckingham 
was  preparing  to  assist  the  Dutch  in  their  own 
country.  The  English  court  made  formal  re- 
monstrances; the  States  apologized  and  promised 
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redress ;  and  the  "  massacre  of  Amboyna,"  as 
it  was  called  by  the  people,  was  lost  sight  of 
for  a  time.  Though  it  was  the  high  notion  of 
Buckingham  to  make  this  a  war  of  religion,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  include  in  the  league  the 
Catholic  states  of  France,  Savoy,  and  Venice, 
who  were  led  on  by  their  jealousy  of  the  house 
of  Austria.  After  the  Dutch,  the  Protestant 
])Owers  that  contracted  were  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  some  of  the  German  states,  who  all  required 
.subsidies  in  English  money.  The  tirst  object  to 
be  achieved  was  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards 
from  the  Netherlands,  and  of  the  Sj^aniards, 
Austrians,  and  Bavarians  from  the  Palatinate. 
The  result  of  the  campaign,  as  far  as  the  English 
were  engaged,  may  be  told  in  a  few  wonls  of 
shame  and  disgrace.  The  6000  men  already  in 
Holland  acted  as  auxiliaries  to  the  Dutch  army 
commandetl  by  Prince  Maurice  of  Orange,  who 
soon  felt  himself  overmatched  by  Spinola.  The 
Italian   took   Breda  before  the    prince's    eyes. 


'  "There  were  not  twenty  Englishmen,  nor  above  thirty 
.l:ipanese,  in  the  wliole  island,  with  whom  they  were  said  to 
machinate  this  conspiracy,  and  the  castle  had  in  it  two  hundred 
Dutch  soldiers,  and  eight  ships  riding  before  it  well  manned, 
whereof  two  were  above  1200  tons  a-piece  ;  besides,  the  Dutch 
had  two  other  cjistles  in  the  same  island ;  and  what  probability 
could  there  be  if  the  plot  were  as  plain  as  their  malicious 
tongues  could  make  it  that  so  weak  a  force  should  attempt 
uimn  so  many,  having  men  enough  in  the  shiiw  and  castles  to 
Lave  dovourod  the  attempters?" — Wilson. 


Maurice  moved  upon  the  castle  of  Antwerp,  wiiich 
he  w:ia  informed  had  been  left  with  a  weak  gar- 
rison; and  he  was  so  confident  of  taking  it,  that 
he  would  have  none  but  the  Dutch  with  him. 
Here  also  he  failed.  "And  so,  with  some  few 
little  bickerings  of  small  parties  of  hoi-se,  betwixt 
two  entrenched  armies,  the  whole  summer  was 
shutHed  away;"  and,  winter  approaching.  Prince 
Maurice  retired  to  winter-ipiarters.  The  jn-ince 
died  at  the  Hague:  the  Earl  of  Southamjiton  and 
other  English  othcers  returned  home  to  England. 
During  the  summer,  Count  Mansfeldt,  one  of  the 
former  heroes  of  the  Palatinate  war,  was  em- 
ployed in  raising  mercenaries  on  the  Continent, 
and  in  the  autumn  he  embarked  from  Zealand 
to  procure  English  money  and  English  troops 
which  had  been  promised  him.  The  ship  which 
bore  hint  was  wrecked ;  the  English  captain  and 
crew  were  drowned:  but  ^Mansfeldt,  with  some 
of  his  followers,  escaped  in  the  long  boat  aiid  got 
safe  to  England.  There  was  at  least  one  j)erson 
here  who  wished  the  waves  had  swallowed  him 
— and  this  was  King  James,  who  for  some  time 
would  not  admit  the  adventurer  to  an  audience. 
But,  in  the  end,  Mansfeldt  obtained  the  promise 
of  £20,000  per  month,  and  of  the  command  of 
12,000  Englishmen,  who  were  to  be  levietl  by 
press.  These  pressed  men  when  raised  were 
fitter  to  march  through  Coveutrv  than  to  retrieve 
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the  somewhat  tarnished  honour  of  the  British 
arms.  No  time  was  allowed  to  train  and  disci- 
pline them;  they  were  marched  to  Dover  (where 
several  of  them  were  hanged),  and  then  hurried 
on  board  ship.  The  court  had  negotiated  for 
their  passage  through  a  part  of  France,  but  when 
they  appeared  off  Calais  they  wei-e  refused  a 
landing.  Mansfeldt  thence  led  them  to  the  island 
of  Zealand,  where  the  Dutch  were  scarcely  more 
willing  to  receive  them  than  the  French  had 
been.  When,  at  last,  Mansfeldt  reached  the 
Rhine  and  the  border  of  the  Palatinate,  he  found 
iliat  more  than  one-half  of  his  army  was  gone, 
and  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  under- 
take any  offensive  operations. 

While  these  events  were  in  progress,  nay,  even 
liefore  the  warlike  note  was  sounded,  and  before 
the  Spanish  match  was  actually  broken  off,  a 
new  matrimonial  treaty  was  set  on  foot  with 
France  for  the  hand  of  Louis'  sister,  Heni-ietta 
Maria.  Some  time  before.  Lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury,  the  resident  ambassador,  was  assured  by 
the  favourite  De  Luynes,  that  if  there  wei'e  any 
overture  made  for  such  a  match,  it  should  be 
received  with  all  honour  and  affection.  An  over- 
ture was  made;  and  it  was  thought  fit,  for  the 
concluding  of  the  match,  that  the  Earl  of  Car- 
lisle and  Lord  Kensington — created  on  the  occa- 
sion Eai'l  of  Holland — should  be  sent  as  ambas- 
sadors extraordinary  to  France.'  It  was  in  this 
embassy  that  Hay  displayed  all  his  pomp  and  ex- 
travagance; but  though  a  sensualist  and  a  solemn 
fop,  the  Scottish  Earl  of  Carlisle  was  destitute 
neither  of  abilities  nor  spirit.  But  he  had  to 
measure  himself  against  one  of  the  most  wonder- 
ful of  men — the  incompai-ably  crafty  and  resolute 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  had  now  established  a 
sort  of  dictatorship  over  both  the  court  and  tlie 
nation,  and  who  was  at  once  a  ruthless  tyrant 
and  a  benefactor  to  France.  Richelieu,  who  Avas 
most  eager  to  defeat  Charles's  Spanisli  match, 
was  all  obsequiousness  till  it  was  absolutely  bro- 
ken off,  and  then  he  "  stood  upon  his  tip-toes," 
resolving  not  to  abate  a  jot  of  the  articles  of  re- 
ligion, and  of  libei'ty  to  the  Catholics  of  Eng- 
land, which  had  been  agreed  upon  with  Spain. 
This  was  excessively  inconvenient  to  King  James 
and  Prince  Charles,  who  only  six  months  before 
had  both  solemnly  vowed  that  they  would  never 
tolerate  the  Papists.  In  fact,  when  the  proposal 
was  made,  they  were  perniittiug  a  fresh  persecu- 
tion  of  the  recusants.  James,  however,  signed 
a  private  paper,  promising  favour  to  the  Ca- 
tholics, without  which  the  jjope  would  not  grant 
the  dispensation.^  Carlisle  presented  this  docu- 
ment, and   endeavoured   to   convince   Richelieu 


'  Z(/e  of  Lord  Herbert. 

'^  Lord  Nithsdale,  a  Catholic,  was  sent  to  Rome  to  make  pro 
mises  and  complimeiit-s  to  the  pope,  in  the  name  of  King  James 
and  his  scmi. 


and  his  colleagues  that  it  was  security  enougli. 
"But,"  say  they,  "we  did  sing  a  song  to  the 
deaf,  for  they  would  not  endure  to  hear  of  it." 
"In  the  next  place,"  continue  these  diplomatists, 
"  we  offered  the  same  to  be  signed  by  his  high- 
ness (Prince  Charles)  and  a  secretaiy  of  state, 
wherein  we  pretended  to  come  home  to  their 
own  asking;  but  this  would  not  serve  the  tvn-n 
neither."  Carlisle  made  a  good  stand,  and  would 
have  bartered  a  toleration  in  England  for  French 
troops  to  be  sent  into  the  Palatinate.  He  re- 
peated words  which  they  had  used  at  the  first 
opening  of  the  negotiation — "  (iive  us  priests," 
said  the  cardinal,  "and  we  will  give  you  colonels." 
"Give  us  pomp  and  ceremony  to  content  the 
pope,"  said  another,  "and  we  will  throw  our- 
selves wholly  in  your  interests."  "  Yes,"  said  the 
chancellor,  "  we  will  espouse  all  your  interests 
as  if  they  were  our  own."  They  confessed  to 
these  expressions,  but  pretended  tliat  they  liad 
already  done  enough  in  joining  the  league.  Car- 
lisle miide  several  good  struggles,  but  he  was 
badly  supported.  Secretary  Conway,  whose  in- 
structions and  desi^atches  seem  to  have  been  dic- 
tated entirely  by  Charles  and  Buckingham,  be- 
came very  obscure  or  ambiguous"^  After  some 
negotiation,  Richelieu  consented  to  the  ecrit  secret, 
as  it  was  styled  in  French  diplomacy,  and  Car- 
lisle dropped  the  question  of  the  French  army 
for  the  Palatinate.  The  secret  promise  imported 
that  James  would  permit  all  his  Roman  Catholic 
subjects  to  enjoy  greater  franchise  and  freedom 
of  religion  than  they  would  have  enjoyed  in  vir- 
tue of  any  articles  of  the  Spanish  treaty  of  mar- 
riage. This  pajier  was  duly  signed  in  November, 
by  James,  by  Charles,  and  by  a  secretary  of  state ; 
and  a  copy  of  the  engagement  was  signed  by 
C'arlisle  and  Holland.  The  marriage  treaty  was 
signed  and  ratified  by  the  solemn  oaths  of  King 
James  and  King  Louis.  But  even  after  this  the 
French  ministers  i-aised  a  fresh  objection.  They 
represented  that  the  secret  promise  was  conceived 
in  general  or  vague  terms,  and  they  demanded 
that  James  should  specify  the  favours  he  in- 
tended. Carlisle  was  indignant,  and  recommended 
a  resistance  to  this  demand,  but  James  and  his 
son  feared  to  try  the  temper  of  Richelieu  and  the 
queen-mother,  and  they  submitted  to  the  specifi- 
cation of  the  three  following  articles: — 1.  That 
all  Catholics  in  prison  for  their  religion  since  the 
rising  of  parliament  should  be  set  free.  2.  That 
all  fines  levied  on  them  since  that  period  should 
be  rejjaid.  3.  That,  for  the  future,  they  might 
freely  exercise  their  own  worship  in  private. 
There  was  another  incident  of  a  very  different 
kind,  which  occurred  during  the  latter  part  of 
these  negotiations,  to  the  great  alarm  of  James. 
The  Huguenots,  or  "those  of  the  religion,"  as 
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they  were  called  in  France,  had  received  harsh 
treatment  from  Louis;  Sonbise,  who  was  now  at 
their  liead,  and  who  at  one  time  had  maintained 
very  friendly  relations  with  some  members  of 
the  English  government,  seized  upon  the  island 
of  Rhe,  near  Rochelle,  fortified  it,  fitted  out  some 
ships,  and  proclaimed  that  he  would  not  lay 
down  his  arms  till  he  obtained  a  better  security 


for  the  observation  of  the  public  faith  and  the 
edicts  granting  toleration  to  French  Protestants. 
C'arlisle  declared  this  proceeding  to  be  unad- 
vised, unseasonable,  shameful;  the  French  court 
agreed  to  believe  tliat  tlie  English  Protestants 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  movement ;  and  the 
lively  Henrietta  Maria  prei)ared  for  her  removal 
to  England.     Her  portion  was  fixed  at  800,000 


The  Palace  of  Theobalds.' — From  a  picture  by  Vinkcnboone,  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Musouni  at  Cambridge. 


crowns — a  small  sum  compared  with  the  dower 
whicli  had  l)een  jtromised  with  the  infanta. 

But  James  did  not  live  to  see  the  arrival  either 
of  the  money  or  of  the  long-sought  daughter-in- 
law.  His  health  had  long  been  breaking  under 
the  united  influences  of  anxiety,  fear,  full-feed- 
ing, and  continual  use  of  sweet  wines;  and  he 
returned  to  Theobalds  from  his  last  liuuting 
])arty  with  a  disease  which  the  doctors  called  a 
tertian  ague.  But  it  should  appear  that  lie  liad 
also  the  worst  kind  of  gout  upon  him.  He  liad 
always  entertained  a  great  aversion  to  medicine 
and  physicians,  but  at  this  extremity  all  the 
court  doctors  were  called  in.  While  they  were 
in  attendance,  Buckingham's  mother  jn-esented 
lierself  with  an  infallible  remedy,  in  the  shajie 
oi  a  pliister  and  a  posset,  which  she  had  procured 
from  one  Remington,  a  quack  living  in  Essex, 
where,  it  was  said,  he  liad  cured  many  agues. 
Tt  should  appear  that  the  plaster  was  applied  and 
the  drink  given  oontrary  to  the  advice  of  the 


l)]ivsicians.  They  may  have  produced  iiritation 
and  done  miscliief ;  but  we  cannot  believe  tliat 
tliey  were  the  cause  of  the  death  of  James,  or 
even  intended  to  hasten  his  end.  On  the  four- 
teenth day  of  his  illness,  being  Sunday,  the  27th 
of  March, ^  be  sent  before  day-break  for  the 
prince,  who  rose  out  of  Ids  bed  and  went  to  liim 
in  his  niglit-gown.  The  king  seemed  to  have  some 
earnest  thing  to  say  to  liim,  and  so  endeavoured 
to  raise  liimself  upon  his  pillow  ;  but  his  spirits 
were  so  spent  that  he  had  not  strength  to  make 
his  words  audible.  He  lingered  for  a  few  liours, 
and  then  "  went  to  his  last  rest,  upon  the  day  of 
rest,  presently  after  sermon  wa.s  done."^  James 
was  in  his  fifty-ninth  year,  and  he  had  been 
twenty-two  years  King  of  England.  As  soon  as 
the  breath  was  out  of  liis  body  the  privy  council, 
or  all  the  members  of  it  that  were  at  Theobald.s, 
assembled,  and  in  less  than  a  quai-ter  of  au 
hour  King  Cliarles  was  proclaimed  at  Tlieobalds 
court-gate  by  Sir  Edward  Zouch,  knight-mai-shal. 


'  The  palace  of  Tlieobalds  was  situated  a  little  uorth  of  the 
road  to  Ware,  about  twelve  miles  fix>m  London.  The  estate  was 
l)Urcliased  by  Sir  William  Cecil,  afterwards  Lord  Burghley,  in 
l.Mi:! ;  and  ho  appears  to  have  immediately  commenced  build- 
ing this  niiignificent  residence,  which  ho  must  li.-ive  finished 
before  l.'iTl.  He  h.ad  subsequently  to  enlarge  it  on  account  of 
the  visits  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  which  he  received  ten  or  twelve 
at  The(ib,ilds,  costing  him  from  f  "2000  to  £3000  each,  an  enor- 
mous eimi  in  those  days.  After  the  death  of  Lord  Burghley,  in 
l.'iOS,  his  son  Sir  Roliert  Cecil,  afterwards  Earl  of  Salisbury-, 
and  lord-treasurer  under  .I.imes  1..  suceee<led  to  the  estate,  and 
Laving  here  entertained  the  king  at  two  splendid  banquets,  his 


majesty  took  a  fancy  to  the  house,  and  shortly  afterwards  in- 
duced the  earl  to  exchange  it  for  Hatfield.  He  gave  uj)  ]K)8see- 
sion  in  1007,  and  it  continued  to  be  James's  favourite  residence 
I  till  the  time  of  his  death,  aft<;r  which  it  became  the  residence  of 
his  son  Cliarles  L  In  1650,  by  order  of  parliament,  the  greater 
part  was  levelled  with  the  groimd  for  the  sake  of  the  materials ; 
but  the  room  m  wliich  James  I.  die<l,  with  some  other  ajmrt- 
ments,  was  standing  in  lTti.'>,  .it  which  time,  having  j^-uiaed 
through  various  l.ands,  it  had  l)ecn  jiurch.ised  by  Mr.  Tresoott 
(in  1703',  who  cleared  away  the  entire  remains  to  make  romu 
for  building  new  houses. 
'  That  is,  the  Stli  of  April,  n.  s.  '  Hoieelt. 
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CHARLES   I. ACCESSION,  A.D.   1C25— DEATH,  A.D.  1049. 

Accession  of  Charles  I. — His  inarria,ge  witli  Henrietta  Maria — Her  arrival  in  England — Her  train  of  Popisli 
pi'iests — Charles  applies  to  parliament  for  nionej' — Tlieir  restricted  supply — Tlieir  api)licatioos  for  religious 
reforms — JJiscontent  at  Charles's  proceedings  in  the  war  of  the  French'  Huguenots — Money  refuised  for  the 
prosecution  of  tlie  war — Bold  remonstrance  of  parliament — Its  dissolution — Unsuccessful  expedition  again.st 
Spain — Buckingliam's  proceedings  to  i)recipitate  a  war  with  France — His  insolent  conduct  to  Queen  Henrietta 
— Charles  revives  the  old  statutes  against  Papists — His  coronation — Opening  of  parliament — Its  jjroceedings 
in  the  reform  of  abuses — Charles  interferes — Opposition  of  tlie  commons  to  his  interference — They  impeach 
the  Dulie  of  Buckingliam — Cliarles  quarrels  witli  the  House  of  Lords — Accusations  of  the  E.irl  of  Bristol 
against  the  Dul;e  of  Buckingham^ — The  duke's  trial — The  proceedings  interrupted  by  the  king — He  confers 
additional  honour.s  on  Buckingham — Parliament  dissolved — Despotic  measures  of  Cliarles  to  raise  money — 
Discontent  occasioned  bj'  them — His  proceedings  defended  from  the  pulpit — Puritaiiism  thereby  increased — 
Charles  drives  the  queen's  priests  out  of  the  kingdom — Complaints  of  the  Frencli  court  in  consequence^ 
Answer  of  the  English  council — War  against  France  commenced — Buckingham's  expedition  for  the  relief  of 
Rochelle — His  attempts  on  tlie  island  of  Rhe — His  unwise  and  inefficient  proceedings — His  ruinous  retreat^ 
His  welcome  from  Charles  at  his  return  to  England. 


^/[(i' ;  N   the    afteiTiOon   of   Moudfiy,    tlio 

28th  of  March,  Charles  took  coach 

at    7'heobalds   with   the   Duke   of 

Buckingham,  and  came  to  "VVhite- 
laU.      On   the   same   day  he    was 

prochiimed  at  Whitehall-gate  and 
ill  Cheapside,  in  the  midst  of  a  sad  shower  of 
rain :  and  the  weather  Was  thought  suitable  to 
the  condition  in  which  lie  found  the  kingdom. 
A  few  days  after,  the 
])lague  broke  out  in 
Wliitechapel,  whence  it 
extended  its  ravages  to 
every  part  of  London.  It 
was  said  to  be  even  a 
worse  pLague  than  that 
which  raged  at  tlie  time 
of  his  father's  corona- 
tion. Charles  re-appoin- 
ted tlie  council  and  the 
officers  of  governmeri  t, 
making  •  scarcely  any 
change.  Buckinghani 
stood  forward  more  pow- 
erful and  vainglorious 
than  ever.  Tliere  was, 
however,  some  cliaiige 
for  the  better  at  court ; 
the  fools,  and  buffoons, 
and  other  familiars  of 
James   were    dismissed, 

the  courtiers  were  requii'ed  to  be  attentive  to  re- 
ligion, and  modest  and  quiet  in  their  demeanour, 
aud  they  generally  became,  if  not  more  moral,  far 
more  decorous.  In  a  few  da3"s  after  the  accession, 
it  was  reported  of  the  new  sovereign  that  he  was  gan  their  journey  on  the  23d  of  May,  they  did 
i:ealous  for  God's  truth,  a  diligent  frequenter  of  no'  re.ich  Dover  till  tlie  12th  of  June  in  the 
Vol.  II.  151 
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the  church,  and  an  attentive  listener  to  pi-ayers 
and  sermons;  that  he  intended  to  pay  all  his 
father's,  mother's, aud  brother's  debts;  and  tliat,by 
disparkiiig  most  of  his  remote  jiarks  aud  chases, 
to  reform  the  coui-t  of  uiinecessai\y  cliarges,  and 
to  drive  from  it  all  recusant  Papists.  On  the 
30th  of  March,  three  days  after  his  father's 
death,  Chai'les  ratified,  as  king,  the  treaty  with 
France  ;  and  on  the  1st  of  May  the  marriage 
ceremony  was  performed 
at  Paris — the  Duke  of 
Chevreuse,  a  member  of 
the  house  of  Guise,  act- 
ing as  Charles's  proxy. 
Buckingham  w;,s  aji- 
]ioiuted  to  bring  the  bride 
to  England,  aud  lie  jiro- 
ceeded  with  an  immense 
retinue  to  Paris,  where 
he  dazzled  all  eyes  with 
his  splendour.  This 
man's  gallantry  Avas.  not 
checked  by  the  national 
.shyness  of  Englishmen ; 
for  he  had  scarcely  set 
foot  in  the  French  court, 
when  he  declared  love  to 
the  young  queen,  Anne 
of  Austria.  The  Cardi- 
nal Piichelieu  made  all 
the  haste  he  decently 
could  to  get  him  back  to  England,  and,  after 
eight  days,  Buckingham  left  Paris,  with  Hen- 
rietta Maria.  They  travelled  very  slowly,  or 
stopped  very  frequently;   for  though   they  be- 
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evening.  That  night  the  young  queen  slept  in 
Dover  Castle.  On  the  morrow  morning  Charles, 
who  had  slept  at  Canterbury,  rode  to  Dover  to 
receive  his  wife.  They  met  in  the  castle:  the 
bride  knelt  down  at  his  feet,  and  would  have 
kissed  his  hand,  but  the  king  took  her  up  in  his 
arms  and  kissed  her  with  many  kisses.  The 
royal  couple  proceeded  together  to  Canterbury, 
on  the  following  day  to  Rochester,  the  day  after 
to  Gravesend,  and,  on  the  16th,  thei-e  being  a 
very  great  shower,  the  king  and  queen,  in  tlie 
royal  barge,  passed  through  London  bridge  to 
Whitehall.  Notwithstanding  the  rain  and  the 
plague,  the  Londoners  crowded  the  river  and  its 
banks  to  get  a  sight  of  the  bride,  whose  appear- 
ance and  cheerful  manners  gave  them  much 
satisfaction.  Stories  were  soon  circulated  of  her 
wit,  and  freedom  from  bigotry.  It  was  said 
(and  the  thing  was  considered  A^ery  important) 
that  she  had  eaten  pheasant  and  venison  on  a 
fast-day,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrance  of 
lier  confessor,  and  that,  upon  being  asked  if  she 
could  abide  a  Huguenot,  she  replied,  "  Why 
not? — was  not  my  father  one?"  In  short,  be- 
fore she  had  been  four -and -twenty  lioura  at 
Whitehall,  it  was  joyfully  announced  that  she 
had  already  given  some  good  signs  of  hope  that 
she  might  ere  long  become  a  very  good  Protes- 
tant. But  ill  a  few  days  these  bright  hopes 
seemed  to  fade;  and  people  began  to  count  the 
great  number  of  priests  she  had  brought  over  in 
lier  train,  ami  to  murmur  at  the  idolatry  of  the 
mass  being  again  set  up  in  tlic  palaces  of  their 
kings.  She  had  twenty-nine  priests,  fourteen  of 
them  Theatines,'  and  fifteen  seculars,  besiiles  .a 
bishop,  a  young  man  under  thirty  yeare  of  age. 
On  Sundays  and  saints'  days  mass  was  celebrated 
in  the  queen's  closet  at  Whitehall,  Charles  giving 
strict  orders  that  no  English  man  or  woman 
should  come  neai-  the  place  during  the  celebra- 
tion. The  i>riests  were  very  importunate  to  have 
a  large  chapel  finished  at  St.  James's,  but  the 
king  was  very  slow  in  gratifying  them  in  this 
particular.  If  the  French  princess  had  been  the 
most  excellent  and  amiable  of  women,  these  cir- 
cumstances woukl  have  rendered  her  odious  in 
the  eyes  of  the  nation ;  but  Henrietta  Maria, 
though  lively  and  pleasant,  when  jileased,  was 
not  the  most  amiable  of  women :  she  was  self- 
willed,  obstinate,  haughty,  and  overbearing,  and 
began  to  show  her  temper,  even  in  public,  before 


she  had  been  a  fortnight  in  England."  Mean- 
while, the  plague  grew  worse  and  worse.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  Puritans  the  inference  was  obvious — 
the  land  was  scoiu'ged  for  relapsing  into  idolatry. 
Charles  had  issued  writs  for  a  parliament  to 
meet  on  the  17th  of  May;  but  in  consequence  of 
two  prorogations,  it  did  not  assemble  till  the 
10th  of  June,  the  veiy  day  after  his  arrival  at 
Whitehall  with  his  queen.  Though  not  yet 
crowned,  he  wore  the  crown  on  his  head.  The 
young  king  (he  was  in  his  twenty-fifth  yeai")  was 
no  orator,  and  he  had  the  defect  of  stammering; 
but  the  words  of  his  fii-st  addi'ess  were  plain  and 
sensible.  Instead  of  trying  the  patience  of  the 
houses  with  long,  rambling,  pedcuitic  speeches, 
he  went  at  once  to  the  point.  He  wanted  money, 
and  he  told  them  so.  In  fact,  the  debts  which 
his  father  had  left  amounted  to  o£700,(XX);  he  had 
already  contracted  considerable  debts  of  his  own ; 
and  the  money  voted  for  the  war  was  long  since 
swallowed  up.  He  did  not  hint  at  a  peace;'  he 
said,  on  the  conti'ary,  that  the  war  must  be 
l^ushed  with  vigour,  and  here  minded  them  that 
they  themselves  had  voted  a  recoui-se  to  arms, 
and,  therefoi-e,  the  war  being  their  own  work,  the 
dishonour  would  lie  upon  them,  if  it  were  not 
followed  lip  with  spirit  from  a  want  of  the  ne- 
cessary su])plie3.  But  though  still  inclined  to 
hostilities  with  Spain  and  the  Catholics,  the 
commons  knew  by  this  time  tliat  the  war  had 
been  most  miserably  conducted.  Tliey  now  hated 
and  suspected  Buckingham,  whose  popularity 
bloomed  and  died  almost  as  fast  as  a  flower ; 
and  they  i-equired  from  the  new  king,  who  had 
already  declared  against  concession,  some  pledges 
of  an  extensive  reform.  In  this  temper  they 
limited  their  votes  to  two  subsidies  (about 
£140,000),  and  the  duties  of  tonnage  and  pound- 
age, not  for  life,  as  had  been  practised  for  two 
centuries,  but  for  one  year.  They  were  also  dis- 
tressed by  the  anomalous  position  of  the  king — 
the  head  of  the  Protestant  league,  the  chief  of 
a  war  of  religion,  or  what  they  at  least  meant 
should  be  such — and  yet  suffering  mass  to  be 
celebrated  in  his  own  house,  and  his  court  to 
swarm  with  Papists  and  priests.  They  pre- 
sented a  "a  pious  petition"  to  his  majesty,  con- 
juring him  to  put  into  immediate  execution  all 
the  penal  statutes  against  Catholics  and  mis- 
sionaries. Charles  had  promised,  had  signed, 
and  sealed,  and  solemnly  sworn,  in  bis  matri- 


'  An  onler  foumled  at  Rome  in  15'24,  by  John  Peter  Caraffa, 
afterwards  Poimj  Paul  IV.,  tlieii  Aixihbishopof  Cliieti,  orTlieato, 
iu  the  province  of  Abnizzi,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

'  Meade,  In  one  of  his  epistles,  gives  the  following  p.'iss.'ige 
from  a  letter  written  by  his  coiut  -  frequenting  friend,  Mr. 
Mordant : — 

"The  queen,  howsoever,  very  little  of  stature,  is  yet  of  a 
I  leasing  countenance  {\f  she  be  pleated),  but  full  of  spirit  and 
Tigour ;  and  seems  of  more  tlian  ordinaiy  resolution.     With  one 


frown,  divers  of  us  being  at  Whitehall  to  see  her  "being  .it  dinner, 
and  tlie  room  somewhat  over-heated  ^vith  the  fire  and  company' , 
she  drove  us  all  out  of  tlie  chamber.  I  suppose  none  but  a 
queen  cwild  have  cast  such  a  scowl." 

^  Although  troojB  had  been  seni  to  Holland  and  the  Rhine, 
no  war  liad  been  declared  against  any  one  either  at  Charles's 
accession  or  at  the  dissolution  of  the  late  parliament.  If  Charles 
h-id  not  been  more  e-iger  for  war  than  for  peace,  he  migi.t  easilj 
have  negotiated. 
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niouial  treaty  with  France,  to  do  no  such  thing ; 
but  lie  durst  not  avow  this  engagement,  and  he 
returned  a  gracious  answer  to  the  petition  of  the 
commons.  In  another  matter,  however,  he  was 
less  timid  and  complying.  One  of  his  chaplains, 
Dr.  Montague,  the  editor  of  his  father's  works,  was 
a  decided  champion  of  those  tenets  for  and  by 
which  Laud  afterwards  set  the  kingdom  in  a  blaze. 
He  taught  and  wrote  that  there  was  a  monstrous 
diftei-ence  between  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  and 
the  Puritans  and  those  entertained  by  the  Angli- 
can church,  and  that  in  many  points  the  Estab- 
lished church  agreed  more  closely  with  that  of 
Eome  than  with  that  of  Geneva.  Two  Puritan 
ministers  drew  up  an  information  against  the  doc- 
tor's heresy,  to  be  laid  before  parliament.  Mon- 
tague thereupon  published  a  tract,  which  was 
called  "An  Appeal  to  Caesar,"  and  dedicated  to 
King  Charles.  Many  who  read  the  tract  pro- 
nounced the  author  to  be  a  Papist  in  disguise, 
and  one  that,  under  the  encoui-agement  of  the 
court,  was  attempting  gradually  to  re-iuti"oduce 
the  old  religion.  The  commons  drew  up  articles 
against  the  doctor,  declaring  him  to  have  "  main- 
tained and  confirmed  some  doctrine  contrary  to 
the  articles  agreed  by  the  archbishops  and  bishops, 
and  the  whole  clei'gy,  in  the  year  1562;  and  by 
his  so  doing,  to  have  broke  the  laws  and  statutes 
of  this  realm."  They  took  him  into  custody,  and 
commanded  him  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  their 
house.  The  king  represented  that  it  was  for 
him,  and  not  for  them,  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
conduct  of  his  chaplains ;  but  the  commons  re- 
plied that  they  were  competent  to  visit  such 
uliences  in  a  chaplain  or  in  any  other  servant  of 
the  court;  and  they  would  not  let  the  doctor  go 
till  he  had  given  bail  in  ^2000  for  his  re-appear- 
ance.' Charles  had  exjsressed  indignation  at  the 
vote  of  supplies,  and  the  lords  threw  out  the 
tonnage  and  jxtundage  part  of  the  bill,  because 
the  grant  of  these  duties  was  not  for  life.  Lord 
Conway,  the  chief  secretary,  was  pressing  the 
commons  for  more  money,  when  the  plague  be- 
came so  alarming  that  many  members  absented 
themselves,  and  the  king  adjourned  the  parlia- 
ment to  the  1st  of  August,  appointing  it  to  meet, 
not  at  Westminster,  but  at  Oxford.' 

Previously  to  the  calling  a  parliament,  Charles, 
of  his  own  authority,  had  issued  warrants  for 
levying  troops  for  the  Palatinate;  and,  having  no 
money,  had  exacted  that  the  charges  of  "  coat 
and  conduct"  should  be  borne  by  the  people, 
who  were,  in  return,  to  receive  a  promise  of  re- 
payment from  his  exchequer.  This  gave  rise  to 
great  discontents',  but  the  king  continued  the 
practice  during  the  recess;  and  other  eircumstan- 


'  Montague  was  rewarded  for  his  suft'eriiigs  by  an  mcreaise  of 
the  royal  fa '  ovir ;  and  the  man  that  tlie  commons  had  denounced 
soon  receiA  ud  a  bishopric  !  -  Rashicorth;   Pari.  Hid. 


ces  meanwhile  occurred  still  further  to  bring  his 
government  into  disrepute.  Soubise  and  the 
Huguenots  stiil  kept  jiossession  of  Eochelle  and 
the  island  of  Ehc,  and  the  fleet  was  so  powerful 
at  sea  that  the  French  Catholics  could  not  meet 
it.  In  virtue  of  the  recent  alliance.  Cardinal 
Eichelieu  applied  to  the  English  for  assistance 
against  the  French  Protestants.  Charles  and 
Buckingham  complied;  but,  to  deceive  the  j^eople, 
it  was  given  out  that  the  armament  was  intended, 
not  against  Eochelle,  but  agahist  the  city  of  Genoa, 
which  was  in  alliance  with  the  house  of  Austria. 
Ever  since  Buckingham  had  been  lord-admiral, 
the  navy  had  been  wofully  neglected,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  seas  were  infested  by  i)irates, 
and  the  trade  of  the  country  frequently  mo- 
lested. The  only  man-of-war  in  a  state  tit  to 
put  to  sea  was  the  Vanguard;  but  the  Fi'ench 
ministry  was  urgent,  and  so  seven  merchant 
vessels  of  the  largest  size  were  pressed  into  the 
king's  service.  Buckingham  provided  the  little 
fleet  with  stores  and  ammunition  as  he  best  could. 
The  fleet  stood  across  the  Channel;  but,  when  oft" 
Dieppe,  they  learned  from  the  Duke  of  Montmo- 
rency, the  Lord-admiral  of  France,  that  they  were 
expected  to  take  on  board  French  sailors  and  sol- 
diers, and  then  to  pi-oceed  to  fight  against  the 
Protestants  of  Eochelle.  Captains  and  men  in- 
stantly refused,  drew  up  a  protest  or  petition, 
and  forced  Pennington,  the  commander  of  the 
little  fleet,  to  sail  back  to  the  Downs.  Penning- 
ton himself  then  begged  to  be  excused  going  on 
such  a  service;  and  presently  the  Duke  of  Eohan, 
Soubise,  and  the  other  Huguenot  chiefs,  who  had 
got  a  hint  of  what  was  intended,  despatched  an 
envoy  to  London,  to  implore  the  king  not  to  em- 
ploy his  forces  against  his  Protestant  brethren. 
The  envoy  had  good  words  and  hopes  from  Char- 
les, but  Buckingham  told  him  that  the  king,  his 
master,  had  pledged  his  word,  and  that  the  ships 
must  and  should  go.  The  captains  and  owners 
of  the  merchant  vessels,  however,  rej^resented 
that  they  had  been  hired  and  impressed  for  the 
King  of  England's  service,  and  they  could  not  be 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  French  without 
higher  orders  and  a  new  agi-eemeut.  Hereupon 
Buckingham  posted  down  to  Eochester  with  the 
French  ambassador,  who  undertook  to  charter 
the  mei-chants'  ships  for  King  Louis.  But,  in 
sjiite  of  the  high  and  absolute  tone  of  the  favou- 
rite, merchants,  captains,  and  men  were  alike 
averse  to  the  service.  In  the  beginning  of  July, 
Secretary  Conway  wrote  a  letter  in  King  Char- 
les's name  to  Vice-admiral  Pennington,  telling 
him  that  his  master  had  left  the  command  of 
the  ships  to  the  French  king,  and  that  he,  Pen- 
nington, should  take  on  board  at  Dieppe  as  many 
men  as  the  French  pleased,  and  that  this  letter 
w:>«  ^■'^  y^<^  li's  wMfi-Hiit,      A    tr'ck  was  put   upou 
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the  sailors — they  were  told  agaiu  that  they  were 
to  go  to  Geuoa — aud  they  ouee  more  sailed  to 
Dieppe,  Penuington  having  another  letter,  writ- 
ten by  Charles  himself,  which  chai-ged  aud  com- 
manded him,  without  delay,  to  put  his  majesty's 
ship  the  Vanguard  into  the  hands  of  the  Fi'ench, 
and  to  require  the  commanders  of  the  seven 
merchant  ships,  in  his  majesty's  name,  to  do  the 
same,  nay,  in  case  of  backwardness,  to  use  forci- 
ble means,  even  to  sinking,  to  compel  them.  As 
soon  as  he  reached  Dieppe,  Pennington  delivered 
up  the  Vanguard,  and  acquainted  the  rest  of  the 
captains  with  the  king's  commands.  Again,  they 
all  refused  to  obey.  When  they  prepared  to 
lieave  anchor,  Pennington  fired  into  them  from 
the  man-of-war,  and  compelled  them  to  stay, 
all  but  the  brave  Sir  Ferdinand  Gorge,  in  the 
Neptune — "  more  brave  in  running  away  from 
this  abominable  action  than  charging  in  the  midst 
of  an  enemy."  The  Frenchmen  were  embarked, 
and  Penuington  led  them  to  Rochelle;  but  to 
make  the  Englishmen  fight  under  such  circum- 
stances was  beyond  his  power.  They  deserted, 
and  joined  the  Huguenots,  or  returned  liome. 
The  siege  of  Rochelle  was  abandoned,  and  Cliar- 
les  drew  ui)0n  himself  an  almost  crushing  weiglit 
of  odium  without  being  of  any  use  to  Louis.' 

On  the  1st  of  August  the  parliament  met  in 
the  good  city  of  Oxford.  Charles  summoned 
both  houses  to  attend  him  in  the  hall  of  Christ 
Church,  and  there  asked  for  more  money  to  carry 
on  the  war."  A  day  or  two  after,  it  was  seen 
that,  notwithstanding  this  demand,  and  the  ear- 
liest representations  of  ministers,  the  commons 
would  not  vote  any  more  subsidies,  or  change 
their  previous  decision  about  tonnage  and  ])ound- 
age.  Tliey,  in  fact,  applied  themselves  to  the  re- 
dress of  grievances,  foremost  among  which  tiiey 
placed  tlie  non-enforcement  of  the  penal  stiitutes 
against  Papists.  Old  Coke,  more  bold  and  im- 
])ressive  from  his  great  age,  denounced  new  in- 
vented offices  and  useless  officers,  which  cost 
much  money,  and  ought  to  be  abolished;  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  great  offices  in  one  man — mesming,  of 
course,  Buckingham;  the  prodigality  of  the  court 
aud  household ;  and  the  paying  of  certain  pen- 
sions, which  ought  to  be  stopped  until  the  king 
was  out  of  debt.  Other  members  denounced  with 
as  much  vehemence,  if  not  eloquence,  the  now 
common  practice  of  selling  tlie  offices  of  govern- 
ment. By  this  time  the  Earl  of  Bristol  had  ex- 
))lained  to  many  his  own  conduct  and  the  conduct 
C)f  Buckingham  at  Madrid;  and  an  inquiry  was 
])roposed  into  the  mal-administratiou  of  the  fa- 
vourite as  lord-;ulniiral,  and  his  having  brouglit 

'  Jtjitner;  Caba.a:  liiUiUicorlh:  Claiucdon  f'apeis;  L(,s  tariius 
tie  I' AnyUlen-e. 

-  TliB  coniiiions  saiil,  with  some  reason,  tliat  they  hardly  kuew 
Wuuiu  lliey  were  at  wai-  with.     'Ihoie  had  been  no  declaration  ! 


the  country  into  a  war  merely  from  personal  spite 
against  the  Spanish  favourite  Olivares.  The  tone 
of  the  house  w;is  bold  and  resolute.  The  learned 
Sir  Robert  Cotton,  after  applauding  the  "  con- 
stant wisdom"  of  the  house,  as  shown  in  their 
censure  of  that  ill-advised  minister  for  trenching 
upon  their  ancient  liberties,  told  them  that,  not- 
withstanding those  walls  could  not  conceal  from 
the  ears  of  captious,  guilty,  and  i-evengeful  men 
without,  the  councils  and  debates  within,  he 
would  express  his  honest  thoughts,  aud  show  the 
crimes  for  which  parliament  had  impeached  other 
minions  in  elder  times.  He  proceeded  to  give  a 
history  of  royal  favourites,  from  the  Spensers  and 
Gavestons  of  Edward  II.  to  the  Somerset  and 
Buckingham  of  the  present  age,  and  showed  how 
the  latter  was  the  worst  of  the  two.  Bucking- 
ham, at  the  desire  of  the  king,  presented  an  ac- 
count of  the  navy,  and  a  denial  of  having  acted 
through  personal  feelings  in  the  quari'el  with 
Spain.  His  tone  was  mild  and  gentle — almost 
patlietic  in  speaking  of  his  loss  of  the  commons' 
favour — but  when  lie  alluded  to  the  Earl  of 
Bristol,  he  could  not  conceal  liis  deadly  hatred. 
When  they  had  sat  nine  days,  the  commons  were 
told  from  the  king  that  his  business  required  a 
speedy  despatch  ;  that  the  plague  might  touch 
tiiem,  and  that  he  desired  a  present  answer  about 
his  supplies ;  that  if  they  would  not  give  such 
answer  without  loss  of  time,  he  would  take  more 
care  of  their  health  than  they  themselves  seemed 
disposed  to  take,  aud  shift  for  himself  as  he  could. 
They  were  debating  upon  the  subject  of  a  sup- 
ply, but  were  not  inclined  to  be  very  liljeral  witn- 
out  some  tender  of  redress,  when  this  threat  of 
dissolution  reacheil  their  ears.  A  most  animated 
debate  ensued,  and  they  appointed  a  committee 
to  jirepare  tiieir  answer.  This  proved  to  be  a 
spirited  but  respectful  declaration,  putting  for- 
ward abuses,  but  not  refusing  fresh  suppli«'.«. 
They  tokl  his  majesty  that  they  were  abundtintly 
comforted  by  his  majesty's  late  gracious  answer 
touching  their  i-eligion,  and  his  message  for  tlie 
care  of  their  health,  and  they  solemnly  vowed 
and  1  rotested  before  God  and  the  world,  with  one 
heart  and  voice,  that  they  would  ever  continue 
most  loyal  ami  obedient  servants.  But,  they 
added,  "We  will,  in  a  convenient  time,  and  in  a 
parliamentary  way,  freely  and  dutifully  do  our 
utmost  endeavours  to  discover  and  reform  the 
abuses  and  grievances  of  this  realm  and  state, 
and  in  like  sort  to  afford  all  necessary  supply  to 
his  most  excellent  majesty  upon  his  present  occa- 
sions and  designs:  most  humbly  beseeciiing  our 
said  dear  aud  dre;id  sovereign,  in  ids  jtrincely 
wisdom  and  goodness,  to  rest  assured  of  the  true 
and  heiu-ty  affections  of  his  poor  commons;  and 
to  esteem  the  same  to  be  (as  we  conceive  it  is  in- 
deed) the  grealcsL  worldly  reputation  and  secu- 
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rity  that  a  just  king  can  have;  and  to  account  all 
such  as  slanderers  of  the  people's  affections,  and 
enemies  to  the  commonwealth,  that  shall  dare  say 
the  contrary."  This  declaration  was  passed  as 
the  sense  of  the  house,  but  they  had  not  had  time 
to  pi^esent  it  when  they  were  suddenly  summoned 
to  the  lords,  to  hear  the  king's  commission  for 
dissolving  the  parliament.  Thus  inauspiciously 
ended,  on  the  12t]i  of  August,  the  first  parlia- 
ment under  Charles. 

During  this  Oxford  session  of  twelve  days  he 
of  course  obtained  not  a  farthing;  but  he  fancied 
that  he  could  take  money  from  the  pockets  of  his 
subjects  in  right  of  his  prerogative  without  con- 
sent of  parliament;  and  the  hare-brained  Buck- 
ingham, who  had  been  the  instigator  of  the  hasty 
dissolution,  cheered  him  with  prospects  of  great 
wealth  to  be  obtained  by  the  plunder  of  Spain. 
Writs  under  the  privy  seal  were  issued  to  the 
nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy,  calling  upon  them  to 
lend  money  to  his  majesty ;  and  wherever  any 
reluctance  was  encountered,  threats  of  vengeance 
were  employed ;  the  duties  of  tonnage  and  pound- 
age were  levied  though  the  bill  had  not  passed; 
the  salaries  of  the  servants  of  government  were 
left  in  arrears ;  the  amusements  and  even  the 
daily  table'  at  court  were  trenched  upon  in  order 
to  save  money  for  the  fitting  out  of  an  expedi- 
tion, which,  according  to  the  calculation  of  the 
favoui'ite,  would  pay  cent,  jjer  cent.  By  these 
means  an  araiy  of  10,000  men  was  collected  on 
the  western  coast,  ships  of  war  were  fitted  out, 
and  merchant  vessels  engagetl  as  transports,  and 
armed.  Not  a  word  was  said  about  the  destina- 
tion of  these  forces — Buckingham's  blow  was  to 
fall  by  sur^jrise.-  The  States  of  Holland  con- 
tributed a  squadron  of  sixteen  sail;  the  English 
fleet  counted  eighty  sail.  The  command  of  both 
fleet  and  army  was  given  to  Sir  Edward  Cecil, 
now  created  Lord  Wimbledon,  a  general  who  had 
served  with  A'ery  bad  success  in  the  Palatinate 
and  the  Low  Countries.  This  appointment  of  a 
mere  landsman  surprised  and  vexed  the  seamen, 
who  looked  ujjon  Wimbledon  with  contempt.  It 
belonged  properly  to  Sir  Robert  Mansel,  Vice- 
admiral  of  England,  and  an  experienced  sailor, 
in  case  the  high-admiral  himself  went  not;  but 
Buckingham,  for  selfish  motives,  made  the  odd 
choice,  and  then  persisted  in  it.  The  fleet  set 
sail  in  the  month  of  October.  In  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay the  ships  were  damaged  and  in  part  scat- 
tei-ed  by  a  storm.  One  vessel  (the  Long  Robin) 
foundered  with  170  men  on  board.  This  was  but 
the  beginning  of  misfortune.  The  confusion  of 
orders  was  such,  that  the  officers  and  soldiei-s 


'  Charles  foiuid  himself  obliged  to  borrow  £3000,  to  procure 
provisions  for  liis  table,  from  tlie  corporations  of  Salisbury  and 
Southampton. 

2  Howell,  however,  says  that  the  secret  was  badly  kept,  a:;  all 
state  secrets  were  in  those  days. 


scarcely  knew  whom  to  command  or  whom  to 
obey.  When  he  got  in  sight  of  the  Spanish 
shores,  Wimbledon  called  a  council  of  war,  the 
usual  and  dangerous  resource  of  incompetent  com- 
uninders.  His  instructions,  like  those  given  to 
the  great  Drake  in  former  times,  were,  to  inter- 
cept the  Plate  ships  from  America,  to  scour  tlie 
Spanish  coast,  and  destroy  the  shipping  in  the 
ports.  But  where  shoukl  he  begin?  In  the  coun- 
cil of  war  some  recommended  one  point,  some 
another :  in  the  end,  it  was  determined  to  make 
for  Cadiz  Bay.  But  while  they  were  consulting, 
the  Spaniards  got  notice  of  their  approach,  and 
prepared  to  receive  them.  Moreover,  Wimble- 
don allowed  seven  large  and  rich  Spanish  ships 
to  escape  him,  and  sail  into  the  bay,  where  they 
afterward  (when  he  had  eflected  his  landing)  did 
him  great  mischief  with  their  ordnance.  A  sud- 
den attack  on  the  shipping  at  Cadiz  and  Port 
Santa  Maria  could  hardly  have  failed  even  now, 
but  the  land  admiral  preferred  taking  shij}s  by 
hmd — perhaps  he  meant  to  take  and  plunder  Ca- 
diz, as  Essex  had  done — and  disembarking  his 
troops,  he  took  the  paltry  fort  of  Puntal.  Then 
he  moved  towards  the  bridge  which  connects  the 
Isla  de  Leon  with  the  continent,  to  cut  off  the 
communication.  No  enemy  was  seen  on  this 
short  march;  but  in  the  wine-cellars  of  the  coun- 
try, which  were  broken  open  and  plundered,  a 
foe  was  found  which  has  ever  been  more  danger- 
ous to  undisciplined  English  troops  than  bullets 
and  pikes.  The  men  got  drunk,  and  became  un- 
manageable. Lord  Wimbledon,  as  the  best  thing 
he  could  do,  led  them  back  to  the  ships,  leaving 
some  hundi'eds  of  stragglers  to  fall  under  the 
knives  of  the  enraged  peasantry.  There  still  re- 
mained the  hope  of  intercepting  the  Plate  fleet, 
but  an  infectious  disease  broke  out  in  Lord  De- 
laware's ship,  and  in  consequence  of  an  insane 
order  given  by  Wimbledon,  that  the  sick  should 
be  distributed  into  the  healthy  ships,  the  malady 
was  spread  exceedingly.  After  beating  about  fur 
eighteen  days  with  a  dreadful  mortality  on  board, 
and  without  a  glimpse  of  the  fleet  from  the  New 
World,  Wimbledon  resolved  to  carry  his  dishon- 
oured flag  home  again,  "  which  was  done  in  a 
confused  manner,  and  without  any  observance  of 
sea  orders."  With  the  troops  and  crews  dread- 
fully reduced,  with  sickness  in  every  ship,  and 
without  a  single  prize  of  the  least  value,  Wim- 
bledon arrived  at  Plymouth,  to  be  hissed  and 
hooted  by  the  indignant  people.  This  sorry  and 
unsuccessful  return  of  an  expedition  which  had 
cost  him  so  much  was  a  grievous  blow  to  Charles. 
As  Buckingham's  plan  for  enriching  his  master 
I  Avith  the  produce  of  the  Spaniards'  mines  of 
Mexico  and  Pei'U  had  thus  failed,  the  favourite 
I  undertook  to  go  over  to  the  Dutch,  and  raise 
I  money  by  pav.-ning  the  crown  jewels  and  plate; 
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aud  to  the  Hague  he  went,  taking  with  him  those 
articles  and  the  Earl  of  Holland,  who  is  said  to 
liave  governed  him  as  much  as  he  governed  the 
king.      He   raised   some   £30U,000   among    the 
money-lenders;  drew  closer  the  treaty  of  alliance 
with  the  States;  and  negotiated  with  other  Pro- 
testant powers,  which  sent  their  agents  to  treat 
with  him.     From  the  Hague  he  would  have  pro- 
ceeded  to   Paris,   but   his   amorous    impudence 
had  given  much  disgust  there,  and  Richelieu  in- 
formed him  that  his  return  to  that  capital  could 
not  be  suffered.     This  message,  added  to  some 
preceding  circumstance  almost  entirely  personal 
to  Buckingham,  had  the  effect  of  giving  an  en- 
tirely new  direction  to  the  policy  of  England. 
In  his  wrath,  Buckingham  would  at  once  have 
undone  wliat  he  had  done  only  a  few  months 
before.      His  friend   Holland  and   Sir   Dudley 
Carleton,  who  went  to  Paris  in  his  stead,  were 
instructed  to  demand  the  immediate  restitution 
of   the  English  ships  which  had  been  lent  to 
Louis,  and  to  tell  that  king  that  he  ouglit  to 
make    peace    with    his 
Protestant  subjects,  with 
whom  they,  the  ambas- 
sadors, were  to  open  a 
secret     correspondence, 
giving   them  assurance 
that  the  Kingof  England 
would  assist  them,  aud 
asking  them  what  force 
they  could  raise  in  case 
of    Charles's    declaring 
war  against  Louis.     For 
the    present,    Richelieu 
wiis  enabled  to  conjui-e 
the  storm,  but  he  was 
obliged    to    submit    to 
sevei-al   indignities   and 
\)reaches  of  treaty  on  the 
part  of  the  English  court. 
Apart  from  any  con- 
sideration   of    religion, 
Charles   had   conceived 
a  violent  dislike  of  the 
Frenchmen  and  priests 
that  liad  come  over  with 

his  young  wife;  and,  if  the  truth  is  told  of  them, 
they  must  have  been  a  most  intriguing  and 
troublesome  crew.  Henrietta  Maria,  naturally 
enough,  took  the  part  of  her  comitrymen  and 
ghostly  comforters,  and  this  led  to  frequent  quai'-. 
rels  with  her  husband.  Charles  rei)orted  all  his 
conjugal  troubles  to  Buckingham,  and  Bucking- 
ham did  all  he  could  to  provoke  fresh  ones.  Tlie 
favourite  was  not  only  jealous  of  the  influence  of 
the  young  queen,  but  also  disgusted  with  her 
whole  nation  ;  and  he  was  still  further  incensed 
against  her  by  some  accidental,  or  probably  in- 
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tentional  slights,  which  she  put  upon  his  intrigu- 
ing and  insolent  mother.     One  day  the  unmanly 
minion  entered  her  apartment  in  a  great  passion, 
and,  after  some  rude  expostulation,  told  her  she 
should  repent  it.     Her  majesty  answering  with 
some  quickness,  he  told  her  insolently  that  there 
had  been  queens  in  England  who  had  lost  their 
heads.    On  the  20th  of  November  Charles  wrote 
from  Hampton  Court  to  inform  Steenie  that  he 
had  fully  made  up  his  mind  to  cashier  all  the 
Monsers  (Messieurs),  and  send  them   back  to 
France.     On  the  same  day,  however,  when  his 
passion  cooled,  he  wrote  another  letter  to  the 
favourite,  telling  him  that  the  thing  must  be 
done   with   management   and   delicacy.      "You 
must,  therefore,"  says   Charles,   "advertise   my 
mother-in-law  that  I  must  remove  all  those  in- 
struments that  are  the  causes  of  unkiudness  be- 
tween her  daughter  and  me,  few  or  none  of  the 
servants  being  free  of  this  fault  in  one  kind  or 
other." '     The  favourite  was  then  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  had  not  as  yet  received  the  interdict 
of  the  cai'diual.    He  was 
thinking  of  a  gay  visit 
to  Paris,  aud  therefore, 
as  it  appeai-s,  he  begged 
his  master  to  be  patient 
under      his      domestic 
grievances.     Some  time 
after,  Charles  writes  to 
him  that  his  "wife  be- 
gins to  mend  her  man- 
nei-s."      "I  know  not," 
adds  his  majesty,  "how 
long  it  will  continue,  for 
they  say  it  is  by  advice."* 
When  Buckingham  re- 
turned, full  of  rage,  from 
the    Continent,    violent 
quarrels  began  anew  on 
this      score.        It    was 
thought  that  the  queen's 
servants  would  refuse  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance, and  it  AViis  tendei-ed 
to  them  as  a  means  of 
getting  rid  of  them,  but 
they  all  took  it  except  the  priests. 

Notwitlistanding  his  open  declaration  to  the 
council  that  he  abhorred  the  name  of  ]  arliament, 
Charles  saw  that  he  must  inevitably  meet  that 
body  again,  and  that  soon.  Whatever  sums  had 
been  borrowed  abroad  by  Buckingham,  or  ex- 
torted at  home  under  the  privy  seal,  were  ab- 
sorbed by  arrears,  and  all  tilings  were  at  a  stand- 
still for  want  of  money.  In  his  own  complaints 
against  the  French  attendants  we  do  not  find  any 
great  stress  laid  upon  their  religion,  but  he  knew 
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very  well  that  their  faith  and  open  practice  of  it 
were  their  real  crimes  iu  the  eyes  of  his  people. 
Leaving,  however,  the  French  for  the  present, 
he  sought  to  gratify  the  intolerance  of  the  com- 
mons and  the  people  by  persecuting  and  annoy- 
ing the  English-born  Catholics,  in  doing  which 
he  broke  the  treaty  of  matrimony,  to  which  he 
had  so  solemnly  sworn.  No  doubt  he  was  the 
more  ready  to  revive  the  old  statutes  against 
recusants,  because  they  offered  a  source  of  re- 
venue in  the  shape  of  fines  and  forfeits.  He  is- 
sued orders  to  his  Protestant  magistrates  to  hunt 
up  the  game,  and  he  appointed  a  commission  to 
levy  fines  on  the  Catholics :  he  commanded,  by 
proclamations,  the  immediate  return  of  all  Eng- 
lish children  and  youths  that  were  studying  in 
Catholic  seminaries  on  the  Continent,  and  the 
instant  departure  out  of  England  of  all  priests 
and  missionaries.  He  also  resolved,  by  the  advice 
of  his  council,  to  disarm  all  the  Popish  lords.  In 
the  execution  of  this  order,  which  implied  an 
odious  searching  of  men's  houses,  great  care  was 
taken  to  give  no  oflfence  to  the  family  and  con- 
nections of  the  favourite,  who,  mother  and  all, 
were  known  or  suspected  Catholics.'  But  upon 
other  noble  families  who  had  no  such  relation- 
ship with  the  favourite,  the  blow  fell  with  un- 
mitigated severity.  The  magistrates,  their  spies, 
and  emissaries  seai'ched  castles  and  manor-houses 
as  if  there  had  been  a  new  Gunpowder  Plot;  and 
many  an  irritating  scene  occurred,  not  without 
a  mixture  of  the  ridiculous  and  farcical.  The 
French  court  remonstrated  upon  this  fresh  per- 
secution, and  reminded  Charles  of  his  treaty  and 
his  oath;  but  this  only  piqued  him,  without 
effecting  any  change  in  favour  of  the  recusants. 

Having  thus  done  something  for  popularity, 
the  king  devised  how  he  might  clear  the  House 
of  Commons  of  some  of  its  most  obnoxious  mem- 
bers, and  he  hit  upon  an  artifice  which  was  sin- 
gularly transparent  and  bungling.  Persons  act- 
ing as  sheriffs  could  not  sit  in  parliament,  and, 
therefore,  when  the  judges  presented  the  list  of 
sheriffs  for  the  ensuing  year,  he  struck  out  seven 
names,  and  wi'ote  in  their  places  those  of  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  Sir 
Francis  Seymour,  Sir  Eobert  Phillips,  Sir  Grey 
Palmer,  Sir  William  Fleetwood,  and  Mr.  Edward 
Alford,  seven  members  who  had  given  him  the 
most  trouble  in  the  late  parliament,  and  who 
were  all  resolute  in  their  intention  of  impeach- 
ing the  favourite.^ 

The  opening  of  the  session  was 
fixed  for  the  6th  of  February.    The 
king  was  to  have  been  crowned  at  Christmas,  but 
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for  several  reasons  —we  believe  the  want  of  money 
may  have  been  the  principal — that  ceremony  was 
not  performed  till  the  2d  of  February.  There 
were  several  things  too  striking  to  be  omitted, 
which  occurred  in  the  ceremonial  of  this  gi-eat 
Thursday.  The  queen,  as  a  Catholic,  was  neither 
crowned  nor  present  in  the  Abbey.  They  offered 
to  have  a  place  fitted  up  for  her,  but  she  pre- 
ferred occupying  a  window  of  a  room  at  the 
palace  gate,  whence  she  might  see  them  go  and 
return  without  witnessing  the  religious  cere- 
monies, which  she  had  been  taught  to  considei- 
as  heretical  and  damnable.  It  is  mentioned  by 
a  careful  relator  of  small  things,  that  while  her 
majesty  stood  at  the  window  looking  on  the  pro- 
cession, her  French  ladies  were  frisking  and 
dancing  iu  the  room.  An  important  part  was 
played  iu  the  Abbey  by  Laud,  now  Bishop  of  St. 
David's,  prebendary  of  Westminster,  and  on  the 
highroad  to  greater  promotions,  being  much  dis- 
tinguished and  favoured  both  by  Buckingham 
and  Charles.  Buckingham  was  lord-constable 
for  the  day:  in  ascending  the  steps  to  the  throne 
he  took  the  right  hand  of  the  king,  and  offered 
his  left  to  his  majesty,  who,  putting  it  by  with 
his  right  hand,  helped  up  the  duke,  saying  to 
him,  with  a  smiling  countenance,  "I  have  as 
much  need  to  help  you,  as  you  to  assist  me." 
When  the  archbishop  presented  Charles,  bare- 
headed, to  the  people,  the  people  preserved  a  dead 
silence,  and  not  one  word  followed  the  primate's 
adjuration  for  the  usual  applauding  welcome,  till 
my  Lord  Arundel,  the  earl-marshal,  told  them 
they  should  cry  out  "God  save  King  Charles!" 
upon  which  there  followed  a  little  shouting.  The 
unction  —  the  anointing  of  the  king's  naked 
shoulders,  arms,  hands,  and  head — things  most 
abominable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Puritans,  and  ridi- 
culous in  the  eyes  of  many  other  men — were  all 
done  behind  a  ti-averse  or  screen,  and  were  per- 
formed by  Archbishop  Abbot,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  absolution  he  had  obtained  from 
King  James,  was  still  suspected  as  being  un- 
canonical  and  irregular,  from  his  accidental  kill- 
ing of  a  man  while  hunting.  Laud  made  several 
alterations  in  the  usual  service,  and  composed 
an  entirely  new  prayer,  which  went  to  establish  a 
closer  union  than  ever  between  king  and  bishops. 
"  It  was,"  says  a  courtly  knight,  "  one  of  the  most 
punctual  coronations  since  the  Conquest."  This 
it  may  have  been,  but  it  was  assuredly  one  of 
the  dullest  or  the  least  honoured  by  the  spon- 
taneous joy  of  the  nation.  The  fact  is,  Charles's 
sayings  had  gone  abroad,  and  he  was  suspected  iu 
politics,  in  religion,  and  in  everything  else. 


'  Letter  to  Buckingham,  in  Hardwlcke  Papeis. 

'^  The  great  lawyer,  after  vexing  the  government  with  other 
legal  points,  maintained  that,  though  a  sheriff  could  not  be 
returned  for  his  shire,  he  might  yet  sit  for  some  other  shire  or 


borough  ;  and  Coke  actually  got  himself  elected  for  the  coiuity 
of  Norfolk.  He  did  not,  however,  take  his  seat,  though  he  was 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  other  privileges  of  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment. 
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Four  days  after  his  coronation  lie  opened  the 
session  of  parliament'  with  a  very  short  speech, 
telling  them  he  was  no  orator,  but  desired  to  be 
known  by  his  actions,  not  by  his  words,  and  re- 
ferring them  to  the  loi-d-keeper,  who  would  ex- 
l)lain  the  business  for  which  he  had  called  them 
together.  Bishop  Williams,  the  man  that  was  a 
diocese  in  himself — the  ready-witted  AVilliams, 
who  had  saved  Buckingham  at  a  crisis,  who  had 
rendered  many  secret  services— was  no  longer 
lord-keeper.  He  had  quarrelled  with  the  fa- 
vourite at  or  immediately  after  the  Oxford  session : 
he  had  ventured  to  tell  him  "that  he  was  en- 
gaged with  the  Eai-1  of  Pembroke  to  labour  in 
the  redress  of  the  peojile's  grievances,  and  was 
resolved  to  stand  upon  his  own  legs" — and  of 
cooi-se  the  bishop  had  fallen.  The  present  lord- 
keeper  was  Sir  Thomas  Coventry,  the  sou  of  a 


Sir  Thomas  Coventry. — After  n  iwrtnut  l\v  Jauseii. 

judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  a 
thorough-bred  lawyer,  who  had  gone  through 
the  gi-ades  of  recorder  of  London,  solicitor- 
general,  and  king's  attorney.  But  if  he  knew 
law  better  than  Bishoj)  Williams,  he  was  equally 
ready  to  stretch  the  royal  prerogative  as  far  as 
ever  that  base  time-server  had  doue.  In  his 
opening  sjieech,  to  which  tlie  king  had  especially 
refei-red  them,  Coventry  spoke  of  the  "incom- 
j>arable  distance  between  the  supreme  height  and 
majesty  of  a  mighty  monarch  and  the  submissive 
awe  auJ  lowliness  of  loyal  subjects."  But  the 
commons  had  never  been  less  disposed  to  listen 
to  such  language  or  submit  to  such  pretensions. 
They  had  again  met  with  a  resolute  will  to  can- 


'  It  is  sitij  tliat,  at  the  opening  of  the  eessiou,  one  half  of  the 
merabers  of  the  Uouse  of  Comuious  had  not  Jirrivej  froui  the 
oouiitrj. 


v^ass  grievances  and  to  jiunish  the  favourite  of 
majesty;  and  dividing  themselves  into  sections, 
and  appointing  standing  committees,  they  ])ro- 
ceeded  to  work  fearlessly.  Guided  by  the  force 
without,  by  the  zealous  feelings  of  the  people, 
and  following  in  many  particular  instances  their 
own  inward  conviction,  they  began  again  with 
the  question  of  religion,  and  insisted  on  sharpen- 
ing still  more  the  legal  sword  against  Papists. 

In  the  very  first  week  of  the  session,  a  speech 
was  made  "somewhat  eagerly,  aiming  at  but  not 
naming  the  duke;  but  it  was  not  applauded,  nor 
seemingly  liked  by  the  hoiise."^  But  this  dis- 
couragement was  merely  given  to  some  over-hasty 
orator — they  were  preparing  a  regular  attack, 
and  wished  not  for  petty  skirmishes.  Their  com- 
mittee of  grievances  drew  up  an  account  of  six- 
teen capital  abuses,  all  fatal  to  the  liberties  of 
the  people.  Among  these  were  the  old  curse  of 
purveyance,  and  the  new  practice  of  levying  the 
duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage  without  consent 
of  parliament;  monopolies;  great  prodigality  and 
nialvei-sation  on  the  part  of  the  ministry.  They 
traced  all  these  evils,  all  the  disgraces  sustained 
by  Ihe  English  ilag  by  land  and  sea,  and  :>.ll  othe.r 
wrongs  and  misfortunes,  to  the  "great  delin- 
quent." The  king,  anticipating  their  resolves,  sent 
a  message  to  the  commons,  in  which  he  chose  to 
overlook  the  precedents  of  Bacon  and  Middlesex, 
and  the  notorious  fact  that  he  himself,  as  Prince 
of  Wales,  had  joined  Buckinghatn  in  procuring 
Middlesex's  impeachment.  "I  must  let  you  kuow,"* 
said  he,  "  that  I  will  not  allow  any  of  ray  servants 
to  be  questioned  amongst  you,  much  less  such  as 
are  of  eminent  place  and  near  unto  me.  I  see 
you  especially  aim  at  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
I  wonder  what  hath  so  altered  your  affection  to- 
wards him.  I  do  well  i-emember  his  favour  with 
you  in  the  last  j^arliament  of  my  father's  time. 
.    .   .    .    What  he  hath  doue  since  to  alter  and 

change  j-our  minds,  I  wot  not I  wish  you 

would  ha.sten  my  supj^ly,  or  else  it  will  be  worse 
for  youi-selves;  for,  if  any  ill  happen,  I  shall  be 
the  last  shall  feel  it." 

But  the  commons  maintained  that  it  was  "  the 
ancient,  constant,  and  undoubted  right  and  usage 
of  parliaments  to  question  and  complain  of  all 
persons  of  what  degi-ee  soever,  found  dangerous 
to  the  commonwealth  in  abusing  the  power  and 
trust  committed  to  them  by  the  sovereign:"  they 
stojiped  the  question  of  supplies — they  proceeded 
more  vigorously  than  before  against  the  favour- 
ite; and,  not  having  as  yet  got  ready  their  direct 
testimony,  they  voted,  almost  by  acclamation, 
that  common  fame  was  a  good  gi-ound  of  pro- 
ceeding, either  by  inquiry  or  presenting  the  com- 
plaint to  the  king  or  lords.  Instead  of  taking 
warning,  Charles  sent  do^^^l  the  lord-keeper  to 
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rate  them  for  their  presumption,  and  to  require 
the  punishment  of  two  members  wlio  liad  given 
him  offence  by  insolent  discourses  in  the  house 
— to  tell  them  that  it  was  his  majesty's  express 
and  final  commandment  that  they  should  yield 
obedience  and  cease  their  unparliamentary  inqui- 
sition. There  were  some  few  court  members  who 
entertained  the  constitutional  heresy  that  parlia- 
ments existed  only  by  sufferance,  and  that  they 
were  things  that  might  be  made  or  unmade  at 
the  will  of  the  sovereign.  Sir  Dudley  Carleton, 
who,  as  a  diplomatist,  had  travelled  a  great  deal 
in  the  despotic  states  of  the  Continent,  di-ew  a 
frightful  but  scarcely  exaggerated  jjicture  of  the 
misery  of  the  people  there.  He  could  scarcely 
have  found  a  better  argument  in  favoixr  of  the 
determined  struggle  the  commons  were  making 
to  check  that  desjjotism  which  was  established 
elsewhere,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  people's  misery 
and  abjectness;  but,  with  an  obliquity  of  vision 
scarcely  conceivable  in  a  well-educated  gentle- 
man, he  saw  in  it  an  argument  for  the  court. 
"  He  cautioned  them  not  to  make  the  king  out 
of  love  with  parliaments,  by  encroaching  on 
his  prerogative;  for  in  his  messages  he  had  told 
them  that  he  must  then  use  new  councils.  In 
all  Christian  kingdoms  there  were  parliaments 
anciently,  till  the  monarchs,  seeing  their  turbu- 
lent spirits,  stood  upon  their  jDrerogatives,  and 
overthrew  them  all  except  with  us.  In  foreign 
countries  the  people  look  not  like  ours,  with  store 
of  flesh  on  their  backs,  but  like  ghosts,  being  no- 
thing but  skin  and  bones,  with  some  thin  cover 
to  their  nakedness,  and  wearing  wooden  shoes 
on  their  feet — a  misery  beyond  expression,  and 
that  we  are  yet  free  from;  and  let  us  not  lose  the 
repute  of  a  free-born  nation  by  our  turbulency 
in  parliament."'  And  that  thei'e  might  be  no 
possibility  of  a  mistake  as  to  the  king's  real 
sentiment,  or  his  absolute  way  of  expressing  it, 
Charles  himself  again  addressed  them,  bidding 
them  remember  that  parliaments  were  altogether 
in  his  power  for  their  calling,  sitting,  or  dissolu- 
tion, and  that  therefore  as  he  should  find  the 
fruits  of  them  good  or  evil,  they  were  to  be  or 
not  to  be.  The  commons  thereupon  retired  to 
deliberate,  and  they  locked  the  doors  of  the 
house,  and  placed  the  key  in  the  hands  of  the 
speaker.  Sir  Heneage  Finch.  This  unusual  mea- 
sure created  a  panic  in  the  court,  and  Chaiies 
himself  proposed  and  obtained  a  conference  be- 
tween the  two  houses.  In  that  meeting  the  fa- 
vourite attempted  to  explain  away  the  ])assages 
in  the  royal  sj^eeches  and  messages,  and  to  jus- 
tify his  own  conduct.  He  told  them,  moi-eover, 
that  the  king  was  willing  to  submit  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  secret  committee  of  both  houses, 
those  defects  of  his  estate  which  were  not  fit  for 
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the  eyes  of  a  multitude.  But  the  commons  would 
not  be  moved  from  their  original  purpose;  and, 
after  the  Easter  recess,  they  impeached  the  fa- 
vourite at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Buck- 
ingham, however,  was  attacked  in  that  assembly 
by  the  peers  themselves,  before  the  commons 
brought  up  their  impeachment.  As  if  seized  by 
a  vertigo,  Charles,  not  content  with  exasperating 
one  branch  of  the  legislature,  engaged  in  a  mad 
quarrel  with  the  other.  The  Earl  of  Arundel, 
the  marshal,  had  given  some  offence  to  Bucking- 
ham, and  his  son,  Lord  Malti'avers,  had  jirivately 
married  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Lennox  with- 
out obtaining  the  royal  consent.  Leaving  tlie 
young  lord,  Charles  fell  upon  the  father,  and, 
by  royal  warrant,  Arundel  was  shut  up  in  the 
Tower.  This  seemed  to  the  contrivers  of  it  a 
masterly  stroke;  for  Arundel,  besides  his  own  vote 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  held  five  or  six  proxies. 
But  the  lords  presently  took  up  the  business,  and, 
after  a  formal  examination  of  precedents,  they 
resolved  "that  no  lord  of  parliament,  the  parlia- 
ment sitting,  or  within  the  usual  times  of  privi- 
lege of  i^arliament,  is  to  be  im^jrisoned  or  re- 
strained without  sentence  or  order  of  the  house, 
unless  it  be  for  treason  or  felony,  or  for  refusing 
to  give  surety  for  the  peace."  They  then  sent 
an  address  to  the  king,  respectfully  calling  for 
the  immediate  liberation  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel. 
Charles  returned  an  evasive  answer:  the  lords 
sent  him  another  addi'ess.  The  king  deputed  the 
attorney-general  to  explain  the  royal  prerogative ; 
but  the  lords  would  not  yield,  and  they  came  to 
a  resolution  to  suspend  all  other  business.  At 
last  the  king  yielded  in  a  very  ungracious  man- 
ner— Arundel  was  set  at  liberty,  and  he  took  his 
seat,  amidst  the  triumj^hant  shouts  and  cheers  of 
the  house.  After  another  struggle,  the  court  sus- 
tained a  further  humiliating  defeat  in  the  same 
high  qi;arter,  and  another  and  a  more  deadly 
enemy  of  the  favoiirite  took  his  seat  in  the  lords. 
The  Earl  of  Bristol,  since  his  return  from  Spain, 
had  never  ceased  i^etitioning  that  he  might  be 
heard  in  his  defence  and  allowed  to  come  to  Lon- 
don. Now  that  he  saw  a  strong  opposition  party 
oi'ganized  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which  had  so  long 
been  so  very  submissive  and  slavish,  he  sent  up 
to  claim  from  his  jieers  his  indisputable  right. 
Buckingham  would  have  preferred  meeting  the 
devil;  but,  upon  deliberation,  it  was  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  comply  in  outward  appearance.  A 
vnc'it  of  summons  was  issued  to  call  the  earl  up 
to  parliament;  but  this  was  accompanied  by  a 
letter  pi'ivately  written,  and  charging  him,  as  he 
feared  the  king's  displeasure,  to  keep  away.  Bris- 
tol sent  the  letter  to  the  House  of  Lords,  inclosed 
in  one  of  his  own,  soliciting  their  advice,  and  de- 
manding permission  to  accuse,  in  his  place,  the 
favourite.  Upon  this  the  king  and  Buckingham 
155 
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sent  down  the  attorney-general,  who,  the  veiy 
next  day,  charged  Bristol  at  their  lordships'  bar 
with  high  treason.  But  the  lords  could  not  help 
understanding  this  manoeuvre,  and  they  voted 
that  the  one  charge  should  be  heard  after  the 
other — that  Bristol  should  make  his  accusation, 
and  that  the  counter-accusation  should  neither 
pi-event  nor  prejudice  his  evidence." 

Bristol  drove  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  a  kind 
of  triumph,  with  eight  horses  to  his  coach ;  but 
my  lord  Duke  of  Buckingham  went  much  more 
modestly  than  was  his  wont,  in  an  old  coach, 
with  only  some  three  footmen  and  no  retinue. 
When  he  entered  upon  his  accusation,  Bristol 
charged  the  favourite  Avith  plotting  with  Gondo- 
mar  to  get  the  Prince  of  Wales  into  Spain  for 
the  purpose  of  converting  him  to  Popery  previ- 
ously to  his  marriage  there ;  with  having  con- 
formed to  Popish  rites  himself,  and  led  an  im- 
moral and  depi-aved  life  while  in  that  country 
as  the  companion  of  the  prince  and  the  guest  of 
the  Spanish  monarch  ;  with  having  broken  off 
the  treaty  of  marriage  out  of  private  resentment 
and  spite  at  the  Spanish  government,  which  had 
expressed  its  desire  to  have  no  more  negotiating 
with  so  dissolute  and  dangerous  a  man ;  and 
with  his  abusing  and  deceiving  King  James  and 
both  houses  of  parliament  on  his  return  from 
Spain  with  a  feigned  and  false  narration.^  On 
the  other  hand,  Heath,  the  attorney-general, 
charged  Bristol  with  having  persuaded  the  prince 
to  change  his  religion  in  order  to  marry  the  in- 
fanta—with having  endeavoured  to  force  that 
mai-riage  iipon  Ins  liighness  by  delivering  the 
procuration,  and  with  having  presented  to  the 
House  of  Lords  a  petition  full  of  scandal  and 
highly  insulting  to  his  maje.sty.  The  lords  agreed 
that  these  charges  against  the  earl  should  be 
heard  first.  Bristol  asked  the  attorney-general 
who  was  the  prosecuting  witness?  Heath  re- 
plied, that  the  pi-osecution  was  commanded  by 
the  king,  and  that  some  of  the  charges  had  been 
dictated  by  his  majesty.  Upon  this  avowal 
Bristol  said,  "  that  he  would  not  contend  with 
his  sovereign,  but  that  it  might  be  of  dangerous 
consequence  if  the  king  should  be  acciiser,  judge, 
witness,  and  have  the  confiscation."'  The  king 
ought  in  decency  to  have  been  quiet ;  but  he 
could  not  trust  the  lords,  being  apprehensive  of 
their  impartialit3^  He  sent  the  Lord-keeper 
Coventry,  a  princij:)al  agent  and  the  legal  adviser 
in  this  dilemma,  to  tell  them  that  he  himself,  of 
his  own  knowledge,  could  exculpate  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham ;   that  Bristol,  in  impeaching  the 
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Lord  Conway,  whom  he  fairly  represented  as  the  creature  of 
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narrative  of  the  Spanish  match  which  the  duke 
had  made  to  parliament,  touched  him,  who,  as 
Prince  of  Wales,  had  vouched  for  the  truth  of 
that  narrative;  and  that  he  trusted  confidently 
that  they  would  not  equal  the  duke  and  the  earl 
by  a  proceeding  pari  passu.  The  peers  had  the 
wisdom  and  spirit  to  disregard  this  message, 
upon  which  the  king  attempted  to  remove,  by 
his  arbitrary  will,  the  case  of  Bristol  fi-om  the 
House  of  Lords  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench ; 
but  here  again  he  was  foiled  by  the  peers,  who 
firmly  maintained  their  privileges.  The  lords 
consulted  the  judges  upon  the  two  following 
points: — Whether  the  king  could  be  a  witness 
in  a  case  of  treason?  Whether,  in  Bristol's  case, 
he  could  be  a  witness,  admitting  the  treason 
done  with  his  privity?  The  timid  judges  re- 
quired a  short  time  to  deliberate:  the  king  sent 
them  a  message  and  command  to  give  no  answer 
to  the  questions,  seeing  that  he  knew  not  what 
consequences  might  ensue  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
rights  of  his  crown,  which  he  would  not  suffer 
to  be  diminished  in  liis  time.  Bristol  answered 
every  particular  of  the  charges  brought  against 
him  with  great  spirit  and  perspicuity;  his  answer, 
which  appeal's  to  have  given  general  satisfaction 
to  the  lords,  was  entered  on  the  journals.^ 

It  was  deemed  expedient,  or  perhaps  abso- 
lutely necessary,  that  Buckingham  shonld  stand 
the  fire  of  the  commons  before  he  met  the  charges 
of  Bristol.  The  lower  house,  by  the  beginning 
of  the  month  of  IMay,  had  appointed  eight  ma- 
nagers, with  sixteen  a.ssistants,  to  confer  with 
the  lords  on  the  impeachment,  and  had  voted, 
by  a  large  majority,  that  the  lords  should  be 
moved  to  commit  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to 
the  Tower.  On  the  8th  of  May  the  impeach- 
ment was  carried  up  to  the  peers.  It  was  divided 
into  thirteen  separate  charges,  the  chief  of  which 
were,  that  Buckingham  had  bought  for  money 
the  posts  of  high-admiral  and  w%arden  of  the 
Cinque-ports;  had  invested  himself  with  several 
of  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  wliich  had  not 
before  been  held  by  one  individual ;  had  cul- 
))ably  neglected  the  guarding  of  the  seas,  and 
suffered  the  trade  of  the  country  to  fall  to  ruin; 
had  illegally  detained,  for  his  private  profit,  a 
French  ship,  and  so  provoked  the  French  king 
to  make  reprisals  on  Engli.sh  merchants;  had  ex- 
torted £10,000  from  the  East  India  Company; 
had  put  a  squadron  of  English  ships  into  the 
hands  of  the  French  king  to  be  employed  against 
the  Protestants  of  Rochelle ;  had  sold  places  of 
judicature ;  had  procured  honours  and  wealth 
for  his  ])Oor  kindred;  had  committed  malversa- 
tion in  the  treasury;  and  liad  presumed  to  apply 
a  plaster  and  give  a  drink  to  the  late  king  on 
liis  deathbed  against  the  ordei-s  of  the  physicians. 
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The  eight  managers  for  the  commons  were  Sir 
Dudley  Digges,  Sir  John  Eliot,  Serjeant  Glan- 
ville,  Selden,  Whitelock,  Pym,  .  Herbert,  and 
Wandesford.  Digges  spoke  the  prologue.  After 
comi)aring  the  parliament  to  the  universe,  the 
lords  to  the  fixed  stai's,  the  commons  to  the 
lower  world,  the  king  to  the  glorious  sun,  he 
called  Buckingham  a  comet — a  prodigious  comet 
— against  whom  and  his  irregular  ways,  there 
were  legal  articles  of  charge  to  be  delivered  to 
their  lordships.  He  then  entered  upon  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  impeachment ;  and,  when  he  had 
done,  Glanville,  Selden,  and  Pym  spoke  in  de- 
tail upon  the  several  charges.  Sir  John  Eliot 
delivered  the  epilogue  to  the  impeachment.  He 
compared  the  inward  character  of  the  duke's 
mind  to  the  beast  called  by  the  ancients  ''' stel- 
lionatus;"^  a  beast  so  blurred,  so  spotted,  so  full 
of  foul  lines,  that  they  knew  not  what  to  make 
of  it.  "You  have  seen  his  power,"  continued 
the  orator,  "  and  some  I  fear  have  felt  it.  You 
have  known  his  ])ractice,  and  heard  the  effects. 
....  I  can  hardly  find  him  a  parallel;  none  so 
like  him  as  Sejanus,  thus  described  by  Tacitus, 
audax,  sui  obtegens,  in  alios  criminator,  juxta 
adulator  et  superbus.  .  .  .  For  his  pride  and 
flattery  it  is  noted  of  Sejanus  that  he  did  clientes 
sues  provinciis  adornare:  doth  not  this  man  the 
like?  Ask  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and 
they  will  tell  you.  My  lords,  I  have  done;  you 
see  the  man  :  by  him  came  all  the  evils  ;  in  him 
we  find  the  cause ;  in  him  we  expect  the  reme- 
dies; and  to  this  we  met  your  lordships  in  con- 
ference." During  these  vehement  sjjeeches  Buck- 
ingham jeered  and  fleei-ed,  showing  that  he  had 
more  confidence  in  the  power  of  the  king  to  pi"0- 
tect  than  in  that  of  the  j^arliament  to  punish  him. 
Sir  Dudley  Digges,  or  Serjeant  Glanville,  was  so 
provoked  by  his  insolence,  that,  turning  to  the 
duke,  he  exclaimed,  "  My  lord,  do  you  jeer  me  ? 
—are  these  things  to  be  jeered  at  ]  My  lord,  I 
can  show  you  when  a  man  of  a  greater  blood 
than  your  lordship,  as  high  in  place  and  i^ower, 
and  as  deep  in  the  favom*  of  the  king  as  you, 
hath  been  hanged  for  as  small  a  crime  as  the 
least  of  these  articles  contain."'-  Sir  John  Eliot's 
quotations  from  Tacitus  stung  to  the  quick.  For 
Buckingham  to  be  a  Sejanus  the  king  must  be 
a  Tiberius — the  inference  was  inevitable ;  and 
Charles,  besides,  knew  that,  in  the  charge  about 
the  plaster  and  the  posset,  it  was  meant  that  the 
late  king  had  met  with  foul  play — a  horrible,  and, 
as  we  believe,  an  unfounded  suspicion,  which 
obtained  among  the  people  both  before  and  long 
after  this  impeachment.  He  resolved  to  take 
vengeance  on  Eliot  and  Sir  Dudley  Digges ;  two 


'  The  name  of  the  animal  alluded  to  is  sldlio ;  from  wliich 
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days  after  they  were  called  out  of  tlie  house,  as 
if  the  king  had  sent  for  them,  and  were  carried 
to  the  Tower  by  water,  it  being  given  out  that 
their  arrest  was  for  high  treason.  As  soon  as 
the  news  was  carried  into  the  house,  there  was  a 
cry  of  "Eise!  rise!  rise!"  which  Mr.  Pym,  not 
well  understanding,  stood  up,  and  began  to  in- 
sinuate an  exhortation  to  patience  and  wisdom. 
Whereuuto  one  Walters  replied  that  he  seemed 
to  mistake  the  voice  of  the  house,  which,  as  he 
understood,  had  no  other  meaning  but  that  it  was 
time  to  rise  and  go  to  dinner.  Charles,  in  the 
meanwhile,  huiTied  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  a 
fury,  not  merely  to  complain  of  the  insult  ofi"ered 
to  himself,  but  also  to  interpose  his  pegis  between 
Buckingham  and  his  accusers.  "  I  have  thought 
fit,"  said  he,  "  to  punish  some  insolent  speeches 
lately  spoken.  I  have  been  too  remiss,  hitherto, 
in  jjunishing  such  speeches  as  concern  myself  ; 
not  that  I  was  greedy  of  their  monies,  but  that 
Buckingham,  through  his  importunity,  would  not 
suffer  me  to  take  notice  of  them,  lest  he  might 
be  thought  to  have  set  me  on,  that  he  might  come 
the  forwarder  to  his  trial.  And  to  approve  his 
innoceucy  as  touching  the  matters  against  him, 
I  myself  can  be  a  witness  to  clear  him  in  every 
one  of  them."  While  the  king  delivered  this 
speech  to  the  lords,  Buckingh;un,  who  ought  to 
have  been  in  the  Tower,  or  at  the  least  in  custody 
of  the  Black  Rod,  stood  confidently  by  his  side. 
But,  again,  they  were  both  foiled  by  the  high 
spirit  of  the  commons,  who  debated  with  closed 
doors  on  the  violation  of  their  privileges,  and 
came  to  the  resolution  to  stay  all  business  till 
satisfaction  wei'e  given.  In  a  few  days  Charles 
was  fain  to  release  both  Sir  Dudley  Digges  and 
Sir  John  Eliot,  who  returned  to  their  seats  in  the 
house.' 

Just  at  this  moment  the  chancellorshijj  of  the 
university  of  Cambridge  fell  vacant ;  and  Chai-les 
resolved  that  the  high  honour — as  it  was  esteemed 
— should  be  conferred  on  the  favourite,  who  was 
lying  under  two  impeachments  and  bi-anded.  by 
the  jDeople.  The  statutes  and  rights  of  the  uni- 
versity were  set  at  defiance,  and  at  his  majesty's 
command  Buckingham  was  named  chancellor  in 
the  most  irregular  and  unseemly  manner.  This 
was  everywhere  set  down  as  a  new  proof  of  the 
king's  settled  intention  to  rule  despotically  in  all 
matters.  The  honour  or  title  (for  honour  it  was 
not)  did  no  good  to  Buckingham  and  a  deal  of 
harm  to  his  master. 

The  favourite  had  now  been  allowed  some 
time  to  prepare  his  defence  to  the  commons'  im- 
peachment, in  doing  wJiich  he  bad  the  assistance 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Hyde.  On  the  8th  of  June,  a 
week  after  his  Cambridge  election,  he  it)se  in  the 
lords   with  grace  and   modesty,  and  began  his 
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reply.  He  affirmed  that  some  of  the  accusations 
against  him  were  gi-ossly  exaggerated ;  that  others 
were  altogether  groundless :  but  his  great  argu- 
ment was,  that  he  was  only  the  servant  of  royalty 
— that  all  that  he  had  done  had  been  done  in 
obedience  either  to  the  late  or  to  the  present  king. 
He  pleaded  an  anticipatory  pardon,  which  had 
been  granted  him  by  Charles  on  the  10th  of  Feb- 
i-uary,  or  four  days  after  the  opening  of  the  pre- 
sent parliament.  He  said,  however,  that  it  was 
his  earnest  wish  to  go  through  a  regular ' trial. 
But,  on  the  very  next  day,  the  king  addressed 
the  following  message  to  the  speaker  of  the  com- 
mons:— "We  hold  it  necessary,  by  these  our 
letters,  to  give  them  this  our  last  and  final  ad- 
monition, and  to  let  them  know  that  we  shall 
account  all  further  delays  and  excuses  to  be  ex- 
press denials;  and  therefore  we  will  and  require 
you  to  signify  unto  them  that  we  do  expect  that 
they  do  forthwith  bi'iug  in  their  bill  of  subsidy 
to  be  passed  without  delay  or  condition,  so  as  it 
may  fully  pass  the  house  by  the  end  of  next  week 
at  furthest;  which,  if  they  do  not,  it  will  force 
us  to  take  other  resolutions."  The  commons, 
who  had  been  all  along  resolute  that  a  reform  of 
abuses  and  the  dismissal  of  Buckingham  should 
precede  their  bill  of  subsidj'',  drew  up  a  declara- 
tion which  they  meant  to  present  to  the  king  in 
a  body;  but,  while  the  business  was  still  under 
discussion,  they  were  suddenly  summoned  to  at- 
tend his  majesty  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Know- 
ing what  this  signified,  they  took  their  declara- 
tion, which  had  been  hastily  drawn  up,  witli 
them.  Instead  of  the  king,  they  found  his  com- 
missioners for  the  dissolution  of  parliament.  The 
speaker  held  up  his  paper  and  jiroclaimed  its 
contents,  the  most  important  of  which  was  a 
humble  petition  to  his  majesty  for  the  removal 
of  the  favourite  from  access  to  liis  royal  presence. 
The  lords,  foreseeing  much  mischief,  implored 
Cliarles  for  a  short  delay :  liis  answer  was,  "  No, 
not  for  a  minute."'  Thus  ended,  on  the  loth  of 
June,  lG2f),  his  second  ]mrliament. 

Before  they  retired  to  their  homes,  to  await  in 
patience  to  see  what  the  assumed  Divine  right 
would  do  for  the  king,  without  their  vote  of 
supplies,  the  commons  took  care  to  dispei"se  their 
declaration  or  remonstrance.  The  paper  was 
calculated  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the 
popular  mind.  The  king  replied  by  a  countei'- 
declai'ation,  an  excusable  measure,  though  his 
paper  contained  many  equivocations  and  some 
falsehoods ;  but  not  resting  here,  he,  by  a  pro- 
clamation, commanded  all  persons  liaving  a  copy 
or  notes  of  the  commons'  paper  to  burn  the  same, 
under  pain  of  hi.'*  indignation.  Immediately  after 
the  dissolution  the  Earl  of  Arundel  was  confined 
in  his  own  house,  and  the  Earl  of  Bristol  was 


'  Rufhiroiih;   Pari.  Huil. 


sent  to  the  Tower.  In  the  meantime,  to  raise 
money  a  warrant  was  issued  under  the  gi-eat  seal 
for  levying  duties  on  all  imports  and  exports; 
the  trade  in  fines  for  religion  was  levived  with 
more  vigour  than  ever :  a  commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  an-ears  due  by  the 
Catholics,  to  compound  with  them  for  immediate 
payments,  and  to  secure  regular  returns  of  this 
odious  kind  of  revenue;  another  commission  was 
appointed  to  manage  the  extensive  crown  lands, 
and  to  improve  in  various  ways  the  rents  derived 
from  them ;  fresh  '[)r'\vj  seals  for  loans  weie 
issued  to  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  merchants; 
and  a  demand  for  .£120,000  was  made  upon  the 
city  of  London.  Moreover,  London  and  the  sea- 
port towns  were  commanded  to  furnish  ships  for 
the  defence  of  the  coast  and  the  protection  of 
commerce  in  the  narrow  seas;  and  the  lord- 
lieutenants  of  counties  were  ordered  to  mu.ster 
troo]is  to  be  ready  to  meet  insuiTection  at  home 
or  invasion  from  abroad.  But  all  these  minor 
resources  of  despotism  were  insufficient  to  supply 
the  vacuum  in  the  royal  treasury,  and  Charles 
presently  proceeded  to  the  extreme  measure  of  a 
forced  loan  on  a  gi-and  scale.  The  members  of 
the  Protestant  alliance  had  reaped  nothing  but 
disgi'aceand  loss  from  their  connection  with  him, 
and  hi.s  unfortunate  brother-in-law  the  Palatine. 
His  inicle,  the  King  of  Denmark,  was  completely 
routed  on  the  27th  of  August,  and  driven  behind 
the  Elbe  by  the  Imperialists  under  Count  Tilly; 
and  not  only  the  cause  of  the  Palatine,  but  also 
that  of  Protestantism  in  Germany,  .'^eemed  despe- 
rate. The  council  imjnidently  pretended  that 
parliament  was  not  called  together  at  this  crisis 
only  because  the  urgency  of  the  case  would  not 
allow  time  for  their  assembling  and  deliberating; 
and,  therefore,  a  general  loan  was  exacted,  and 
each  individual  was  called  upon  to  contribute  ac- 
cording to  his  rating  in  the  last  subsidy.  Com- 
missionei-s  were  let  loose  upon  the  land  with  books 
and  registers,  and  most  tyrannical  instructions, 
of  the  king's  and  the  coimcil's  making.  The 
money,  it  was  said,  would  all  be  paid  back  by 
the  king  to  his  loving  subjects  out  of  the  next 
subsidies  voted  by  parliament;  but  peo])le  knew 
not  when  the  king  and  parliament  would  agree, 
and  they  had  already  ample  grounds  for  doubt- 
ing the  veracity  and  good  faith  of  Chai-les  and 
Buckingham,  who  still  seemed  one  and  indi- 
visible. Many  who  had  refused  to  contribute  to 
the  loan  were  visited  by  all  the  vengeance  of  ab- 
solutism :  the  rich  were  imprisoned — the  poorer 
sorts  sent  to  sen-e  in  the  army  or  na%y ;  nor 
would  Charles  in  any  one  instance  step  between 
the  severity  of  his  agents  and  their  victims.  In 
the  list  of  the  suflVTers  are  the  illustrious  names 
of  Sir  John  Eliot  and  Mr.  John  Hampden.''    Sir 
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Thomas  Wentwortli,  aftei'wards  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford, who  begau  his  jjolitical  cax-eer  as  a  I'eformer 
and  patriot,  was  also  imjjrisoned.  The  poor — 
the  victims  too  obscure  to  be  named — suffei-ed 
most;  but  their  wrongs  equally  with  those  of  the 
greater  patriots  helped  to  swell  tlie  detestation 
of  desjiotism,  and  to  purchase  the  liberties  which 
we  now  enjoy.  In  several  towns  the  tradespeo- 
ple made  a  bold  resistance.  Any  opposition  or 
lukewarmness  on  the  part  of  a  crown  officer  or 
any  servant  of  government  insured  his  disgrace 
and  dismissal.  Sir  Randolph  Crew,  the  chief- 
justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  was  removed  for 
"  showing  no  zeal,  and  his  place  was  given  to 
Sir  Nicholas  Hyde,  who  had  assisted  Bucking- 
ham in  his  defence."'  We  believe  that  there 
were  not  many  sufferers  of  this  class.  The  lawyers 
and  judges,  however,  subservient  as  they  were, 
were  patriots  comijared  to  the  bishops  and  the 
High  Church  party.  Laud,  whom  Charles  had 
translated  on  the  20th  of  June,  1626,  fi'om  the 
see  of  St.  David's  to  that  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
drew  up  a  set  of  instructions,  in  the  king's  name, 
to  the  clergy,  who  were  enjoined  to  preach  the 
merits  of  lending  or  giving  money  without  au- 
thority of  parliament,  and  to  make  those  merits 
appear  as  essential  to.  salvation.  To  remove  any 
doubt  as  to  his  approbation  of  a  confederacy  or 
league  of  church  and  state  against  parliament 
and  the  peojile.  Laud  expressely  avowed  it  in 
the  jjreamble  to  these  instructions."  Forthwitli 
the  pulpits  resounded  witli  this  exchequer  preach- 
ing, and  the  Established  clergy  ti-ied  to  outstrip 
one  another  in  a  race  whose  goal  was  marked  by 
a  mitre.  Dr.  Roger  Mainwaring,  one  of  the  king's 
chaplains,  delivered  two  sermons  highly  against 
the  jjower  of  parliament  before  the  king  and 
court  at  Whitehall,  proclaiming,  and  attempting 
to  prove  by  texts  of  Scripture,  that  the  sovereign 
was  not  bound  to  keep  and  observe  the  laws  of 
the  realm  ;  that  parliament  was  an  inferior  sort 
of  council;  that  the  royal  will  was  enough  for 
the  imposing  of  taxes  ;  and  that  any  disobedience 
or  refusal  to  jDay  money  for  his  use  would  as- 
suredly be  punished  in  the  next  world.  Robert 
Sibthorp,  vicar  of  Brackley,  who  was  tired  of  the 
obscure  life  of  a  country  parson,  and  longing  after 
promotion,  went,  if  possible,  beyond  Dr.  Main- 
waring.  In  an  assize  sermon,  preached  at  North- 
ampton, upon  the  text—  "  Render,  therefore,  to 
all  their  dues"^ — he  told  the  jjeoi^le  that,  even  if 
the  piince,  the  anointed  of  the  Lord,  should  com- 
mand a  thing  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  or  of 
nature,  still  the  subjects  were  bound  to  submit  to 
the  punishment,  only  j)raying  secretly  that  Hea- 
ven might  turn  the  prince  from  the  erx'or  of  his 


ways,  but  offering  no  resistance,  Jio  railing,  no 
reviling — nothing  but  a  passive  obedience.  Not 
satisfied  with  merely  preaching  this  sei-mou,  Sib- 
thorp determined  to  print  it  under  the  title  of 
"  Apostolic  Obedience."  Here  a  license  was  ne- 
cessary, and  an  application  was  made  for  one  to 
the  jn-imate.  Abbot,  notwithstanding  tlie  king's 
orders,  absolutely  refused  to  grant  the  license,  or 
declare  that  the  precious  stulf  was  orthodox. 
Hereu])on  Abbot  was  suspended,  and  confined  to 
a  country-house  in  Kent ;  his  functions  were  in- 
ti'usted  to  a  commission;  and  Laud,  who  was  one 
of  the  commissioners,  licensed  the  sermon.  This 
rising  churchman,  who,  if  we  may  believe  Abbot 
and  others,  was  "the  only  inward  counsellor" 
with  Buckingham,  received  the  new  jiromotion 
of  dean  of  the  chaj^el  royal.  Dr.  Roger  Main- 
waring,  like  Montague,  got  a  bishopric;  Sibthorp 
was  not  quite  so  fortunate — for  he  could  obtain 
only  a  chaplainship  in  ordinary  to  his  majesty,  a 
stall  in  Peterborough,  and  the  rectory  of  Burton- 
Latimer,  in  Northamptonshire.''  For  twenty 
years  the  High  Church  j^arty  liad  been  labouring 
hard  for  despotism,  but  their  system  only  drove 
people  faster  into  the  ranks  of  their  opponents, 
the  Puritans;  and  these  last  proceedings  tended 
wonderfully  to  convince  men's  minds  that  the 
biishops,  and  priests,  deacons,  and  other  ministers, 
were  the  creatures  of  the  coiu't ;  the  instinctive 
enemies  of  all  who  cherished  the  ancient  liberties 
of  the  land,  and  who  contemj)lated  the  exten- 
sion of  those  liberties  and  their  establishment 
upon  a  broader  and  sounder  foundation.  Thus 
many  men  of  mark,  who  had  no  love  for  the 
more  rigid  notions  of  the  Puritans,  and  no  de- 
cided aversion  to  the  creed  and  ceremonies  of  the 
church  by  law  established,  arrayed  themselves 
against  the  whole  hierarchy,  and  prejiared  to 
make  the  Puritan  ardour  a  sharp  sword  against 
civil  tyranny. 

In  the  meantime,  while  clouds  were  gather- 
ing abroad,  Charles  had  nothing  but  storms  in 
his  own  house.  These  latter  he  attributed  en- 
tirely, not  to  his  wife's  natural  temper,  but  to  the 
influence  of  the  French  peojile  about  her.  At 
last,  seeing  that  they  woidd  not  be  gone  unless 
they  were  forced  away,  and  being  less  delicate 
than  formerly  about  the  Fi*ench  court,  he  came 
to  an  unalterable  decision.  One  fine  summer 
afternoon  he  passed,  apparently  without  being 
announced,  into  the  queen's  side  of  the  house, 
"and,  finding  some  Frenchmen,  her  servants, 
unreverently  dancing  and  curv^etting  in  her  pre- 
sence, took  her  by  the  hand  and  led  her  into  his 


'  RiisiiicnHh.     Whitelock  says  the  chief-j iistice,  not  favouring 
the  loan,  was  jjut  out  of  his  place. 

'^  HeiMn'ti  Life  of  Laud.  ^  Rom   xiii.  7. 


">  Mushicnrih :  Hcidin.  That  houest  Puritan,  old  Andrew 
Marvell,  sajs  of  jrainwaring  and  Sibthoqi,  "They  were  exceed- 
ingly pragmatical,  intolerably  ambitious,  and  so  desperately 
proud,  that  scarcely  any  gentleman  might  come  near  the  (ail  of 
their  mules." — Wood,  Alhence  Oxoniensts. 
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lodgings,  locldug  tlie  door  after  liim,  aud  shut- 
ting out  all  save  only  the  queen.  Presently  u2:)on 
this,  my  Lord  Couway  called  forth  the  French 
bislioj)  and  others  of  that  clergy  into  St.  James's 
Park,  where  he  told  them  the  king's  pleasure 
■was,  all  her  majesty's  servants  of  that  nation, 
men  and  women,  young  aud  old,  should  depart 
the  kingdom ;  together  with  the  reasons  that  en- 
forced his  majesty  so  to  do.  The  bishop  stood 
much  upon  it,  that,  being  in  the  nature  of  an 
ambassador,  he  could  not  go  unless  the  king  his 
master  should  command  him;  but  he  was  told 
again,  that  the  king  his  master  liad  nothing  to  do 
here  in  England,  and  that  if  he  were  unwilling 
to  go,  England  would  find  force  enough  to  con- 
vey him  hence."'  Having  brought  the  bishoj) 
to  reason,  my  Lord  Conway,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Treasurer  and  Mr.  Comjitrollei",  went  into  the 
queen's  apartments,  and  told  all  the  French  that 
were  there  that  it  was  his  majesty's  jjleasure 
they  should  all  depart  thence  to  Somerset  House, 
there  to  remain  away  from  the  queen  till  further 
orders.  "  The  women  howled  and  lamented  as 
if  they  had  been  going  to  execution,  but  all  in 
vain,  for  the  yeomen  of  the  guard,  by  that  lord's 
ajipointment,  thrust  them  and  all  their  country- 
folks out  of  the  queen's  lodgings,  and  lockeil  the 
doors  after  them.  It  is  said  also  the  queen, 
when  she  understood  the  design,  grew  very  im- 
patient, and  broke  the  glass  windows  with  hei- 
fist;  but  since,  I  hear,  her  rage  is  appeased,  and 
the  king  aud  she,  since  they  went  together  to 
Nonsuch,  have  been  veiy  jocund  together.  The 
same  day,  the  French  being  all  at  Somerset 
House,  the  king  (as  I  have  heard  some  to  atlirm) 
went  thither  and  made  a  speech  to  them  to  this 
purpose; — that  he  hoped  the  good  king,  his  bro- 
ther of  France,  would  not  take  amiss  what  he 
had  done;  for  the  French,  he  said,  had  occasioned 
many  jars  and  discontents  between  the  queen 
and  him;  such,  indeed,  as  longer  were  insuffera- 
ble. He  prayed  them,  therefore,  to  pardon  him, 
if  he  sought  his  own  ease  and  safety;  and  said, 
moreover,  that  he  had  given  order  to  his  trea- 
surer to  reward  every  one  of  them  for  their  year's 
service.  So  the  next  morning,  being  Tuesday, 
there  was  distributed  among  them  .£11,000  in 
money,  and  about  £20,000  worth  of  jewels."- 
Two  of  the  queen's  women-servants — her  nurse, 
and  one  that  had  used  to  dress  her — and  some 
dozen  othei-s  of  the  inferior  sort,  as  cooks,  bakei-s, 
&c.,  were  allowed  to  i-emain :  all  the  rest  were 
shipjied  at  Dover  a  week  after.  It  appeai-s  that 
Buckingham  executed  the  high  commission,  which 


'  Letter  from  John  Pory  to  Meade,  in  Ellis. 

-  Letter  from  Joh7i  Pory  to  Jleade.  Tlie  amount  actually 
given  was  not  so  great  by  £8328.  The  list  of  tlie  indiviilnnls 
and  of  the  sums  severally  received  by  them  is  preserved  iu  one 
of  the  Uarleian  MSS.,  and  is  given  by  Sir  H.  Ellis. 


was  not  unattended  with  difficulty,  of  getting 
them  out  of  London ;  for  on  the  7th  of  August 
the  king,  who  was  at  Oaking,  wrote  entirely  with 
his  own  royal  hand  the  following  letter:  "  Steenie, 
I  have  received  your  letter  by  Dick  Graeme;  this 
is  my  answer.  I  command  you  to  send  all  the 
French  away  to-morrow  out  of  the  town.  If 
you  can,  by  fair  means  (but  stick  not  long  iu 
disjjuting),  otherwise  force  them  away,  driving 
away  like  so  many  wild  beasts  until  ye  have 
shipped  them ;  and  so  the  devil  go  Avith  them. 
Let  me  hear  no  answer,  but  of  the  performance 
of  my  command.  So  I  rest,  &c."^  Some  time 
before  the  scene  at  Whitehall,  four  new  ladies  of 
the  queen's  bed-chamber,  all  English,  had  been 
sworn.  The  first  of  these  was  the  Duchess  of 
Buckingham.  Charles  immediately  despatched 
Sir  -Dudley  Carleton  to  Pai-is,  to  explain  away 
and  justify  his  breach  of  the  marriage  treaty. 
Louis,  his  mother,  Maria  de'  Medici,  his  minister 
Richelieu,  all  gave  Carleton  a  very  cold  recep- 
tion. There  was  even  a  talk  of  avenging  the 
wTongs  of  Henrietta  Maria  by  a  recourse  to  arms : 
but  Richelieu  had  ali-eady  wai*s  enough  on  his 
hands;  and  in  the  month  of  September  they  sent 
the  galliuit,  witty,  sjtlendid,  and  ])rofligate  Mar- 
shal de  Biissompierre  to  England,  as  si)ecial  am- 
bassador, to  set  it  all  right.  The  marshal  Wiis 
very  courteously  received  by  Buckingham,  the 
Earl  of  Dorset,  and  other  courtiers. 

The  French  court  complained,  through  its  am- 
bassador, as  well  of  the  general  infraction  of  the 
promises  made  by  Charles  and  his  father  of  a 
full  toleration,  as  of  the  treatment  of  the  queen 
and  her  domestics;  and  it  had  also  requested  his 
majesty  the  King  of  Great  Britain  to  ordain  a 
better  aud  more  moderate  usage  of  his  subjects 
professing  the  Catholic  apostolical  Roman  reli- 
gion. The  English  council,  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  Catholics  were  being  disarmeil,  fined, 
imprisoned,  and  made  to  compound  with  tlie 
sacrifice  of  their  pro])erty  for  the  ])ri\ilege,  not 
to  profess  their  religion  openly,  but  to  live  iu 
England,  insisted  that  there  w;\s  no  persecution, 
no  infraction  of  the  treaty  upon  that  jjuint.  Tliey 
boasted  that  his  pre.sent  majesty  had  made  no 
new  laws  against  the  Catholics,  and  that  he  had 
not  allowed  one  drop  of  blood  to  be  spilt,  either 
of  Jesuit,  priest,  or  other  Roman  Catholic, since 
his  accession.  They  could  not  deny  that  Charles 
and  his  father  had  allowed  the  French  court  to 
interfere  in  tlie  religion  and  government  of  the 
nation;  they  admitted  all  the  articles  of  the  mar- 
riage-treaty, which  had  been  confirmed  by  Charles 
•  since  his  accession,  but  they  pretended  that  all 
I  the  religious  ]>art  of  that  treaty  was  simjily  a 
j  matter  of  form  to  satisfy  the  Roman  Catholic 
party  of  France,  and  the  ))ope,  who  might  other- 

I  ^  Sir  H.  Ellis,  ColUction  of  Letters. 
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wise  have  withheld  the  necessary  dispensation. 
When  statesmen  could  make  ti-eaties  and  speak 
of  them  a  few  months  after  in  this  maimer,  na- 
tional agreements  were  no  better  than  so  mvich 
dirty  paper.  Tlie  English  council  then  turned 
the  tables  upon  the  French,  who  had  not  been 
more  honest,  but  who  had  taken  good  care  not 
to  commit  themselves,  as  the  English  court  had 
done,  by  signing  treaties  and  specific  clauses.  It 
was  alleged  that  King  Louis  had  solemnly  pro- 
mised, as  a  sequel  to  the  marriage  of  his  sister, 
to  convert  his  alliance  with  England  into  an  al- 
liance offensive  and  defensive — to  co-operate  with 
arms  and  money  for  the  recovery  of  the  Pala- 
tinate— to  allow  Count  Mansfeldt  to  land  at  Ca- 
lais, with  free  permission  on  all  occasions  tomarch, 
take  u])  quarters  in  France,  or  re-embark — and 
to  assist  Mansfeldt,  the  King  of  Denmark,  and 
the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany;  and  the 
council  maintained  that  none  of  these  promises 
had  been  ke]3t,  and  that  hence  numerous  disasters 
had  befallen  the  friends,  relations,  and  allies  of 
King  Charles.  They  also  accused  Louis  of  not 
conforming  to  the  articles  he  had  entered  into 
with  the  Huguenots,  and  particularly  those  of 
Rochelle,  who  had  consented  to  accept  them  by 
the  friendly  interposition  of  King  Charles;  and 
they  asserted  that  his  majesty  considered  him- 
self bound,  not  only  by  the  ])rayers  of  the  party 
interested  and  the  confidence  they  reposed  in  him, 
but  also  by  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  world 
at  large,  to  imj^ortune  his  brother-in-law  to  ob- 
serve this  compact  with  liis  Protestant  subjects. 
On  the  other  great  point  the  council  admitted 
that  it  was  expressly  promised  in  the  treaty  of 
marriage  that  Madame  Henrietta  Maria  and  all 
her  household  should  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion,  and  that  all  her  servants  and 
ofhcers  should  be  French  Roman  Catholics,  se- 
lected by  his  most  Christian  majesty;  but  they 
insisted  that  neither  the  letter  nor  the  spirit  of 
the  agreement  had  been  violated,  for,  though  the 
French  had  been  sent  back,  it  was  not  as  Catho- 
lics, but  as  offenders  who  had  disturbed  the  affairs 
of  the  kingdom  and  the  domestic  government  of 
his  majesty's  house.  They  then  assei'ted,  as 
proofs,  several  flagi'ant  cases,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  the  most  impoi-tant: — 1.  That  the  bishop 
and  his  priests  had  created  factions  and  dissen- 
sions— excited  fear  and  mistrust  in  the  Protes- 
tants— encouraged  the  Catholics,  and  even  insti- 
gated the  disaffected  in  parliament.  2.  That 
some  of  the  French  had  lent  their  names  to  others 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  houses  in  the  fields, 
where,  under  their  protection,  j^riests  had  their 
retreat  and  performed  their  masses,  &c.  3.  That 
they  had  converted  the  queen's  own  lodgings 
into  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  Jesuits  and  fugi- 
tives, and  a  })lace  of  security  for  the  j-jcrsons,  pro- 


perty, and  papers  of  such  as  had  violated  tlie 
laws.  4.  That  they  had  laboured  to  create  In  the 
gentle  mind  of  the  queen  a  repugnance  to  all  that 
his  majesty  desired  or  ordered,  even  to  what  he 
did  for  tlie  honour  of  his  dignity,  and  for  the 
comfort  and  establishment  of  his  householtl,  and 
had  avowedly  fomented  discords  between  their 
majesties  as  a  thing  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
their  church.  5.  That  they  had  subjected  the 
person  of  the  queen  to  the  rules  of,  as  it  were, 
monastic  obedience,  in  order  to  oblige  her  to  do 
many  base  and  servile  acts,  which  were  not  only 
unworthy  of  the  majesty  of  a  queen,  but  also 
very  dangerous  to  her  health.  G.  That  they  had 
abused  the  influence  which  they  had  acquired 
over  the  tenderness  and  religious  mind  of  lier 
majesty,  so  far  as  to  lead  her  a  long  way  on  foot, 
through  a  park,  the  gates  of  which  had  been  ex- 
pressly ordered  by  the  Count  de  Tilliers  to  be 
kept  open,  to  go  in  devotion  to  a  place  (Tyburn), 
where  it  had  been  the  custom  to  execute  the  most 
infamous  malefactors  and  criminals  of  all  sorts, 
exposed  on  the  entrance  of  a  high  road ;  an  act 
not  only  of  shame  and  mockery  towards  the  queen, 
but  of  reproach  and  calumny  of  the  king's  pre- 
decessors of  glorious  memory,  as  accusing  them 
of  tyranny  in  having  put  to  death  innocent  per- 
sons, whom  these  people  look  upon  as  martyrs ; 
although,  on  the  contrary,  not  one  of  them  had 
been  executed  on  account  of  religion,  but  for  high 
treason.  7.  That  King  Charles  having  borne 
with  them  long,  and  admonished  them  in  the  vain 
hope  of  amendment,  and  being  most  anxious  to 
preserve  a  good  understanding  and  friendship 
with  his  dear  brother,  he  had  commissioned  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  to  go  from  Holland  into 
France,  to  give  full  information  in  these  matters, 
conce4ving  the  duke,  who  had  contributed  so 
much  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  marriage,  to 
be  the  most  projjer  agent;  but  that  this  journey 
had  been  prevented  by  the  intimation  which  was 
given  to  the  duke  that  the  King  of  France  was 
averse  to  it.  Bassompierre  defended,  as  best  he 
could,  and  without  any  scrupulous  adherence  to 
truth,  the  political  conduct  of  his  own  court;  and 
he  then  spoke  for  the  expelled  French  attendants, 
palliating  or  denying  altogether  the  charges 
biought  against  them.  With  respect  to  the  pro- 
cession to  Tyburn  and  the  jirayers  offered  there, 
he  told  the  council  he  knew  very  well  that  they 
themselves  did  not  believe  that  stoiy  which  they 
wished  to  make  other  people  believe.  It  was 
true,  he  said,  that  the  Queen  of  Great  Biitain, 
by  permission  of  the  king  her  husband,  kept  her 
jubilee  in  the  chapel  of  the  fathers  of  the  ora- 
tory at  St.  James's ;  and  after  her  devotions, 
which  terminated  with  vespers,  she  went  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening  to  promenade  in  St.  James's 
Park,  and  thence  to  Hyde  Park,  as  she  had  often 
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(lono  before,  but  that  slie  did  not  go  in  proces- 
gion,  nor  say  any  prayers,  nor  kneel,  nor  approach 
the  gibbet  within  fifty  paces.  But,  not  satisfied 
with  his  denial,  he  offered  to  justify  the  fact,  or 
rather  that  part  of  it  which  related  to  praying 
for  those  who  had  suffered  at  Tyburn,  if  it  had 
taken  place,  upon  the  plea  that  such  prayers 
were  acts  of  Christian  piety  and  humanity,  and 
that  they  in  no  wise  called  in  question  the  justice 
that  had  sentenced  the  malefactors.  In  the  end 
of  all,  Charles  conceded  that  his  wife  shoiild  have 
one  French  bishop  and  twelve  French  priests 
(none  of  them  to  be  Jesuits),  two  French  ladies 
of  the  bed-chamber,  and  three  French  femmes  de 
chamhre,  a  laundress,  a  clear-starcher,  two  phy- 
sicians, one  apothecaiy,  a  surgeon,  a  lord-cham- 
berlain, an  equerry,  a  secretary,  a  gentleman 
iLsher,  three  valets,  cooks  at  discretion,  two 
chapels,  ten  musicians,  a  burying-groimd,  and  the 
particular  gloiy  of  giving  freedom  to  a  certain 
number  of  English  priests  detained  in  prison. 
Bassoiu])ierre  left  London  with  sixteen  English 
I)riests  included  in  his  numerous  retinue.  Buck- 
ingham followed  him  on  his  road  to  talk  about 
his  own  expedition  to  Paris,  but  the  marshal 
now  persuaded  him  to  break  off  or  delay  that 
journey.  As  soon  as  Bassompierre  arrived  at 
Paris,  he  found  (what  he  knew  very  well  before) 
that  the  coming  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was 
not  agreeable ;  and  the  queen  herself  desired  him 
to  write  and  let  him  know  that  he  should  desist 
from  it.' 

It  has  been  generally  admitted  by  historians 
— and  Ave  see  slight  ground  for  questioning  the 
received  opinion — that  from  this  moment  Buck- 
ingham, Avho  had  been  heard  to  swear  that  he 
would  go  into  France  again  in  spite  of  King 
Louis — as  an  enemy,  if  they  would  not  admit  him 
as  a  friend^determined  at  all  hazards  to  force  a 
war  with  France  upon  his  master,  wlio  had  not 
the  means  of  honoui'ably  supporting  the  war  in 
whicli  he  was  ali-eady  engaged  with  Spain.  It 
is  true  that  there  had  been  many  previous  causes 
of  difference  between  the  two  courts — that  there 
had  been  seizures  of  ships  and  merchandise  on 
both  sides.  But  it  was  not  till  this  critical  junc- 
ture that  Charles  gave  Soubise  a  royal  commis- 
sion to  levy  men  and  ships  under  ])retext  of  their 
being  employed  against  Spain.- 

The  relief  of  the  Rochellers— the  support  of 
the  Huguenot  Protestant  cause  in  France — had 
ever  been  an  object  near  to  the  hearts  of  the 
English  people;  and  it  is  jiretty  safe  to  conjecture 
that,  among  the  motives  that  drove  Charles  and 
the  favourite  into  this  rash  Avar  Asas  a  glinmiering 
of  hope  that  they  might  thereby  recover  the 
short  popularity  they  had  enjoyed  during  the 
last  parliament  of  King  James.     By  the  month 


of  ]\ray  (1627)  they  had  collected  a  fleet  of  100 
sail,  giving  out  that  it  was  intended  to  chastise 
the  Spaniards  and  retrieve  the  honour  lost  on 
the  Isla  de  Leon.  Buckingham,  Avho,  it  appears, 
attributed  that  failm-e  to  the  circumstance  of  his 
not  having  personally  commanded,  resoh-ed  to 
go  with  the  present  expedition  as  high-admiral 
and  generalissimo.  This  self-confident,  A'ain- 
glorious  man  had  no  knoAvledge  or  experience  of 
the  art  of  Avar :  he  had  neA'er  seen  a  gun  fired 
except  on  parade  or  in  a  salute,  and  his  high  pre- 
sum])tion  made  him  despise  the  advice  and  guid- 
ance of  others.  But,  as  if  this  A\'ex-e  not  enough 
to  insure  fresh  defeat  and  disgrace,  he  Avent  to 
sea  Avithout  any  concert  or  understanding  Avith 
those  Avith  Avhom  he  Avas  to  act.  Leaving  Ports- 
mouth on  the  27th  of  June,  with  his  100  ships 
and  7000  land  troops,  who  knew  not  whither  they 
AA^ere  going,  he  came  to  anchor  off  Rochelle  on 
the  11th  of  July.  There  he  expected  to  be  re- 
ceived with  open  arms,  but  the  Bochellers  refused 
to  admit  him  into  their  tOAvn,  and  advised  him 
to  go  and  make  himself  master  of  the  isle  of  Bhe, 
in  the  neighbourhood.  On  the  following  day  he 
landed  a  part  of  his  army  under  the  fire  of  his 
ships,  and  defeated  a  small  French  force  com- 
manded by  Thoira.s,  the  governor  of  the  island. 
Buckingham  then  Avasted  four  or  fi\'e  days  in 
landing  the  i-est  of  his  troops,  or  in  doing  nothing. 
Thoiras  employed  this  precious  time  in  conveying 
all  the  Avine  and  provisions  from  the  town  of  St. 
^Martin  into  the  strong  fortress,  and  in  improving 
the  defences  of  the  ca.stle.  When  Buckingham 
moA'ed,  instead  of  taking  the  fort  of  La  Pree, 
Avhich  then  might  easily  liave  been  done,  he 
turned  it  and  left  it  in  his  rear.  He  poured  his 
troops  into  the  bare  and  empty  toAvu  of  St.  Mar- 
tin; but  the  citadel,  strongly  placed  on  a  rock, 
filled  the  minds  of  those  Avho  kneAv  something 
about  Avar  Avith  serious  apprehensions.  Bucking- 
ham, Avho  had  expected  to  take  it  by  a  coup-de- 
hiain,  noAv  resolved  upon  a  regular  siege,  the  pre- 
parations for  whicli  Avere  much  criticized.  On 
the  14th  of  August  Charles  A\-rote  to  felicitate 
(rather  prematurely)  thefa\'ourite  upon  his  taking 
of  Rhe — to  promise  him  more  men — more  pro- 
visions— more  money — and  to  tell  him  to  prose- 
cute the  war,  and  "by  no  means  to  be  the  fii"st 
motioner  of  a  treaty  ....  but  if  the  French 
court  should  offer,  then  to  hearken,  but  not  to 
believe  too  hastily."'  In  the  same  letter  the  king- 
spoke  of  a  manifesto,  AA'hich  Buckingham  had 
prepared,  to  rouse  all  the  French  Protestants  to 
arms.  ''I  would  AAish  you,"  he  says,  "to  alter 
one  point  in  it,  that,  whereas  ye  seem  to  make 
the  cause  of  religion  the  only  reason  that  made 
me  take  arms,  I  Avotdd  only  leaA'e  you  declare  it 
the  chief  cause;  you  haA-e  no  need  to  name  any 


'  Ahibassadis  de  Bassonipien-e. 
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other."  The  manifesto,  when  it  went  fortli  to 
the  Huguenots,  seconded  by  Soubise,  his  bi-other, 
the  Duke  of  Rohan,  and  their  stirring  agents, 
produced  a  much  greater  eliect  than  Bucking- 
ham's great  guns  were  doing.  In  the  south  of 
Finance  the  Protestants  rose  almost  to  a  man, 
and  the  Rochellers,  for  the  last  time,  openly 
raised  the  standai-d  of  revolt.  Towards  tlie  end 
of  August — for  days  and  weeks  went  on  without 


any  impi-ession  being  made  upon  the  citadel — an 
attempt  was  made,  or  was  said  to  have  been 
made,  upon  the  life  of  Buckingham  by  a  French 
Pajjist  or  Jesuit,  with  a  thick  three-edged  knife.' 
Notwithstanding  Cliai-les's  praise  that  tlie  duke 
was  "a  proficient  in  the  trade  of  war  which  he 
had  so  happily  begun,"  every  part  of  the  service 
was  conducted  wildly  aud  at  random.  Eveu  the 
fleet,  which  remained  to  prevent  the  landing  of 


any  French  reinfoi'cements  upon  the  island,  did 
its  duty  so  badly  that,  on  the  28th  of  September, 
a  French  flotilla  bi'oke  through  and  re- victualled 
the  garrison  of  St.  Martin,  which  must  other- 
wise have  surrendered  for  want  of  provisions. 
The  army  was  quite  ready  to  lay  the  whole  blame 
upon  the  navy,  and  to  be  gone  ;  and  the  colonels 
of  regiments  signed  a  paper  which  recommended 
the  abandonment  of  the  siege.  Buckingham 
knew  not  whether  he  should  go  or  stay,  changing 
his  mind  several  times  a-day.  On  the  1st  of 
August  the  king  wrote  to  apologize  for  his  slow- 
ness, the  cause  whereof  was  the  hardness  of 
getting  mariners  and  the  slow  proceedings  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  navy;  but  he  assured  the 
duke  that  his  friend  the  Earl  of  Holland  should 
soon  be  with  him;  and  he  thauked  him  for  his 
stout  heart  in  not  leaving  the  siege  and  coming 
home.^      Holland  landed  on  the  island  of  Rhe 


on  the  27th  of  October,  with  1500  men ;  and  the 
Rochellers  sent  a  reinforcement  of  600  or  700. 
On  the  6th  of  November  the  duke,  who  had  not 
made  a  single  breach,  led  his  men  to  storm  the 
hard  rocks  and  walls  of  the  citadel,  where  they 
were  repulsed  with  loss  at  all  points.  He  then 
turned  to  retreat  to  his  ships ;  but  this  was  no 
longer  an  easy  operation.  Marshal  Schomberg, 
with  a  considerable  Fi-ench  army,  had  thrown 
himself  between  the  duke  and  the  fleet,  and  had 
put  a  strong  corps  and  artillery  into  the  fort  of 
La  Pree,  which  Buckingham  had  left  in  his  rear. 
There  was  also  to  cross  a  narrow  causeway, 
flanked  on  both  sides  with  marshes  and  salt-pits, 
and  now  swept  by  Schomberg  with  a  cross  fire. 
Not  a  single  precaution  had  been  taken,  and 
nothing  but  the  native  courage  of  the  men  and 
their  leader  (for  Buckingham  himself  was  per- 
sonally brave)  prevented  a  surrender  at  discre- 


'  Hardwicke  State  Papers.  The  very  most  was  made  of  this 
incident,  as  if  to  endear  the  favourite  to  all  good  Protestants. 
As  soon  as  he  came  home  covered  with  disgrace,  a  narrative  was 
published  in  a  quarto  pamphlet ;  and  to  make  the  thing  more 
striking  to  vulgar  minds,  tliere  was  given  in  it  a  woodcut  repre- 
senting the  identical  thick  three  edged  knife. 

■^  The  plan  of  La  RocheUe,  given  above,  is  derived  from  the 
following  authorities : — "  Plan  de  la  Ville  et  des  Environs  de  La 
Kochelle,  ensemble  dea  Porta,  Redoubts,  et  Lignes,  &c.  .  .  .  que 
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le  Roy  y  a  fait  faire  pour  I'enuirouner.  Desseignfi  par  le  com- 
mandement  de  sa  Mte.  par  le  Sr.  du  Carlo,  Ingenieur  et  Geo- 
graphe  ordinaii-e  de  sa  Mte. ,  Ao.  1628."  "  Cart.e  particulieri  des 
Costea  de  Poittou,  Aimis,  et  de  la  Roclielle,  Ac.     Pari';,  1627." 

3  Hardwicke  Papers.  Charles  tells  Buckingham  that  he  fears 
lest  "  some  rascal  may  cast  doubts  in  the  army,  as  if  I  neglected 
you,  which  I  imagine  is  likely  enough  to  fall  out,  since  some 
villains  here  stick  not  to  divulge  it."  Tliese  hard  terms,  rascal, 
villain,  <fcc.,  are  constantly  flowing  from  the  roy.ol  pen. 
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tion,  or  an  absolute  destructiou.  The  English 
rushed  like  bull-dogs  upon  the  causeway;  and 
when  they  got  beyond  it,  notwithstanding  their 
frightful  loss,  they  turned  their  faces  towards 
the  French,  formed  in  good  order,  and  offered 
them  battle.  But  Schomberg,  too  glad  to  see 
them  gone,  declined  the  contest,  and  permitted 
them  to  re-embark  without  offering  them  further 
molestation.  The  precious  finiits  of  this  expedi- 
tion were  the  loss  of  half  the  English  troops  that 
had  been  engaged  in  it,  and  the  speedy  ruin  of 
the  Rochellers  and  French  Protestants.  The 
duke,  still  loath  to  leave  the  French  shore,  and 
seeing  no  hope  of  doing  anything  near  Rochelle, 
where  an  immense  army  was  concentrating  under 
the  command  of  Louis'  brother,  Gaston,  Duke  of 
Orleans,  conceived  .some  very  notable  project 
upon  that  old  jewel  of  the  English  crown,  the 
city  of  Calais;  and  his  master  had  written  to  tell 
him  that  he  much  approved  of  that  design,  and 
would  see  him  provided  in  all  things  necessary 
for  the  execution  of  it  with  all  diligence;  "and 
for  secrecy,"  added  Charles,  "  I  shall  speak  of  it 
to  no  living  soul  but  to  Jack  Epslie,  whom  I 


have  sent  for."'     But  when  the  favourite  counted 
his  losses,  he  thought  it  better  to  give  up  this 
enterprise  and  return  sti'aight  to  England,  where, 
as  his  master  told  him,  he  could  not  come  sooner 
than  welcome.     And,  in  effect,  when  he  arrived 
at  the  end  of  November,  with  a  disgi'aced  flag 
and  a  murmm-ing  fleet,  Charles  received  him  with 
an  increase  rather  than  a  diminution  of  aftection 
and  confidence,  at  which  people  lifted  up  their 
hands;  and  some  said  that  assuredly  nothing  but 
death  would  part  the  king  and  this  minister.    The 
nation  was  now  sorely  hurt  in  its  pride,  and  thus 
made  the  more  sensible  to  the  illegal  attacks  on 
its  purse.     "The  refusers,"  as  those  were  called 
who  resisted  the  loan,  had  been  brought  up  to 
London  and  imprisoned  by  scores.     "When  they 
claimed  their  liberty  by  habeas  corpus,  they  were 
told  that  they  were  detained  by  the  king's  especial 
commandment.     Selden  and  the  other  constitu- 
tional lawyei-s  referred  to  Magna  Charta  and  its 
thirty-times- repeated   confirmation  by   different 
sovereigns;  and  their  discourses  sent  the  people 
to  study  the  ancient  charters  and  rights  of  the 
nation. 


CHAPTER  VII.— CIVIL  AND  MILITARY   HISTORY.— a.d.  1628—1620. 

CHARLES    I. 

Charles  summons  his  parliament — lie  proceeds  to  raise  money  before  it  assembles — Indignation  at  this  uncon- 
stitutional measure— Formidable  array  against  him  in  the  House  of  Commons — His  menacing  s]>eech  to  them 
— Their  independent  conduct— Their  resolutions  passed  about  the  liberty  of  the  subject- Their  "Petition  of 
Right" — Indirect  reply  of  Charles  to  the  petition — He  threatens  to  prorogue  parliament — Ee-entment  of  the 
commons  in  consequence — Their  debate— Their  attacks  on  the  Duke  of  Buckingham — The  lords  join  them  in 
applying  for  an  answer  to  the  Petition  of  Kight — Charles  assents  to  the  petition — He  abruptly  prorogues 
parliament — Rochelle  closely  invested — Continuing  dislike  of  the  nation  against  Buckingham— He  resolves 
to  attempt  the  relief  of  Rochelle — He  is  assassinated  at  Portsmouth — Account  of  Felton  the  assassin— Conduct 
of  Charles  on  hearing  of  the  duke's  death— Funeral  of  Buckingham — Trial  and  execution  of  Felton — Capture 
of  Rochelle — Meeting  of  parliament — Their  indignation  at  the  infringements  of  the  Petition  of  Right — The 
king  summons  the  lords  and  commons  to  Whitehall — His  address  to  them — He  defends  his  proceedings  in 
enforcing  tonnage  and  poundage — Resolutions  of  the  commons  in  defence  of  conscience  and  property — Charles 
demands  a  settlement  of  tonnage  and  poundage — The  parliament  withhold  their  answer — They  demand  the 
redress  of  religious  grievances — First  appearance  of  Oliver  Cromwell  in  parliament — Attacks  on  Bishop  Land 
and  Arminianism — The  house  commanded  by  the  king  to  adjourn — The  members  continue  their  procaedings 
— They  detain  the  speaker  in  the  chair — Articles  resolved  by  the  hcusa — Charles  dissolves  this  his  third 
parliament— The  chief  recusants  sent  to  the  Tower — The  king's  arbitrary  designs  against  them  checked — Their 
refusal  to  submit — Their  trial  and  sentence— Oppressive  proceedings  against  Richard  Chambers. 


UCH  was  the  state  of  afliiirs  at 
home  when  Charles  was  persuaded, 
mucli  against  his  own  feelings,  to 
summon  a  parliament,  iu  order 
to  obtain  the  means  of  renewing, 
with  better  success,  the  war  abroad. 
The  writs  were  issued  on  the  29th  of  January 
for  a  parliament  to  meet  on  the  17th  of  March  ; 


but  they  had  scarcely  gone  forth  when  the  king 
appointed  commissioners  to  collect  war-money 
from  the  different  counties,  and  inform  the  people 
that  if  they  paid  dutifully  the  sums  required  of 
them  he  would  meet  the  parliament,  if  not,  he 
would  tliink  of  some  more  speedy  way.     Upon 


'  Ilardwicl-e  Papers.      This  Jack  Epslie  was  a  confident  al 
messenger,  mu-h  empIo5-e<l  by  Buckingli.'vni. 
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tliis  mad  proceeding  there  arose  a  universal  cry 
of  disappointment  and  auger:  the  commissioners 
stood  aghast,  and  Charles  made  haste  to  revoke 
the  commission  by  a  proclamation,  wherein  he 
promised  to  rely  on  the  love  of  his  people  as 
expi-essed  by  parliament.  But  this  revocation 
could  not  undo  the  mischief  'which  had  been  so 
rashly  done ;  and,  pinched  by  his  necessities, 
Cliarles  in  a  few  days  proceeded  to  imjDose  some 
new  duties  on  merchandise  of  his  own  authority. 
Both  ministers  and  judges  seem  to  have  feared 
impeachment:  the  judges  had  the  honesty  to  de- 
clare that  the  duties  were  illegal;  and  here  again 
the  king  retraced  his  steps,  and  called  in  his 
orders.'  At  this  time  Charles  had  an  unusual 
number  of  troops  at  his  command,  and  a  project 
was  entertained,  and  even  settled  in  all  its  details, 
for  the  bringing  over  some  thousands  of  foreign 
mercenaries.  Hence  arose  a  gi-eater  excitement 
than  ever,  and  a  resolution  to  return  the  most 
patriotic  or  democratic  members  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  people  of  Westminster  elected 
Bradshaw,  a  brewer,  and  Maurice,  a  grocer; 
other  places  followed  their  example  in  rejecting 
the  men  that  had  betrayed  either  timidity  or  sub- 
serviency to  the  court.  When  the  commons 
met,  on  the  I7th  of  March,  their  house  was 
crowded,  and  their  aggregate  wealth  was  said  to 
be  three  times  greater  tlian  that  of  the  House  of 
Lords — such  had  been  the  fruits  of  commerce 
and  industry — such  the  rise  of  the  third  estate, 
which  had  now  the  power  as  well  as  the  right  of 
asserting  its  due  influence.  It  was  also  observed 
that  many  of  the  j^opula)-  members  were  followed 
up  to  London  by  a  train  of  well-doing,  hardy 
freeholders,  far  more  numerous  than  the  train  of 
any  of  the  peers.  Shortly  before  their  assembling, 
Charles  (as  boons  and  gi-eat  graces)  liberated 
seventy-eight  gentlemen  who  were  in  prison  for 
refusing  to  contribute  to  his  forced  loan,  opened 
tlie  gates  of  the  Tower  to  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  and 
restored  Archbishop  Abbot  to  the  exercise  of  his 
authority.  But  such  was  the  temper  of  Charles, 
that  he  could  not  make  an  opening  speech  to  go 
in  tune  with  the  times.  "I  have  called  you  to- 
gether," said  he,  "judging  a  parliament  to  be  the 
ancient,  the  speediest,  and  the  best  way,  to  give 
such  supply  as  to  secure  ourselves  and  save  oiir 
friends  from  imminent  ruin.  Every  man  must 
now  do  according  to  his  conscience;  wherefore  if 
you,  which  God  forbid,  should  not  do  your  duties 
in  contributing  what  this  state  at  this  time  needs, 
I  must,  in  discharge  of  my  conscience,  use  those 
■other  means  which  God  has  put  into  my  hands 
to  save  that  which  the  follies  of  other  men  may 
otherwise  hazard  to  lose.  Take  not  this  as  a 
threatening  (I  scorn  to  threaten  any  but  my 
equals),  but  as  an  admonition  from  him  that, 


'  Riiskworih;  Somers'  Tracts;   Rymer. 


both  out  of  nature  and  duty,  hath  most  care  of 
your  preservation  and  prosperities."  ^ 

The  commons  had  not  met  to  threaten;  they 
were  cool  and  collected,  and  did  not  even  lose 
temper  at  this  irritating  speech,  or  the  more  bit- 
ing harangue  of  the  lord-keeper,  who  told  them 
that  the  king  had  chosen  a  parliamentary  way  to 
obtain  supplies,  not  as  the  only  way,  but  as  the 
fittest;  not  because  he  was  destitute  of  other 
means,  but  because  this  was  most  agreeable  to 
the  goodness  of  his  own  most  gracious  disposi- 
tion. "If  this  be  deferred,"  cried  this  jirecious 
politician,  "necessity  and  the  sword  may  make 
way  for  others.  Remember  his  majesty's  admo- 
nition; I  say  remember  it!"  Here  was  threaten- 
ing enough;  but  the  house  maintained  its  com- 
posure, and,  without  invective  or  much  delay, 
resolved  to  grant  five  subsidies,  and  agreed  that 
the  whole  should  be  paid  within  the  year;  but 
they  also  resolved  that  the  king  should  not  have 
this  money  until  he  formally  recognized  some  of 
the  most  sacred  rights  of  the  people,  and  gave  a 
solemn  pledge  for  the  redress  of  grievances.  "  It 
will  in  us  be  wrong  done  to  oiirselves,  to  our  pos- 
terity, to  our  consciences,  if  we  forego  this  just 
claim  and  pretension,"  said  Sir  Francis  Seymour. 
Coke,  more  vigorous  than  ever,  because  more  pa- 
triotic, invoked  the  ancient  laws,  and  made  se- 
veral effective  speeches  against  forced  loans  and 
irregular  imprisonments.  Other  members  spoke 
well  and  at  large  upon  the  recent  abuses  of  billet- 
ing soldiers,  raising  money  by  loans,  by  benevo- 
lences, and  privy  seals;  "and,  what  was  too  fresh 
in  memory,  the  imprisonment  of  certain  gentle - 
men,who  refused  to  lend,  and,  afterwards  bringing 
their  habeas  corpus,  were,  nevertheless,  remanded 
to  prison.'"  In  vain  one  court  member  bade 
them  take  heed  of  distrusting  the  king,  who  was 
young  and  vigorous,  and  did  these  and  the  like 
things  out  of  necessity ;  in  vain  another  spoke  of 
the  king's  goodness  being  next  oi^y  to  that  of 
God;  the  commons  would  not  be  moved  a  hair's 
breadth  from  their  purpose.  "Let  us  work  while 
we  have  time,"  cried  Coke;  "I  am  absolutely  for 
giving  supply  to  his  majesty,  but  yet  with  some 
caution.  Let  us  not  flatter  ourselves.  Who  will 
give  subsidies  if  the  king  may  impose  what  he 
will?  I  know  he  is  a  religious  king,  free  from 
personal  vices ;  but  he  deals  with  other  men's 
hands,  and  sees  with  other  men's  eyes."  On  the 
8th  day  of  May  the  commons  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolutions,  witliout  a  dissentient  voice : — 
"1.  That  no  freeman  ought  to  be  committed,  or 
detained  in  prison,  or  otherwise  restrained,  by 
command  of  the  king,  or  the  pi'iyy  council,  or  any 
other;  unless  some  cause  of  the  commitment,  de- 
tainer, or  restraint,  be  expressed,  for  which,  by 
law,  he  ought  to  be  committed,  detained,  or  re- 
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stniiued.  2.  That  the  ■writ  of  habeas  corpus  can- 
not be  denied,  but  ought  to  be  granted  to  every 
man  that  is  committed  or  detained  in  prison,  or 
otherwise  restrained  by  the  command  of  the  king, 
the  privy  council,  or  any  other;  he  praying  tlie 
same.  3.  That  if  a  freeman  be  committed  or  de- 
tained in  prison,  or  otherwise  restrained,  by  com- 
mand of  the  king,  privy  council,  or  any  other,  no 
cause  of  such  commitment,  &c.,  being  expressed  ; 
and  the  same  be  returned  upon  an  habeas  corpus 
granted  for  the  said  party,  that  then  he  ought  to 
be  delivered  or  bailed.  4.  That  the  ancient  and 
undoubted  right  of  every  freeman  is,  that  he 
hath  a  full  and  absolute  property  in  his  goods 
and  estate;  and  that  no  tax,  tallage,  loan,  bene- 
volence, or  other  like  charges,  ought  to  be  com- 
manded, or  levied  by  the  king  or  his  ministers, 
witliout  common  assent  of  parliament."'  The 
lords  were  not  altogether  j  >repared  to  second  the 
commons;  the  king  was  determined  to  cling  to 
the  prerogatives  or  abuses  of  his  predecessors ; 
and,  above  all,  to  that  particular  practice  by 
which,  at  his  own  will,  he  sent  the  subject  to  a 
prison,  without  assigning  cause,  or  bringing  him 
to  a  fair  trial;  and,  though  eager  for  the  five  sub- 
sidies, which  he  must  have  well  known  he  could 
not  get  without  gratifying  the  commons,  Charles 
let  his  intentions  appear  broadly  through  a  very 
thin  and  transparent  veil  of  compliment  and  ca- 
jolery. Buckingham  also  did  infinite  mischief  to 
his  cause,  by  an  impertinent  interference,  which 
was  denounced  in  the  commons  by  Sir  John 
Eliot.  Meanwhile  the  mighty  stream  rolled  on- 
ward in  its  resistless  course.  After  some  con- 
ferences with  the  lords,  who  were  as  anxious  as 
themselves  to  put  an  end  at  Iciist  to  arbitrary 
imprisonment,  the  commons,  on  the  2Sth  of  May, 
prayed  the  king's  assent  to  the  celeV)rated  "Pe- 
tition OF  Right."  They  liumbly  showed  to  his 
majesty  that,  by  the  statute  made  in  the  reign  of 
King  Edward  I.,  commonly  called  Statutum  de 
TaUaijio  nan,  concedendo,  no  tallage  or  aid  could 
be  levieel  by  the  king  without  consent  of  parlia- 
ment; that,  by  authority  of  parliament,  holden 
in  the  25th  year  of  King  Edward  III.,  it  was  de- 
clared and  enacted,  that  from  thenceforth  no  pei'- 
son  should  be  comj^elled  to  make  any  loans  to 
the  king — such  loans  being  against  reason  and 
the  franoliises  of  the  laud.  "And,"  continued 
the  petition,  "  by  other  laws  of  this  realm,  it  is 
l^rovided,  that  none  should  be  charged,  by  any 
charge  or  imposition  called  a  benevolence,  nor  by 
such  like  charge;  by  which  the  statute  before 
mentioned,  and  the  other  the  good  laws  and  sta- 
tutes of  this  realm,  your  subjects  have  inherited 
this  freedom,  that  they  should  not  be  comj)elled 
to  contribute  to  any  tax,  tallage,  aid,  or  other  like 
charge,  not  set  by  common  consent  in  parliament; 


yet,  nevertheless,  of  late  divers  commissions,  di- 
rected to  sundi'y  commissioners,  in  several  coun- 
ties, with  instructions,  have  issued,  by  pretext 
whereof  youi-  people  have  been  in  divers  places 
assembled,  and  requu-ed  to  lend  certain  sums  of 
money  unto  your  majesty,  and  many  of  them, 
upon  their  refusal  so  to  do,  have  had  an  unlaw- 
ful oath  administered  unto  them,  not  warrajitable 
by  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm,  and  have 
been  constrained  to  become  bound  to  make  ap- 
pearance and  give  attendance  before  yoiu*  privv 
council,  and  in  other  places;  and  others  of  them 
have  therefore  been  imprisoned,  confined,  and 
sundry  other  ways  molested  and  disquieted;  and 
divers  other  charges  have  been  laid  and  levied 
upon  your  people  in  several  counties,  by  lord- 
lieutenants,  deputy-lieutenants,  commissioners  for 
musters,  justices  of  peace,  and  others,  by  com- 
mand or  direction  from  your  majesty  or  your 
privy  council,  against  the  laws  and  free  customs 
of  this  realm."  Then,  invoking  Magna  Charta, 
the  commons  declared,  that,  by  that  great  charter 
of  the  liberties  of  England,  it  was  enacted,  that 
no  freeman  should  suffer  in  person  or  property, 
be  imprisoned,  outlawed,  or  exiled,  or  in  any 
manner  destroyed,  but  by  the  lawful  judgment  of 
his  peers  or  by  the  law  of  the  land.  ''Neverthe- 
less," they  continued,  "against  the  tenor  of  the 
said  statutes,  and  other  the  good  laws  and  sta- 
tutes of  your  realm,  to  that  end  pi-ovided,  divers 
of  your  subjects  have  of  late  been  imprisoned, 
without  any  cause  showed;  and  when,  for  their 
deliverance,  they  were  brought  before  your  jus- 
tices, by  your  majesty's  writs  of  habeas  corpus, 
there  to  undergo  and  receive,  as  the  court  should 
order,  and  their  keepera  comma.nded  to  certify 
the  causes  of  their  detainer,  no  cause  was  certi- 
fied, but  that  they  were  detained  by  your  majes- 
ty's special  command,  signified  by  the  lords  of 
your  privy  council;  and  yet  were  retm-ned  back 
to  several  prisons,  without  being  charged  with 
anything,  to  which  they  might  make  answer  by 
due  process  of  law."  They  next  recited  how  of 
late  great  companies  of  soldiers  and  marinei"s  had 
been  dispersed  through  the  counties  and  billeted 
in  the  private  houses  of  the  inhabitants,  to  their 
gi-eat  grievance  and  vexation,  and  against  the 
laws  and  customs  of  this  realm.  And  they  then 
proceeded  to  make  their  complaint  against  mar- 
tiid  law,  which  had  been  introduced,  ostensibly 
at  least,  to  check  the  excesses  of  the  troops  des- 
tined for  the  continental  wars.  They  -  ^id  the 
king,  that,  by  the  said  great  charter  and  other 
laws  and  statutes  of  this  his  realm,  no  man  ought 
to  be  condemned  to  death  except  by  the  laws  es- 
tablished. "Nevertheless,'"  they  added,  "of  late, 
divers  commissions  under  your  majesty's  great 
seal  have  issued  forth,  by  which  certain  persons 
have  been  assigued  and  appointed  commissionei"3, 
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with  power  and  authority  to  proceed,  witliiii  the 
laud,  according  to  tl>e  justice  of  martial  law, 
against  sucli  soldiers  and  mariners,  or  other  dis- 
solute persons  joining  with  them,  as  sliould  com- 
mit any  murder,  robbery,  felony,  mutiny,  or  other 
outrage  or  misdemeanour  whatsoever ;  and,  by 
such  summary  course  or  order  as  is  agreeable  to 
mai'tial  law,  and  is  used  in  armies  in  time  of  war, 
to  proceed  to  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  such 
offenders,  and  them  to  cause  to  be  executed  and 
liut  to  death,  according  to  the  law  martial;  by 
]n'etext  whereof,  some  of  your  majesty's  subjects 
have  been,  by  some  of  the  said  commissioners, 
|nit  to  death,'"  &c.  In  the  end,  they  prayed  that 
all  these  proceedings  and  practices  should  cease, 
as  being  contrary  to  the  riglits  and  liberties  of 
tlie  subject,  and  the  laws  of  the  laud.  Charles, 
who  would  fain  have  avoided  committing  himself 
by  any  direct  answer — who  was  averse  to  the  sur- 
render of  the  smallest  portion  of  what  he  consi- 
dered his  prerogative,  but  who  was  gasping  for 
the  subsidies — returned  this  answer  to  the  Peti- 
tion of  Eight:  "The  king  willeth,  that  right  be 
done  accoi'ding  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
realm ;  and  that  the  statutes  be  j^ut  in  due  exe- 
cution, that  his  subjects  may  have  no  cause  to 
complain  of  any  wrongs  or  ojjpressions,  contrary 
to  their  just  rights  and  liberties,  to  the  preserva- 
tion whei-eof  he  holds  himself,  in  conscience,  as 
well  obliged,  as  of  his  own  prerogative."' 

To  have  remained  satisfied  with  a  stiuted  a^d 
indirect  assurance  like  this  would  have  been  the 
act  of  imbeciles  or  cowards.  The  commons,  who 
felt  the  righteousness  of  the  cause  they  had  taken 
in  hand,  and  the  consciousness  of  their  own  great 
power,  not  only  were  not  contented,  but  were  in- 
dignant. And  Charles  added  fuel  to  the  flames 
by  sending  a  message  to  acquaint  them  with  his 
intention  of  proroguing  parliament  on  the  11th 
of  June.  This  message  was  delivered  on  the  5th 
of  June,  and  on  the  following  day  the  king  re- 
peated it,  accompanied  with  a  harsh  command 
not  to  censure,  or  enter  upon  any  new  business 
which  miglit  lead  to  the  censuring  or  aspersion 
of  any  of  the  officers  of  his  government.  The 
auger  of  the  commons  was  expressed  in  eloquent 
language,  mingled  with  but  scarcely  softened  by 
the  religious  feeling.  Several  members  said  that 
the  sinful  state  of  the  nation  went  to  defeat  the 
glorious  hopes  they  had  entertained.  "  I  per- 
ceive," excLumed  Sir  Eobert  Phillij^s,  "  that  to- 
wards God  and  towards  man  there  is  little  hope, 
after  our  humble  and  careful  endeavours,  seeing 
our  sins  are  many  aud  so  great.  This  message 
stirs  me  up ;  especially  when  I  i-emember  with 
what  moderation  we  have  proceeded."  Sir  John 
Eliot  continued  in  the  same  religious  strain: — 
"  Our  sins,"  said  he,  "  are  so  exceeding  great,  that 


*  Joai-nals;  Pari.  Hist. 


unless  we  speedily  turn  to  God,  God  will  remove 
himself  farther  fi'om  us.  I  doubt  a  misi-epre- 
sentation  to  his  majesty  hath  drawn  thia  mark  of 
his  displeasure  upon  us.  I  observe  in  the  mes- 
sage, amongst  other  sad  particulars,  it  is  con- 
ceived that  we  were  about  to  lay  some  aspersions 
on  the  government.  It  is  said,  also,  as  if  we  cast 
some  aspersions  on  his  majesty's  ministers :  I  am 
confident  no  minister,  how  dear  soever,  can — ." 
Here  Finch,  the  courtly  speaker  of  the  house, 
started  up  from  his  chair,  and,  apprehending  that 
Sir  John  intended  to  fall  upon  the  duke,  said, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "  There  is  a  command  laid 
upon  me  to  interrupt  any  that  should  go  about 
to  lay  an  aspersion  on  the  ministers  of  state." 
Ui^on  this  Sir  John  sat  down,  and  there  was 
silence  for  a  while.  Then  Sir  D.  Digges  said, 
"  Unless  we  may  speak  of  these  things  in  parlia- 
ment, let  us  arise  aud  begone,  or  sit  still  and  do 
nothing."  And  hereupon  there  was  another  deep 
silence  for  a  while,  which  was  at  last  broken  by 
Sir  N.  Eich,  who  said,  "  We  must  now  speak,  or 
for  ever  hold  our  peace;  for  us  to  be  silent  when 
king  and  kingdom  are  in  this  calamity  is  not  fit. 
The  question  is,  whether  we  shall  secure  our- 
selves by  silence,  yea  or  no.  .  .  .  Let  vis  go  to 
the  lords,  and  show  our  dangers,  that  we  may 
then  go  to  the  king  together  with  our  represen- 
tation thereof."  After  some  more  members  had 
spoken  to  the  same  effect,  the  house  resolved 
itself  into  a  committee,  to  consider  what  was  fit 
to  be  done  for  the  safety  of  the  kingdom,  and 
declared  that  no  man  should  leave  his  seat,  under 
pain  of  being  sent  to  the  Tower.  But  before  the 
speaker  left  the  chair,  he  desired  leave  to  go  forth 
for  half  an  hour.  The  permission  was  granted, 
and  Finch  hurried  to  the  king.  The  heat  in- 
creased on  his  departure.  Mr.  Kirton,  taking 
care  to  preface  his  remarks  with  the  assertion 
that  the  king  was  as  good  a  prince  as  ever  reigned, 
said,  "  That  it  was  time  to  find  out  the  enemies 
of  the  commonwealth  who  had  so  prevailed  with 
him,  and  then  he  doubted  not  but  God  would 
send  them  hearts,  hands,  and  swords  to  cut  all 
their  throats."  And  he  added,  that  for  the 
speaker  to  desire  to  leave  the  house  as  he  had 
done  was  a  thing  never  heard  of  before,  and 
which  he  feared  was  ominous.  Soon  after  this 
outbreak  old  Coke  rose  and  said,  "We  have 
dealt  with  that  duty  and  moderation  that  never 
was  the  like,  after  such  a  violation  of  the  liber- 
ties of  the  subject.  Let  us  take  this  to  heart. 
In  the  time  of  Edward  III.  had  parliament  any 
doubt  as  to  naming  men  that  misled  the  king  ? 
They  accused  John  of  Gaunt,  the  king's  son.  Lord 
Latimer,  and  Lord  Nevil,  for  misadvising  the 
king,  and  they  went  to  the  Tower  for  it.  Aud 
now,  when  there  is  such  a  downfall  of  the  state, 
shall  we  hold  our  tongues?  .  .  .  Aud  why  may 
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n-e  not  name  those  who  are  the  cause  of  all  our 
ovils  ?  .  .  .  Let  us  palliate  no  longer ;  if  we  do, 
God  will  not  prosper  ns.  I  think  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  is  the  cause,  and  till  the  king  be 
informed  thereof,  we  shall  never  go  out  with 
honour,  nor  sit  with  honour  here.  That  man  is 
the  gi'ievance  of  giievances;  let  us  set  down  the 
causes  of  all  our  disasters,  and  they  will  all  re- 
flect upon  him.  As  for  going  to  the  lords,  that 
is  not  via  regia — our  liberties  are  now  impeached 
— we  are  deeply  concerned :  it  is  not  via  regia, 
for  the  lords  are  not  participant  with  our  liber- 
ties. It  is  not  the  kin^  but  the  duke  [a  great  cry 
of  "Tis  he,  'tis  he  I']  that  saith,  we  require  you 
not  to  meddle  with  state  government,  or  the 
ministers  thereof.  Did  not  his  majesty,  when 
jn-ince,  attend  the  upper  house  in  our  prosecution 
of  Lord-chancellor  Bacon,  and  the  Lord-trea- 
surer Middlesex  ? "  This  last  argument  was  over- 
whelming, and  Charles  had  felt  the  whole  force 
of  it  before  now.  Other  members  accused  the 
duke  of  treacherj'  and  incapacity  as  high-admiral 
and  genei"al-in-chief — as  an  encourager  and  em- 
ployer of  Papists — pa  r\n  fuemy,  not  only  to  his 


JouN  Seldex. — From  tlie  pottrait  in  the  Codlei.-in  Libraiy, 
Oxford. 

country,  hut  to  all  Christendom.  Selden  rose  up 
and  proposed  a  declaration  under  four  heads : — 
"1.  To  expi-ess  the  house's  dutiful  carriage  to- 
wards his  majesty.  2.  To  tender  our  liberties 
that  are  violated.  3.  To  present  what  the  pur- 
pose of  the  house  was  to  have  dealt  in.  4.  That 
that  gi-eat  person  (the  duke),  fearing  himself  to 
be  questioned,  doth  interpose  and  cause  this  dis- 
traction. All  this  time,"  continued  the  learned 
orator,  "  all  this  time  we  have  cast  a  mantle  over 
what  was  done  last  parliament;  but  now,  being 
driven  again  to  look  to  that  man,  let  us  proceed 


with  that  which  was  then  well  begun,  and  let  U3 
renew  the  chai'ge  that  was  made  last  parliament 
against  him."  At  this  critical  moment,  Finch, 
the  speaker,  coming  in  breathless  haste  from  the 
king,  told  them  that  his  majesty's  commands 
were,  that  they  should  adjourn  till  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  that  all  committees  should  cease  in  the 
meantime.  The  house  quietly  adjourned.  When 
they  met  on  the  mon-ow,  the  speaker  endeavoured 
to  excuse  his  conduct  in  going  to  the  king,  where* 
by  he  hoped  he  had  done  nothing,  nor  made  any 
representation  to  his  majesty  but  what  was  for 
the  honour  and  service  of  the  house.  "  May  my 
tongue,"  said  he,  "  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth 
ere  1  speak  to  the  disadvantage  of  any  member 
of  this  house."  After  this  adjuration  he  delivered 
a  second  message  from  the  king,  declaring  that 
his  majesty  had  no  intention  or  meaniug  of  bar- 
ring them  fx'om  what  had  been  their  right,  but 
only  wished  to  avoid  all  scandals  on  his  council 
and  actions  past,  and  that  his  rainistei'S  might 
not  be  taxed;  and  that  no  such  particulars  should 
be  entered  upon  as  would  require  a  longer  time 
for  consideration  than  what  he  had  prefixed,  and 
still  resolved  to  hold,  for  the  sitting  of  this  par- 
liament. His  majesty,  moreover,  said  that  he 
hoped  that  all  Christendom  might  liave  to  take 
notice  of  a  "sweet  parting"  between  him  and 
his  people,  and  then  he  would  not  be  long  in 
having  another  meeting  with  them,  when  they 
might  talk  of  their  grievances  at  their  leisure  and 
convenience.  The  commons  denied  any  inten- 
tion of  taxing  the  king,  but  they  reasserted  their 
right  of  examining  his  ministers.'  Ou  the  next 
day  they  went  into  committee,  and  examined 
Burlemachi,  a  foreign  speculator,  who  had  ob- 
tained a  warrant  under  the  privy  seal,  and,  as  he 
confessed  before  the  committee,  £30,000,  for  tlie 
hiring  and  bringing  over  troops  of  German  liorse." 
One  thousand  of  these  mercenaries  were  alreatly 
levied  and  armed,  and  waiting  for  transports  on 
the  coast  of  Holland.  "  The  intent  of  bringing 
over  these  German  horse,"  exclaimed  one  of  the 
membei-s,  "  is  to  cut  our  throats,  or  else  to  keep 
us  at  their  obedience."  ]!klr.  Windham  said  that 
twelve  of  the  German  commanders  had  already 
arrived,  and  had  been  seen  in  St.  Paul's.  Bur- 
lemachi, however,  asserted  that  the  order  for  the 
embarkation  of  these  troops  had  been  couuter- 


'  Notice  being  taken  of  Mr.  Kirton'3  speech,  "That  he  hoped 
they  had  all  hearts,  hands,  and  swords  to  cut  the  throats  of  the 
enemies  to  the  king  and  state,"  that  expression  being  this  day 
called  in  question,  it  was  resolved,  "That  therein  he  had  saiil 
nothing  beyond  the  hounds  of  duty  and  allegiance  ;  and  that 
they  all  concurred  with  him  therein." — JoumaJf. 

2  In  tliis  force  one  Dalbier  w.is  to  be  employed.  Sir  Jolin 
Slaynard  said  that  "Dalbier  was  the  only  cause  of  the  overthrow 
of  our  army  at  the  isle  of  Rhd,  he  being  .in  engineer ;  and  boastvil 
that  it  W.1S  his  doing  that  got  the  French  so  cheap  a  rictorv 
over  the  English,  and  that  they  might  thank  him  for  it :  there- 
fore this  fellow,  being  a  stranger  and  a  juggler,  is  deemed  an 
unfit  man  to  be  a  commander  in  our  kingdom." — Pari.  HiH. 
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mauded.  At  the  same  time  the  house  fell  upon 
a  new  project  of  excise,  copied  apparently  after 
the  Dutch  excise,  and  intended  to  be  levied,  as 
heretofore,  without  consent  of  parliament.  It 
was  confessed  by  Williamson,  clerk  of  the  crown, 
that  this  business  was  actually  in  the  lord-keeper's 
hands,  and  under  the  broad  seal. 

The  lords  joined  the  commons  in  petitioning 
the  king  to  give  a  more  explicit  answer  to  the 
Petition  of  Eight.  On  the  same  day  at  four  o'clock, 
Charles,  having  come  down  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
commanded  the  attendance  of  the  commons,  and 
told  them  that  he  had  thought  that  the  answer 
already  given  was  full  and  satisfactory ;  but  that  to 
avoid  all  ambiguous  interpretations,  and  to  show 
them  that  there  was  no  doubleness  in  his  meaning, 
he  was  willing  to  pleasure  them  as  well  in  words 
as  in  substance.  "  Eead  your  petition,"  said  he, 
"  and  you  shall  have  such  an  answer  as  I  am  sure 
will  please  you."  The  petition  was  then  read,  and 
the  clerk  of  parliament  gave  the  royal  assent  in 
the  usual  old  Norman  form — "Soil  droit  fait 
comme  il  est  desire.'"'-  Then  Charles  further  said, 
"  This,  I  am  sure,  is  full ;  yet  no  more  than  I 

meant  in  my  first  answer You  neither 

mean  nor  can  hurt  my  prerogative.  I  assure 
you  that  my  maxim  is,  that  the  people's  liberties 
strengthen  the  king's  prerogative,  and  that  the 
king's  prerogative  is  to  defend  the  people's  liber- 
ties. You  see  now,  how  ready  I  have  showed 
myself  to  satisfy  your  demands,  so  that  I  have 
done  my  part ;  wherefore,  if  this  parliament  hath 
not  a  happy  conclusion,  the  sin  is  yours — I  am 
free  of  it."  Thus,  the  Petition  of  Right,  which 
confirmed  some  of  the  most  sacred  clauses  of 
Magna  Charta,  became  one  of  the  statutes  of  the 
realm — one  of  the  great  victories  obtained  over 
the  arbitrary  princij^le,  not  by  blood  but  by 
money,  or  the  timely  withholding  of  it.  Three 
days  after — on  the  10th  of  June — the  king,  still 
further  to  ingratiate  himself,  and  to  hurry  the 
supplies,  assured  the  commons,  that  he  was 
pleased  that  their  Petition  of  Right,  with  his 
answei',  should  be  not  only  recorded  in  both 
houses  of  parliament,  but  also  in  all  the  courts 
of  Westminster :  and,  further,  that  his  pleasure 
was,  that  it  should  be  printed  for  his  honour  and 
the  content  and  satisfaction  of  his  people;  and 
that  the  commons  should  proceed  cheerfully  to 
settle  business  for  the  good  and  reformation  of 
the  commonweath.  On  the  12th  of  June  the 
commons  passed  the  bill  for  granting  the  five 
subsidies;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  desired  to 
have  a  copy  of  the  new  commission  of  excise,  and 
demanded  that  it  should  be  cancelled,  as  being 
contrary  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Petition  of 
Right.  Charles  made  haste  to  cancel  it,  taking 
care,  however,  to  state  that  this  was  done  because 

'  "  Let  right  be  done  as  desired." 


the  granting  of  the  subsidies  had  rendered  unne- 
cessary that  mode  of  raising  money. 

After  obtaining  judgment  from  the  lords  upon 
Dr.  Mainwaring,  and  animadverting  on  the  con- 
duct of  Laud  in  licensing  the  printing  and  pub- 
lishing of  unconstitutional  sermons,  and  enter- 
taining designs  contrary  to  the  independence  and 
conscience  of  the  people,^  the  commons  fell  again 
upon  Buckingham,  and  voted  a  long  and  formi- 
dable remonstrance  against  him,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  king  by  the  speaker.  On  that  same 
day  the  duke  complained  to  the  lords  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  lower  house  who  had  attributed  to  him 
a  disrespectful  speech^  which  he  had  never  made; 
and  he  moved  that  the  said  member  should  be 
called  upon  to  justify  himself,  and  his  grace  heard 
against  him.  The  lords,  considering  this  com- 
plaint, ordered,  "  That  the  duke  should  be  left  to 
himself,  to  do  therein  as  he  thought  proper." 
He  protested,  upon  his  honour,  that  he  had 
never  had  the  words  imputed  to  him  so  much  as 
in  his  thoughts,  and  the  lords  ordered  this  pro- 
testation to  be  entered  on  their  journals.*  The 
commons  took  up  the  tonnage  and  poundage  bill, 
with  the  intention  of  passing  it  for  one  year, 
preceded,  however,  by  a  remonstrance  against 
the  levying  of  the  duties  as  Charles  had  done, 
without  their  consent.  Before  the  bill  was  passed, 
and  while  the  clerk  was  reading  this  remon- 
strance, they  were  summoned  by  the  king  to  at- 
tend him  in  the  House  of  Lords  at  an  early  hour. 
His  majesty  had  come  down  unexpectedly  to  the 
upper  house,  and  neither  he  nor  the  lords  had 
had  time  to  robe  themselves  when  the  commons 
appeared  with  their  speaker  at  their  head.  How- 
ever, Charles,  unrobed  as  he  was,  but  seated  on 
the  throne,  addressed  the  following  speech  to  the 
two  houses,  clinging,  as  it  will  be  seen,  with  the 
most  tenacious  grasp  to  his  old  notions  of  pre- 
rogative :  — "  It  may  seem  strange,"  said  he, 
"  that  I  come  so  suddenly  to  end  this  session. 
Before  I  give  my  assent  to  the  bills,  I  will  tell 
you  the  cause,  though  I  must  avow  that  I  owe 
the  account  of  my  actions  to  God  alone.  It  is 
known  to  every  one  that,  a  while  ago,  the  House 
of  Commons  gave  me  a  remonstrance,  how  ac- 
ceptable every  man  may  judge,  and,  for  the 
merit  of  it,  I  will  not  call  that  in  question,  for  I 
am  sure  no  wise  man  can  justify  it.     Now,  since 


2  Neile,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  coupled  with  Laud,  and 
accused  of  Anninianism,  as  a  damnable  and  slave -making 
heresy. 

'  Buckingham's  speech,  delivered  at  his  own  table,  was,  ot 
was  said  to  be,  "  Tush  I  it  makes  no  matter  what  the  commons 
or  parliament  doth  :  for,  without  my  leave  and  authority,  they 
shall  not  be  able  to  touch  the  hair  of  a  dog." 

<  According  to  Whitelock,  Buckingham  also  "charged  one 
Melvil,  a  Scotchman,  for  saying  that  he,  the  duke,  intended  to 
put  the  king  upon  a  war  against  the  commonalty,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Scotland  and  the  like,  and  that  Sir  Thomas  Overbury 
had  poisoned  Tiince  Henry  by  his  instigation." — Memorials. 
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I  am  truly  informed  that  a  second  remonstrance 
13  prepai'ing  for  me,  to  take  away  the  profit  of 
my  tonnage  and  poundage,  one  of  the  chief  main- 
tenances of  my  crown,  by  alleging  I  have  given 
away  my  right  thereto  by  my  answer  to  your 
petition,  this  is  so  prejudicial  to  me,  that  I  am 
forced  to  end  this  session  some  few  hours  before 
I  meant,  being  not  willing  to  receive  any  more 
remonstrances  to  which  I  must  give  a  harsh  an- 
swer. And  since  I  see  that  even  the  House  of 
Commons  begins  already  to  make  false  construc- 
tions of  what  I  granted  in  your  j^etition,  lest  it 
be  worse  interpreted  in  the  country,  I  will  now 
make  a  declaration  concerning  the  true  intent 
thereof.  The  pi-ofession  of  both  houses,  in  the 
time  of  harmonizing  this  petition,  was  no  way 
to  trench  upon  my  prerogative,  saying  they  had 
neither  intention  nor  power  to  hurt  it.  There- 
fore it  must  needs  be  conceived  that  I  have 
granted  no  new,  but  only  confirmed  the  ancient 
liberties  of  my  subjects.  Yet,  to  show  the  clear- 
ness of  my  intentions,  that  I  neitlier  repent  nor 
mean  to  recede  from  anything  I  have  pi-omised 
you,  I  do  here  declare  myself,  that  those  things 
which  have  been  done,  whereby  many  have  had 
some  cause  to  expect  the  liberties  of  the  subjects 
to  be  trenched  upon,  which,  indeed,  was  the 
first  and  true  ground  of  the  petition,  shall  not 
hereafter  be  drawn  into  example  for  your  preju- 
dice; and,  from  time  to  time,  on  the  word  of  a  j 
king,  ye  shall  not  have  the  like  cause  to  com- 
plain. But  as  for  tonnage  and  poundage,  it  is  a 
thing  I  cannot  want,  and  was  never  intended  by 
you  to  ask,  nor  meant  by  me,  I  am  sure,  to  grant. 
To  conclude,  I  command  you  all  that  are  here  to 
take  notice  of  what  I  have  spoken  at  this  time 
to  be  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  what  I 
granted  you  in  your  petition ;  but  especially 
you,  ray  lords  the  judges,  for  to  you  only, 
under  me,  belongs  the  interpretation  of  laws ; 
for  none  of  the  houses  of  parliament,  either 
joint  or  separate  (what  new  doctrine  so  ever 
may  be  raised),  have  any  power  either  to  make 
or  declare  a  law  without  my  consent."  It  is 
undeniable  that,  by  this  abrupt  prorogation, 
while  so  great  a  matter  as  tonnage  and 
poundage  was  still  unsettled,  the  king  returned 
upon  his  late  footsteps,  and  dissipated  what 
little  hopes  might  have  arisen  from  his  tardy 
assent  to  the  Petition  of  Eight.'  And  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  how  frequently  Charles  pur- 
sued the  same  retrograde  course — how  con- 
stantly he  grudged  the  smallest  concession — 
howeager  he  was  to  avail  himself  of  any  subter- 
fuge by  which  he  might  escape  the  bonds  of  his 
pledged  word.  It  was  thus  that  the  nation,  which 
began  by  doubting  his  sincerity,  ended  in  disbe- 
lieving his  most  solemn   assurances.     Charles, 


moreover,  had  another  dangerous  practice,  which 
was,  to  hasten  to  honour  the  men  marked  with 
the  reprobation  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Thus, 
one  of  his  first  acts  after  this  prorogation  was  to 
translate  the  obnoxious  Laud  from  the  see  of 
Bath  and  Wells  to  that  of  London.  Laud  testi- 
fied his  gratitude  to  the  court  by  di-awing  up  a 
reply  to  the  remonstrance  of  the  commons. 

Before  Buckingham  began  his  inglorious  re- 
treat from  EJie,  the  city  of  Eochelle  was  invested 


The  Great  Cux,k  TowtK,  Uocuelle. — l-wm  a  recent  pruit. 

by  a  royalist  army,  under  the  command  of  the 
Duke  of  Angoulome  and  Buckingham's  quondam 
friend  Mai-shal  Bassompierre.  Although  he  had 
incited  them  to  take  up  arms,  Buckingham  sailed 
away  without  throwing  into  the  place  the  com 
and  provisions  whii-li  lie  had  promised,  and  which 


The  Hotel  de  Viixe,  Rochelle. — From  a  recent  print. 

the  Eochellers  greatly  needed.'  Cardinal  Eicbe- 
lieu,  who  had  set  his  whole  soul  upon  reducing 
this  last  sti'onghold  of  the  French  Protestants, 
made  immense   preparations   for    pressing  the 


'  Ualiam,  Coiut.  Iliit. 
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siege,  and  induced  Louis  XIII.  to  go  thither  in 
person  to  excite  tlie  zeal  of  his  numerous  troops. 
The  king  soon  grew  tired  of  the  tedious  opera- 
tions, and  returned  to  Paris:  but  Richelieu,  a 
better  soldier  than  priest,  remained  upon  the 
spot,  and  superintended  the  construction  of  the 
celebrated  dike,  which  was  compai'ed  to  the 
works  raised  by  Alexander  the  Great  for  the  re- 
duction of  old  Tyre. 

The  Rochellers  clamoured  for  succour  where 
succour  was  due;  the  English  people  were  much 
animated  by  religious  sympathy;  Charles  was 
disposed  to  assist  them,  and  Buckingham  was 
burning  to  retrieve  his  honours  and  humble  the 
French  court.  During  the  sitting  of  parliament 
jwe^sarations  were  made  for  another  expedition, 
and  the  vote  of  the  five  subsidies  might  have  en- 
abled the  king  to  do  more  than  was  really  done. 
But  the  nation  was  vexed  with  rumours  of  some 
new  intrigues  set  on  foot  between  the  French 
queen  and  the  English  favourite,  and  they  might 
well  doubt  the  result  of  any  warlike  enterprise 
that  was  to  be  conducted  by  so  incapable  a  com- 
mander as  Buckingham.  The  people  of  London 
had  continued  to  express  their  detestation  of 
this  man,  and  their  fury  had  broken  out  in  one 
dark  act,  unusual  to  an  English  rabble  even  in 
the  worst  times  of  excitement.  On  the  day  on 
which  the  House  of  Commons  had  pronounced 
the  duke  to  be  the  curse  of  the  nation,  they 
barbai'ously  murdered,  in  the  streets  of  London, 
Dr.  Lambe,  his  jshysician,  who  was  supposed  to 
have  a  principal  part  in  his  evil  counsels.'  They 
then  made  a  doggrel  distich,  which  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth  like  some  of  the  bloody  rhymes 
of  a  more  recent,  but  not  English  revolution : — 

Let  Charles  and  George  do  what  they  can, 
The  diike  shall  die  like  Dr.  Lambe. - 

A  few  days  after  the  murder  of  Lambe  a  label 
was  stuck  upon  a  post  in  Coleman  Street,  which 
ran  thus: — "  Who  rules  the  kingdom  ? — The  king. 
—  Who  rules  the  king? — The  duke. — Who  rules 
the  duke  ?— The  devil." « 

On  the  Wednesday  of  the  following  week  "his 
majesty  went  with  the  duke  (taking  him  into  his 
own  coach,  and  so  riding  through  the  city,  as  it 
were  to  grace  him)  to  Deptford,  to  see  the  ships; 
where,  having  seen  ten  fair  ships  ready  rigged 
for  Rochelle,  they  say  he  uttei-ed  these  words  to 
the  duke : — "  George,  there  are  some  that  wish 
that  both  these  and  thou  mightst  both  perish. 
But  care  not  for  them.  We  will  both  perish  to- 
gether if  thou  doest."*  After  these  unequivocal 
indications  it  scarcely  required  a  spirit  from  the 


other  world  to  intimate  that  the  life  of  the  fa- 
vourite was  in  danger.^  But  the  gay  and  con- 
fident Buckingham  proceeded  to  Portsmouth, 
where  he  was  to  embark  for  Rochelle.  L^pon 
Saturday,  the  23d  of  August,  "  being  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's Eve,"  writes  Howell,  "  the  duke  did  rise 
up  in  a  well-disposed  humour  out  of  his  bed,  and 
cut  a  caper  or  two;  and  being  ready,  and  having 
been  under  the  barber's  hand  (where  the  mur- 
derer had  thought  to  have  done  the  deed,  for  he 
was  leaning  upon  the  window  all  the  while),  he 
went  to  breakfast  attended  by  a  great  company 
of  commanders,  where  Monsieur  Soubise  came 
to  him,  and  whispered  him  in  the  ear  that  Ro- 
chelle was  relieved:  the  duke  seemed  to  slight  the 
news,  which  made  some  think  that  Soubise  went 
away  discontented."  This  admirable  letter-writer 
is  generally  well-informed  as  to  passing  events, 
but  it  should  ap])ear  that  it  was  Buckingham 
who  attempted  to  persuade  Soubise  that  Rochelle 
was  relieved.  Soubise  knew  very  well  that  the 
place  was  not  relieved,  but  he  had  other  grounds 
for  discontentment ;  and  as  no  state  secrets 
were  kept,  as  scarcely  a  servant  of  the  king  or  of 
Buckingham  had  the  honesty  to  conceal  what  he 
could  make  money  by  disclosing,  he  probably 
knew  that  Secretary  Carleton,  who  had  at  that 
moment  arrived  at  Portsmouth  with  despatches, 
brought  the  duke  orders  to  open  a  corres]jon- 
dence  with  Richelieu  as  soon  as  he  should  reach 
Rochelle,  and  abandon  the  French  Protestants 
for  the  sake  of  an  advantageous  peace  with  Louis. 
Besides  Soubise  there  were  many  refugees  about 
Buckingham;  and  they  were  seen  to  gesticulate 
very  violently  in  conversing  with  the  duke.  This 
was  only  the  habit  of  their  country  when  excited, 
but  to  the  English  it  seemed  as  if  they  threatened 
his  grace  with  actual  violence.  The  duke  left 
his  chamber  to  proceed  to  his  carriage,  which 
was  in  waiting,  still  followed  by  the  vociferating 
and  gesticulating  Frenchmen.  In  the  hall  he 
was  stopped  by  one  of  his  officers,  and  at  that 
moment  he  received  a  knife  in  his  left  breast. 
He  drew  fortli  the  weapon,  staggered,  and  fell ; 
and  died  with  the  word  "Villain!"  upon  his  lips. 
In  the  throng  and  confusion  no  one  saw  the  liand 
that  struck  the  mortal  blow.  Suspicion  fell  upon 
the  Fi-enchmen,  who  were  with  difficulty  saved 
from  the  fury  of  the  duke's  attendants.  Then 
some  ran  to  keep  guard  at  the  gates,  some  to  the 
ramparts  of  the  town.  Dui'ing  this  time  there 
was  a  man  who  went  into  the  kitchen  of  tlie 
very  house  where  the  deed  was  done,  and  stood 
there  unnoticed  of  all.     But  when  a  multitude 


'  Whitelock,  Memorials.  2  Rusliwnrth. 

^  Meade  to  Sir  Martin  Stuteville ;  Ellis,  Letters.  *  Ibid. 

"  Lord  Clarendon,  who  was  certainly  not  in  advance  of  his 
age  ill  philosophy,  tells  a  long  story  about  the  ghost  of  Sir 
George  Villiers,  the  father  of  the  duke,  appearing  three  several 
YOL.  11. 


times  to  an  officer  in  the  king's  wardrobe,  in  Windsor  Castle,  to 
tell  him  to  go  to  his  son  and  warn  him  that,  unless  he  did 
something  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people,  or  at  least  to 
abate  the  extreme  malice  they  bore  him,  he  would  be  suffered 
to  live  but  a  short  time. — History  of  the  Rtbellion. 
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of  captains  and  gentlemen  rushed  into  the  house, 
exclaiming,  "Where  is  the  villain  ? — where  is  the 
butcher?" — that  man  calmly  came  forth  amongst 
them,  saying,  "I  am  the  man! — here  I  am!" 
They  drew  their  swords,  and  would  have  de- 
spatched him  on  the  spot  but  for  the  timely 
interference  of  Secretary  Carleton,  Sir  Thomas 
Morton,  and  some  others,  who  took  charge  of 
him  till  a  guard  of  musketeers  arrived  and  con- 
veyed him  to  the  governor's  house.  The  assassin, 
"who  might  most  easily  have  escaped,  had  he 
been  so  minded,  had  wTitten  a  paper  to  declare 
bis  motive,  imagining  that  he  must  perish  on 
the  spot,  and  leave  no  one  to  speak  for  him. 
This  paper  was  sewed  in  the  crown  of  his  hat, 
half  within  the  lining,  and  was  to  this  effect:  — 
"  That  man  is  cowardly  base,  and  deservetli  not 
the  name  of  a  gentleman  or  soldier,  that  is  not 
willing  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  the  honour  of  his 
God,  his  king,  and  his  country.  Let  no  man 
commend  me  for  the  doing  of  it,  but  rather  dis- 
comn\end  themselves  as  the  cause  of  it ;  for  if 
God  had  not  taken  our  hearts  for  our  sins,  he 
had  not  gone  so  long  unpunished. — John  Fel- 
ton.'" 

Mr.  John  Felton,  a  gentleman  by  birth  and 
education,  was  no  stranger  to  many  of  the  men 
and  officers  then  collected  at  Portsmouth,  amongst 
whom  he  had  served  on  former  occasions.  He 
had  been  a  lieutenant  in  a  regiment  em])loyed 
the  preceding  year  in  the  wretched  expedition 
to  the  isle  of  Rhe,  but  he  had  thrown  up  his 
commission  in  disgust  because  he  saw  another 
man  promoted  irregularly  over  his  head,  and 
because  he  was  refused  payment  of  his  arrears. 
According  to  his  own  account,  ho  was  a  zealous 
Protestant ;  his  zeal  amounted  to  fanaticism. 
He  was  now  thrust  into  a  dungeon,  and  horribly 
laden  with  irons,  and  a  royal  chaplain  w;is  sent 
to  commune  with  him.  Felton  undei-stood  that 
this  clergyman  came  not  merely  to  offer  ghostly 
comfort,  but  to  search  him  as  to  his  motives  and 
accomplices,  and  he  said  to  him— "Sir,  I  shall 
be  brief — I  killed  him  for  the  cause  of  God  and 
my  country."  The  chaplain  rei)lied  that  the  sur- 
geons gave  hopes  of  the  duke's  life.  "  It  is  im- 
possible," exclaimed  Felton,  '"  I  had  the  power 
of  forty  men,  assistetl  by  Him  that  guided  my 
hand."  The  chaplain  failed  in  his  mission,  and 
the  enthusiastic  assassin  was  conveyed  from 
Portsmouth  to  the  Tower  of  London,  there  to  be 
examined  by  bishops  and  loi-ds  of  the  council. 
On  his  road  he  was  greeted  with  prayei-a  and 
blessings  by  the  common  people,  who  regarded 
him  as  a  deliverer.^ 


"  The  court,"  says  Clarendon,  "  was  too  near 
Portsmouth,  and  too  many  courtiers  upon  the 
place,  to  leave  this  murder  (so  barbarous  in  the 
nature  and  circumstances,  the  like  whereof  had 
not  been  known  in  England  many  ages),  long 
concealed  from  the  king.  His  majesty  was  at 
the  jiublic  prayers  of  the  church,  when  Sir  John 
Hippesly  came  into  the  room  with  a  troubled 
countenance,  and,  without  any  jjause  in  respect  to 
the  exercise  they  were  performing,  went  directly 
to  the  king  and  whispered  in  his  ear  what  had 
fallen  out.  His  majesty  continued  unmoved, 
and  without  the  least  change  in  his  countenance, 
till  prayei-s  were  ended,  when  he  suddenly  de- 
parted to  his  chamber  and  threw  himself  upon 
his  bed,  lamenting  with  much  jiassion,  and  with 
abundance  of  tears,  the  loss  he  had  of  an  excel- 
lent servant,  and  the  horrid  manner  in  which  he 
had  been  deprived  of  him ;  and  he  continued  in 
this  melancholic  discomposure  of  mind  many 
days.  Yet  his  manner  of  receiving  the  news  in 
public,  when  it  was  tirst  brought  him  in  the  pre- 
sence of  so  many  (who  knew  or  saw  nothing  of 
the  pjission  lie  expressed  upon  his  retreat),  made 
many  men  believe  that  the  accident  was  not  very 
ungrateful,  at  least,  that  it  was  very  indifferent 
to  him,  as  being  rid  of  a  servant  very  ungracious 
to  the  people,  and  the  prejudice  of  whose  person 
exceedingly  obstructed  all  overtures  made  in 
parliament  for  his  service.  And,  upon  this  ob- 
servation, persons  of  all  conditions  took  great 
license  in  speaking  of  the  person  of  the  duke, 
and  dissecting  all  his  infirmities,  believing  they 
should  not  thereby  incur  any  displeasure  of  the 
king;  in  which  they  took  very  ill  measures,  for 
from  that  time  almost  to  the  time  of  his  own 
death,  the  king  admitted  very  few  into  any  de- 
gree of  trust  who  had  ever  discovered  themselves 
to  be  enemies  to  the  duke,  or  against  whom  he 
had  manifested  a  notable  prejudice."* 

For  the  present  Charles  took  the  duke's  widow 
and  children  under  his  special  protection,  paid 
his  debts,  which  were  considerable,  styled  Buck- 
ingham his  martyr,  and  ordered  his  body  to  be 
buried  among  the  illustrious  dead  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  He  could  not,  however,  venture  updU  a 
grand  public  funeral.  At  ten  o'clock  at  night, 
on  the  18th  of  September,  a  coffin  was  borne  on 
mens  shouldei-s,  and  in  a  poor  and  confused 
manner,  from  Wallingford  House  over  against 
Whitehall  to  Westminster  Abbey,  there  being 
not  much  above  a  liundred  mourners,  who  at- 
tended upon  an  empty  coffin,  for  the  duke's  corpse 
itself  had  been  secretlj'  interred  the  day  before, 
as  if  it  had  been  doubted  the  people  in  their 


'  The  original  letter  is  in  existence,  and  was  a  few  yeai-a  since  '  Now  God  bless  thee,  little  David ! '  qnoth  she — meaning  lie 

in  the  j^ossession  of  Mr.  Upcott,  of  the  London  Institution.  had  killed  Goliath.  .   .   .  Some  confidently  report  he  shall  l)e 

■•'  "As  Felton  tlie  hist  week  jwssed  througli  Kingston-\iix>n-  reserved  till  the  parliament;  but  others  pray  Goil  he  be  not 

TlKimes,  an  old  woman  bestowed  this  saliitiition  upon  him  :—  j  racked  and  put  to  death  before."— Meade,  in  Ellit.  ^  IlUt. 
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madness  might  have  surprised  it.  As  the  empty 
coffin  was  cai'ried  along  by  night,  to  prevent  dis- 
order, the  train-bands  kept  guard  on  both  sides 
of  the  way,  beating  their  drums  to  drown  the 
voices  of  the  people,  and  carrying  their  pikes  and 
muskets  upon  their  shoulders  as  in  a  march,  not 
trailing  them  as  was  usual  at  a  mourning.' 

Felton,  meanwhile,  persisted  in  his  assertion 
that  he  had  no  accomiDlices,  and  no  motive  but 
that  of  doing  good  to  his  country  and  the  cause 
of  the  true  religion.^  The  Earl  of  Dorset,  who, 
according  to  some  accounts,  was  accompanied  by 
Bishop  Laud,  went  to  the  Tower  and  threatened 
the  jmsoner  with  the  rack.  "  I  am  ready,"  said 
Felton :  "  yet  I  niust  tell  you  that  I  will  then 
accuse  you,  my  Lord  of  Dorset,  and  no  one  but 
yourself."  The  king  was  desirous  of  employing 
the  rack;  but  the  House  of  Commons  had  of  late 
given  many  salutary  lessons  and  warnings,  and 
the  judges  unanimously  declared  that  the  use  of 
toi'ture  had  been  at  all  times  unwarrantable  by 
the  laws  of  England ;  and  upon  this  declaration 
Charles  declined  to  use  his  jjrerogative.  For 
some  time  Felton  gloried  in  his  deed ;  but  at 
length,  "through  the  continual  inculcation  of  his 
majesty's  chaplains  and  others  of  the  long  robe," 
he  was  induced  to  consider  himself  in  the  light 
of  a  foul  murderer.  It  may  be  doubted,  how- 
ever, whether  he  ever  really  regretted  that  Buck- 
ingham was  removed.  When  jjut  upon  his  trial, 
he  confessed  the  fact  with  which  he  was  charged, 
but  added,  that  he  did  it  not  maliciously,  but  out 
of  an  interest  for  the  good  of  his  country.  The 
atiorney-general  made  a  speech  in  aggravation  of 
the  offence,  showing  the  high  quality  of  the  per- 
son killed,  who  was  so  dear  and  near  a  subject 
of  the  king's,  so  faithful  a  servant  to  his  majesty, 
so  great  a  counsellor  of  state,  a  general,  high- 
admiral,  &c.,  &c. ;  and,  producing  the  knife  in 
open  court,  he  compared  Felton  to  Eavaillac,  who 
had  murdered  Henry  IV.  of  France.  Judge 
Jones  asked  Felton  what  he  could  say  why  judg- 
ment should  not  be  given  against  him,  without 
irapannelling  a  jury  or  examining  witnesses.  Fel- 
ton answered  that  he  was  sorry  if  he  had  taken 
away  so  faithful  a  servant  to  his  majesty  as  Mr. 
Attorney  had  described  the  duke  to  be,  and, 
lifting  up  his  arm,  he  said,  "  This  is  the  instru- 
ment which  did  the  fact ;  I  desire  it  may  be  first 
cut  off."  The  judge  told  him  that,  by  the  law,  if 
a  ma.n  strike  in  the  king's  palace,  he  is  to  lose 
his  hand,  &c. ;  but  it  was  not  his  majesty's  plea- 


sure that  they  should  proceed  against  him  in 
any  other  way  than  that  which  the  law  had 
ordinarily  determined  in  such  cases.  "  You 
shall  therefore,"  said  he,  "  have  the  law  and  no 
more;"  and  so  gave  sentence  he  should  be  hanged 
until  he  wei-e  dead.  Felton  bowed  and  thanked 
his  lordship.  He  was  hanged  at  Tyburn,  and 
his  body,  by  the  king's  orders,  was  sent  down  to 
Portsmouth  and  fixed  on  a  gibbet.^ 

In  lieu  of  Buckingham  as  commander  of  the 
expedition  to  Rochelle,  Charles  appointed  the 
Earl  of  Lindsey,  who  sailed  on  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember with  a  formidable  fleet  and  army,  which 
did  no  more  than  might  have  been  done  had  they 
still  been  commanded  by  the  favourite.  At  the 
same  time  private  negotiations  were  carried  on 
with  the  French  court  by  means  of  Mr.  Walter 
Montague,''  who  was  then  a  Catholic  in  heart, 
and,  as  such,  averse  to  the  Protestant  Rochellers. 
Lindsey  returned  with  dishonoui',  and  soon  after 
Rochelle,  the  last  bulwark  of  the  Huguenots, 
was  taken  by  Richelieu.  When  the  siege  began 
there  were  15,000  souls  within  those  walls;  when 
it  ended  thei'e  remained  but  4000,  and  these  half 
dead  from  famine. 

Parliament,  which  had  been  fur- 
ther prorogued  from  the  20th  of 
October  to  the  20th  of  January,  met  when  the 
spirit  of  Protestantism  was  embittered  by  these 
events.  The  first  acts  the  commons  did  were  to 
revive  all  committees  of  religion  and  grievances, 
and  to  take  into  consideration  what  things  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  had  been  invaded  in,  against 
their  Petition  of  Right,  since  the  end  of  the  last 
session.  Mr.  Selden  soon  after  reported  to  the 
house  that  the  unj^alatable  speech  Avhicli  his 
majesty  mad^  in  the  lords  the  last  day  of  the 
last  session  had  been  entered  on  the  journals 
along  with  the  Petition  of  Right,  and  the  j^roper 
answer,  by  his  majesty's  command.  But  in  fact, 
to  the  country  Chai'les  had  suj^pressed  the  proper 
document,  and  circulated  in  its  stead  a  copy  of 
the  petition  with  his  first  answer  to  it,  which 
parliament  had  rejected.  The  king's  printer  being 
sent  for  to  know  by  what  authority  he  had  sup- 
pressed the  original  im])ression  and  printed  an- 
other with  unwarrantable  additions,  answered 
that  he  had  a  warrant  for  it;  and  upon  sending 
some  of  the  members  to  his  house,  it  was  found 
that  the  clerk  of  the  lords  had  sent  the  proper 
papers ;  that,  during  the  sitting  of  parliament, 
1500  copies  of  them  had  been  printed,  but  very 
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'  Meade. 

2  Meade  says  that  it  was  reported  he  affirmed  in  the  Tower, 
"that  liis  only  confederate  and  setter  ou  was  the  remonstrance 
of  the  parliament,  which  he  then  verily  thought  in  his  soul  and 
conscience  to  be  a  sufficient  warrant  for  what  he  did  upon  the 
duke's  person."  And  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  who  wrote  a  long 
account  of  the  assassination  to  the  queen,  avers  that  Felton  had 
said,  at  Portsmouth,  on  his  first  arrest,  "that,  reading  the  re- 


monstrance of  the  house  of  pailiament,  it  came  into  his  mind 
that,  in  committing  the  act  of  killing  the  duke,  he  should  do 
his  country  great  good  service." 

3  Rushicoi-th;  State  Trials;  Carleton  and  Meade,  in  Ellis. 

*  Montague  was  second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Manchester.  Ho 
afterwards  publicly  recanted,  settled  in  France,  was  made  com- 
mendatory abbot  of  Pontoise,  and  a  member  of  the  council  to 
the  queen  regent,  Anne  of  Austria. 
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few  divulged;  and  that  the  day  after  the  session 
was  ended  the  attorney-general  had  sent  for  the 
printer,  and  told  him,  as  from  the  king,  that  he 
must  not  publish  these  papers — that  the  lord 
privy-seal,  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  had  told  him 
as  much;  and  that  soon  after  the  pi-inter  \v;is 
sent  for  to  court,  and  told  that  he  must  make  a 
new  impression,  and  print  the  Petition  of  Right 
with  the  king's  first  answer  to  it,  and  his  ma- 
jesty's last  speech  in  the  lords.  The  house  was 
indignant  at  this  double-dealing.  "For  this 
Petition  of  Right,"  said  Selden,  "we  know  how  it 
has  been  invaded  since  our  last  meeting.  Our 
libei-tie.5  of  life,  person,  and  freehold  have  been 
invaded — men  have  been  committed  contrary  to 
that  petition.  .  .  .  No  man  ought  to  lose  life  or 
limb  but  by  the  law,  and  hath  not  one  lately  lost 
his  ears  by  order  of  the  Star  Chamber?  Next, 
they  will  take  away  our  arms,  and  then  our  legs, 
and  so  our  lives.  Let  all  see  we  ai'e  sensible  of 
this.  Evil  customs  creep  in  on  us:  let  us  make 
a  just  representation  thereof  to  his  majesty." 
But  the  attention  of  the  house  was  presently 
drawn  away  to  the  case  of  ^Slr.  RoUes,  a  merchant 
and  a  member  of  the  house,  who  complained 
that  his  goods  were  seized  by  the  officers  of  the 
customs,  for  refusing  to  pay  the  rates  by  them 
demanded,  although  he  told  them  what  was  ad- 
judged to  be  due  by  law  he  would  pay  them. 
This  case,  wluch  was  oidy  one  of  many,  trans- 
ported the  conmions.  "Cast  your  eyes  which 
way  you  please,"  exclaimed  Sir  Robert  Phillips, 
"you  see  violations  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 
Look  on  the  privileges  of  this  house.  .  .  They 
knew  the  party  was  a  parliament  man;  nay,  they 
said  if  all  the  parliament  was  with  him,  or  con- 
cerned in  the  good.s,  they  would  seize  them  just 
the  same."  "We  have  had  good  admonitions," 
cried  Littleton,  "and  Ave  have  followed  them. 
We  have  had  moderation  preached  to  us  in  par- 
liament, and  we  follow  it.  I  would  otheiB  did 
the  like  out  of  parliament.  Let  the  parties  be 
sent  for  that  violated  the  liberties  of  parliament, 
that  they  may  have  their  doom."  The  king  sent 
a  mes.sage  conmianding  them  to  stay  any  further 
debate  or  proceedings  in  that  case  until  the  mor- 
row at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  his 
majesty  was  resolved  to  speak  with  both  houses 
in  the  Banqueting  House  at  Whitehall.  On  the 
morrow — the  24th  of  Januar}' — the  two  houses 
attended  at  the  time  and  place  appointed,  and 
Charles  thus  addressed  them,  paying  a  compli- 
ment to  the  lords  at  the  ex])ense  of  the  commons: 
*  The  care  I  have,"  he  said,  "to  remove  all  ob- 
stacles that  may  hinder  the  good  correspondency, 
or  cause  a  misundei*standing  betwixt  me  and  this 
parliament,  made  me  call  you  hither  at  this  time, 
the  particular  occasion  being  a  complaint  lately' 
moved  in  the  lower  hou.se.     For  you,  my  lords, 


I  am  glad  to  take  this  and  all  other  occasions 
whereby  you  may  clearly  imderstand  both  my 
words  and  actions:  for,  as  you  are  nearest  in  de- 
gi'ee,  so  you  are  the  fittest  witnesses  for  kings. 
The  complaint  I  speak  of  is  for  staying  men's 
goods  that  deny  tonnage  and  poundage.  This 
may  have  an  easy  and  short  conclusion,  if  my 
words  and  actions  be  rightly  understood;  for,  by 
passing  the  bill  as  my  ancestors  have  had  it,  my 
by -past  actions  will  be  concluded  and  my  future 
proceedings  authorized,  which  certainly  would 
not  have  been  struck  upon  if  men  had  not  ima- 
gined that  I  had  taken  these  duties  as  pertaining 
unto  my  hereditaiy  prerogative,  in  which  tliey 
are  much  deceived :  for  it  ever  was,  and  still  is, 
my  meaning,  by  the  gift  of  my  people,  to  enjoy 
it ;  and  my  intention  in  my  speech  at  the  end  of 
the  last  session  Avas  not  to  challenge  tonnage  and 
poundage  as  of  right,  but  ch  bene  esse,  showing 
you  the  necessity,  not  the  right,  by  which  I  was 
to  take  it  until  you  had  gi-anted  it  unto  me,  as- 
suring myself,  according  to  your  general  profes- 
sions, that  you  wanted  time,  and  not  good-will, 
to  give  to  me."  He  proceeded  to  tell  the  com- 
mons he  expected  that  they,  without  loss  of  time, 
would  vote  the  tonnage  and  jtoundage,  and  so 
put  an  end  to  all  questions  arising  out  of  this 
subject.  "To  conclude,"  he  proceeded,  "let  us 
not  be  jealous  one  of  the  other's  actions;  for,  if  I 
had  been  easily  moved  at  every  occasion,  I  lie 
order  made  in  the  lower  house  on  Wednesday 
night  la.st  might  have  made  me  startle,  there 
being  some  show  to  suspect  that  you  had  given 
yourselves  the  liberty  to  be  the  inquisitors  after 
complaints,  tlie  words  of  your  order  being  some- 
what too  largely  |>enned,  but,  looking  into  your 
actions,  I  find  you  only  hear  coni))laints,  not  seek 
complaints,  for  I  am  certain  you  Jieither  i)retend 
nor  desire  to  be  inquisitors  of  men's  actions  before 
l)articular  comjilaint  be  made." 

The  truth  was,  the  commons  were  resolute  to 
be  inquisitoi-s  of  many  men's  actions — men  like 
Laud  and  other  bishojis,  counsellors,  and  minis- 
ters, who  attacked  their  consciences  and  their 
pioperty.  The  commons  knew  well  that  the 
voting  of  tonnage  and  poundage  for  life  was  a 
comparatively  modern  ])ractice,  and  they  were 
determined  not  only  not  to  vote  these  duties  for 
life,  but  not  even  for  a  term  of  years — no,  not 
for  a  single  year — unless  they  should  see  a  change 
in  the  conduct  of  the  king.  They  proceeded  in 
the  first  place  to  the  subject  of  religion,  declaring 
that  the  bu.siness  of  the  kings  of  this  earth  should 
give  place  to  the  business  of  the  King  of  Heaven. 
For  doctrine  and  discipline,  and  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  church,  Charles  had  given  the 
reins  to  Bishop  Laud,  who  was  not  only  resolved 
to  introduce  gi-eat  and  manifold  changes,  which 
certainlv  went  to  assimilate  more  and  more  the 
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Anglican  establishment  to  the  Roman  chui'ch, 
but  also  to  tolerate  no  delay  or  dissent — to  en- 
force conformity  by  imprisonment,  the  pillory, 
the  hangman's  whip  and  knife.  Laud's  creed  was 
Arminianism  in  the  widest  sense.  The  commons 
coupled  the  two  things  together,  and  complained 
of  the  rapid  increase  of  Arminianism  and  Papis- 
try, much  resenting  the  fact,  that  of  late  not  one 
Papist  had  been  hanged  for  receiving  orders  in 
the  Church  of  Rome.  Mr.  Pym  proposed  that 
the  house  should  take  a  covenant  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  religion  and  rights,  which  were 
both  in  danger;  and  he  and  other  members  in- 
veighed loudly  touching  the  late  introducing  of 
idolatrous  ceremonies  in  the  church  by  Cosens 
and  others.  As  the  sins  of  the  land  were  deemed 
to  be  greater  than  its  troubles,  they  ordered  that 
a  conference  should  be  desired  with  the  lords 
about  a  petition  to  the  king  for  the  ordering  of 
a  general  fast.  The  lords  granted  the  conference 
and  joined  in  the  jietition,  which  was  granted  by 
the  king,  with  a  few  remarks  which  greatly  ir- 
ritated the  petitioners.  The  king  admitted  the  de- 
plorable estate  of  the  Reformed  churches  abroad, 
which  was  made  the  chief  ground  for  the  petition; 
but  he  told  parliament  that  certainly  fighting 
woiild  do  those  churches  more  good  than  fasting. 
"Though,"  continued  he,  "I  do  not  wholly  dis- 
allow the  latter,  yet  I  must  tell  you  that  this 
custom  of  fasting  every  session  is  but  lately  be- 
gun ;  and  I  confess  I  am  not  fully  satisfied  with 
the  necessity  of  it  at  this  time."  A  day  or  two 
after,  the  king  sent  a  message  to  the  commons  to 
tell  them  that  they  ought  to  settle  the  question 
of  tonnage  and  poundage  before  they  meddled 
more  with  religion ;  and  the  court  party,  now 
weak  and  timid,  made  some  speeches  in  recom- 
mendation of  the  message;  but  the  Puritans  only 
fell  the  more  violently  upon  some  of  the  bishops 
for  introducing  the  new  ceremonies.  They  again 
indignantly  asserted  that  Popery  and  Arminian- 
ism were  joining  hands  to  produce  a  Romish 
hierarchy  and  a  Spanish  tyranny.  On  the  28th 
of  January  Secretary  Coke  delivered  a  second 
message  from  the  king,  telling  the  commons  that 
his  majesty  expected  rather  thanks  than  a  re- 
monstrance ;  that  still  he  would  not  interrupt 
them,  so  that  they  trenched  not  on  that  which 
did  not  belong  to  them.     "But  his  majesty," 


atlded  Coke,  "still  commands  me  to  tell  you  that 
he  expects  precedency  of  tonnage  and  poundage." 
Dark  rumours  were  abroad  of  the  king's  inten- 
tion to  dissolve  parliament  as  soon  as  they  should 
vote  the  tonnage  and  poundage  for  life,  and  "not 
soon  to  call  another."  The  commons  continued 
to  occupy  themselves  with  the  subject  of  religion, 
and  they  drew  up  a  brief  resolution,  stating  that 
they  held  for  truth  the  articles  of  religion  as 
established  by  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  utterly  rejected  the  sense  of  Jesuits 
and  Arminians.  On  the  2d  of  February,  instead 
of  their  bill  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  they  pre- 
sented to  the  king  their  "Apology"  for  delaying 
that  bill.  They  complained  of  his  majesty's 
sending  them  two  messages  in  thi-ee  days,  telling 
him  that  that  manner  of  pressing  the  house  was 
inconsistent  with  their  orders  and  privileges.  On 
the  following  day  Secretaiy  Coke  assui-ed  the 
house,  in  his  majesty's  name,  that  he  was  mis- 
understood as  to  a  command,  which  was  not  the 
meaning,  but  simply  a  desire  on  the  king's  part, 
for  the  sake  of  concord  ;  that  his  majesty  was  as 
anxious  as  they  were  for  the  true  faith,  but  must 
needs  think  it  strange  that  this  business  of  reli- 
gion should  be  only  a  hindrance  of  his  affairs. 
And,  in  the  end,  the  king  insisted  on  their  pass- 
ing the  tonnage  and  jsoundage  bill,  telling  them 
they  must  not  think  it  strange,  if  he  found  them 
slack,  that  he  should  give  them  such  furthp.r  quick- 
ening as  he  might  find  cause.  This  message  did 
Charles  far  more  harm  than  good :  the  house 
stuck  to  their  gi-ievances,  and  went  on  debating 
about  Popery  and  Arminianism.  Mr.  Kirton  de- 
clared that  the  "two  great  bishops"  (Laud  and 
Neile)  were  the  main  and  great  roots  of  all  those 
evils  which  were  come  upon  them  and  their  re- 
ligion. "Let  us  inquire,"  added  he,  "what  sort 
of  men  they  have  preferred  in  the  church,  and 
why."  Everybody  knew  that  Mainwaring,  and 
Sibthorp,  and  Cosens,  and  other  men  obnoxious 
for  their  Arminianism  and  their  advocacy  of  an 
absolute  monarchy — individuals  condemned  and 
sentenced  by  parliament — had  been  recently  put 
upon  the  ladder  of  promotion;  and  the  house 
now  appointed  a  sub-committee  to  inquire  into 
the  pardons  granted  to  those  offenders,  in  scorn 
of  their  own  justice.^ 

In  the  course  of  the  debates  on  this  subject 


'  "  Proclaimed  in  England  by  a  despot,  the  Reformation 
began  there  in  tyranny ;  scarcely  born,  she  persecuted  her 
partizans  and  her  enemies  alike.  Henry  VIII.  with  one  hand 
raised  scaffolds  for  the  Roman  Catholics,  with  the  other  piled 
np  faggots  for  the  Protestants  who  refused  to  subscribe  to  the 
creed,  and  approve  of  the  government  which  the  new  church 
received  from  him.  There  were,  then,  from  the  outset  two 
reformations — that  of  the  king  and  that  of  the  people  :  the  first 
unsettled  and  servile,  more  attached  to  temporal  interests  than 
to  belief,  alarmed  at  t!ie  movement  wliicli  had  given  it  birth, 
and  thinking  to  borrow  from  Catholicism  all  that  in  separating 
from  Catholicism  it  could  retain ;  the  other  spontaneous,  ardent. 


despising  worldly  considerations,  accepting  all  the  consequences 
of  its  principles — in  a  word,  a  tnie  moral  revolution,  undertaken 
in  the  name  and  with  the  ardour  of  faith. 

"  United  for  some  time — under  Queen  Mary  by  common  suf- 
fering, and  at  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  by  common  joy — the 
two  reformations  could  not  long  fail  to  separate  and  tuni  against 
each  other.  And  such  was  their  situation,  that  politics  became 
necessarily  mixed  up  in  their  debates.  In  separating  herself 
from  the  independent  head  of  the  Catholic  church,  the  Anglican 
church  had  lost  all  its  own  strength,  and  no  longer  held  lier 
rights  or  her  power  but  as  of  the  power  and  riglits  of  the  sove- 
reigns of  the  state.     She  was  thus  bound  to  the  cause  of  civil 
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there  rose  to  speak,  for  the  firat  time,  a  sturd_y, 
somewhat  clownish-looking  man,  of  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  with  a  slovenly  coat  and  a  neglected 
hat.  His  speech  was  thick  and  graceless,  but 
there  was  an  earnestness  in  his  manner,  a  look  of 
command  about  his  person,  that  imposed  respect, 
if  not  awe.  It  was  Mr.  Oliver  Cromwell,  the 
new  member  for  Huntingdon.  "I  have  heard," 
said  Cromwell,  "from  one  Dr.  Beard,  that  Dr. 
Alablaster  hath  preached  flat  Popery  at  St.  Paul's 
Cross,  and  that  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  (Dr. 
Neile)  commanded  him,  as  his  diocesan,  to  preach 
nothing  to  the  contrary.  And  Dr.  Mainwaring, 
so  justly  censured  for  his  sermons  in  this  house, 
h;is  been,  by  this  ])ishop's  means,  prefen-ed  to  a 
rich  living.  If  these  are  steps  to  church  prefer- 
ment, what  may  we  not  expect?" 

The  result  of  the  whole  inquiry  was,  that  the 
bishops  and  the  court  had  in  all  cases  taken  the 
obnoxious  preachers  and  their  jmnciples,  both  po- 
litical and  theological,  into  special  favour.  The 
commons,  however,  did  not  altogether  lose  sight 
of  illegal  taxation.  They  brought  Acton,  the 
sheriff  of  London  who  had  seized  the  merchants' 
goods,  on  his  knees  to  the  bar  of  their  house, 
and  thence  sent  him  to  the  Tower.  They  also 
brought  to  their  bar  some  of  the  officei-s  of  cus- 
toms, who  declared  that  they  had  made  the  seiz- 
ures by  the  king's  warrant;  and  one  of  the  officers 
said  he  had  been  sent  for  and  commanded  by  the 
king  to  give  them  no  further  answer.  The  com- 
mons even  brought  the  barons  of  the  exchequer 
to  account;  and  those  high  functionaries  declined 
justifying  the  legality  of  the  raea-sures  which  had 
been  pursued.' 

On  the  25th  of  February  the  sub-committee  of 
religion  pi-esented  a  long  and  circumstantial  re- 
port, under  the  title  of  "Heads  of  Articles  agreed 
upon,  and  to  be  insisted  on  by  the  house."  In 
this  paper  no  quarter  was  shown  to  Laud  and 
Arniinianism.  Tliey  complained  especially  of  the 
publishing,  by  bishop's  license,  of  books  in  fa- 
vour of  Popery,  and  of  the  suppressing  of  books 
against  Popery.  They  asked,  among  many  other 
tilings,  for  the  removal  of  candlesticks  from  the 
communion-table,  which  they  said  was  now  wick- 
edly called  a  hiffh  altar;  for  the  removal  of  pic- 
tures, lights,  and  images,  and  of  praying  towards 


the  east,  and  crossing  ad  omnem  mohim  et  gestum. 
They  complained  of  the  bishops  bringing  men  to 
question  and  trouble  for  not  obeying  their  com- 
mands in  these  respects;  but  they  themselves 
called  with  stentorian  voices  for  the  persecuting 
of  the  Papists  and  the  exemplary  punishment 
of  all  teachers,  publishers,  and  maintainers  of 
Popish  opinions.  They  required,  moreover,  that 
books  like  those  of  Montague  and  Mainwai-ing 
should  be  burned;  that  some  good  order  should  be 
taken  for  licensing  books  hereafter;  that  bishop- 
rics and  other  ecclesiastical  preferments  should 
be  conferred  by  his  majesty,  with  advice  of  his 
privy  council,  upon  learned,  pious,  and  orthodox 
men;  that  the  bi.shops  and  clergymen  thus  chosen 
should  reside  upon  their  charge,  and  that  some 
course  might  be  taken  in  the  present  parliament 
for  providing  competent  means  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  godly,  able  minister  in  every  parish  of 
the  kingdom.- 

In  the  face  of  this  resolute  opposition,  Char- 
les rashly  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  main- 
tain Laud  and  the  hierarchy.  Immediately  after 
the  reading  of  the  above  articles,  he  sent  to  com- 
mand both  houses  to  adjourn  to  Monday,  tlie 
2d  of  March,  notwithstanding  the  right  wjiich 
the  commons  claimed  to  fix  their  own  adjourn- 
ment. Thereupon  the  house  adjourned;  but,  on 
tlie  2d  of  ]\Lirch,  Sir  John  Eliot  stood  up,  and, 
after  expi'essing  his  duty  to  the  king,  once  more 
denounced  Arniinianism,  and  then  fell  with  his 
whole  weight  upon  the  great  Bishop  of  AVinches- 
ter  and  liis  gi-eater  abettor — "that  is,"  continued 
Eliot,  "the  Lord-treasurer  "Weston,  in  whose  per- 
son all  evil  is  concentrated,  both  for  the  innova- 
tion of  religion  and  inva.sion  of  our  liberties;  he 
being  now  the  great  enemy  of  the  commonwealth. 
I  have  ti-aced  him  in  all  his  actions,  and  I  find 
him  building  on  those  grounds  laid  by  his  m.'is- 
ter,  the  great  duke;  lie,  secretly,  is  moving  for 
this  interruption;  and,  from  this  fear,  (hey  go 
about  to  break-  parUamoits,  lest  parliaments  shoidd 
break  t/iem."  Then  the  speaker.  Sir  John  Finch, 
delivered  a  message  from  the  king,  commanding 
him  "to  adjourn  the  house  until  Tuesday  come 
seven- night  following."  Several  members  ob- 
jected that  this  message  was  vexatious  and  ir- 
regular, and  that  it  was  not  the  office  of  their 


despotism,  and  constrained  to  pi-ofess  its  maxims  in  onier  to 
legitimate  her  own  origin — to  serve  its  interests  in  order  to  pre- 
serve her  own." — Guizot,  Hist,  of  the  English  Revolution. 

•  RttfliiTorth;    Whitelock-;    Pari.  Hist. 

2  "  I  will  venture  to  give  the  reader  two  little  pieces  of  advice, 
which,  if  his  experience  resemble  mine,  may  prove  fiirthersomo 
to  him  in  this  inquiry;  they  include  the  essence  of  all  that  I 
have  discovered  respecting  it : — 

"Tlie  first  is,  by  no  me<in3  to  credit  the  wide-spre.id  report 
that  tlicse  seventeenth  -  century  Puritans  were  superstitious, 
crack-brained  persons ;  given  iipto  enthusiasm,  tlie  most  part  of 
tliem  ;  the  minor  ruling  jiart  being  cunning  men,  who  knew  how 
to  assume  the  dialect  of  the  otliers,  and  thereby,  as  skilful 


Machiavels,  to  dupe  them.  Tliis  is  a  wide-spread  report,  but 
an  untrue  one.  I  advise  my  reader  to  try  jirecisely  the  opposite 
hypothesis — to  consider  that  his  fathers,  who  had  thought  about 
this  world  very  seriously  indeed,  were  not  quit«  so  far  behind- 
hand in  their  conclusions  respecting  it— that  actually  their 

'  enthusiasms,'  if  well  seen  into,  were  not  foolish,  but  wise 

that  Machiavelism,  cant,  official  jargon,  whereby  a  man  speaks 
openly  what  he  does  not  mean,  were,  suq)rising  as  it  may  seem, 
much  rarer  than  they  h.ive  ever  since  l)een.  Really  ,and  truly 
it  may  in  a  manner  be  said,  cant,  parliamentary  and  other  jar- 
gon, were  still  to  invent  in  this  world.  O  heavens !  one  could 
weep  at  the  contrast!"  —  Ci-omtrrU'ii  Utterr  and  Spfeclien,  u-ith 
Elucidatio».<:,  by  Thomas  Carlyle,  vol.  i.  p   11.5. 
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speaker  to  deliver  any  such  commands — for  the 
adjournment  of  the  liouse  ]M-operly  belonged  to 
themselves.  And  then  they  said  that,  after  they 
had  settled  a  few  things,  they  would  satisfy  his 
majesty.  Sir  John  Eliot  forthwith  j)roduced  a 
remonstrance  to  the  king  against  the  illegal  levy- 
ing of  tonnage  and  poundage,  and  against  tlie 
lord -treasurer,  who  "dismayed  the  merchants, 
drove  out  trade,"  &c.  Eliot  desired  the  speaker 
to  read  this  paper,  but  the  speaker  said  he  coidd 
not,  as  the  king  had  adjourned  the  house.  It 
was  then  proposed  that  the  remonstrance  should 
be  read  by  the  clerk  of  the  house,  at  the  table, 
but  the  clerk  also  refused.  And  thereupon  Eliot 
read  it  himself  with  much  more  effect  than  either 
of  the  officials  could  have  produced.  When  Sir 
John  had  finished  the  reading,  the  speaker  re- 
fused to  put  it  to  the  vote,  saying,  "he  was  com- 
manded otherwise  by  the  king."  Mr.  Selden  then 
got  up  and  said,  "Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  will  not 
put  the  question,  which  we  command  you,  we 
must  sit  still;  and  so  we  shall  never  be  able  to 
do  anything."  The  speaker  replied,  that  he  had 
an  express  command  from  the  king,  so  soon  as  he 
had  delivered  his  message  of  adjournment,  to  rise. 
And  thereupon  he  rose ;  but  Hollis,  son  to  the 
Earl  of  Clare,  Mr.  Valentine,  and  other  members 
of  that  stamjj,  forced  him  to  sit  down  again,  and 
held  him  fast  to  his  chair.  At  the  same  time 
some  of  the  patriots  locked  the  doors  of  the  house. 


and  brought  up  the  keys  to  the  table.  Sir  Tho- 
mas Edmonds  and  other  members  of  the  liouse, 
who  were  privy  counsellors  or  courtiers,  rushed 
to  the  release  of  the  pinioned  speaker.  "God's 
wounds!"  cried  Flollis,  "he  shall  sit  still  till  it 
pleases  us  to  rise."  A  rude  scufHe  ensued,  during 
which  the  speaker  shed  an  ahwndance  of  tears. 
As  the  courtiers  were  too  weak  to  release  him,  he 
at  last  sat  still,  and  said,  crying  more  than  ever, 
"I  will  not  say  /  will  not,  but  / dare  not.  I  have 
his  majesty's  commands.  I  dare  not  sin  against 
the  express  command  of  the  sovereign."  Selden 
then  delivered  a  constitutional  sj^eech  on  the  du- 
ties of  a  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
told  him  that  he  ought  to  proceed  and  put  the 
remonstrance  to  the  vote;  but  the  speaker  "still 
refused,  with  extremity  of  weeping  and  suppli- 
catory orations.  Sir  Peter  Hayman,  a  gentleman 
of  his  own  county  and  of  his  own  blood,  told  hinr 
that  he  blushed  at  being  his  kinsman;  that  he' 
was  a  disgrace  to  his  country— a  blot  to  a  noble 
family;  that  all  the  inconveniences  that  might 
follow— yea,  even  to  the  destruction  of  parlia- 
ment— would  be  considered  as  the  issue  of  his 
baseness  by  posterity,  by  whom  he  would  be  re- 
membered with  scorn  and  disdain."  Sir  Peter 
ended  by  recommending,  that  if  he  would  not  do 
his  duty,  he  should  be  brought  to  the  bar  of  the 
house,  and  a  new  speaker  chosen  at  once.' 

As  neitiier  advice   nor  threats   could  prevail 


'  111  the  "  Relations  of  the  most  famous  Kingdomes  and  Comnioii- 
tcealtl'.s  thofov;ov.t  the  World,  published  at  the  signe  of  the  Suune 
in  Paul's  Churchyard,  London,  1630,"  we  find  a  copious  descrip- 
tion of  England  as  at  this  period,  previous  to  the  convulsions 
under  Charles  I  ,  and  fullj  justifying  those  authors  who  repre- 
sent it  as  heing  eminently  prosperous  after  the  long  peace  the 
country  had  enjoyed  under  the  jiacific  James.  After  compainng 
the  English  court,  nobility,  gentry,  and  citizens,  with  those  of 
the  continental  nations,  and  finding  the  advantage  everywhere 
on  his  own  countr)''s  side,  the  author,  who  here  at  least  is  no 
Italian,  speaks  of  the  husbandmen  or  yeomen  as  follows  : — 

"  But,  indeed,  if  you  would  have  cause  of  wonder,  then  looke 
upon  the  husbandman,  and  compare  him  to  men  of  like  ranke 
in  other  places,  and  I  believe,  upon  mature  consideration,  our 
adversaries  will  repine  at  their  felicities,  and  our  friends  em- 
brace our  noble  freedomes  with  desire  of  imitation. 

"In  Ireland  he  is  termed  a  churle,  in  England  a  clowne : 
but  look  on  him  truly  as  he  liveth  indeed,  and  you  shall  fiiide 
him  a  carefull  maintainer  of  his  family,  in  continued  descents, 
and  in  time  past  he  would  not  have  altered  his  addition  of  rich 
Yeoman,  for  the  vainglorious  title  of  rich  Gentleman  :  You  shall 
see  them  dwell  in  neat  houses,  manors,  lordships,  and  jiarks, 
to  the  annuall  value  of  a  thousand  iiounds  sometimes:  their 
sonnes  knighted,  their  daughters  well  bestowed,  their  other 
children  so  dispersed,  that  lawyers,  citizens,  merchants,  are 
raised  throughout  the  kingdome,  from  the  sonnes  and  kindred 
of  these  countrimen.  Yea,  you  shall  see  them  invited  to  the 
court  by  service,  or  promotion,  and  knowing  that  the  breath  of 
kings  advanceth  or  dejecteth,  can  attend  the  good  houre,  and 
such  graces  as  a  prince's  favour  may  distribute  to  a  well  deserv- 
ing subject. 

"Thus  liveth  our  countriman,  and  is  able,  though  but  a 
farmer,  to  lodge  you  sweetly  and  handsomely,  to  set  a  peeco  of 
plate  on  the  cupboord,  five  or  six  dishes  of  good  fare  on  the 
table,  with  fresh  and  fine  linnen,  and  a  cheerefull  welcome. 
lie  is  so  nurtured  besides  that  he  can  tell  his  lawyer  a  formall 


tale,  and  complaine  to  the  justice  if  a  farre  better  man  wrong 
him.  And  finally,  in  a  carowse  of  good  liquor  of  his  owu 
brewing,  can  chaunt  it  with  the  poet,  Anyha  libera  gens,  cai 
libera  wens,"  &c. 

From  the  picture  that  follows  of  the  busy  commercial  .nctivitr, 
and  industrial  prosperity  of  England,  one  may  easily  imagine 
what  an  excitement  and  discontent  must  h.ave  been  caused  fioiQ 
the  attempts  made  by  the  crown  to  interfere  with  the  free  course 
of  capital  and  labour  by  the  establishment  of  monopolies  and 
other  unjust  and  injudicious  restrictions. 

"Concerning  traflBke  and  inn)loyment  at  sea  ;  what  kingdoms 
hath  more  commodities  within  itselfe,  wanteth  lesse,  or  is  better 
furnished  from  forraine  parts?  So  th.at  whether  for  gaine  sake 
they  make  sale  of  the  best  things,  or  that  there  is  a  secret  in 
importation,  or  that  our  merchants  are  curious  in  selecting  the 
choicest,  I  know  not,  but  am  sure  that  our  England  is  the  very 
shop  of  the  world,  and  magazine  of  nature's  dainties.  If  it  be  a 
blessing  for  every  man  to  eat  mider  his  owne  roofe,  to  sit  with 
the  pleasure  of  conversation  in  his  orchard  or  garden,  to  enjoy 
the  fi-uits  of  the  earth  with  plentie,  to  live  in  neighbourly  gra- 
tuities, having  in  a  manner  our  doores  open  all  night,  to  have 
many  children,  servants,  and  store  of  cattell,  to  purchase  great 
estates,  marry  our  daughters  beyond  e.xpectation,  and  strengthen 
one  another  in  worthy  families,  and  suitable  kindred ;  then 
looke  ujion  England  and  tell  mee,  where  is  the  like?" 

To  the  .same  effect  is  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  exipiisite  description 
of  England  at  the  time  of  her  birth  in  lO-'O  :— "  Brittaine  hath 
bene  as  a  garden  enclosed,  wherein  all  things  that  man  can 
wish,  to  make  a  jjleasaut  life,  are  planted  and  grow  in  her  owne 
soyle,  and  whatsoever  forreigne  countries  yield  to  encrease  ad- 
nuration  and  delight,  are  brought  in  by  her  fleetes.  The  people, 
by  the  plenty  of  their  country,  not  being  forced  to  toyle  for 
bread,  have  ever  addicted  themselves  to  more  generous  employ- 
ments, and  bene  reckoned  alhnost  in  all  age.?,  as  vailliant 
warriours  as  any  part  of  the  world  sent  forth,"  &o. — See  the 
Life  of  Mrs.  Lucy  Hutchinson,  written  by  hereelf,  lu'efixed  to 
her  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Colonel  Hutchinson. 
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on  the  speaker,  and  as  they  well  knew  they 
would  not  again  be  allowed  the  opportunity  of 
expressing  their  sentiments  in  parliament,  the 
commons  hastily  drew  up  a  protest  under  the 
following  heads: — "1.  Whosoever  shall  bring  in 
innovation  in  religion,  or  by  favour  seek  to  ex- 
tend or  introduce  Popery  or  Arminianism,  or 
other  opinions  disagreeing  from  the  true  or  or- 
thodox church,  shall  be  reputed  a  capital  enemy 
to  this  kingdom  and  commonwealth.  2.  Who- 
soever shall  counsel  or  advise  the  taking  and 
levying  of  the  subsidies  of  tonnage  and  poundage, 
not  being  granted  by  parliament,  or  shall  be  an 
actor  or  instrument  therein,  shall  be  likewise 
reputed  an  innovator  in  the  government,  and  a 
capital  enemy  to  this  kingdom  and  common- 
wealth. 3.  If  any  merchant  or  other  person  what- 
soever shall  voluntarily  yield  or  pay  the  said 
subsidies  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  not  being 
granted  by  parliament,  he  shall  likewise  be  re- 
puted a  betrayer  of  the  liberty  of  England,  and 
an  enemy  to  the  same."  As  Mr.  Hollis  read 
these  articles  he  was  loudly  cheered  by  the  house. 
While  they  were  reading,  the  king,  who  had 
hurried  down  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  who 
was  perplexed  at  not  seeing  the  speaker,  sent  a 
messenger  to  bring  away  the  serjeant  with  his 
viace — a  symbol  almost  as  important  as  the 
speaker,  and  without  which  there  could  be  no 
house.  But  the  members  stopped  the  serjeant, 
and,  taking  the  key  of  the  door  from  hini,  gave 
it  to  a  member  of  the  house  to  keep  safe  and 
sure.  Not  seeing  serjeant  or  mace,  the  king  de- 
spatched the  usher  of  the  black  rod  to  call  up  the 
commons, that  he  might  dissolve  the  parliament; 
but  the  commons  refused  to  receive  either  the 
black  rod  or  his  black  message.  When  Charles 
heard  this  he  grew  furious,  and,  sending  for  the 
captain  of  the  pensioners  and  his  guards,  he  or- 
dered them  to  force  the  door;  but  the  commons, 
in  the  meanwhile,  having  voted  their  protest, 
and  adjourned  themselves  to  the  KHh  of  March, 
had  risen  an  el  were  gone. 

Upon  the  10th  of  ISIarch  the  king  went  down 
to  the  lords  with  the  proclamation  for  the  dissolu- 
tion of  parliament,  which  had  been  signed  on  the 
3d.  Several  members  of  the  lower  house  were 
in  the  lords  when  the  king  arrived,  but  the  com- 
mons had  not  been  summoned  as  was  usual,  and 
their  speaker  was  not  present  as  he  ought  to 
have  been.  "  My  lords,"  said  Charles,  "  I  never 
came  here  upon  so  unpleasing  an  occasion  :  there- 
fore many  may  wonder  why  I  did  not  rather 
choose  to  do  this  by  commission ;  it  being  a  general 
maxim  of  kings  to  lay  harsh  commands  by  their 
ministers — themselves  only  executing  pleasing 
things.  But,  considering  that  justice  is  as  well  an- 
swered in  commending  and  rewarding  of  virtue, 
as  punishing  of  vice,  I  thought  it  necessary  to 


come  here  this  day,  to  declare  to  you,  my  lords, 
and  all  the  world,  that  it  was  only  the  disobe- 
dient carriage  of  the  lower  house  that  hath  caused 
this  dissolution  at  this  time;  and  that  you,  my 
lords,  are  so  far  from  being  causers  of  it,  that  I 
have  so  much  comfort  in  your  lordships'  carriage 
towards  me,  as  I  have  cause  to  dista.ste  their 
proceedings.  Yet  that  I  may  be  clearly  \inder- 
stood,  I  must  needs  say,  that  they  do  mistake  me 
wonderfully  that  think  I  lay  the  fault  equally 
upon  all  the  lower  house ;  for,  as  I  know  there 
are  many  as  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects  as  any  are 
in  the  world,  so  I  know  that  it  was  only  some 
vipers  amongst  them  that  had  cast  this  mist  of 
difference  before  their  eyes;  although  there  were 
some  amongst  them  that  would  not  be  infected 
with  this  contagion — insomuch  that  some  of  their 
speaking  (which  indeed  was  the  general  fault  of 
the  house  on  the  last  day)  did  show  their  obe- 
dience. To  conclude,  my  lords,  as  those  evil- 
affected  persons  must  look  for  their  rewards,  so 
you  that  are  hereof  the  higher  house,  may  justly 
claim  from  me  that  jirotection  and  favour  that  a 
good  king  oweth  to  his  loyal  and  faithful  nobility. 
And  now,  my  lord-keeper,  do  what  I  have  com- 
manded you."  Then  the  lord-keeper  said,  "  My 
lords,  and  gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  king's  majesty  doth  dissolve  this  parliament." 
And  thus,  flattering  the  lords,  and  threatening 
the  commons,  Charles  ended  his  third  parlia- 
ment, on  the  10th  of  March,  1G29.' 

But  before  the  closing  scene  the  king  had  laid 
his  hands  upon  some  of  those  whom  he  called  the 
"vipers!^  Eliot,  HTillis,  Selden,  Valentine,  Cori- 
ton,  Hobart,  Hayman,  Long,  antl  Strode,  the 
members  who  had  been  the  most  active  in  getting 
up  the  protest,  and  keeping  the  speaker  in  his 
chair,  were  siunmoned  by  warrant  (dated  the  5th 
of  Marcli)  before  the  privy  council.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Long  and  Strode  they  all  presented 
themselves,  but  refused  to  answer  out  of  the 
house  for  the  things  they  had  .said  in  it;  and  tliey 
were  thereupon  committed  to  the  Tower.  liong 
and  Strode  surrendered  upon  tlie  issuing  of  a 
proclamation  for  their  arrest,  and  they  were  sent 
to  join  their  friends.  The  houses  of  Eliot,  Hollis, 
Selden,  Long,  and  Valentine  were  forcibly  en- 
tered, their  studies  broken  open,  and  their  papera 
seized  by  the  king's  warrant. 

Chai-les  issued  a  long  declaration  to  all  his 
loving  subjects,  explaining  the  causes  which 
moved  him  to  dissolve  the  last  jiarliament;  but 
every  stej)  he  now  took  oidy  added  to  the  exas- 
peration of  the  ])eoj)le.  Being  fully  resolved  to 
proceed  in  the  Star  Chamber  against  the  mem- 
bei-s  of  parliament  whom  he  had  committed  to 
the  Tower,  he  ja'opounded  a  seriesof  questions  to 
the  judges,  who  again  were  found  somewhat  less 
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corai)lyiiig  than  was  expected.  Jiulge  Wliite- 
lock  afterwards  (and  we  believe  timidly  and  pri- 
vately) complained  against  this  way  of  sending 
to  the  judges  for  their  opinions  beforehand,  and 
said,  that  if  Bishop  Laud  went  on  in  this  way, 
he  would  kindle  a  flame  in  the  nation.  At  the 
same  moment  of  excitement  the  High  Commis- 
sion Court  and  the  Star  Chamber  passed  several 
harsh  sentences ;  and  on  the  22d  of  March  the 
king  issued  a  proclamation,  which  was  interjDre- 
ted  by  many  as  meaning  a  determination  on  his 
part  to  discontinue  parliaments  altogether,  unless 
he  could  reduce  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  the 
instrument  of  his  will.  "  We  have  showed,"  said 
Charles,  "  by  our  frequent  meeting  our  people, 
our  love  to  the  use  of  parliaments ;  yet,  the  late 
abuse  having  for  the  present  driven  us  unwil- 
lingly out  of  that  course,  we  shall  account  it 
pi'esumption  for  any  to  prescribe  any  time  unto 
ns  for  parliaments,  the  calling,  continuing,  and 
dissolving  of  which  is  always  in  our  power;  and 
shall  be  more  inclinable  to  meet  in  parliament 
again,  when  our  people  shall  see  more  clearly 
into  our  interests  and  actions,  and  when  such  as 
have  bred  this  interruption  shall  have  received 
their  condign  punishment."  He  afterwards  gra- 
ciously told  the  nation  that  he  would  not  over- 
load his  subjects  with  any  more  burdens,  but 
satisfy  himself  with  those  duties  that  were  re- 
ceived by  his  father,  wdiich  he  neither  could  nor 
would  dispense  with,  but  should  esteem  them  un- 
worthy of  his  protection  who  should  deny  them.' 
The  apprehensive,  or  that  numerous  class 
which,  for  the  sake  of  excitement,  exaggerate 
calamities,  sjioke  in  corners  of  Tower-hill  and 
the  block,  or  Tyburn  and  the  gallows  ;  but  the 
arbitrary  faction  could  not  venture  upon  such 
extreme  measures,  and  the  imprisoned  members, 
in  the  end,  met  with  nothing  but  illegal  fines  in 
addition  to  their  harsh  imprisonment.  When 
they  sued  for  their  habeas  corpus,  and  were 
brought  up  before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
the  court  lawyers  made  a  return  that  they  were 
detained  for  notable  contempts,  and  for  stirring 
up  sedition,  as  alleged  in  a  warrant  under  the 
king's  sign  manual.  Their  counsel  argued  against 
the  legality  of  the  proceeding,  and  made  a  stand 
on  the  king's  explicit  confirmation  of  principles 
and  precedents  in  the  Petition  of  Right.  The 
king's  counsel  slurred  over  that  great  constitu- 
tional enactment,  and  the  Attorney-general  Heath 
— "  a  fit  instrument  for  those  times" — quibbled 
and  evaded,  and  set  up  the  old  tyrannical  doc- 
trine of  imprisonment  at  the  king's  will.  In 
this  manner — this  wretched  irritating  manner — 
did  Charles  and  his  tools  endeavour  to  explain 
away  every  confirmation  of  constitutional  rights 
— every  concession  made  to  the  people,  till  the 


people  would  no  longer  give  the  slightest  credit 
to  liis  most  solemn  promises.  The  Attorney- 
general  Heath  recited  old  authorities  to  prove 
that  jmsoners  committed  by  the  sovereign  or  the 
privy  council  were  not  bailable.  The  judges, 
however,  wrote  "  a  humble  and  stout  letter"  to 
the  king,  declaring  "  that  by  their  oaths  they 
were  to  bail  the  prisoners;  but  thought  fit,  before 
they  did  it,  or  published  their  opinions  therein, 
to  inform  his  majesty  thereof,  and  humbly  to  ad- 
vise him  (as  liad  been  done  by  his  noble  pro- 
genitors in  like  case),  to  send  a  direction  to  his 
justices  of  his  bench  to  bail  the  prisoners."-'  The 
Lord-keeper  Coventry  would  not  tell  the  judges 
whetlier  he  had  shown  this,  their  letter,  to  the 
king  or  not ;  but  dissembled  the  mattei^,  and  told 
them  that  they  must  attend  his  majesty  at  Green- 
wich. There  the  king  received  them  in  a  man- 
ner which  showed  he  was  displeased  with  them, 
and  he  commanded  them  not  to  deliver  any 
opinion  in  this  case  without  consulting  with  the 
rest  of  the  judges.  These  judges,  obviously  by 
royal  command,  delayed  the  business,  and  so  it  was 
put  off  to  the  end  of  the  term.  Wlien  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  was  ready  to  deliver  its  opinion, 
the  prisoners,  by  the  king's  command,  were  re- 
moved from  other  places  of  confinement  to  the 
Tower ;  so  that  the  writs  of  habeas  corpus  hav- 
ing been  addressed  to  their  former  keeiiers,  who 
of  course  could  not  produce  them,  the  prisoners 
were  not  forthcoming  to  claim  the  right  of  bail. 
They  were  thus  detained  in  close  custody  during 
the  whole  of  the  long  vacation  which  ensued.' 

Towards  the  end  of  the  vacation  the  judges 
were  commanded  to  attend  at  Serjeants'  Iini,  as 
his  majesty  had  urgent  need  of  their  services. 
LTpon  Michaelmas  Day — the  day  appointed — the 
judges  attended;  and  then  the  Chief-justice  Hyde 
and  Judge  Whitelock  were  sent  by  the  lord- 
kee2:)er  to  advise  with  the  king  at  Hampton  Court 
There  the  privy  council  was  sitting;  but  Charles 
took  the  two  judges  aside,  and  told  them  he  was 
willing  the  imprisoned  members  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  bail,  notwith.standing  their  contumacy 
in  refusing  to  declare  that  they  were  sorry  for 
having  oflfended  him;  and  he  also  told  them  that 
he  should  abandon  the  Star  Chamber  proceed- 
ings, and  prosecute  them  in  the  King's  Bench. 
The  answer  of  the  judges,  who  felt  what  was 
right,  l>ut  who  were  not  bold  enough  to  oppose 
the  king,  did  not  give  entire  satisfaction — for 
Charles  spoke  disrespectfully  of  their  "oracles 
and  riddles."* 


Vol.  II. 


lii/mei: 


-  Whitelock: 

^  Whitelock;  State  Trials.  At  the  same  time  tliis  i)alti-y  trick 
was  played  off  upon  otlier  less  conspicuous  victims.  "Some 
constables  anil  other  mean  men,  committed  by  the  council,  and 
bringing  their  habeas  corpora,  were  removed  from  pursuivant 
to  pursuivant,  and  could  have  no  benefit  of  the  law." —  IVTiifelocl: 

*  Whitelock: 
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Upon  the  first  day  of  Michaelmas  term,  the  pri- 
soners, who  had  been  already  thirty  weeks  in  close 
confinement,  without  resort  of  friends  or  family, 
debarred  from  the  iise  of  books,  and  pen  and 
ink,  were  brought  into  court,  and  ordered  not 
only  to  find  bail  for  their  present  charge,  but 
sureties  for  their  good  behaviour  in  future. 
They  refused  to  give  these  sureties,  but  were 
ready  with  bail  for  their  appearance  to  answer 
the  present-charge.  The  judges  intimated  that 
they  would  accep)t  the  same  per-, 
sons  both  for  sureties  and  bail ; 
but  the  captives  were  determined 
not  to  tie  their  tongues  and  fetter 
their  own  hands  bv  making  their 
friends  answerable  upon  so  tick- 
lish a  point  as  good  behaviour, 
which  was  to  be  judged  of  by 
the  king  and  his  ministers. 
They  all  firmly  refused  to  give 
the  sureties  in  any  shape,  and 
thereupon  they  were  all  sent  back 
to  the  Tower. 

The  attorney-general  then  ex- 
hibited an  information  in  the 
King's  Bench  against  Sir  John 
Eliot,  ^Ir.  Denzil  HoUi.-*,and  Mr. 
Valentine.  Sir  John  was  charged 
with  words  uttered  in  the  house 
of  commons,  and  more  par- 
ticularly with  saying  that  the 
jjrivy  council  and  judges  had  conspired  to 
trample  under  foot  the  liberties  of  the  subject 
-that  no  man  was  ever  blasted  in  the  House 
of  Commons  but  a  cui-se  fell  upon  him,  Sec. 
Hollis  and  Valentine  were  charged  with  the 
tunmlt  on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  when  the 
s|)eaker  was  forcibly  held  down  in  the  chair.  The 
defendants  put  in  a  ]>lea  excepting  to  tlie  juris- 
diction of  the  court  ;—'•  Forasmuch,"  as  it  was 
alleged,  "  as  these  offences  are  supposed  to  have 
been  done  in  parliament,  they  ought  not  to  be 
punished  in  this  court,  or  any  other  except  in 
jnirliament."  The  judges,  upon  demurrer,  over- 
ruled this  plea,  and  the  prisonei-s  refused  to  put 
in  any  other.  Upon  the  last  day  of  the  next 
term  judgment  was  given  against  them  upon  a 
nihil  ilit'it  by  Mr.  Justice  Jones.  But,  heavy  as 
was  their  ofience,  Jones  assured  the  prisonei-s 
that  their  punishment  should  be  laid  on  "  with  a 
light  hand;"  and  then  he  delivered  sentence — 
"1.  That  every  of  the  defendants  shall  be  im- 
prisoned during  the  king's  pleasure:  Sir  John 
Eliot  to  be  im]jrisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
and  the  other  defendants  in  other  prisons.  2.  That 
none  of  them  shall  be  delivered  out  of  prison  until 
he  give  security  in  this  court  for  his  good  beha- 
viour, and  have  made  submission  and  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  offence.     3.  Sir  John  Eliot,  inasmucli 


as  we  think  him  the  greatest  offender  and  the  ring- 
leader, shall  pay  to  the  king  a  fine  of  £2000,  and 
Mr.  Hollis  a  fine  of  1000  mai'ks;  and  Mr.  Valen- 
tine, because  he  is  of  less  ability  than  the  rest, 
shall  pay  a  fine  of  .£500."  And  to  all  this  all  the 
other  justices,  with  one  voice,  assented.'  Long, 
who  had  been  pricked  sheriff  of  AViltshire,  was 
not  brought  into  the  King's  Bench  for  his  con- 
duct in  the  house,  but  into  the  Star  Chamber, 
for  attending  in  parliament  when  he  was  bound, 


TnK  Star  Chamber,  Istekior  of  Tin:  Priscipai.  Room 


;is  sheriff,  lo  be  present  in  his  own  county.  This 
was  a  revival  of  an  old  man(vuvre,  and  people 
understood  perfectly  well  that  Long's  severe  sen- 
tence, con«lemning  him  to  a  fine  of  2O00  marks, 
imja-isonnieiit  during  the  king's  pleasure,  and  a 
public  submi-ssion,  was  solely  on  account  of  his 
behaviour  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Previously  to  the  pjwsing  of  the.se  tyrannical 
sentences  against  membei-s  of  parliament,  a  mer- 
chant had  felt  the  ruthless  sevt^rity  of  the  court. 

Richard  Chambei-s  was  summoned  before  the 
privy  council  for  refusing  to  pay  any  further 
duty  for  a  bale  of  silks  than  might  be  demanded 
by  law.  The  bale  of  goods  had  been  seized  by 
the  officei"s;  but  this  was  not  deemed  punishment 
enough,  and  Charles  wanted  an  opportunity  to 
re-state  his  principle,  in  scoi-n  of  the  Petition  of 


'  Purl.  Hift.:  RiuJiicorth;  Slate  Trials. 

-  The  Star  Chamber  stood  on  the  eiisteru  side  of  Xew  Palace 
Yard,  and  w;is  originally  a  iwrtion  of  the  ro.v.il  i)alace.  It  ob- 
t.iined  the  name  of  Camera  SUltata,  or  Slar  Chamber,  from  the 
walls  or  ceiling  having  lieen  ornamented  with  stars ;  but  the 
building  in  use  for  the  meetings  of  this  court  fi-om  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  until  its  abolition  in  1G41,  although  i)r<>- 
bably  built  on  the  site  of  the  elder  chamber,  was  evidently  of 
tlie  Elizabethan  era,  as  the  lettei-s  E.  R.,  and  the  d.ite  160'i,  ap- 
])eared  over  one  of  the  doorways.  It  was  pulled  down  in  lS:ili, 
for  the  erection  of  the  new  houses  of  })arlianient.  Our  view 
exhibits  the  interior  of  the  princiivil  room,  from  a  sketch  niaiU 
just  tiefire  its  demolition. 
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Right,  that  he  could  lay  on  duties  by  preroga- 
tive. Smarting  under  Ins  wrongs,  and  foreseeing 
tlie  deplorable  consequences  that  must  ensue  if 
this  arbitraiy  principle  were  established,  Cham- 
bers told  the  privy  council  "  that  merchants  had 
more  encouragement,  and  were  leas  screwed  and 
wrung,  in  Turkey  than  in  England."  For  these 
words  an  information  was  preferred  against 
him  in  the  Star  Chamber;  and  that  detestable 
coui't,  declaring  itself  of  opinion  that  the  words 
were  intended  to  make  the  people  believe  that 
the  happy  government  under  which  they  lived 
was  worse  than  a  Tui-kish  tyranny,  forthwith 
sentenced  Chambers  to  -pay  a  tine  of  J2()00,  and 
to  sign  a  written  acknowledgment  that  he  had 
s]wken  the  words  insolently,  contemptuously, 
seditiously,  falsely,  and  maliciously.  The  honest 
merchant  signed  a  paper,  but  of  a  very  diffe- 
rent kind  from  that  required,  for  it  was  to  this 


effect:— "All  the  above  contents  and  submission, 
I,  Richard  Chambers,  do  utterly  abhor  and  de- 
test, as  most  unjust  and  false,  and  never  till  death 
will  acknowledge  any  part  thereof."  And  being 
a  devout  man,  a  Puritan  or  Pi-ecisian,  he  sub- 
joined several  texts  of  Scripture,  one  of  which 
was— "Woe  unto  them  that  devise  iniquity,  be- 
cause it  is  in  the  power  of  their  hand."  His  fine 
was  immediately  estreated  into  the  exchequer, 
whei-e  he  pleaded  Magna  Charta  and  other  sta- 
tutes against  the  fine  by  the  king  and  his  coun- 
cil, it  not  being  by  legal  judgment  of  his  peers; 
but  the  barons  would  not  suffer  his  plea  to  be 
filed.  Afterwards  Chambers  brought  his  habeas 
corpus,  but  the  judges  remanded  him  ;  and  after 
twelve  years'  imprisonment,  and  a  long  waiting 
for  satisfaction  for  his  losses  from  the  Long  Par- 
liament, this  champion  and  martyr  of  law  and 
right  died  at  last  in  want.' 
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CHAr-LES    I. 

Symptoms  of  Charles's  ail/ilrary  piirjwses— Sir  Tliomas  "Went worth  foos  over  loUie  RnvMli-^'s— His  ri^e  and  ascen- 
dency— Otliers  follow  Wentworth's  example— Counsellors  of  Charles — Wars  of  England  at  this  period — Tiie 
Tliirty  Years'  war — Victories  of  Gustavus  Adolphus — Captiu-e  of  Magdeburg  by  Tilly — Contrast  of  the  Swedish 
with  the  Imperial  armies — Charles  signs  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain — His  secret  agreement  with  Spain 
against  the  Netherlands — Counter-proceedings  of  f'harles  in  Flanders  and  Brabant — His  negotiations  there 
through  Sir  Balthazar  Gerbier — Gerbier's  report  of  his  proceedings — Charles  offers  to  become  the  protector 
of  these  states  against  France  and  Spain — The  negotiation  terminates  unsuccessfully — Charles  sends  aid  to 
Gustavus  Adolphus— Cliarles  persists  in  levying  tonnage  and  poundage  -He  revives  old  feudal  imposts — His 
oppressive  modes  of  rai-sing  money — Their  injurious  effects — Intolerant  conduct  of  Bisliop  Laud  and  the  High 
Church  party  — Laud's  persecution  of  Alexander  Leighton — Resistance  of  the  Puritans — Pr3'nne's  IIistrio-3fas- 
tix — Character  of  the  work — Trial  of  Prynne  for  publishing  it — Severe  sentience  passed  upon  him — Visit  of 
Charles  to  Scotland — His  coronation  there — Arbitrary  proceedings  against  the  Scottish  church — Duplicity  of 
Charles's  proceedings  in  the  Scottish  parliament — -Laud  becomes  Archbishop  of  Canterbury— His  offensive 
measures  in  the  building  of  churches — His  Romish  form  of  consecrating  them — His  imposition  of  fines  for 
repairing  St.  Paul's — His  partiality  for  clerical  celibacy — His  defence  of  painted  church  windows — His  inno- 
vations among  the  clergy — His  promotion  of  his  creatures — Dislike  of  the  Puritans  at  these  proceedings — The 
Book  of  Sports  republished  and  restored — Laud's  growing  influence  and  rule — His  spiritual  despotism  over 
the  United  Kingdom  and  its  dependencies. 


VERYTHING  now  went  to  spread 
the  conviction  that  Charles  in- 
tended to  throw  off  for  ever  the 
restraint  of  parliament,  and  to 
rule  undisguisedly  as  an  absolute 
king.  The  orthodox  pulpits  were 
made  to  shake  with  loud  expoundings  of  the 
Divine  right;  and  about  this  time  a  pamj^hlet 
was  put  forth  advising  the  king  to  have  no  more 


parliaments,  reiommending  to  him  the  exam])le 
of  Louis  XL  of  France,  who  had  put  down  par- 
liaments in  that  kingdom,  and  submitting  a  re- 
gular scheme  of  despotism  to  be  upheld  by  a 
military  police.-  But  still  there  were  circum- 
stances which  might  seem  to  indicate  that  Char- 
les thought  rather  of  managing  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  winning  over  some  of  its  most  in- 
fluential membens,  than  of  taking  the  moi-e  des- 


'  Whitelock:   Ruslncorth. 

2  It  was  proved,  however,  that  this  precious  production  was 
not  written  for  Cliarles,  but  for  his  father  James,  many  years 
before ;  and  that  it  was  now  made  public  and  "  bruited"  by  the 
patriotic  party  in  order  to  p\it  their  fellow-subjects  on  their 
guard  against  the  encroachments  of  despotism.     But  the  pam- 


phlet scarcely  contained  a  principle  that  was  not  cherished,  and 
even  acted  upon  more  or  less  openly,  either  now  or  soon  after- 
wards, by  Charles,  and  Laud,  and  Wentworth.  At  court  the 
queen  was  constantly  talking  of  the  difference  between  a  qv.asi 
king,  like  the  Kings  of  England,  and  a  real,  mighty  king,  hke 
the  absolute  sovereigns  of  her  own  country  and  family. 
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]:)erate  ste]j  alluded  to.  Perhaps,  liowever,  he 
considered  the  .services  of  such  eminent  men  as 
Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  Sir  Dudley  Digges, 
Noye,  and  Littleton,  to  be  worth  the  purchasing, 
parliament  or  no  parliament;  for  the  comitry 
contained  none  more  able,  and  their  promptness 
in  apostatizing  gave  him  a  reasonable  ground  for 
believing  that  they  would  not  be  deterred  by  a 
sense  of  shame,  or  by  scrujiles  of  conscience, 
from  going  any  lengths  in  the  service  of  their 
new  master.  Wentworth,  the  most  renowned  of 
the  company,  had  gone  over  to  the  court  some 
time  before  this.  After  being  one  of  the  stur- 
diest of  the  i-efoi-mers  and  boldest  declaimers  in 
the  House  of  Commons— after  suffering  impri- 
sonment for  refusing  to  contribute  to  the  forced 
loan — this  eminent  person,  a  gentleman  of  York- 
shire, who  boasted  his  descent,  by  bastardy,  from 
the  royal  line  of  tlie  Plantagenets,  out  of  a  very 
ignoble  rivalry,  and  an  ambition  for  rank  and 
titles  (even  his  friends  could  find  out  no  purer 
motives),  made  his  peace  with  Buckingluim  a  short 
time  before  that  favourite's  death,  and  sold  him- 
self, body  and  soid,  to  the  court.  He  had  his 
reward;  and  the  splendour  of  it,  no  doubt,  served 
as  a  decoy  to  other  patriots  of  his  stamp.  He 
was  elevated  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Wentworth;  he  was  caressed  by  the  king:  he 
was  taken  to  the  bosom  of  Laud;  and  by  the  end 
of  the  year  1628  he  was  made  a  viscount  and  lord- 
president  of  what  was  calletl  the  Court  of  York, 
or  the  Council  of  the  North.  From  the  first 
moment  he  obtained  power  he  iised  it  against  his 
former  i)olitical  associates  without  mercy  or  re- 
morse; and  it  may  be  that,  from  that  very  mo- 
ment, the  party  set  down  the  renegade  for  a 
sacrifice  whenever  the  wheel  of  fortune  should 
turn  in  their  favour.  The  indisputable  and  com- 
manding abilities  of  the  man  also  made  them 
hate  him  the  more  because  they  feai'ed  him.  Sir 
Dudley  Digges,  though  a  spirited  debater  and  a 
man  of  talent,  had  been  known  for  some  time  to 
be  without  princiitle;  and,  upon  being  offered  the 
post  of  master  of  the  rolls,  he  closed  at  once 
with  the  bargain,  and  turned  round  upon  "  the 
vipers,"  as  the  king  called  his  former  friends, 
the  leaders  of  the  opposition.  Noye  and  Little- 
ton, both  distinguished  lawyers,  followed  the 
same  course :  Noye  was  made  attorney-general, 
Littleton  solicitor-general.  Being  thus  placed  in 
a  position  to  explain  and  stretch  the  prerogative, 
they  did  that  work  apparently  without  a  blush 
at  the  recollections  which  were  but  as  of  yester- 
day, when  they  combated  for  the  rights  of  parlia- 
nient  and  the  liberties  of  the  people.  There  was 
no  new  king's  favourite  in  lieu  of  Buckingham, 
for  the  Earl  of  Holland  was  rather  the  favo\wite 
of  the  queen  (scandal  said  her  paramour)  than  of 
Uharles.    Holland,  however,  like  the  extravagant 


Hay,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  had  a  seat  at  the  council 
table,  where  also  sat  the  pompous  Arundel,  earl- 
marshal;  the  contemptible,  horse-whipped  Earl 
of  Montgomer}' ;  his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke; and  the  Earl  of  Dorset;  who,  one  and  all, 
thought  more  of  pleasure  than  of  business,  and 
were  content  that  the  king  should  ruin  himself 
or  the  nation,  provided  they  could  have  their  en- 
joyments. Charles's  two  seci-etaries  of  state  at 
this  time  were  Sir  John  Coke  and  Sir  Dudley 
Carleton;  his  chancellor,  or  rather  lord-keeper, 
was  Lord  Coventry;  his  lord  privy-seal  the  Earl 
of  Manchester;  and  his  lord-treasui'er  the  Lord 
Weston,  whom  Eliot  had  denoimced  in  the  last 
session  as  the  great  enemy  of  the  commonwealth. 
But  all  these  counsellors  together  had  not  the 
power  over  the  king  of  AYentworth  and  Laud. 
The  rise  of  the  churchman  had  been  forwarded 
lather  than  checked  by  the  assassination  of  his 
great  ])atron  Buckingham.  Charles  knew  that 
he  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  writing  for  the 
duke,  and  guiding  him  in  mattei-s  of  business:  he 
called  Laud  into  the  privy  council,  and  promised 
to  raise  him  to  the  primacy  as  soon  as  it  should 
please  Heaven  to  remove  old  Archbishop  Abbot. 
It  should  seem  that,  on  a  closer  acquaintance,  the 
sympathies  of  the  king  and  bishop  chimed  to- 
gether wondrously  well ;  and  that,  while  Laud 
adored  the  Divine  right  of  kings,  Charles  em- 
braced with  the  zeal  of  a  crusader  the  right  of 
the  bishops  to  coerce  the  faith  of  his  people. 

All  this  time  England  was  at  war  with  France, 
Spain,  and,  in  effect,  with  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many; but  so  iusigniticant  wei-e  the  events  that 
rose  out  of  this  state  of  hostility,  compared  with 
the  events  at  home,  that  the  minutest  historians 
scarcely  ilevote  a  page  to  them.  Indee<l,  without 
any  comparison  with  the  important  transactions 
at  home,  the  warlike  operations  in  which  the 
English  were  actively  concerned  were  paltry  and 
worthless  in  themselves,  being,  in  fact,  little 
more  than  an  exhibition  of  Chai'les's  weakness. 
With  France  he  had  gone  to  war  without  rejison, 
and  he  was  glatl  to  make  a  peace  without  honour, 
abandoning  the  French  Protestants  to  their  fate, 
and  .scarcely  mentioning  the  cause  of  his  sister 
and  brother-in-law  the  Palatine.  This  ))eace 
with  France  was  made  public  in  the  spring  ol 
1620,  and  in  the  following  year,  notwithstaml- 
ing  the  prayers  and  tears  of  his  wife,  who  would 
have  prolonged  the  war,  because  France  was?  still 
at  war  with  Spain  and  the  whole  house  of  Aus- 
tria, Charles  concluded  a  peace  with  Philip,  the 
pacification  of  King  James  being  assumed  as  the 
groundwork  of  the  treaty. 

But  the  other  belligerents  on  the  Continent 
were  carrying  on  the  Thirty  Yeara'  war,  \vhiei» 
arose  out  of  the  Bohemian  insunvction,  willi  a 
very  different  spirit.    The  Lion  of  the  North  had 
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started  from  his  lair — Gustavus  Atlolphus  liad 
crossed  the  Baltic  on  the  24th  of  June,  1630,  and 
rushed  into  Germany  for  the  support  of  Protest- 
antism and  the  humbling  of  the  Emperor  Ferdi- 
nand. A  series  of  most  brilliant  victories  was 
obtained  by  the  daring  Swede,  who  was  in  close 
league  not  only  with  the  Protestants  of  the  Em- 
pire but  with  the  French,  who,  guided  by  the 
bold  policy  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  now  omnipo- 
tent in  France,  stretched  their  arms  in  all  dii-ec- 
tions,  across  the  Alp.s,  the  Pyrenees,  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  to  the  Rhine 
and  the  Elbe.  Savoy  was  not  only  overrun,  but 
almost  entirely  conquered;  and  in  Italy  the  car- 
dinal dictated  terms  to  the  pope,  who,  as  much 
out  of  necessity  as  out  of  inclination,  had  adhered 
to  the  house  of  Austria  and  to  the  emperor,  who 
was  considered  as  waging  a  i"eligious  war  against 
heretics.  When  Gustavus  Adolphus  entei'ed 
Germany,  the  power  of  the  em])eror  was  almost 
everywhere  predominant.  His  generals,  the  fe- 
rocious Tilly,  the  bloody  Pappenheim,  the  ambi- 
tious Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  and  Wallenstein,  in 
whom  all  these  qualities  were  united  in  their 
extren\e  proportions,  had  crushed  the  power  of 
the  Protestant  states,  and  laid  waste,  with  every 
circumstance  of  cruelty,  the  territories  of  friends 
and  foes.  Wallenstein  had  been  removed  from 
command  by  the  jealous  fears  of  Ferdinand,  who 
at  one  time  fancied  that  the  fortunate  and  aspir- 
ing general  aimed,  if  not  at  the  inqierial  crown, 
at  the  old  ci'own  of  Bohemia;  Maximilian  of  Ba- 
varia was  rejoicing  in  the  possession  of  the  Pa- 
latinate, which  he  had  helped  to  win  from  his 
cousin  Frederick ;  but  Tilly  and  Pappenheim 
were  still  in  the  field  with  a  vast  army  of  veteran 
troops,  so  flushed  with  tlieir  many  recent  victo- 
ries, that  they  called  themselves  invincible.  But 
they  were  soon  found  to  be  no  match  for  the 
highly  disciplined,  hardy  troops  from  old  Scan- 
dinavia, led  on  by  a  hero  and  a  great  tactician. 
The  courtiers  at  Vienna  told  the  empei-or  that 
the  Swede  was  but  a  king  of  snow,  who  would 
melt  away  as  he  approached  the  sovith  ;  but  the 
Swede  continued  his  onward  course,  and  there 
was  no  melting  away,  or,  if  there  v.-as,  it  was  of 
that  nature  which  releases  the  avalanche  from  the 
mountain,  to  thunder  through  and  overwhelm 
the  valley  beneath.  The  only  event  that  clouded 
the  joy  and  success  of  the  Protestants  was  the 
capture  of  the  lich  and  Protestant  city  of  Mag- 
deburg, which  was  effected  by  Tilly  and  Pappen- 
heim while  the  Swedes  were  occupied  in  anotlier 
direction.  The  ferocious  Tilly  let  loose  his  wild 
Croats, Walloons,  and  Pandours  ujwn  the  devoted 
citizens,  who  were  massacred  without  distinction 
of  age  or  sex.  When  they  had  sacked  the  rich- 
est houses  they  set  fire  to  the  rest,  and,  a  violent 
wind  rising,  the  whole  town  was  soon  wrapped 


in  flames,  which  consumed  both  quick  and  dead. 
In  less  than  twelve  hours  one  of  the  finest  cities 
of  Germany  was  reduced  to  an  unsightly  heap  of 
ruins  and  ashes,  and  30,0^0  of  its  industrious 
inhabitants  had  perished  by  different  kinds  of 
deaths,  but  all  horrible.  Such  a  tragedy  had  not 
often  been  ]")erpetrated  in  modern  wars:  the  sack 
of  Magdeburg  excited  horror  throughout  the  civi- 
lized world;  but  the  Protestants  consoled  them- 
selves with  the  belief  that  it  must  be  followed 
by  the  curse  of  the  Almighty — and,  in  fact,  it  was 
the  last  of  the  emperor's  successes  in  this  war. 
We  are  called  upon  to  mention  the  moral  and 
devout  bearing  of  the  victorious  Swedes,  both 
because  it  was  rare  and  beautiful  in  itself,  and 
because,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  it  became 
the  model  of  that  English  army  which  termin- 
ated the  Civil  war.  In  the  Imperial  army,  which 
also  professed  to  fight  for  the  blessed  cause  of 
religion,  there  reigned  only  immorality,  lust, 
cruelty,  and  disregard  of  all  the  virtues  and  de- 
cencies of  life:  in  the  army  of  Gustavus,  on  the 
contrary,  every  fault  was  punished  with  severity; 
but,  above  all,  blasphemy,  violence  to  women, 
stealing,  gaming,  and  fighting  duels.  Simplicity 
also  of  mannei's  and  habits  was  commanded  by 
the  military  laws  of  Sweden;  and  in  the  whole 
camp,  and  even  in  the  king's  tent,  there  was 
neither  silver  nor  gold  plate.  The  eye  of  the 
sovereign  observed  as  carefully  the  morals  of  his 
troops  as  their  bravery.  Every  regiment  was 
obliged  to  form  itself  in  a  circle  round  its  chap- 
lain for  morning  and  evening  prayers;  and  this 
pious  act  was  then  performed  in  the  open  air.' 

It  was  in  the  month  of  November,  1630,  that 
Charles  signed  his  solemn  treaty  of  peace  with 
Sj)ain.  Philip,  not  in  the  treaty,  but  in  a  private 
letter,  pi omised  Charles  to  restore  to  his  brother- 
in-law,  the  Palatine,  such  parts  of  his  territories 
(they  must  have  been  very  inconsiderable)  as 
were  then  occupied  by  Spanish  trooj^s,  and  to  use 
his  best  endeavours  with  his  near  relative,  the 
emperor,  to  reinstate  the  expelled  prince  as  he 
was  before  his  acceptance  ofthe  Bohemian  crown. 
And  Charles,  as  a  fitting  return,  entered  npon  a 
secret  contract,  whereby  he  agreed  to  unite  his 
arms  with  those  of  Spain  for  the  subjugation  of 
the  Seven  United  Provinces,  which  his  great  pre- 
decessor Elizabeth  had  so  largely  contributed  to 
free  from  the  oppressive  Spanish  yoke.  Charles, 
as  a  share  of  the  spoil,  was  to  have  and  to  hold 
Zealand  and  other  territories.  There  had  been  a 
talk  of  this  precious  scheme  before,  when  Charles 
and  Buckingham  were  at  Madrid  wooing  the  in- 
fanta. But  now  the  matter  went  so  far  that  the 
agreement  was  signed  by  Chai-les's  ambassador, 
Cottington,  and  by  Olivares,  who  was  still  the 
favourite  and  prime  minister  in  Spain.     All  this 
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liad  been  done  in  the  closest  secrecy — not  a  breatli 
of  the  mystery  had  got  abroad ;  but  Charles,  see- 
ing the  A'iolence  of  his  Protestant  .subjects,  even 
when  they  knew  nothing  of  this  projected  league 
with  Papists  against  a  Protestant  people,  might 
easily  divine  what  would  be  their  fury  when  the 
scheme  should  be  broached  and  carried  into  ope- 
ration. It  appears  to  have  been  this  considera- 
tic^n  that  induced  him  to  hesitate  in  ratifying 
the  agreement  which  he  had  allowed  his  minister 
to  sign.  Thereupon  Philip,  of  course,  considered 
himself  freed  from  the  promises  he  had  made 
concerning  the  Palatine.  A  few  months  after, 
Charles  went  into  a  project  the  veiy  revei-se  of 
that  he  had  recently  entertained.  Flanders  and 
Brabant,  which  remained  to  Sjjain  and  the  pope 
after  so  many  years  of  sanguinary  warfai-e,  had 
become  the  scenes  of  discontent;  or,  at  lea.st,  a 
certain  party  had  conceived  the  notion  of  erect- 
ing them  into  independent  states.  The  King  of 
England  forthwith  despatched  to  them  Sir  Bal- 
thazar Gerbier,  a  native  of  Antwerp,  a  good 
painter,  a  distinguished  critic  in  the  fine  arts,  an 
excellent  penman,  and  a  very  accomplished  man 
of  business  or  intrigue,  who  had  passed  from  the 
service  of  Buckingham  into  that  of  Charles.  On 
the  14th  of  Augu.st,'  1632,  Gerliier,  writing  from 
Brussels,  informeil  his  employer  tliat  those  states, 
perceiving  that  the  Spaniards  were  no  longer 
able  to  defend  them  and  tlieir  religion,  were  de- 
termined to  make  themselves  free  states,  drive 
out  the  Sjianiardfl,  contract  alliances  with  their 
neighbours,  and  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Hol- 
landers. The  infanta  and  the  Spanish  council, 
he  said,  were  already  greatly  ahirmed  and  on  the 
alert,  for  they  had  received  advertisements  from 
England,  that  those  .states  were  resolved  to  shake 
off  the  Sjianiards  and  make  themselves  free. 
"The  infanta,"  continues  Ger)>ier,  ".showed  the 
said  lettei-s  to  Sir  Peter  Jiubcns,  who  told  me  that 
they  bore  such  information  as  would  hazard  the 
lives  of  many  in  these  countries."  The  French 
had  been  already  in  this  field  of  intrigue,  offer- 
ing assistance;  for  it  was  an  idea  among  them  at 
least  as  old  as  the  time  of  Henry  TV.,  if  not  of 
Louis  XL,  that  the  Rhine  was  the  proper  and 
natural  boundary  of  their  fine  kingdom,  and  no- 
body better  understood  l:ow  to  work  by  indirect 
means  than  Cardinal  Richelieu.  The  party  with 
whom  Gerbier  was  intriguing  in  Flandei"s  and 
Brabant,  indeed,  suspected  that  the  French  aimed 
at  a  conquest,  nor  were  they  less  susjiicious  of 
the  intentions  of  their  neigliboui-s  the  Holland- 
ei"s,  who  also  had  offered  them  a.ssistance.  These 
]«rticidai-s,  Gerbier  says,  were  communicated  to 
hmi  by  a  person  in  disguise,  who  had  chosen  an 
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hour  in  the  night  for  the  dangerous  conference, 
and  who  had  the  appearance  of  being  a  man  of 
high  rank.  "He  spoke  to  me,"  continues  the 
secret  agent,  "as  in  the  name  of  a  whole  body 
which  aimed  to  be  supported  by  an  alliance  with 
England,  to  counterbalance  France,  who,  instead 
of  a  confederacy,  prepared  means  to  bring  these 
]5i"0vinces  into  subjection ;  which  to  prevent,  the 
support  of  England  was  conceiv^ed  to  be  the 
strongest  remedy,  and  therefore  it  was  desired  I 
should  procure,  under  your  majesty's  hand  and 
seal,  power  to  hear  (under  profound  secret)  what 
was  so  considerable;  that,  showing  my  authoriza- 
tion, and  engaging  my  word  for  secrecy,  I  might 
know  not  only  the  party,  but  be  sure  it  was  no 
French."  The  party,  however,  were  no  patriots, 
for  one  of  the  first  of  their  proposals  was  to  ob- 
tain for  themselves  English  court  distinctions — 
ribbons  and  garters.'  "  I  was  very  attentive," 
says  Gerbier,  "unto  tliis  discouree,  my  mind  still 
fixed  on  the  pi-overb,  Diffidentia  est  mater  pru- 
dentice,  not  being  certain  but  that  this  person 
might  be  sent  on  pur|)osely  to  sound  me,  if  Eng- 
land was  desirous  of  the  subversion  of  the  Span- 
ish government.  Wherefore  my  first  answer  was 
with  admiration,  feigning  not  well  at  first  to  com- 
prehend their  design,  and  witli  much  difficulty 
these  high  resolutions,  less  their  success  ;  consid- 
ered the  troubles  past  and  present  amongst  them, 
intimating  thereby  that  I  lived  not  here  to  forge 
factions;  but  that,  withal,  England  ought  to  be 
accounted  as  their  best  and  most  considerable 
neigiibourhood,  both  for  its  situation,  strength  by 
sea,  commerce,  and  affection  of  the  people,  who 
have  always  lived  in  good  intelligence  with  these 
countries,  being  from  France  whence  all  the  stirs 
proceed,  as  the  liistories  do  bear  record.  The 
.saiil  pei*son  promised  then  that,  upon  the  procur- 
ing of  my  authorization,  he  would  make  known 
himself,  desiring  that  no  time  might  be  lost.  .  .  . 
And  seeing  the  lives  of  great  pereons  might  run 
hazard  by  the  discovery  of  the.se  designs,  I  find 
myself  bound  in  charity  and  loyalty  not  to  com- 
municate them  any  further  than  to  j'our  majesty, 
who  may  impart  them  unto  your  prudent  coun- 
cil, as  in  your  royal  wisdom  shall  be  thought 
fitting,  it  being  the  request  made  by  the  secret 
party.  Your  majesty  may  be  plea.sed  to  weigh 
the  glory  which  will  redound  unto  your  majesty 
from  this  alliance, which,  excluding  tlie  Spaniards 
for  ever  from  this  part  of  the  world,  will  serve 
as  an  as.sured  rampart  to  other  countries,  neigh- 
bours, and  allies  of  your  majesty,  and  free  them 
from  any  change  or  invasion."  Gerbier  went 
on  to  give  the  king  more  paj-ticulai-s  touching 
"the  great  business,"  telling  him  how  cautious 
he  had  been  to  prevent  all  subject  of  suspicion  in 
the  King  of  Spain's  ministers,  and  how  he  had 
-'  Gerbier's  letter  to  Charles,  in  IlanhcicLc  StaU  Pajnt-f. 
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been  continually  pressed  by  the  person  in  disguise 
to  know  whether  they  could  count  uiion  Charles's 
assistance.  Charles  immediately  replied  by  let- 
ter, written  sccretlij,  and  all  in  his  own  hand.  The 
business,  he  said,  was  so  great  that,  merely  to 
manage  it,  he  was  forced  to  trust  somebody,  but, 
as  secrecy  was  especially  necessary,  he  had  only 
trusted  Secretary  Coke.  He  told  Gerbier  that, 
as  he  was  in  peace  and  friendship  with  the  King 
of  Spain,  it  would  be  against  both  honour  and 
conscience  if,  without  any  just  cause  or  quarrel, 
he  debauched  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance. 
"But,"  continued  the  king,  "since  I  see  a  likeli- 
hood (almost  a  necessity)  that  his  Flanders  sub- 
jects must  fall  into  some  other  king's  or  state's 
pi-otection,  and  that  I  am  offered,  without  the 
least  intimation  of  mine,  to  have  a  share  therein, 
the  second  consideration  is,  that  it  were  a  great  im- 
prudence in  me  to  let  slip  this  occasion,  whereby 
I  may  both  advantage  myself  and  hinder  the 
overflowing  greatness  of  my  neighbours."  He 
was  willing,  he  said,  to  take  the  protection  of 
these  peojjle  into  his  hands,  as  they  flew  to  him 
without  his  seeking :  if  he  did  not  protect  them 
others  would;  and  the  King  of  Spain,  instead  of 
being  offended,  ought  to  be  pleased;  for  if  he, 
Charles,  did  not  interfere,  then  the  States  would 
fall  into  the  hands  of  Philip's  enemies  or  rebels. 
"And  therefore,"  continued  the  royal  casuist, 
"  upon  great  consideration  I  have  sent  you  power 
to  treat  with  these  disguised  persons,  and  do 
hereby  authorize  you  to  promise  them,  in  my 
name,  protection  against  anybody  but  the  King 
of  Spain,  and  to  defend  them  from  him  and  all 
the  world  else  from  injuries."  This  letter,  with 
a  commission  to  Gerbier,  was  inclosed  in  a  de- 
spatch wi-itten  by  Secretary  Coke,  who  told  the 
agent  that  the  commission  was  as  full  as  could  be 
expected,  secrecy  not  now  permitting  more  for- 
malities. "  Your  instructions,"  said  tlie  secre- 
tary, "  will  be  made  more  particular  and  full 
wlien  the  jjarties  discover  themselves,  and  when 
}'on  send  word  what  they  offer  and  what  they  re- 
quire." On  the  24th  of  September,  Secretary  Coke 
wrote  again  to  instruct  him  how  to  convince  the 
Catholic  states  of  Flanders  and  Brabant  that 
France  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  that  Eng- 
land was  their  surest  refuge,  which  would  best 
agree  both  with  their  ecclesiastical  and  temporal 
estates,  "both  which,"  continues  the  secretary, 
running  in  search  of  arguments  to  prove  how 
nicely  and  nearly  the  Anglican  church  could 
agree  with  the  Roman ,  "  you  must  endeavour  to 
jiersuade  to  be  of  the  same;  for  their  churchmen, 
you  say,  are  the  most  active  for  this  change,  and, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  scandal  of  religion,  they 
would  have  expressed  themselves  for  a  treaty 
with  England  before  others.  .  .  .  Yet  England, 
in  resj>ect  of  religion,  is  far  more  proper  for  them 


to  join  withal  than  the  Seven  United  Provinces 
can  be."  Having  arranged  for  the  clergy,  who 
were  to  be  raised  from  the  lowly  condition  of 
Presbyterian  pastors  depending  on  the  voluntaiy 
contributions  of  their  flocks,  into  richly-endowed 
and  high-titled  Episcopal  dignitaries.  Secretary 
Coke,  who,  no  doubt,  wrote  under  the  dictation 
of  Charles,  proceeded  to  deal  with  the  nobility, 
bidding  Gerbier  to  declare  to  them  at  large,  and 
on  all  occasions,  how  much  better  it  would  be  for 
them  to  adhere  to  a  potent  king  like  the  King  of 
England  than  to  a  popular  and  factious  govern- 
ment like  that  of  the  Hollanders.  "Amongst 
those  boorsy^  continues  the  secretary,  "where  ail 
ai-e  equal  and  capable  of  the  highest  jjlaces,  their 
honoui'S  and  degrees  can  have  no  pre-eminence, 
but  be  subject  to  the  aftronts  of  the  baser  sort, 
without  civility  or  resj^ect,  which  noble  minds 
cannot  endure."  From  the  nobility  he  passed  to 
the  merchants  and  base  traders,  and  from  these 
to  the  native  soldiery,  telling  Gerbier  how  to  deal 
with  these  classes  in  order  to  draw  them  to  the 
king's  interest.  This  underhand  negotiation  was 
prolonged  through  many  mouths,  the  King  of 
England  wishing  the  conspirators  to  declare  their 
country  independent,  and  the  conspirators  wash- 
ing him  to  give  them  something  more  than  gen- 
eral and  vague  promises.  At  last  the  Spanish 
court,  which  had  some  clue  to  the  secret  corre- 
spondence from  the  beginning,  discovered  the 
whole,'  and  reinforced  its  army  in  Flanders  and 
Brabant;  and  thereupon  the  plot  fell  to  the 
ground.  If  such  proceedings  had  taken  place  be- 
tween private  individuals,  no  one  would  hesitate 
as  to  the  proper  eijithet  to  be  applied  to  them ; 
but  they  had  been  so  common  between  kings  and 
governments,  that  we  think  Charles's  conduct  on 
this  occasion  has  been  censured  with  undue  se- 
verity. He  acted  pi'ecisely  as  the  great  Elizabeth 
had  done;  and  even  at  a  much  later  and  moi'ally 
better  age,  English  statesmen  would  not  have 
hesitated  to  do  as  mxich  in  the  same  dark  man- 
ner to  counteract  the  intrigues  of  other  states, 
and  more  especially  to  prevent  the  French  from 
making  themselves  masters  of  the  T^ow  (/oun- 
tries. 

Charles  now  concluded,  or  rather  renewed,  a 
ti-eaty  with  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  undertook 
to  send  6000  men  to  join  that  victorious  sovereign 
in  the  heart  of  Germany.  But,  as  there  was  no 
declaration  of  wai-  with  the  emperor,  he  thought 
it  proper  and  delicate  to  make  it  a])pear  as  if 
this  force  was  raised  in  Scotland  by  the  Marquis 
of  Hamilton  on  his  own  account,  and  without 
the  king's  knowledge.  Wheii  Hamilton  was  get- 
ting ready,  Donald,  Lord  Reay,  and  Major  Borth- 
wick  accused  the  marquis  of  raising  troops  to 


'  Lord  Cotrington,  then  anibassaiior  at  Madrid,  was  accused 
of  divulging  the  whole  business  to  the  Spanish  com-t. 
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usurp  the  crown  of  Scotland.  Hamilton  em- 
bai-ked  with  his  little  army — "but  so  little  care 
was  taken  of  provisions  and  accommodations  for 
his  men  that  they  were  brought  into  a  sick  and 
shattered  condition,  so  that  they  mouldered  away 
in  a  short  time;  and  the  marquis  was  forced  to 
return  to  England  without  gaining  any  great 
renown  by  this  action,  wherein  he  neither  did 
service  to  the  King  of  Sweden  nor  to  himself,  or 
to  the  Protestant  cause  in  Gez-many."'  When 
Hamilton  returned,  Chai-les  received  him  into  as 
great  favour  and  trust  as  ever. 

We  cannot  condense  half  of  the  circumstances 
which  occurred  at  home  between  the  dissolution 
of  the  parliament  of  1629  and  the  calling  that  of 
1640 — circumstances  which  di.scontented  the  mass 
of  the  English  people,  and  which  gave  zeal  to  the 
timid  or  Ivdvewarm — fury  to  the  zealots.  We  shall, 
however,  try  to  explain,  in  as  few  words  as  pos- 
sible, the  most  important  of  these  provocations. 
In  contempt  of  the  Petition  of  Right,  the  king 
])ersisted  in  levying  tonnage  and  poundage,  even 
augmenting  tlie  rates  on  sundry  kinds  of  goods, 
and  ordering  that  the  goods  of  such  as  refused 
]>ayment  should  be  instantly  seized    and   sold. 
The  conmions  had  denounced  the  nnui  as  a  trai- 
tor that  should  pay  these  illegal  taxes.     And,  at 
tlie  same  time  that  Charles  thus  availed  himself 
of  the  resources  of  modern  commerce,  he  arbitra- 
rily revived  certain  feudal  uses  or  abuses.     Henry 
III.  and  Edward  I.,  when  their  poverty  obscured 
tlieir  chivalry,   had   introduced   tlie  practice  of 
summoning  their  military  tenants,  worth   ,£20 
]ttiv  annum,  to  receive  at  their  hands  the  costly 
honour  of  knighthood:  many  declined  this  hon- 
our, and  were  allowed  to  compound  by  paying 
a  moderate  fine.     Elizabeth  and  James  had  both 
availed  themselves  of  this  ancient  prerogative; 
and  the  change  in  the  value  of  money  rendered 
it  raoi'e  ojijjressive  than  formerly,  though  only 
])ersons  esteemed   worth  £iO  per  annum  were 
now  subjected  to  it.  In  many  instances,  in  James's 
time,  the   sherifTs  purposely  neglected  to  serve 
these  writs,  and  many  jiei-sons,  when  they  were 
served  took  no  notice  of  them  ;  but  now  Charles 
appointed  a  regular  commission  to  attend  solely 
to  this  vexatious  method  of  raising  money;  and 
tliese  commissioners  called  upon  all  landed  pro- 
jnietors,  rated  at  .£40,  to  p.iy  their  fines  for  not 
being  knighted.  When  any  resistance  was  offei'ed, 
the  parties  were  dragged  into  the  expensive  law 
courts,  and  there  invai-iably  cast,  and  forced  to 
])ay,  or  thrown  into  prison.     Nor  was  there  any 
fixed  rule  or  rate;  for,  when  any  man  was  a 
known  Puritan  or  Precisian,   or  otherwise  ob- 
noxious to  the  court,  he  was  made  to  pay  a  great 
fleal  more  than  another.     Nor  was  the  pi-actice 
limited  to  those  who  were  liable  as  military  or  feu- 


dal tenants;  lessees  who  held  no  land  by  any  such 
tenure,  merchants  whose  fortunes  had  risen  from 
bales  of  goods,  and  not  from  the  sword  or  lance, 
were  called  upon  to  pay,  were  jjrosecuted  and 
persecuted.     It  is  said  that  £100,000  were  thus 
screwed  and  squeezed  out  of  the  subject;  and 
the  king  preferred  this  method  to  meeting  and 
agi-eeing  with  the  House  of  Commons.    The  most 
intolerable  suflferings  of  the  people  had  arisen  in 
the  old  time  from  the  atrocious  game  or  forest 
laws.     This  bloody  and  disgraceful  code  had  been 
allowed  in  good  part  to  drop  into  desuetude,  but 
Charles  resolved  to  revive  at  least  all  such  parts 
of  it  as  might  tend  to  the  increase  of  his  revenue. 
The  Earl  of  Holland  was  appointed  to  hold  a 
court  for  tlie  recovery  of  the  king's  forestal  rights, 
or  those  lands  which  had  once  belonged  to  the 
royal  chases.     In  this  manner  peojjle  were  driven 
from  many  tracts  which  they  and  their  fathers 
had  long  occupied   as  their   own ;   gentlemen's 
estates  were  encroached  upon,  and,  as    he  king 
was  the  litigant,  the  opposite  party,  even  if  he 
gained  his  cause,  which  in  such  circumstances  he 
had  but  slight  chance  of  doing,  was  distressed  or 
ruined  by  the  costs  of  the  action,  which  lie  had 
to  pay  whether  he  was  the  loser  or  the  winner. 
The  Earl  of  Southampton  was  reduced  almost  to 
poverty  by  a  deci.sion  which  deprived  him  of  his 
estate  adjoining  the  New  Forest  in   Hampshire. 
In   Essex  the  royal  forests  gi'ew  so  large  that 
people  said  they  had  swallowed  up  the  whole 
county.     Rockingham  Forest  was  increased  from 
a  circuit  of  ssix  miles  to  one  of  sixty  miles,  and 
all  trespassei-s  wei*e  punished  by  the  iini)osition 
of  enormous  fines.     "  Which  burden,"  says  Cla- 
rendon, "  lighted  most  upon  ])ersons  of  quality 
and  honour,  who  thought  themselves  above  ordi- 
nary oppressions,  and  were  therefore  like  to  re- 
member it  with  more  sharpness.''-     To  enlarge 
Richmond  Park,  Charles  deprived  many  proprie- 
tors, not  merely  of  their  rights  of  common,  but 
also  of  their  freehold  lands.     It  should  ajipear 
that  he  afterwards  gave  some  comjiensatioii;  but 
the  act  at  fii-st  had  in  it  all  the  worst  features  of 
a  cruel  and  plundering  despotism.     Tlie  House 
of  Commons  had  scarcely  rendered  a  service  more 
important  to  the  nation  than  by  insisting  on  the 
suppression  of   monojjolies :   but  now  the  king 
began  to  revive  those  abuses  also;  and,  for  the  sum 
of  £10,000,  which  they  paid  for  their  patent,  and 
for  a  duty  of  £8  sterling  upon  every  ton  of  soajj 
they  should  make,  which  they  promised  to  jiay 
the  king  without  vote  of  parliament,  he  chartered 
a  company   with   exclusive    privileges   to  make 
soap.     These  incorporated  soap-boilers,  as  a  part 
of   their   bargain,    received   powers   to   appoint 
searchers,  and  they  exercised  a  sort  of  inquisition 
over  the  trade.     Such  dealers  as  resisted  their 
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interference,  or  tried  to  make  soap  on  their  own 
account,  wei-e  handed  over  to  the  tender  mei-cies 
of  the  Star  Chamber.  This  jii'ecedent  was  fol- 
lowed in  the  erection  of  a  similar  company  of 
starch  -  makers,' and  in  a  great  variety  of  other 
grants,  till  monopolies,  in  transgression  or  eva- 
sion of  the  late  statute,  became  as  common  as 
they  had  been  under  James  and  Elizabeth.'  And 
no  less  unjust  proceedings  of  other  kinds,  some 
of  them  ridiculous,  some  scandalous,  all  very 
grievous,  were  set  on  foot;  the  envy  and  reproach 
of  which  (we  should  say  Justl//)  fell  to  the  king, 
the  profit  to  other  men — for  the  expense  of  col- 
lection was  enormous,  and  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  money  ever  reached  the  royal  coffers." 
Proclamations,  which  James  had  carried  to  such 
excess,  and  which  had  been  branded  by  parlia- 
ment, were  again  brought  into  ];)Iay,  and  arbi- 
trary fines  were  exacted  from  such  as  disobeyed 
these  proclamations,  which  were  in  themselves 
illegal.  The  late  British  Solomon  had  decided 
in  his  wisdom  that  the  plague  and  other  great 
mischiefs  were  solely  owing  to  the  excessive  and 
constantly  increasing  size  of  London,  and  he  had 
proclaimed  over  and  over  again  that  people  must 
not  be  so  wicked  and  so  foolhardy  as  to  build 
any  more  houses  in  the  metropolis.  But  his 
proclamations  were  disregarded — the  judges  had 
declared  them  not  to  be  according  to  law;  and 
the  Londoners  had  gone  on  building  faster  than 
ever.  Charles,  who  was  moi-e  steady  in  wrong 
proceedings  than  his  father,  apjaointed  a  commis- 
sion to  examine  into  this  growth  and  increase,  and 
to  make  money  of  those  who  had  built  the  new 
houses.  In  general  the  latter  got  off  by  paying 
a  fine  equivalent  to  three  years'  estimated  rent 
of  their  houses,  and  an  annual  tax  to  the  crown ; 
but  in  some  instances  the  houses  were  knocked 
down,  and  the  owners  made  to  pay  a  penalty, 
besides  suffering  this  destruction  of  their  pro- 
perty.' 

And,  as  if  all  these  were  not  sufficient  causes 
of  disgust  and  irritation,  there  were  the  galling 
and  high-handed  proceedings  of  the  earl-mar- 
shal's court,  which  will  be  described  more  parti- 
cularly hereafter.  But  M'hat  more  than  any- 
thing heaped  fuel  on  the  doomed  head  of  the 
king  was  the  conduct  of  the  High  Church  party^ 
led  on  by  Laud.  This  bishop  is  allowed,  by  one 
of  his  warmest  admirers,  to  have  been  a  zealot  in 
his  heart,  "of  too  wai*m  blood  and  too  positive  a 
nature;"^  but  he  followed  the  coui'se  of  Arch- 


'  For  a  fiUl  list  of  tliese  monopolies,  see  Rymev,  and  the  reports 
of  the  debate.-i  of  tlie  Long  Parliament. 

^  Clarendon  says,  that  of  £200,000,  drawn  from  the  subject 
by  such  ways,  in  a  year,  scarce  £1500  came  to  the  king's  use  or 
account. 

*  Riishwortli  gives  several  most;  arlntrary  proceedings  in  tlie 
Star  Chamber  against  men  who  had  built  liouses  in  contraven- 
tion of  tlie  king's  proclamations. 

<  Sir  Pliilip  Warwick's  Memoirs. 
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bishop  Bancroft,  and  was  an  emf)hatic  flatterer 
of  the  king.  When  in  the  month  of  May,  1630, 
Henrietta  Maria  gave  l)irth  to  a  jn-ince,  after- 
wards that  godly  king  Charles  II.,  Laud  baptized 
the  infant,  and  composed  a  ]irayer  u])on  the  oc- 
casion, in  which  was  the  petition — "  Double  his 
father's  graces,  O  Lord  !  upon  him,  if  it  be  possi- 
ble.'''' Bishop  Williams,  the  ex-lord-keeper,  now 
in  disgrace,  and  almost  a  patriot,  forgetting  his 
own  performances  in  former  times,  called  this 
"  three-piled  flattery  and  loathsome  divinity." 
A  few  months  after  composing  this  prayer.  Laud 
called  before  him,  in  the  Star  Chamber,  Alex- 
ander Leighton,  a  Scotchman  and  a  Puritan 
preacher,  for  writing  against  the  queen  and  the 
bishops  in  a  book,  entitled,  A71  Appeal  to  the  Par- 
liament, or  Sioti^s  Plea  against  Prelacy.  The 
tone  of  the  book  was  disrespectful  and  fanatic, 
but  we  lose  sight  of  its  demerits  in  the  atrocious 
punishment  of  the  author,  who  vainly  pleaded, 
in  the  Star  Chamber,  that  he  had  offended 
through  zeal,  and  not  through  any  personal 
malice.  He  was  degraded  from  the  ministry, 
publicly  whipped  in  Palace  Yard,  placed  in  the 
l^illory  for  two  houi's,  had  an  ear  cut  off,  a  nostril 
slit,  and  was  branded  on  one  of  his  cheeks  with 
the  letters  S.  S.,  for  "Sower  of  Sedition."  After 
these  detestable  operations  he  was  sent  back  to 
his  prison;  but,  at  the  end  of  one  short  vi^eek, 
before  his  wounds  were  healed,  he  was  again 
dragged  forth  to  public  whipping,  the  pillory, 
the  knife,  and  the  brand;  and  after  he  had  been 
deprived  of  his  other  ear,  split  in  the  other  nos- 
tril, and  bui-ned  on  the  other  cheek,  he  was  thrust 
back  into  his  dungeon,  there  to  lie  for  life.  After 
ten  years,  indeed,  Leighton  regained  his  liberty; 
but  it  was  by  the  mercy  neither  of  Laud  nor 
Charles,  but  through  that  parliament  which  de- 
stroyed alike  the  bishop  and  the  king.^ 

Blind  to  the  almost  inevitable  consequences  of 
persecution,  Laud  neglected  no  opjjortunity  of 
enforcing  conformity.  By  his  advice  Charles  had 
issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  all  preachers 
to  condemn  Arminianism  or  to  enter  upon  that 
controversy.  Though  not  yet  the  chief  of  the 
Anglican  church,  for  old  Abbot,  the  Arciibishop 
of  Canterbury,  was  still  living.  Laud  wielded  or 
directed  all  its  thunders.  In  consequence  of  the 
increasing  severities  of  his  ghostly  rule,  the  Puri- 
tans now  began  to  emigrate  in  large  numbers  to 
North  America,  preferring  a  wilderness  with  re- 
ligious liberty  to  their  native  country  without  it. 
The  pilgrim  fathers  chiefly  settled  in  New  Eng- 
land.    Those  who  remained  at  home  wei-e  sharp- 


'  "  The  severe  punishment  of  this  unfortunate  gentleman 
many  people  pitied,  he  being  a  person  well  known  both  for 
learning  and  other  abilities;  oidy  his  untemi)ered  zeal  (as  his 
tountrymen  gave  out)  prompted  him  to  that  mistake." — RkhIi- 
irorth.  He  was  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Archbishop  Leigh- 
ton. 
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ened  and  embittered  by  jiersecution,  and  by  the 
■whole  tone  and  manner  of  Chai-les's  court,  which, 
be  it  said,  though  moral,  or  at  least  decent,  com- 
]jared  with  that  of  James,  was  far  from  being  so 
pure  and  exemplary  as  it  has  been  described  by 
certain  Avriters.'  Being  jn-etty  well  shut  out 
from  the  pulpit,  and  hunted  down  in  their  con- 
venticles—having no  other  valve  through  which 
to  let  off  their  rarified  feelings— they  had  re- 
course to  the  shackled  press.  In  Hilary  term. 
1634,  by  which  time  Laud  was  primate,  Mr. 
William   Prynne,  a  barrister  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 


William  1'kynne. — rroin  a  print  l«.v  Hollar. 

was  brought  into  tlie  Star  C'liamber,  together 
witii  ]\lichael  Sparkes,  "a  common  i)ul)lisher  of 
unlawful  and  unlicensed  books,"  William  Buck- 
mer,  and  four  other  defeiulants,  upon  informa- 
tions 11  led  by  the  Attorney -general  Noye.'-'  The 
otfeuce  charged  was,  that  Mr.  Prynne,  about  the 
eighth  year  of  Charles's  reign  (being  the  current 
year),  had  compiled  and  put  in  print  a  libellous 
volume,  entitled  by  the  name  of  Histrio-Mastix; 
the  Pla)/ers  Scourge,  or  Actors  Tragedie;  which 
was  directed  against  all  plays,  masks,  dances, 
masquerades,  &c.  "And  although  he  knew  well 
that  his  majesty's  royal  queen,  the  lords  of  the 


council,  &c.,  were,  in  their  public  festivals,  often- 
times present    spectators  of    some   masks    and 
dances,  and  many  recreations  that  were  tolerable 
and  in  themselves  sinless,  and  so  declared  to  be 
by  a  book  printed  in  the  time  of  his  majesty's 
royal  father ;  yet  Mr.  Prynne,  in  his  book,  had 
railed  not  only  against  stage- plays,  comedies, 
dancings,  and  all  other  exercises  of  the  people, 
and  against  all  such  as  frequent  or  behold  them ; 
but  further  in  particular,  against  hunting,  public 
festivals,  Christmas  keeping,  bonfires,  and  may- 
poles; nay,  even  against  the  dressing  up  of  houses 
with  green  ivy."     He   was  also  accused  of  di- 
rectly casting  aspersions  upon  her  majesty  the 
queen,  and  of  stirring  up  the  people  to  discon- 
tent against  his  majesty  the  king,  whom  he  had 
treated  with  "terms  unfit  for  so  sacred  a  person." 
The  fact  was  that  Pryinie  was  a  learned  ascetic, 
who   conscientiously    believed    that   plays,    and 
masks,  and   other  sports,  in  which   the  queen 
and  court  indulged  to  excess,  were  unlawful  to 
Chi'istiaus;  and  he  pai'tieularly  attempted  to  de- 
monstrate, in  his  book  of  a  thousand  pages,  that 
"  by  divers  arguments  and  by  the  authority  of 
sundry  texts  of  Scripture — of  the  whole  primitive 
church — of  fifty-five   synods  and   councils  —  of 
seventy-one  fathera  and  Christian  writei-s  before 
the  year  of  our  I^ord  1200 — of  above  loO  foreign 
and    domestic   Protcstiint   and    Popish   authors 
since^of  forty  heathen  philosophers,  &c. — and  of 
our  own   English   statutes,  magistrates,   univer- 
sities, writers,  preachers  —  that  popular  stage- 
])lays  are  sinful,  lewd,  ungodly  spectacles,  and 
most  pernicious  corruptions."   Against  masks  and 
dancing  (the  last  a  dangerous  tiling  to  touch  when 
there  was  a  French  queen  on  the  throne)  Prynne 
was  equally  severe.     But  tlie  whole  tenor  of  the 
book,  according  to  Noye,  was  not  less  against  the 
orthodox  Cluirch  of  Englazid,  than  against  their 
sacred  majesties.     "  The  music  in  the   church,' 
said  the  attorney-general,  "  the  charitable  term 
he  giveth  it  is,  not  to  be  a  noise  of  men,  but 
rather  a  bleating  of  brute  beasts :  choristei-s  bel- 
low the  tenor  as  it  were  oxen,  bark  a  counter- 
point as  a  kennel  of  dogs,  roar  out  a  treble  like  a 
sort  of  bulls,  grunt  out  a  bass  as  it  were  a  num- 
ber of  hogs."    Laud  was  also  incensed  at  Prynne's 
bestowing  some  praise  ujion  the  factious  book  of 
Dr.  Leighton.     Prvune's  book  had  been  written 


'  The  lettere  of  Gavrartl  ami  of  Conway,  in  the  Stiaffonl  Cor- 
respondence, several  of  the  contemporary  memoirs,  and  even 
occasional  passages  and  hints  in  Clarendon's  great  but  one-sided 
work,  will  fully  bear  out  our  statement  as  to  the  morals  of 
Cliarlus's  court.  The  words  of  Lord  Sunderland  have  often  l)een 
quoted.  That  nobleman,  writing  from  the  army  to  tiis  icifi, 
says  that  the  indecency  of  the  language  he  heard  in  the  camp 
was  so  great,  that  it  made  him  fancy  himself  n(  coiiH. — St/dneti 
Papers. 

'  Prynne  had  already  \indergono  some  persecution.  He  vr.ns 
one  of  the  first  to  attack  the  arbitrary  doctrines  of  Montague. — 
Hei/ii)i. 


—  four  yeai-s  ago,  and  the  greater  jiart  of  it  had 
been  juinted,  if  not  published,  two  yeai-s  ago; 
but  it  hajjpened  that,  at  the  moment  it  was 
mentioned  to  the  king  by  tlie  bishop,  Henrietta 
iMaria  was  rehearsing  a  part  whicli  she  shortly 
afterwai'ds  acted  in  a  play  or  pastoral  with  her 
maids  of  honoui-.'     Hence  everv  abusive  term 


3  "  That  which  the  queen's  ni.ijesty,  some  of  her  ladies,  and 
all  her  maids  of  lionour,  are  now  jiractising  upon,  is  a  jListoral 
penned  by  Mr.  Walter  Montague,  wherein  her  majesty  is  pleased 
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w.as  held  to  be  directed  against  her  majesty. 
Charles  was  greatly  exasperated,  but  it  is  said 
that  he  Avould  have  let  the  matter  drop,  and  the 
author  go  unpunished,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
activity  of  Laud  and  his  chaplains.  In  mention- 
ing that  the  tribunal  was  tlie  Star  Chamber,  we 
have  sufficiently  indicated  that  Prynne's  sentence 
must  be  atrocious.  "  For  the  book,"  said  the 
Loi'd  Chief-justice  Richardson  (encoui'aged  into 
eloquence  by  the  approving  nods  of  Laud,  who 
was  present  during  the  whole  trial,  as  he  gene- 
rally was  at  all  the  most  important  or  most  arbi- 
trary Star  Chamber  prosecutions), '"for  the  book, 
I  do  hold  it  a  most  scandalous,  infamous  libel  to 
the  king's  majesty,  a  most  jjious  and  religious 
king;  to  the  queen's  majesty,  a  most  excellent 
,  and  gracious  queen  {he  covld  not  praise  her  reli- 
gion because  she  was  a  Roman  Catholic),  such  a 
one  as  this  kingdom  never  enjoyed  the  like,  and 
I  think  the  earth  never  had  a  better.  It  is  scan- 
dalous to  all  the  honourable  lords  and  the  king- 
dom itself,  and  to  all  sorts  of  people.  I  say  eye 
never  saw,  nor  ear  ever  heard  of  such  a  scanda- 
lous and  seditious  thing  as  this  mis-shapen  mon- 
ster is Yet  give  me  leave  to  read  a  word 

or  two  of  it,  where  he  cometh  to  tell  the  reasons 
why  he  writ  this  book  : — because  he  saw  the 
number  of  plays,  jilay-books,  play-haunteis,  and 
play-houses  so  exceedingly  increased,  there  being 
above  40,000  play-book.s,  being  now  more  vendi- 
ble than  the  choicest  sermons.  What  saith  he  in 
his  epistle  dedicatory,  speaking  of  play-books?  — 
They  bear  so  big  a  piice,  and  are  printed  on  far 
better  paj^er,  than  nxost  octavo  and  quarto  Bibles, 
which  hardly  find  so  good  a  vent  as  they;  and 
then  come  in  sucli  abundance,  as  they  exceed  all 
number,  and  'tis  a  year's  time  to  peruse  them 
over,  they  are  so  multijjlied:  and  then  he  putteth 
in  the  margin  Ben  Jonson,  &c.,  printed  in  better 
paper  than  most  Bibles.  .  .  .  Stage-players,  &c., 
saith  he,  none  are  gainers  and  hououi'ed  by  them 
but  the  devil  and  hell;  and  when  they  have  taken 
their  wills  in  lust  here,  their  souls  go  to  eternal 
torment  hereaftei'.  And  this  must  be  the  end  of 
this  monster's  horrible  sentence.  He  saith,  so 
many  as  are  in  play-houses  are  so  many  unclean 
sjjirits:  and  that  play-haunters  are  little  better 
than  incarnate  devils.  He  doth  not  only  con- 
demn all  play-writers,  but  all  protectors  of  them, 
and  all  beholding  of  them;  and  dancing  at  i)lays 
and  singing  at  plays,  they  are  all  damned  and 


not  less  than  to  hell.  I  beseech  your  lordships, 
but  in  a  word,  to  give  m(?  leave  to  read  unto  you 
what  he  writes  of  dancing.  It  is  the  devil's  pro- 
fession, and  he  that  eutereth  into  a  dance  enter- 
eth  into  a  devilish  profession;  and  so  many  paces 
in  a  dance,  so  many  paces  to  hell."  All  this  was 
Puritanism  run  mad — the  being  righteous  over- 
much, at  the  expense  of  the  lightest  and  bright- 
est enjoyments  of  all  ages  and  all  climes;  but  hov>^ 
it  could  be  made  sedition,  anil  almost  liigh  trea- 
son, we  know  not,  unless  it  were  by  connecting 
it  with  the  fact — which  was  not  done  openly-  - 
that  the  queen  was  a  great  dancer,  and  by  hold- 
ing it  to  be  seditious  and  treasonable  to  liint  that 
a  queen  could  go  to  the  place  so  often  mentioned 
by  the  lord  chief-justice.  This  high  functionary, 
however,  went  on  to  make  out  his  case  upon  other 
grounds.  "  He  writeth  thus :  that  Nero's  acting 
and  frequenting  plays  was  the  chiefest  cause  that 

stirred  up  others  to  conspii-e  his  death 

And,  in  another  place,  that  Tribellius  Pollio  re- 
lates that  Martian,  Heraclius,  and  Claudius, 
three  worthy  Romans,  conspired  together  to  miu-- 
der  Gallienus,  the  emperor,  a  man  much  besotted 
and  taken  up  with  plays,  to  which  he  likewise 
drew  the  magistrates  and  people  by  his  lewd  ex- 

ani^jle Now,  my  lords,  that  they  should 

be  called  three  worthy  persons  that  do  conspire 
an  emperor's  death,  though  a  wicked  emperor,  it 
is  no  Christian  expression.  If  subjects  have  an 
ill  prince,  marry,  what  is  the  remedy?  They 
must  pray  to  God  to  forgive  him,  and  not  say 
they  are  worthy  subjects  that  do  kill  him."  After 
sundry  invectives,  which  the  j^i'isoner  heard, 
standing  behind  that  other  fierce  persecutor  of 
the  Puritans,  Bishop  Neile,  the  lord  chief-justice 
concluded: — "  Mr.  Prynne,  I  must  now  come  to 
my  sentence;  though  I  am  very  sorry,  for  I  have 
known  you  long;  but  now  I  must  utterly  forsake 
you,  for  I  find  that  you  have  forsaken  God,  his 
religion,  and  your  allegiance,  obedience,  and  hon- 
our, which  you  owe  to  both  their  excellent  ma- 
jesties, the  rule  of  charity  to  all  noble  ladies  and 
persons  in  the  kingdom,  and  forsaken  all  good- 
ness. Therefore,  Mr.  Prynne,  I  shall  proceed  to 
my  censure,  wherein  I  agree  with  my  Lord  Cot- 
tington: — First,  for  the  burning  of  your  book  in 
as  disgraceful  a  manner  as  may  be,  whether  in 
Cheapside  or  Paul's  Churchyard ;  for  though 
Paul's  Churchyard  be  a  consecrated  place,  yet 
heretical  books  have  been  burned  in  that  place.' 


to  act  a  part,  as  well  for  her  recreation  as  for  the  exercise  of  her 
English.  Ben  Johnson  (who  I  thought  had  been  dead)  hath 
written  a  play  against  next  term,  called  the  Magnetic  Lady.'' — 
Letter  from  Mr.  Pory  to  Sir  Thomas  Puckering,  in  Sir  H.  Ellis. 
1  In  proposing  the  sentence  of  Michael  Spai-kes,  the  printer 
of  Prynne's  book,  Cottington  had  said,  "  I  do  fine  Sparkes  £500 
to  the  king,  and  to  stand  in  the  pillory,  vnthout  towddiui  of  his 
ears,  with  a  paper  on  his  head  to  declare  his  ofi'ence,  and  it  is 
nicst  necessary  in  these  times;  and  for  the  inllori/  to  be  in  PoAil's 


Churchyard.'''  Here  Laud  had  exclaimed,  evidently  to  the 
annoyance  of  Cottington,  "It  is  a  consecrated  place!"  "1  ciy 
your  grace  mercy,"  said  my  Lord  Cottington;  "then  let  it  be 
in  Clieapside." 

This  talking  of  consecrated  places  was  rather  new  to  the 
English  Protestants ;  but  Laud  was  now  ceremoniously  conse- 
crating churches,  churchyards,  <$rc.,  to  the  hori'orof  the  Puritans 
The  lord  chief-justice  might  have  said  that  not  only  had  hereti- 
cal books  been  burned,  but  blood  also  spilt  in  St.  Paul's  Church- 
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And  because  Mr.  Prynne  is  of  Linc-oln'.s  Inn,  and 
that  his  profession  may  not  sustain  disgrace  by 
his  punishment,  I  do  think  it  fit,  with  my  Lord 
Cottington,   that  he  be  put  from  the  bar  and 
degraded  in  the  university;  and  I  leave  it  to  my 
lords  the  loi-d-bishops  to  see  that  done ;  and  for 
the  pillory,  I  hold  it  just  and  equal,  though  there 
were  no  statute  for  it.     In  the  case  of  a  high 
crime  it  may  be  done  by  the  discretion  of  the 
court;  so  I  do  agree  to  that  too.   I  fine  him  £5000; 
and  I  know  he  is  as  well  able  to  pay  £5000  as  one- 
half  of  £1000;  and  perpetual  imj^risoimient  I  do  I 
think  fit  for  him,  and  to  be  restrained  from  writ- 
ing— neither  to  have  pen,  ink,  nor  paper;  yet  | 
let  him  have  some  pretty  prayer-book,  to  pray  to  ' 
God  to  forgive  him  his  sins;  but  to  write,  in  good  ; 
faith,  I  would  never  have  him :  for  Mr.  Prynne,  | 
I  do  judge  you  by  your  book  to  be  an  in.solent 
spirit,  and  one  that  did  think  by  this  book  to  ' 
have  got  the  name  of  a  Reformer,  to  set  up  the  I 
Puritan  or  Separati.st  faction."      Mr.  Secretary  ' 
Coke  next  fell  upon  the  condemned  prisoner,  be- 
ginning with  an  unquestionable  trutli.    "By  this 
vast  book," said  the  secretary,  "it  a])peareth  that 
Mr.  Piynne  hath  read  more  tlianhe  hatli  studieil, 
and  studied  more  than  considered,  whereas  if  he  j 
had  read  but  one  sentence  of  Solomon,  it  had  ' 
saved  him  from  this  danger.     The  preacher  saith,  | 
Be  not  over  just  nor  make  thyself  over  wise,  for 
why  wilt   thou   destroy  thyself/"      Coke   then 
proceeded  to  show  the  necessity  of  mildness  and  i 
toleration  to  the  vices  of  society,  quoting  Scrip- 
ture again  and  again,  but  in  ratlier  an  awkward 
manner,  considering  the  monstrous  intolerance 
which  the  court  had  sliown  to  tlie  i)risoner.     He 
insisted  ]>articu]arly  tliafc  every  man  was  not  a 
fit   reprehender   of    folly    and   vice  —  that    ^Ir. 
Prynne  had  no  invitation,  no  office,  no  interest  to 
make  himself  a  censor.     But  everytliing  hitherto 
said  was  milk  and  honey  com])ared  to  the  gall  ! 
poured  forth  by  the  noble  Earl  of  Doi-set.    After  ' 
complaining  of  the  swarms  of  murmui-ei's  and  ' 
mutineers  not  lit  to  breathe,  he  exclaimed,  "^ly 
lords,  it  is  time  to  make  illustration  to  piu'ge  the 
air.     And  when  will  justice  ever  bring  a  more 
fit  oblation  than  this  Achan  \     Adam,  in  the  be- 
ginning, put  names  on  creatures  correspondent 
to  their  natures.     The  title  he  hatli  given  this 
book  is  Ilistrio-Masti.r,  or  rather,  as  !Mr.  Secre- 
tary Coke  observed,  Anthropo-Masti.e ;  but  that 
comes  not  home — it  deserves  a  far  higher  title, 
DanDiation,  in  plain  English,  of  Prinee,  Prelaci/, 

Peers,  People My  lords,  when  God  had 

made  all  his  works,  he  looked  upon  them  and 
saw  tliat  they  were  good.     Tiiis  gentleman,  the 


yard.  Tlie  liorriil  execution  of  the  guniiowder  conspirators, 
Digby,  Rol>ert  Winter,  Grant,  Bates,  Thomas  Winter,  Rook- 
>vi«)d,  Keyes,  ami  Guido  Fawkes,  had  been  performed  at  "  tlie 
west  ead  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.'' 


devil  having  put  sjiectacles  on  his  nose,  says  that 
all  is  bad  ;  no  recreation,  no  vocation,  no  condi- 
tion good  ;  neither  sex,  magistrate,  ordinance, 
custom  Divine  or  human;  things  animate  and  in- 
animate, all,  my  lords,  wrapped  up  in  massa  dam- 
nata — all  in  the  ditch  of  destruction."  In  some 
respects  this  was  a  just  criticism  of  Prynne's 
book ;  but  their  lord-ships  showed  they  could  be 
more  abusive  than  the  Puritan.  "  Do  you,  Mr. 
Prynne,"  said  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  "find  faidt  with 
the  court  and  courtiers'  habits,  with  silk  and 
.satin  divines?  I  must  say  of  you,  you  are  all 
purple  within— all  pride,  malice,  and  all  disloy- 
alty; you  are  like  a  tumbler,  who  is  commonly 
squint-eyed,  who  look  one  way  and  run  another 
way;  though  you  seemed,  by  the  title  of  your 
book,  to  scourge  stage-plays,  yet  it  was  to  make 
people  believe  that  there  was  an  apostasy  in  the 
magistrates;  but  ....  when  did  ever  church  so 
flourish,  and  state  better  prosj>er  ?"  The  courtier, 
who  was  an  adept  at  long  speeches,  proceeded  to 
draw  an  oratorical  eulogiu in  of  the  immeasurable 
virtues  of  Henrietta  Maria.  Nay,  in  the  swing 
of  his  eloquence,  he  did  not  scruple  to  praise  her 
religion,  saying  that  her  zeal  in  the  ways  of  God 
was  unparalleled,  and  if  all  its  saints  were  as 
she,  the  Roman  church  was  not  to  be  condemned. 
Going  even  farther  than  this,  he  spoke  as  if  he 
were  ]irivy  to  what  passed  between  the  queen 
and  her  c<jnfes.sor.  "  On  my  conscience,"  said 
lie,  "  she  troubleth  her  ghostly  father  with  no- 
thing, but  that  .she  hath  nothing  to  trouble  him 
withal."  But  then,  changing  this  gentle  tone, 
the  noble  Dor.set  again  aildressed  the  Puritan 
in  the  following  wonls,  which  slundd  be  remem- 
bered whenever  the  reader  is  startled  by  the 
denunciations  of  the  religious  party:  —  "Mr. 
Prynne,  I  do  declare  you  to  be  a  schism-maker 
in  the  church,  a  sedition-sower  in  the  common- 
wealth, a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing,  in  a  word, 
omnium  malorum  nequissimus.  I  shall  fine  him 
£10,000,  which  is  more  than  he  is  worth,  yet 
less  than  he  deserveth  ;  I  will  not  set  him  at 
liberty,  no  more  than  a  plagued  man  or  a  mad 
dog,  who,  though  he  cannot  bite,  he  will  foam  : 
he  is  so  far  from  being  a  social  soul  that  he  is 
not  a  rational  soul;  he  is  fit  to  live  in  dens  with 
such  bea-sts  of  prey  as  wolves  and  tigei-s  like 
himself:  therefore  I  do  condemn  him  to  perpe- 
tual imi>risonment  as  those  monsters  that  are  no 
longer  fit  to  live  among  men,  nor  see  light.  Now, 
for  corporal  punishment,  my  lords,  I  should  burn 
him  in  the  forehead  and  slit  him  in  the  nose,  for 
I  find  that  it  is  confessed  of  all  that  Dr.  I^eigh- 
ton's  offence  was  less  than  Mr.  Prynne's :  then 
why  should  Mr.  Prynne  have  a  less  jnniishraent.' 
He  that  was  guilty  of  murder  was  marked  in  a 
place  where  he  might  be  seen,  as  Cain  was.  T 
j  should  be  loath  he  should  escape  with  his  ears, 
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for  he  may  get  a  periwig,  wliicli  he  now  so  luuc-li 
inveighs  against,  and  so  hide  tliem,  or  force  his 
conscience  to  make  use  of  his  unlovely  love-locks 
on  both  sides.  Therefore  I  would  liave  him 
branded  on  the  forehead,  slit  iu  the  nose,  and  his 
ears  cropped  too."'  Tlie  infamous  sentence  was 
executed  with  the  additional  barbarities  proi)osed 
by  the  noble  and  gallant  Earl  of  Dorset. 

Between  the  first  arrest  and  the  punishment  of 
Prynne,  Charles  had  made  a  magnificent  journey 
into  Scotland,  where  tlie  people,  too  forgetful  of 
the  eilects  of  the  last  ro>'al  visit  they  had  received 
from  James,  had  been  comjihiining  of  neglect — as 
if  the  king  thouglit  the  ancient  crown  of  Scotland 
not  worth  his  journey  thither.  Charles  was  at- 
tended in  this  joui'ney  by  Laud,  it  being  a  prin- 
cipal object  with  him  to  force  the  Liturgy,  with 
all  the  innovations  in  the  Anglican  church  pro- 
posed, or  about  to  be  proposed,  by  his  favourite 
bishop,  upon  his  Scottish  subjects.  The  Scots 
received  him  with  great  demonstrations  of  joy; 
many  of  the  nobility  ruined  themselves  by 
feasting  and  entertaining  his  numerous  court; 
and  on  the  18th  of  June,  163.3,  Charles  was 
crowned  at  Edinburgh.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed, as  of  right,  by  the  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews;  but  there  were  several  circumstances 
iu  it  which  gave  offence  to  the  people.  Laud,  for 
example,  rudely  jostled  and  disi)laced  the  Arch- 
bi.shop  of  Glasgow,  who  was  standing  by  the 
king's  side,  because  that  prelate  had  scrupled  to 
officiate  in  the  embroidered  habits — ver}'  like  the 
robes  of  the  Roman  hierarchy — which  the  Eng- 
lish bishop  had  prescribed."  Tlie  introduction  of 
a  high  altar,  tapers,  chalices,  and  genuflections, 
recalled  the  memory  of  the  old  religion,  and  the 
oil,  and  the  unction,  and  other  parts  of  the  per- 
formance, all  savoured  to  the  majoiity  of  the 
Scots  of  the  rankest  idolatry.^  The  coronation 
was  succeeded  by  a  pai-liament — stratagem  hav- 
ing been  employed  to  secure  the  election  of  such 
lords  of  the  articles  as  were  noted  for  their 
entire  and  unscruj^ulous  devotion  to  the  royal 
will.  They  voted  supplies  with  unprecedented 
liberality  and  promptitude.  A  land-tax  of 
£400,000  Scotch,  and  the  sixteenth  petiny  of  legal 
interest,  were  granted  for  six  years.     The  har- 

'  The  very  loyal  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  wlio  never  even  men- 
tions or  alludes  to  the  trial  and  barbarous  pniiishnient  of  Prynne, 
calls  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  "  a  gentleman  of  great  jiarts  and  elocu- 
tion." Clarendon,  as  is  usual  with  that  great  jjenman,  gives 
the  earl's  character  at  greater  length ;  but,  though  eulogistic, 
the  violence,  dissipation,  and  other  vices  of  the  man,  shine 
tlirough  all  his  rhetorical  varnish.  Some  years  before  this, 
Dorset,  then  Sir  Edward  Sackville,  signalized  himself  by  a 
murderous  duel.  According  to  Clarendon,  "  he  entered  into  a 
fatal  quarrel,  upon  a  subject  very  unwarrantable,  with  a  yoimg 
nobleman  of  Scotland,  the  Lord  Bruce,  upon  which  they  both 
transported  themselves  into  Flanders,  and,  attended  only  by 
two  surgeons,  placed  at  a  distance,  and  under  an  obligation  not 
to  stir  but  upon  the  fall  of  one  of  them,  they  fought  imder  the 
walls  of  Antwerp,  wheie  the  Lord  Bruce  fell  dead  upon  the 


niony  of  the  parliament  was  first  disturbed  by  a 
question  about  the  attire  of  the  clergy;  Laud  and 
the  king  having  made  up  their  minds  that  the 
Scottish  ministers  should  wear  precisely  the  same 
garments  as  their  English  brethren.  The  sub- 
ject seemed  one  of  awful  importance  to  many  of 
the  Scotch;  and  it  was  not  trivial  if  taken  in  con- 
nection with  other  circumstances  and  the  temjier 
of  the  government.  If  Charles,  by  his  arbitrary 
will,  should  imjjose  the  embroidered  cope  and  the 
white  surplice — which  the  j^eople  abominated  as 
vestiges  of  Papistry — he  might,  by  a  like  pro- 
ces.s,  intei'fere  with  the  most  iin})ortant  rights 
and  i^rivileges  of  the  nation.  Silence  now  would 
assuredly  be  taken  as  a  tacit  submission  to  fur- 
ther encroachments.  But  the  Scottish  lords  were 
not  disposed  to  be  silent.  The  aged  Lord  Mel- 
ville, addressing  himself  to  Charles,  exclaim'etl, 
"  I  have  sworn  with  your  father  and  the  whole 
kingdom  to  the  Confession  of  Faith,  in  which 
the  innovations  intended  by  these  articles  were 
solemnly  abjured."  Charles  was  disconcerted 
and  confounded  by  this  bold  remark ;  he  rose, 
and  withdrew  to  take  council  of  himself  and 
othei-s.  Bjit  soon  he  returned,  repossessed  of  his 
authoritative  tone;  and  when  they  resumed  their 
deliberations,  he  haughtily  commanded  them  not 
to  debate,  but  to  vote;  and,  refusing  to  separate 
the  questions  which  they  were  willing  to  approve, 
from  his  copes  and  surplices,  to  which  they  ob- 
jected, he  produced  a  pa])er  containing  a  list  of 
the  members,  and  said,  "Your  names  are  here; 
I  .shall  know  to-day  who  will  do  me  service  and 
who  will  not."  The  articles  were  rejected  by 
fifteen  peers  and  forty-five  commoners,  making 
a  clear  majority  of  the  house;  and  yet  the  lord- 
register  impudently  reported  them  as  affirmed 
by  parliament.  The  Earl  of  Rothes  boldly  de- 
clai-ed  that  the  votes  were  erroneously  collected, 
or  falsely  reported,  and  demanded  a  scrutiny.  If 
Charles's  conduct  be  correctly  reported,  it  is  de- 
cisive in  itself  of  his  whole  character  and  temper. 
It  is  said  that  he  stood  up,  and  refused  the  scru- 
tiny, unless  the  Earl  of  Rothes  would,  at  his 
peril,  take  upon  himself  to  arraign  the  lord- 
register  of  the  capital  and  treasonable  crime  of 
falsifying  the  votes — a  proceeding  which  would 


place;  and  Sir  Edward  Sackville  being  likewise  hurt,  retired 
into  the  next  monastery." — Bist. 

-  Immediately  before  the  coronation  a  sermon  was  preached 
by  David  Lindsey,  then  Bishojj  of  Brechin,  upon  the  te.xt,  1  Kings 
V.  39 — "And  all  the  people  said,  God  save  King  Solomon.'' 
During  the  coronation  "  it  was  observed  that  Dr.  Laud,  tlien 
Bishop  of  London,  who  attended  the  king  (being  a  stranger  , 
was  high  in  his  carriage,  taking  upon  him  the  order  and  manag- 
ing of  the  ceremonies  ;  and,  for  an  instance,  Spotswood,  Arcli- 
bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  being  placed  at  the  king's  right  hand, 
and  Lindsey,  tlien  Archbisliop  of  Glasgow,  at  his  left.  Bishop 
L.aud  took  Glasgow,  and  thrust  him  from  the  king,  with  these 
words  —  'Are  you  a  chwchinaii,  and  wants  the  coat  of  your  oy- 
der?'  " — Rushicortli. 

3  Rvshu-orth;  Sj)alding:   Burnet. 
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have  involved  the  imsuccessful  accuser  in  ruin; 
and,  from  the  tone  of  the  king  and  tlie  timi(]ity 
or  subservience  of  that  parliament,  Rothes  might 
■well  despair  of  establishing  his  accusation,  how- 
ever just.      He  -was  silent; 
the   articles,   though  really 
rejected  by  a  majority,  were 
ratified  in  the  Scottish  man- 
ner by  the  touch  of  the  scep- 
tre ;  and  the  parliament  was 
foi'thwith  dissolved  upon  the 
28th  of  June.     Charles  did 
not  venture  upon  his  English 
practice  of   imprisoning  re- 
fractory  members,    but    he 
studiously  testified  his  high 
displeasure     against     those 
who*  had  opposed  his  will. 
They    were   excluded    from 
a  lavi.sh  dispensation  of  hon- 
ours and  promotions;   wei-e 
received  at   court  with   re- 
proaches or   sullen    silence; 
were  tui'ued  into  ridicule;  were  set  down  as  schis- 
matic and  seditious  men.     Having  marie  Bishop 
Laud  a  privy  counsellor  of  Scotland,  and  heard 
him  preach  in  pontificalibus  in  the  royal  chapel 
of  Holyrood;  having  established  "singing  men  ' 


ing  journey  to  the  queen  at  Greenwich,  where  he 
arrived  after  four  days  on  the  2()th  of  July. 
Laud,  who  was  not  so  good  a  traveller,  followed 
him  by  slow  stages,  and  reached   his  palace  at 


Archbishop  Lxvd. — After  Vandyke. 

in  the  said  chapel,  and  set  up  an  episcopal  see 
at  Edinburgh,  with  a  diocese  extending  over  an- 
cient Lothian  from  the  Forth  to  Berwick,  and 
with  rich  endowments  in  old  church  lands,  which 
certain  great  nobles  had,  by  a  private  and  not 
unpi'ofitable  bargain,  agreed  to  surrender,  for  the 
sake  of  example,  to  otliers;  Charles  made  a  |)ost- 


Fulliam  on  tlie  26th.  "  On  Sunday,  August  the 
4th"  (we  use  the  jirelate's  own  words)  "news 
came  to  court  of  the  Lord-archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury's death,  and  the  king  resolved  presently  to 
give  it  me,  which  he  did,  August  6th.  That  very 
morning  at  Greenwicli,  tliere  came  one  to  me 
seriously  that  vowed  ability  to  perform  it,  and 
offered  me  to  be  a  cardinal.  I  went  presently  to 
the  king,  and  acquainted  him  both  with  the  thing 
and  pei-son."  To  be  jn'omised  the  primacy  of  the 
Anglican  church,  and  a  cardinal's  hat  from  the 
pope,  upon  one  and  the  same  day,  was  a  combi- 
nation of  circumstances  of  a  very  extraordinary 
kind  !  Under  date  of  Saturday,  August  the  17th, 
he  says:  "  I  had  a  serious  offer  made  me  again 
to  be  a  cardinal  {this  seems  to  prove  that  he  had 
not  rejected  the  first  offer  in  a  very  angry  or  de- 
cided manner);  I  was  tlien  from  court,  but  so 
soon  as  I  came  thither  (whicli  was  Wednesday, 
August  21st)  I  acquainted  his  majesty  with  it; 
but  my  answer  again  was,  that  someichat  dwelt 
within  me,  which  would  not  suffer  that,  till 
Rome  were  other  than  it  is."  At  a  hiter  period, 
when  the  scourged,  miitilated,  and  maddened 
Puritans  were  hunting  Laud  to  the  scaffold,  he 
said,  in  alluding  to  this  remarkable  passage  of 
his  life :  "  His  majesty,  very  prudently  and  re- 
ligiously, yet  in  a  calm  way,  the  person  offer- 
ing it  having  relation  to  some  ambassador,  freed 
me  from  that  both  trouble  and  danger."'  Some 
agent  in  the  singular  transaction  let  out  the  se- 
cret of  the  hat,  the  effect  of  which  upon  the  Pu- 
i-itans  may  be  conceived.-     As  he  had  already 

'  Troubles  ond  Trial  of  Arclihishop  Land. 

-  Hobbes,  in  his  tractate   Pe  Civ(,  pnblished  some  nine  ye.irs 
after,  alludes  to  the  strange  riiiuour,  but  treats  it  as  an  absurd 
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led  the  National  church  so  far  in  its  way  to  Eome, 
where  would  he  stop  short  when  he  liad  become 
a  prince  of  the  Holy  See  I  Having  definitely 
settled  the  business  of  the  cardinalate,  Laud  w^as 
formally  installed  in  the  archbishopric  of  Can- 
terbury on  the  19th  of  September. 

He  went  on  fearlessly  with  his  high-handed 
proceedings  in  the  church.  But  he  had  not 
waited  for  the  primacy  to  begin  these;  for  even 
during  old  Abbot's  life  he  had  obtained  the  al- 
most entire  disposal  of  bishoprics,  and,  as  Bishop 
of  London, had  introduced  numerous  changes  into 
the  churches  of  his  diocese,  and  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Paul's,  which  he  began  to  rebuild  and  beau- 
tify with  money  obtained,  for  the  most  part,  in 
an  irregular  and  oppressive  manner.  According 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  majority  of  the  English 
preachers  and  of  the  Reformed  churches  abroad, 
the  Almighty  cared  not  for  temples  built  with 
hands;  simplicity,  as  far  as  possible,  removed 
from  the  pomp,  the  glare  and  glitter  of  the  Ro- 
man church,  was  most  acceptable  unto  Him,  and 
a  barn  as  good  a  temple  as  the  vast  and  won- 
drous dome  of  St.  Peter's  itself,  provided  only 
those  within  it  worshij)ped  in  sincerity  and  truth. 
Laud  thought  differentl}^  as  no  doubt  did  many 
good  and  conscientious  persons,  who  had  long 
been  i-epresenting  that  it  was  indecorous  to  wor- 
ship God  in  places  no  better  than  stables.  Soon 
after  the  death  of  Buckingham,  when,  as  Bishoj:) 
Laud,  he  "  had  great  favour  with  the  king,"  a 
proclamation  was  issued  to  the  bishoi)s  for  the 
rejjair  of  decayed  churches  throughout  the  king- 
dom. It  was  asserted  in  this  royal  ordinance, 
that  by  law  the  same  ought  to  be  rej^aired  and 
maintained  at  the  cliarge  of  the  inhabitants  and 
others  having  land  in  those  chapelries  and  pa- 
rishes respectively,  who  had  wilfully  neglected 
to  repair  the  same,  being  consecrated  places  of 
God's  worship  and  Divine  service.  His  majesty 
charged  and  commanded  all  archbishops  and  bi- 
shops to  take  special  care  that  these  repairs  were 
done,  and  by  themselves  and  their  officers  to  take 
a  view  and  survey  of  them.  The  parish  ionei's 
and  landlords  thought  that  a  part,  if  not  the 
whole  of  the  expense,  instead  of  falling  solely 
upon  them,  ought  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  tithes 
which  they  paid ;  but  what  was  calculated  to 
produce  still  greater  disgust  was  the  concluding 
clause  of  the  proclamation,  wherein  the  bishops 
were  ordered  "  to  use  the  jjowers  of  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Court  for  putting  the  same  in  due  execution; 
and  that  the  judges  be  required  not  to  interrupt 
this  good  work  by  their  too  easy  granting  of  pro- 
hibitions." '    That  is,  the  judges  w^ere  not  to  inter- 


.•\iid  malicious  p.ivty  calumny.  But  Laud's  own  diaiy  had  not 
then  been  made  public,  to  show  the  man  in  his  true  colours  as 
painted  by  himself. 

'  See  tlie  proclamation,  dated  the  11th  of  October,  10-J9,  in 
Jiushwori/i. 


fere  to  stop  the  proceedings  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court  in  extorting  money  from  the  subject  for 
the  repairing  and  adorning  of  churches  and  cha- 
pels.    Nor  did  Charles  and  Laud  stoj)  here;  for 
in  the  month  of  May,  UV.il,  a  commission  was 
issued,  with  the  usual  arbitrary  forms,  emj^ower- 
ing  the  privy  council  "to  hear  and  examine  all 
diffei'ences  which  shall  arise  betwixt  any  of  our 
courts  of  justice,  e.specially  between  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction."'"     Some  three  months 
before  the  issuing  of  this  commission,  Laud  asto- 
nished the  peo})le  of  London  by  his  newly  made 
or  revived  ceremonial  of  consecrating  churches. 
The  first  which  he  so  consecrated  was  that  of  St. 
Catherine  Creed,  a  London  church,  whicli  had  not 
been  rebuilt,  but  only  rej)aired,  but  which  was 
pronounced  by  him  to  require  the  ceremony,  be- 
cause new  timber  and  other  materials,  not  con- 
seci'ated,  had  been  introduced.     He  proceeded  to 
St.  Catherine's  in  the  greate.st  state,  an  infinite 
number  of  people  of  all  sorts  "  drawing  together," 
says  his  sympathizing  biogi-apher,  Heylin,   "to 
behold  that  ceremony  to  which  they  had  so  long 
been  strangei-s,  ignorant  altogether  of  the  anti- 
quity and  the  necessity  of  it."     la  fact,  the  Rom- 
ish aspect  of  the  ceremony,  fi-om  beginning  to 
end,  gave  scandal  and  alarm  to  the  majority  of 
the  spectators.    To  begin  his  repairs  at  St.  Paul's 
with  pomp  and  effect,  he  conducted  the  king  thi- 
ther in  state,  and  after  a  fitting  sermon  Charles 
took  a  view  of  the  dilapidations  of  the  church, 
which  aj^pear  to  have  been  veiy  serious.     Soon 
after  a  connnission  was  issued  under  the  great 
seal,  appointing  money  brought  in  for  the  purpose 
of  repairs  to  be  paid  into  the  chamber  of  Lon- 
don, and  declaring  further,  that  "the  judges  of 
the  prerogative  courts,  and  all  officials  through- 
out the  several  bisho2:)rics  of  England  and  Wales, 
upon  the  decease  of  persons  intestate,  should  be 
e.xcited  to  remember  this  church  out  of  what  was 
pro]:)er  to  be  given  to  pious  uses."  *     The  clergy, 
being  summoned  by  their  ordinaries,  gave  to- 
wards the  repairs  of  St.  Paul's  a  kind  of  annual 
subsidy;  Sir  Paul  Pindar  gave  £4000  and  other 
assistance;  the  king  contributed  altogether  about 
£10,000,  Laud  himself  only  £100  per  annum.    As 
more  money  was  wanted,  it  was  sought  for  in  the 
ai'bitrary  fines  extorted  in  the  Star  Chamber  and 
in  the  High  Commission  Courts,  in  which  Laud 
was  all  prevalent,  and  where  he  carried  two  great 
objects  at  once,  by  intermeddling  with  men's  con- 
sciences and   private  conduct,   and   by  making 
their  punishment  contribute  to  his  great  object  of 
rendering  St.  Paul's  a  kind  of  rival  of  St.  Peter's. 
"He  intended  the  discipline  of  the  church,"  says 
Clarendon,  in  a  striking  passage,  "should  be  felt 
as  well  as  spoken  of,  and  that  it  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  greatest  and  most  splendid  trans- 


-  liyiMf 
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gressors  as  well  as  to  the  punishment  of  smaller 
offences  and  meaner  offenders ;  and  thereupon 
called  for,  or  cherished,  the  discovery  of  those 
who  were  not  careful  to  cover  their  own  iniqui- 
ties, thinking  they  were  above  the  reach  of  other 
men,  or  their  power  or  will  to  chastise.  Persons 
of  honour  and  great  quality,  of  the  court  and  of 
the  country,  were  every  day  cited  into  the  High 
Commission  Court,  upon  the  fame  of  their  incon- 
tinence, or  other  scandal  in  their  lives,  and  were 
there  prosecuted  to  their  shame  and  jjuni.shment; 
and  as  the  shame  (which  they  called  an  insolent 
triumph  upon  their  degree  and  quality,  and  le- 
velling them  with  the  common  people)  was  never 
forgotten,  but  watched  for  revenge,  so  the  fines 
imposed  there  were  the  more  questioned  and  re- 
pined against,  because  they  were  assigned  to  the 
rebuilding  St.  Paul's  Church, and  thought,  there- 
fore, to  be  the  more  severely  imposed,  and  the 
less  compassionately  reduced  and  excused:  which 
likewise  made  the  jurisdiction  and  rigour  of  the 
Star  Cliamber  more  felt  and  murmured  against, 
and  sharpened  many  men's  humours  against  the 
bishops,  before  they  had  any  ill  intention  to- 
wards the  church.'"  Weil  sujiplioil  with  money 
from  this  curious  variety  of  sources,  and  spurred 
by  the  active,  impatient  s])irit  of  Laud,  the  work- 
men proceeded  apace,  but  with  more  rapidity 
than  good  taste  or  attention  to  congruity.  Inigo 
Jones  restored  the  sides  with  a  clumpy  Gothic, 


Inigo  Joses'  Portico,  west  end  of  Old  St.  Pavil's — Aftei  Holln 


and  threw  up  in  the  western  front  a  fine  Corin- 
tliian  portico:  but  before  the  body  of  the  work 
was  finished  the  bishop  was  brought  to  the  block ; 
and  during  the  Civil  wars  St.  Paul's  was  con- 
verted into  barracks  for  the  parliament's  dra- 
goons.   It  got  abroad  that  Laud,  in  speaking  be- 

'  JlUtorij  of  the  Great  Ribeltinn. 


fore  his  majesty,  had  expressed  himself  in  favour 
of  the  rule  of  celibacy  as  imposed  on  all  Roman 
priests  by  Pope  Gregoiy,  and  in  disparagement 
of  the  married  clergy,  saying  that  he,  for  his  part, 
other  things  being  equal,  should,  in  the  disposal 
of  benefices,  always  give  the  preference  to  such 
clergymen  as  lived  in  celibacy.  This  was  touch- 
ing a  most  sensitive  chord :  there  Avere  some 
things  in  which  the  churchmen  of  the  Establish- 
ment would  willingly  have  resumed  the  ancient 
usage,  but  a  return  to  celibacy  was  horrible  and 
atrocious  in  their  eyes.  A  loud  and  univei-sal 
murmur  warned  Laud  that  he  had  gone  too  far. 
His  retractation  was  adroitly  managed.  He  im- 
mediately got  up  a  marriage  between  one  of  his 
own  chaplains  and  a  daughter  of  his  friend  or 
creature  Windebauk,  performed  the  nuptial  ser- 
vice himself  in  a  very  public  manner,  and  gave 
the  married  chaplain  preferment.  "We  have  de- 
plored the  fanatical  and  barbarous  destruction 
of  works  of  art  connected  with  the  old  religion: 
Laud — we  can  scarcely  believe  from  mere  taste — 
was  most  anxious  to  preserve  such  fragments  as 
had  hitherto  escaped,  and  to  supply  the  j^laces  of 
some  of  those  which  had  perished.  But  the  way 
in  which  he  went  to  work  only  gave  a  fresh  im- 
petus to  the  iconoclastic  fury.  Mr.  Sherfield,  a 
bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inu,  and  recorder  of  Sarum, 
by  direction  of  a  vestry,  and  in  accordance  with 
acts  of  parliament  and  canons  of  the  Reformed 
church,  caused  a  picture  on  glass 
to  be  remoA'ed  from  the  window 
of  a  church  and  broken  to 
])ieces.  -  Laud,      thereupon, 

brought  him  up  in  the  Star 
Chamber,  maintaining  that  he 
had  usurped  on  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  bisliop  and  that  of  his 
majesty  as  supreme  head  of  the 
church.  He  there  ventured  to 
defend  the  use  of  painted  ima- 
ges in  places  of  worship,  and 
counted  among  the  evils  which 
attended  their  destruction  the 
keeping  moderate  Catholics 
away  from  church.  Some  mem- 
ber of  the  court  presumed  to 
hint  that  Laud  was  leaning  to- 
wanls  Pojjery:  but  the  majority 
sentenced  Sherfield  to  jiay  £500 
to  the  king,  to  lose  his  office  of 
recorder,  to  find  security  that 
he  would  break  no  more  images,  and  also  "to 
make  a  ]uiblie  acknowledgment  c)f  his  offence,  not 
only  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Edmond'.s,  where 

I  -The  particular  piclnre  destroyed  by  Mr.  Sherfield  apiiears 
I  to  have  been  harbai-oiis  in  taste  and  offensive  in  other  resiiects. 
I  The  siil.ject  was  the  Creation.  The  jvior  recorder  said  in  defence, 
-I  "That  the  tnie  history  of  the  Creation  wa-s  not  contained  iu 
that  window,  but  a  false  and  impious  one." 
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it  was  committed,  l)ut  in  the  cathedral  chm-ch  it- 
self, that  the  bishop,  in  contempt  of  whose  au- 
thority he  had  played  tliis  pageant,  might  liave 
reparation."'  Upon  Laud's  first  removal  to  the 
see  of  London,  he  presented  to  Charles  a  list  of 
"  considerations  for  the  better  settling  of  the 
church  government."  He  projjosed  that  the  bi- 
shops should  be  commanded  to  reside  in  their 
several  dioceses,  excepting  those  which  were  in  at- 
tendance at  court ;  that  a  special  charge  should  be 
given  them  against  frequent  and  unwortliy  ordi- 
nations ;  and  that  especial  care  should  be  had 
over  the  lecturers,  which,  by  reason  of  their  pay, 
were  the  people's  creatures,  and  blew  the  coals 
of  their  sedition.  "For  the  abating  of  whose 
power,"  continues  Laud,  "these  ways  may  be 
taken : — That  the  afternoon  sermons  in  all  par- 
ishes be  turned  into  catechizing;  that  every  lec- 
turer do  read  Divine  service  according  to  the 
Liturgy  printed  by  authority,  in  his  surplice  and 
hood,  if  in  church  or  chapel,  and  if  in  a  market 
town,  then  in  a  gown,  and  not  in  a  cloak;  that 
the  bishop  should  suifer  none  under  noblemen 
and  men  qualiiied  by  law  to  keep  any  private 
chaplain  in  their  hoxises;  that  his  majesty  should 
prefer  to  bishoprics  none  but  men  of  courage,  gra- 
vity, and  experience  in  government;  that  Emma- 
nuel and  Sydney  Colleges,  in  Cambridge,  '  which 
are  the  nurseries  of  Puritanism,'  be  from  time  to 
time  provided  with  grave  and  orthodox  men  for 
their  governors;  that  moi-e  encouragement  should 
be  given  to  the  High  Commission  Court ;  that 
some  course  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  judges 
from  sending  so  many  prohibitions,"  -  &c.  Char- 
les regulated  his  conduct  according  to  these  sug- 
gestions, and  shortly  after  he  issued  his  "regal 
instructions,"  which  differed  very  slightly  from 
the  considerations  presented  by  Laud,  and  in- 
cluded all  tlie  clauses  except  those  relating  to  the 
Cambridge  colleges  and  the  High  Commission 
Court,  which  it  was  neither  necessary  nor  expe- 
dient to  mention  in  public.  Laud,  upon  the 
appearance  of  these  instructions  or  injunctions, 
which  were  of  his  own  devising  and  composition, 
summoned  all  the  ministers  and  lectui-ers  within 
the  city  and  suburbs  of  London,  and,  making  a 
solemn  speech,  pressed  them  all  to  be  obedient 
to  his  majesty's  orders,  as  being  full  of  religion 
and  justice,  and  advantageous  to  the  chiu-ch  and 
commonwealth,  although  they  were  mistaken  by 


some  liasty  and  incompetent  persons.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  Laiul  projected  several  things  which 
were  good  and  laudable  in  themselves,  without 
being  opposed  to  the  national  liberties.  Such 
were  the  buildings  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford, 
whei^ein  he  had  been  bred;  the  setting  u])  a  Greek 
press  in  London;^  the  appointment  of  a  professor 
of  Arabic  at  Oxford;  the  foundation  of  an  hosj)!- 
tal  at  Reading;  all  of  which  works  were  perfected 
in  his  lifetime.  He  had  proposed  to  find  a  way 
to  increase  the  stipends  of  j^oor  vicars,  but  this 
remained  an  intention. 

Maintaining  the  closest  correspondence  with 
Viscount  Wentworth,  now  (1632)  not  merely 
President  of  the  North,  but  also  Lord-deputy  of 
Ireland,  Laud  endeavoured  to  surround  the  king 
with  persons  devoted  to  his  own  views  and  in- 
terests. On  the  15th  of  June,  1632,  Francis 
Windebank,  his  old  friend,  whose  daughter  he 
had  married  to  his  chajalain,  was  sworn  secretary 
of  state;  and  in  the  month  of  July  another  old 
and  sturdy  friend,  Di-.  Juxon,  then  dean  of 
Worcester,  at  his  suit,  was  sworn  clerk  of  his 
majesty's  closet.  "So  that  Windebank  having 
the  king's  ear  on  one  side,  and  the  clerk  of  the 
closet  on  the  other,  he  might  presume  to  have  his 
tale  well  told  between  them,  and  that  his  majesty 
should  not  easily  be  possessed  with  anything  to 
his  disadvantage."*  If  Lai;d  had  taken  all  to 
himself  in  the  business  of  the  church  while  only 
Bishoj)  of  London,  he  became  far  more  absolute 
on  his  promotion  to  the  jn-imacy.  He  commanded 
like  a  pope  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  com- 
munion-table, which,  according  to  Clarendon,  had 
not  been  safe  "  from  the  ajiproaches  of  dogs,"  was, 
by  an  order  of  council,  directed  to  be  removed, 
in  all  cases,  from  the  centre  to  the  east  end  of 
the  church,  to  be  railed  in,  and  called  by  its  old 
Roman  name  of  altar.  Against  disobedient 
y)riests,  nay,  even  against  neglectful  churchwai-- 
dens,  were  hui-led  the  thunders  of  excommuni- 
cation. Not  merely  painted  glass  began  to  re- 
appear in  the  windows,  but  pictures  in  the  body 
of  the  chui-ches  and  over  the  altars.  Laud  was 
inexorable  on  the  subject  of  surplices  and  lawn 
sleeves.  Everywhere  great  pains  were  taken  to 
give  pomp  and  magnificence  to  the  national  wor- 
ship, and  a  dignified  or  imposing  appearance  to 
the  pei'sons  of  the  officiating  ministers. 

The  more  religious  part  of  the  Protestant  com- 


1  C)/pHam(s  Annlimts. 

2  Rdshworth.  Jiist  at  this  time  Mr.  Bernard,  lecturer  at 
St.  Sepiilclire's  Church,  London,  said,  in  his  prayer  before  ser- 
mon— "Lord,  open  the  eyes  of  the  queen's  majesty,  that  she 
may  see  Jesus  Christ,  whom  she  has  pierced  with  her  infidelity, 
superstition,  and  idolatry."  For  these  words  he  was  questioned 
in  the  High  Commission  Court,  which  declared  the  same  to  be 
scandalous  and  unadvised,  and  not  to  be  repeated.  The  zealous 
preacVier,  however,  escaped  any  severe  piinishment  by  making 
a  very  humble  submission. — Ibid. 

Vol.  U. 


*  The  whole  or  part  of  the  Greek  type  was,  however,  obtained 
in  an  arbitrary  manner  truly  characteristic  of  Laud.  The  king's 
printers,  in  an  edition  of  the  Bible,  had  committed  the  very 
awkward  mistake  of  omitting  tlie  word  not  in  the  seventli  com- 
mandment, by  which  omission  the  decalogue  was  absolutely 
parodied.  The  bishop  called  in  the  impression,  and  called  up 
the  poor  printers  to  the  High  Commission  Com-t,  which  sentenced 
them  to  pay  an  exorbitant  fine,  with  part  of  which  Laud  pro- 
vided the  Greek  type  for  printing  ancient  manuscripts,  etc. 

"  Ilcylin. 
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Tuunity — tlie  classes  branded  with   the  general 
name  of  Puritans — regarded  these  attempts  with 
horror,  and  considered  them  as  nothing  less  than 
an  engine  to  batter  down  the  pure  woi'ship,  and 
destroy  the  pure  worshippers  of  God.'     They 
had  delighted  especially  in  evening  lectures  and 
extemporary  prayers,  wherein  they  were  often 
carried  away  by  their  fervom-  to  utter  things 
displeasing  to  the   court;  Laud,  by  a  stroke  of 
his  pen,  suppressed  the  evening  meetings  and  the 
extemporary  praying.     In  the  beginning  of  the 
month  of  October,  1633,  there   were  complaints  , 
made  to  the  council  concerning  church-ales  and  | 
revels  upon  the   Lord's-day   in    Somersetshire,  j 
The  Lord  Chief-justice  Eichardson  and  Baron 
Denham,  being  ou  the  circuit  in  that  county,  i 
thought  it  incumbent  on  them  to  issue  an  order, 
similar  to  divei's  others  that  had  been  made  here-  j 
tofore  by  the  judges  of  assize,  for  the  suppressing  j 
of  these  noisy  sports.     As  soon  as  intelligence  of 
this  proceeding  reached   the  ears  of   Laud,  he 
complained  of  it  to  the  king  as  an  insolent  inva- 
sion of  his  province;  and  the  chief-justice  was 
commanded  to  attend  the  council,  where  he  was  ; 
not  only  made  to  revoke  his  order,  but  also  re-  1 
ceived  "such  a  rattle,  that  he  came  out  blubber-  ' 
ing  and  complaining  that  he  had  been   almost 
choked  with  a  pair  of  lawn  sleeves."'     The  jus-  | 
tices  of  peace,  being  much  troubled   at  the  re-  j 
vocation  of  the  order,  drew  up  a  petition  to  the 
king,  showing  the  great  mischiefs  that    would 
befall  the  country  if  the  Sabbath  were  not  better 
kept,  and  if  these  meetings  at  chnrch-ales,  bid 
ales,  and   clerk-ales,   condemned    by   the    laws, 
should  now  be  set  up  again.     The  petition  was 
subscribed  by  Lord   Poulet,  Sir  William  Port- 
man,  Sir  Ralph  Hopeton,  and  many  other  gentle- 
men of  rank  and  fortune;  but  before  they  could 
deliver  it  to  the  king,  a  declaration  came  forth 
concerning  "  lawful   sports  to  be  used  of  Sun- 
days," wliich  was  little  more  than  a  republication 
of  King  James's  Book  of  Sports,  which,  after  a 
time,  had  been  disregarded  and  cast  aside.  After 
giving  the  whole  of  that  document.  Charles,  or 
Laud,  added,  that  his  present  majesty  "  ratified 
and  published  this,  his  blessed  father's  declara- 
tion ;  the  rather  because  of  late,  in  some  counties, 
under  pretence  of  taking  away  of  abuses,  there 
had  been  a  general  forbidding,  not  only  of  ordin- 
ary meetings,  but  of  the  feasts  of  the  dedication 
of  the  churches,  commonly  called  wakes.     Now," 
continued  this  renvoi,  "  his  majesty's  express  will 
and  pleasure  is,  that  these  feasts,  with  others, 
shall  be  observed.  .  .  .  And  his  majesty  further 
commands  all  justices  of  assize,  in  theii-  several 
circuits,  to  see  that  no  man  do  trouble  or  molest 
any  of  his  loyal  and  dutiful  people  in  or  for  their 

I  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  Mtmoir$  o/Colontl  Hutckinton. 


lawful  reci-eatious,  having  first  done  their  duty 
to  God,  and  continuing  in  obedience  to  his  ma- 
jesty's laws.  .  .  .  And  doth  further  will,  that 
publication  of  this  his  command  be  made  by 
order  from  the  bishops,  through  all  the  parish 
churches  of  their  several  dioceses  respectively."  ^ 
The  bishops,'  it  should  appear,  were  obedient 
enough;  but  many  ministers,  very  conformable 
to  the  church  in  other  respects,  refused  to  i-ead 
this  order  in  their  churches;  for  which  some 
were  suspended,  some  silenced  from  preaching 
and  otherwise  persecuted.  This  made  men  to  look 
again  beyond  the  Atlantic  for  some  place  where 
they  might  be  free  from  the  "  haughty  prelate's 
rage."  At  the  same  time  Laud  stretched  his 
hands  to  Scotland  and  Ireland,  making  a  sad  tur- 
moil in  both  countries;  and  Charles  continued  to 
issue  proclamations  without  number,  and  on  an 
infinite  variety  of  subjects,  from  fixing  the  reli- 
gion that  people  were  to  profess,  down  to  fixing 
the  price  of  poultry — from  a  prohibition  of  heresy 
to  a  prohibition  of  the  abuses  growing  out  of  the 
retailing  of  tobacco.  The  power  of  Archbishop 
Laud  kept  daily  on  the  increase,  and  certainly 
the  proud  churchman  neglected  none  of  the  arts 
of  a  courtier,  or  those  adroit  compliances  which 
smoothed  his  ascent.  He  had,  however,  now  and 
then  to  sustain  a  check  from  the  queen,  whose 
influence  over  Charles  seemed  to  grow  with  years 
and  troubles,  and  with  his  now  cheri.^hed  plan  of 
governing  like  a  king — like  a  very  King  of  France 
— without  intermeddling  and  impertinent  parlia- 
ments. Henrietta  Maria's  temper  was  almost  as 
difficult  to  manage  asa  sturdy  Puritan's  conscience ; 
at  times  she  conceived  plans  connected  with  her 
religion,  and  exacted  services  which  startled  even 
the  boldness  of  the  primate.  But,  soon  after, 
Laud  was  put  into  the  Commission,  or,  as  he 
calls  it,  the  Great  Committee  of  Trade  and  the 
king's  revenue.  On  March  the  14th  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  named  chief  of  the  Board 
of  Commissionei-s  of  the  Exchequer,  appointed 
upon  the  death  of  Lord  Weston  (recently  created 
Earl  of  Portland\the  lord  high-treasurer.  After 
pi-esiding  over  the  board  for  about  a  year,  he 
induced  the  king  to  make  his  friend  Juxon, 
Bishop  of  London,  lord  high-treasurer;  in  do- 
ing which,  he  did  not  "  want  some  seasonable 
consideration  for  the  good  of  the  church."*  Hia 
biographer  says  that  Bishop  Juxon  was  a  most 
upright  man,  yet  it  was  generally  conceived  that 
the  archbishop,  in  making  this  appointment, 
neither  consulted  his  present  ease — for  which  he 
should  have  procured  the  treasurer's  white  staff 


j       '  Ruthieorth. 

*  Heylin.  "No  churchman."  says  I^ud  himself,  "had  it 
-  since  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  I  pray  God  bless  him  to  carry  it 
\  so,  that  the  church  may  have  h07iour.  and  the  king  and  ihj 
i  state  service  and  contentment  by  it." — D^a^•y. 
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for  Cottington,  who  had  long  beeu  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  and  who  looked  to  the  staif  al- 
most as  his  due' — nor  his  future  security;  for 
which  he  ought  to  have  advised  the  delivery  of 


Bishop  Juxon. — From  a  print  by  Vertue. 

the  staff  to  some  popular  nobleman,  such  as  the 
Earl  of  Bedford,  Hertford,  or  Essex,  or  Lord 
Say.'^  It  is  quite  certain  that  several  great  noble- 
men, who  had  borne  rather  j^atieutly  with  Laud's 
tyranny  in  church  and  state,  became  very  patri- 
otic after  the  disposal  of  this  high  and  lucrative 
office;  and  it  is  almost  equally  certain  that  Juxon 
was  an  honester  man  than  most  of  his  predeces- 
sors. It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  learned  body 
carrying  baseness  and  adulation  farther  than  was 
practised  at  this  time  by  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford, the  proceedings  of  which,  in  Puritan  no- 
tions, verged  on  idolatry  and  blasphemy.  They 
gave  Laud  the  title  of  Holiness,  which  the  Papists 
bestowed  on  the  pope,  and  they  applied  to  him 
the  other  title  attached  to  the  tiara,  of  "  Suramus 
Pontifex."  They  told  him  in  their  Latin  epistles 
that  he  was  "  Spiritu  Sancto  effusissime  plenus," 
"  Archaugelus,  et  ne  quid  minus,"  &c.^ 

And  even  when  this  vision  of  vain-glory  was 
departing  from  him,  Laud  maintained  that  these 
expressions,  so  offensive  to  Protestant  ears,  so 
inapplicable  to  frail  humanity,  were  proper  and 
commendable,  because  they  had  been  applied  to 
the  popes  and  fathers  of  the  Roman  church. 
Not  satisfied  with  coercing  men's  consciences  in 

'  In  his  diary  Laud  marks  the  months  of  May,  June,  and 
July  (1635),  as  being  stormy  or  troublesoraa  months  on  account 
of  the  commission  for  the  treasury,  "  and  the  differences  which 
happened  between  Lord  Cottington  and  himself."  And  upon 
Sunday,  the  llith  of  .Jiily,  he  notes  that  his  old  friend  Sir  F.  W. 
(Francis  Windebank),  forsook  him.  and  joined  with  the  Lord 
Cottington,  which  put  him  to  the  exercise  of  a  great  deal  of 
patience,  &o.  -  Hei/hn.  2  Troubles  and  Trial'. 


England,   Scotland,  and   Ireland,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  establish  an  uniformity  of  worship,  in- 
cluding all  his  innovations,  wherever  there  was 
an  English  colony  or   factory — wherever  a  few 
subjects  of  the  three  kingdoms  were  gathered  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  commerce,  or  even  for 
the  military  service  of  foreign  states.     In  1622, 
when  his  power  and  influence  were  in  their  in- 
fancy, he  offered  to  the  loi-ds  of  the  council  cer- 
tain considerations  for  the  better  and  more  or- 
thodox  regulation    of   public   worsliip  amongst 
the  English  factories  and  regiments  beyond  sea. 
He  nevei-  foi-got  or  neglected  a  scheme  of  this 
kind;  and  as  soon  as  he  attained  to  the  jirimacy 
he  procured  an  order  in  council  for  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Anglican  Liturgy  by  the  factories  in 
Holland  and  the  troops  serving  in  that  country, 
and  a  chaplain  of  his  own  choice  was  sent  to  the 
factory  at  Delft  to  establish  this  orthodoxy,  and 
to  report  the  names  of  all  such  as  should  prove 
refractory.    What  made  the  case  the  harder,  was 
the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  soldiers,  and  most  of 
the  merchants,  were  Scotch  or  English  Puritans 
who  had  abandoned  their  own  country  for  the 
sake  of  liberty  of  conscience.     "The  like  course 
was  prescribed  for  our  factories  in  Hamburg,  and 
those  farther  off;  that  is  to  ^ay,  in  Turkey,  in 
the  Mogul's  dominions,  the  Indian  islands,  the 
plantations  in  Virginia,  the  Barbadoes,  and  all 
other  places  where  the  English  had  any  standing 
residence  in  the  way  of   trade.      The  like   was 
done  also  for  regulating  the  Divine  service  in  the 
families   of   all  ambassadors  abroad."*      In  his 
paper,  presented  to   the   council   in   1622,  Laud 
had  also  proposed  reducing  the  French  and  Dutch 
churches   in   London   to   conformity;    and  now, 
having  vexed  the  Scotch  and   English  who  had 
fled  abroad  for  religion,  he  proceeded  to  harass 
the  Dutch  and  the  French  who  had  fled  to  Eng- 
land for  the  same  cause.     The  French  were  all 
Huguenots,  or  extreme  Calvinists,  and,  as  such, 
hateful  in  the   eyes  of  this  Summus  Pontifex. 
Without  condescending  to  ask  the  concurrence  of 
his  master,  he  addressed  to  the  French  church  in 
Cantei'bury,  and  to  the  Dutch  churches  in  Sand- 
wich and  Maidstone,  the  three  following  ques- 
tions:— 1.  Whether  they  did  not  use  the  French 
or  Dutch  Liturgy?     2.  Of  how  many  descents 
they  were,  for  the  most  part,  born  subjects  of 
England?     3.  Whether  such  as  were  born  sub- 
jects would  conform  to  the  Church  of  England? 
These   foreign  congregations  in  Kent   declined 
answering  these  interrogatories,  and  pleaded  the 
national  hospitality  which  had  been  extended  to 
them  when  they  fled  from  Papal  persecution,  and 
the  privileges  and  exemptions  which  had  been 
granted  to  them  by  Edward  VI.,  and  which  had 
been  confirmed,  not  only  by  Elizabeth  and  James, 
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but  also  by  Charles  himself.  Laud,  who  cared 
little  for  these  solemn  pledges  given  to  industri- 
ous and  ingenious  classes  of  men,  who,  in  some 
respects,  had  essentially  improved  the  country 
which  they  had  chosen  for  their  home,  issued  an 
order  as  absolute  as  a  pope's  bull,  that  such  as 
were  natives  should  regularly  attend  their  parish 
churches,  and  (a  condition  as  weighty  as  their 
conformity)  contribute  in  money  to  the  support 
of  the  Anglican  clergy;  and  that  such  as  were 
aliens  should  iise  the  English  Liturgy  in  their 
own  places  of  worship,  faithfully  translated  into 
their  own  language.  The  Protestant  refugees 
were  troubled  and  dismayed  as  if  a  new  Duke  of 
Alva  was  thundering  at  their  doors:  they  sought 
a  respite  by  addressing  a  himible  petition  to  the 
primate.  Laud  answered  it  in  the  very  tone  of 
a  Hildebrand  of  the  old  time;  and  finally  told 
them  that  he  had  the  power  and  the  right  of  en- 
forcing obedience,  and  that  they  must  conform  at 
their  peril  by  the  time  appointed.  Hereupon 
the  refugees  presented  a  petition  to  the  king, 
who  left  it  without  any  answer.  Soiibise,  who, 
like  raanj'^  others  of  the  French  Protestants,  had 
been  precipitated  into  ruin  by  the  mad  expedi- 
tion ordered  by  Ch;u-les  and  conducted  by  Buck- 
ingham, was  now  in  England,  and  he  took  charge 
of  a  second  petition,  and  pleaded  to  his  majesty 


of  England  the  danger  of  fresh  persecutions  of 
the  Protestants  in  France,  if  it  should  be  seen 
that  their  brethren  were  discountenanced  and 
oppressed  in  the  country  of  their  choice.'  The 
reasonings  of  this  nobleman  made  a  deep  im- 
pression; but  all  that  Charles  would  grant  was, 
that  those  who  were  born  aliens  might  still  en- 
joy the  use  of  their  own  church  service.  But 
even  this  concession  was  limited  to  the  province 
of  Canterbury:  in  the  province  of  York,  where 
the  foreign  congregations  wei-e  weaker  in  num- 
bers, money,  and  friends.  Laud's  original  injunc- 
tions were  imposed.  In  consequence  of  this 
pei-secution,  some  thousands  of  industrious  fa- 
milies quitted  the  kingdom. 

Laud,  primate  and  fii-st  peer  of  England,  seems 
to  have  imagined  tliat  there  could  be  no  limits  to 
his  authority.  He  was  already  chancellor  of  Ox- 
ford, and  now  he  would  visit  both  nnivei-sities 
by  his  metropolitiui  right,  and  not  by  commission 
from  the  king  a.s  had  been  customaiy.  It  ap- 
peal's to  have  been  proved  that  no  Ai-chbishop  of 
Canterbury,  since  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  had  ever  visited  either  uuivei-sityy^re 
metropditano.  But  after  much  talk  Laud  had 
his  will,  and,  "  plumeil  thus  in  his  own  feathers, 
all  black  and  white,  without  one  borrowed  from 
Caesar,  he  soared  higher  than  ever." 
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D  HE  intriguing  "Williams,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  and  ex-lord-keeper,  was 
not  only  still  alive,  but  a  sort  of 
favourite  with  the  people  on  ac- 
count of  his  unquestionable  talent, 
eloquence,  and  address,  his  muni- 
ficence, his  hos])itality,  and  his  hai-sh  treatment 


by  the  court,  which  had  induced  him,  like  many 

'  CTiarlea  was  also  told  that  Cardinal  Richelie»i  had  said, 
tliat  if  a  King  of  England,  who  was  a  Protestant,  would  not 
permit  two  church  disciplines  in  his  kingdom,  it  could  not  be 
expected  th.it  the  King  of  France,  who  w.is  a  Catholic,  would 
allow  of  two  religions  in  his  kingdom.  Fn.>m  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  cliapter,  Protestant  intolerance  was  the  best  whet- 
stone for  the  sharpeuiiig  of  Roman  persecution. 
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others,  to  leau  to  tlie  side  of  tlie  patriots.     At 
the  instigation  of  liis  lord  and  master,  Bucking- 
ham, this  prelate  had  helped  Laud  over  the  first 
difficult  steps  of  church  promotion,  and  Laud  had 
assured  him  that  his  life  would  be  too  short  to  re- 
quite his  lordship's  goodness.  Butwhen  Laud  rose, 
and  Williams  declined,  the  former  hated  the  latter 
as  the  only  churchman  and  statesman  that  was 
likely  to  check  his  absolute  dominion.     The  in- 
tensity of  this  feeling  on  the  part  of  Laud  was 
a  tribute  to  or  acknowledgment  of  the  abilities 
and  savoir  /aire  of  Williams.     He  dragged  the 
ex-lord-keeper  into  the   Star  Chamber,'  foi",  in 
addition  to  his  former  ground  of  enmity,  Wil- 
liams had  published  a  tract  entitled   The  Holy 
Table,  in  which  he  lashed  with  much    wit  and 
some  learning  Laud's  love  for  high  altars,  &c., 
and  he  had,  moreover,  i-efused  to  surrender  his 
deanery  of  Westminster,  which  the  primate  would 
at  one  moment  have  accepted  as  a  peace-oifering, 
because,  lacking  the  deanery,  Williams  would  have 
had  no  pretexts  for  his  frequent  visits  to  London, 
and  the  primate,  by  a  high  exercise  of  his  autho- 
rity, could  have  kept  him  to  his  diocese  among 
the  fens  of   Lincolnshire,  far  away  from  court 
and  the  resort  of   public   men   and  politicians. 
"  Would  he  have  quitted  his  deanery,  perhaps  he 
might  have  been  quiet ;"  ^  but  Williams  had  lost  his 
old  ijliability,  and  his  indignation  against  Laud 
made  him  bold.     After  a  series  of  iniquitous  and 
arbitrary  proceedings  on  the  part  of  Laud,  his 
servant  Windebank,  and  his  master  Charles,  who 
threw  witnesses  into  prison  to  make  them  swear 
what  they  wanted,  browbeat  the  judges,  and  re- 
moved Chief-justice  Heath,  putting  in  his  place 
one  "  who  was   more  forward   to  undo  Lincoln 
than   ever  the   Lord   Heath   was    to    pi"eserve 
him;"  a  compromise  was  effected,  chiefly  by  the 
means  of  Lord  Cottington.    .The  business  was 
made  the  easier  by  the    king's  great   want  of 
money.     Cottington,  as  the  result  of  his  negotia- 
tions to  save  the  ex-lord-keeper  from  entire  ruin, 
told  Williams  that  he  must  jjart  with  ^4000,  with 
his  deanery,  and  two  commendams.     Williams 
did  not  object   to  the    money,  but  he  stickled 
about  the  preferments.     Cottington  returned  to 
court,  and   then   to  the   disgraced  bishop  with 
new  terms,  that  is,  that  he  should  ])ay  another 
£4000  in  lieu  of  surrendering  the  deanery  and 
commendams.     The  bishop  held  ixp  his  hands  in 
amazement  at  it.     "  But  you  will  lift  your  hands 


'  Before  star-chambering  Williams,  Laud  indirectly  got  a 
bill  filed  against  him  for  betraying  the  king's  counsels,  but  the 
charge  was  so  frivolous,  that  it  was  thrown  out  by  the  privy 
council.  At  this  juncture,  Williams  made  a  humble  submis- 
sion, and  presented  a  petition  to  tlie  king,  who  promised  that 
this  accusation  should  be  quashed  ;  but  Charles  afterwards  per- 
mitted it  to  be  made  one  of  the  charges  against  him  in  the  Star 
Chamber  processes. — Life  of  Williams. 

2  Letter  from  Garrard  to  Wentworth,  in  Strafford  Papers. 


at  a  greater  wonder,"  said  Lord  Cottington,  "  if 
you  do  not  pay  it;"  and  he  consented  to  "satisfy 
the  king."     The  money  was  paid  wholly  or  in 
pai-t,  and  in  return  a  royal  pardon  was  jn-oflered 
to  Williams,  who  hesitated  at  accepting  it,  because 
it  contained  a  statement  of  oftences  of  which   he 
held  himself   to   be  entirely  innocent.      Taking 
advantage  of  this  circumstance.  Laud   worked 
afresh  upon  the  king,  who,  without  restoring  the 
money  he  had  received  for  a  free  and  full  par- 
don, allowed  of  a  new  prosecution  in  the  Star 
Chamber.      Williams   was   there    charged  with 
tampering   with  witnesses   in   order  to  procure 
evidence  favourable  to  his  cause.^     (The  court 
and  the  archbishop   had  not  merely  tampered 
with  witnesses  to   elicit  evidence   tinfavourahlo 
to  the  accused,  bat  had  also  imprisoned  witnes- 
ses, threatened  them  with  ruin,  and  menaced  the 
judges;*  and  there  was  not  a  member  sitting  iu 
the  Star  Chamber  but  must  have  known  these 
notorious  facts.)     On  the  ninth  day  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, Cottington,  who  had  forsaken  Williams 
probably  from  a  fear  of  consequences,  stood  u]i 
and  said,  that  the  bishop  had  sought  and  wrought 
his  own  overthrow;  and  then,  jiroceeding  to  sen- 
tence,   Cottington   proposed  that  Powel  should 
be  fined  .£200,  and  Walker,  Catlin,  and  Lunn, 
other   servants    oi-  agents  of  the    bishop,  £300 
a-piece.     "  And,"  said  this  gentle  friend  in  con- 
clusion, "  for  my  Lord-bishop  of  Lincoln,  I  fine 
him  at  £10,000  to  the  king,  and  to  be  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower  during  his  majesty's  pleasure,  and 
to  be  suspended  from  all  his  ecclesiastical  func- 
tions, both  ah  officio  et  heneficio ;  and  I  refer  him 
over  to  the  High  Commission  Court  to  censure 
him  as  thej^  think  fit."^     After  Finch,  Sir  John 
Bamston,  Secretary  W^indebank,  Sir  Thomas  Gei-- 
mine,    the    lord-treasurer   (Bishop  Juxon),  and 
the  three  noble  Earls  of  Lindsey,  Arundel,  and 
Manchester,  had  sjioken  in  the  same  sense,  most 
of  them  paying  a  comjaliment  to  Williams'  abili- 
ties, learning,  and  high  rank  in  church  and  state, 
but  not  one  of  them  recommending  any  diminu- 
tion of  his   jiunishment,  the  triumphant  Laud 
stood  \\^  and  delivered  a  speech,  which  has  justly 
been  charactei'ized  as  one  of  the  most  detestable 
monuments  of  malice  and  hypocrisy  extant."     He 
openly  declared  that  the  new  otfence  was  Wil- 
liams' not  suhmiiting  in  silence  to  the  accusations 
laid  against  Jam.     When  St.  Cecilia  was  charged 
unjustly  with  many  things,  and  all  the  stream 
and  current  was  quite  against  her,  she  called  no 
one  to  prove  her  innocence,  but  used  the  saying 
of  holy  Job,  testis  incus  est  in  ccelis — my  witness 


2  Diu'ing  tlie  iniquitous  process  other  charges  were  introduced. 

^  Wlien  Williams  asked  Lord  P'inch,  one  of  his  judges,  wliy 
he  liad  so  used  an  old  acquaintance.  Finch  replied,  "he  had 
been  soundly  chidden  by  his  majesty,  and  would  not  destroy 
himself  for  any  man's  sake."  *  RushwoHli. 

«  Aikin,  Memoirs  ofihc  Court  of  King  Charles  I. 
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ib  ill  heaven — and  so,  said  Laud,  ouglit  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  to  have  done.'  He  assured 
tlie  Star  Chamber  that  many  ill-disposed  persons 
had  boldy  given  out  that  Williams  had  not  com- 
mitted any  fault  whatever,  "  only  that  he  was 
rich,  and  must  be  let  blood,  and  the  king  wanted 
£JO,000  or  i;i2,000.  But," continued  Laud, "  how- 
soever these  reports  go,  the  king  is  just  as  he  is 
honourable."  He  concluded  his  very  long  speech 
by  saying  that  he  should,  therefore,  agree  with 
my  Lord  Cottington,  and  the  rest  that  went  be- 
fore him,  for  the  fine  of  =£10,000  to  his  majesty, 
for  the  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  during  the 
king's  pleasure,  for  the  suspension  from  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  ecclesiastical  functions,  and  for  turn- 
ing Williams  over  to  be  proceeded  against  in  the 
High  Commission  Court.* 

The  Bisho])of  Lincoln,  who  had  revelled  in  the 
good  things  of  the  church,  who  had  been  a  whole 
diocese  in  himself,  was  forthwith  shut  up  in  the 
dismal  state  prison,  and  the  agents  of  govern- 
ment, amongst  whom,  by  special  appointment, 
was  a  furious  enemy,  were  let  loose  to  fell  his 
timber,  to  kill  his  deer,  to  consume  his  stores, 
and  to  sell  his  moveable  property  for  payment 
of  his  enormous  fine.  But  this  was  not  revenge 
enough  for  Archbishop  Laud,  who  wanted  to 
change  suspension  into  de]irivation,  imprison- 
ment into  deportation.  Soon  after  he  got  posses- 
sion of  some  private  letters  from  Osbaldeston, 
the  learned  master  of  Westminster  School,  which 
letters  were  addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
and  contained  much  scurrilous  abuse  of  the  "lit- 
tle urchin,"  the  "  vermin  and  meddling  hocus-])0- 
cus" — terms  which  Tjaud  maintained  could  apply 
only  to  himself.  Upon  the  evidence  of  these  let- 
ters, or  rather  of  the  archbishop's  interpretation 
of  the  offensive  passages,  the  Star  Chamber  sen- 
tenced Osbaldeston  to  deprivation  and  branding, 
and  to  stand  in  the  pillory  with  his  ears  nailed 
to  it  in  front  of  his  own  school  ;  but  the  poor 
schoolmaster  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape  the 
searcli  of  the  ofiicers,  and  he  left  a  note  to  say 
that  he  was  "  gone  beyond  Canterbury."  All 
the  wrath  of  the  primate  fell,  therefore,  upon 
Williams,  who  was  condemned  to  pay  a  further 
fine  of  £8000. 

The  licensing  of  all  new  books  was  in  the  power 
of  Land.  There  was  nothing  new  in  this  ;  Milton 
had  not  yet  written  his  glorious  argument  in  de- 
fence of  unlicensed  printing ;  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  which  was  not  established  in  reality  till 
long  after,  had  scarcely  entered  as  an  idea  into 
the  head  of  any  one;  and  the   Archbishops  of 


'  Jiiiskxcorth.  Laud  said  that  "for  his  majesty  he  was  very 
iiK-Uuable  to  Imve  had  a  fair  reconcilement,  as  might  appear  by 
his  often  asking  ichot  Lincoln  did :  doth  he  seek  to  repair  my 
credits  hath  he  ani/  thoK  of  torrow/ulntstfor  hitfiiydtf'' 

'  Ji■UShKO|■l^. 


Canterbury  had  long  been  considered  censors  by 
right  of  their  spiritual  dignity  and  office.  But 
what  was  really  new  was  Laud's  method  of  ex- 
ercising this  function.  Hitherto  many  works, 
not  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the 
High  Church  party  and  of  the  court,  had  been 
permitted  by  indolence  or  iudifi'erence,  or  conniv- 
ance, to  go  abroad  into  the  world.  Now,  on  the 
contraiy,  such  strictness  was  used,  that  nothing 
could  pass  the  press  without  the  approbation  of 
Laud,  or  of  his  substitutes  and  dependents.  The 
printers,  finding  that  their  business  was  almost 
destroyed  by  the  tediousness,  uncertainty,  and 
severity  of  his  censorship,  bethought  themselves 
of  employing  their  type  in  reprinting  old  books 
of  divinity,  and  works  already  licensed  by  former 
archbishops.  But  Laud  would  allow  of  neither 
new  nor  old  without  his  imprimatur,  and  against 
some  of  these  old  books  he  had  a  particular  spite; 
and  he  procured  from  the  Star  Chamber,  which 
WAS  now  set  above  all  law  and  all  reason  too,  a 
decree,  of  the  most  sweeping  and  tyrannical  kind, 
which  went  to  hinder  the  printing  at  home,  and 
the  importing  from  abroad,  any  manner  of  book 
that  did  not  ])lea-se  him.^  There  was  one  parti- 
cular book  whii-h  had  gone  through  various  edi- 
tions, and  which  all  zealous  Protestants  loved, 
and  perhaps  esteemed  next  to  the  Bible;  it  was 
tlie  Acts  and  }fonuments,  more  commonly  called 
the  Book  of  Marti/rs,  of  the  Puritan  Fox.  This 
book  was  unsavoury  to  Laud  on  many  accounts, 
and  forthwith  he  struck  it  with  his  fiat  that  it 
should  be  printed  no  more.  At  the  same  time 
lie  refused  new  licenses  to  Bishop  Jewel's  works, 
and  to  other  books  formerly  printed  by  autho- 
rity.* Divinity  and  law  had  suffered  the  most 
degrading  punishments  and  tlie  mutilation  of  the 
hangman's  scissors,  in  the  persons  of  Leighton 
and  Prynne,  and  now,  while  one  of  those  sufierers 
was  to  pass  through  fresh  tortures,  the  other  fa- 
culty was  to  be  struck  in  the  pereon  of  Bastwiok, 
a  physician.  In  Trinity  term,  1637,  this  Dr. 
Bastwick,  together  with  Prynne,  still  a  prisoner 
in  the  Tower,' and  Henry  Burton,  a  bachelor  in 
divinity,  were  prosecuted  in  the  Star  Chamber 
for  writing  and  publishing  seditious,  schismati- 
cal,  and  libellous  books  against  the  hierarchy  of 
the  church,  and  to  the  scandal  of  the  government. 
The  details  we  have  given  of  preceding  cases 
will  have  sufficiently  explained  the  course  of  Star 
Chamber  proceedings.  We  may  therefore  pass 
at  once  to  the  sentence,  which  was — '*  That  each 
of  the  defendants  should  be  fined  £5000 ;  that 
j  Bastwick  and  Burton  should  stand  in  the  pillory 
I  at  Westminster,  and  there  lose  their  ears ;  and 
I  that   Prynne,   having   lost   his    ears   before  by 

^       '  Rushvorth. 

'      *  Among  these  was  the  Practice  qf  Piety,  a  work  which  haii 

I  gone  through  thirty-six  editions. 
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sentence  of  this  court,  should  have  the  remainder 
of  his  ears  cut  off,  and  should  be  branded  on  both 
cheeks  with  the  letters  S.  L.,  to  signify  a  sedi- 
tious libeller."  These  execi-able  barbarities  were 
all  publicly  performed  on  the  20th  of  June,  the 
hangman  rather  sawing  than  cutting  off  the  re- 
mainder of  Prynne'a  ears ;  and  then  they  were 
sent  to  solitary  confinement  in  the  castles  of 
Launceston  (in  Cornwall),  Lancaster,  and  Caer- 


^M. 


L.\uNCESTON  Castle,  Cornwall. — Devon  and  Cornw, 

narvon.'  The  king  was  told  that  not  less  than 
100,000  persons  had  gathered  together  to  see 
Burton,  the  minister,  pass  by,  and  that  much 
money  had  been  thrown  to  his  wife,  who  fol- 
lowed him  in  a  coach ;  but  Charles  would  not 
be  warned.  As  Prynne  went  through  Chester, 
on  his  way  to  Caernarvon  Castle,  one  of  the 
sheriffs  with  several  other  gentlemen  met  him, 
and  conducted  him  to  a  good  dinner,  defrayed 
his  expenses,  and  gave  him  some  coarse  hang- 
ings or  tapestry  to  furnish  his  dungeon  at  Caer- 
narvon. Money  and  other  presents  were  offered, 
but  refused  by  Prynne.  Laud  forthwith  de- 
spatched a  pursuivant  to  bi-ing  the  sympathizing 
sheriff  to  London.-  The  three  captives  were 
afterwards  removed  out  of  the  way  of  their 
friends  to  the  islands  of  Jersey,  Guernsey,  and 
Scilly ;  "  the  wives  of  Bastwick  and  Burton  not 
being  allowed,  after  many  petitions,  to  have  ac- 
cess unto  them,  nor  to  set  foot  in  the  island; 
neither  was  any  friend  permitted  to  have  access 
to  Mr.  Prynne."^ 

'  "The  main  scope  of  their  libels,"  said  Laud  in  the  Star 
Chamber,  "  was  to  kindle  a  jealousy  in  men's  minds,  that  there 
are  some  great  plots  in  hand;  dangerous  plots  (so  Bays  Mr. 
Burton  expressly)  to  change  the  orthodox  religion  established 
in  England,  and  to  bring  in  I  know  not  what  Romish  super-  I 
Btition  in  tlie  room  of  it :  as  if  the  external  decent  worship  of 
God  could  not  be  upheld  in  this  kingdom,  without  bringing  in 
ciPop'^ry. "—Rti.nhvnrth.         -  Stmfnrd  lefterf.         ^  Raghvrnrth. 


,  f.^o         About  six  months  after  the  ])un- 

A.L).    iOoo. 

ishments  above  described,  John  Lil- 
burne  and  John  Warton   were   star- chambered 
(the  practice  had  become  so  prevalent  that  peo- 
ple had  made  a  verb  for  it)  for  the  unlawful 
printing  and  publishing  of  libellous  and  seditious 
books,  entitled  iVews/ram  Ipswich,  &c.    The  pri- 
soners both  refused  to  take  an  oath  to  answer 
the  interi'Ogatories  of  the  court,  Lilburne  saying 
that  no  free-born  Englishman 
ought  to  take  it,  not  being 
bound    by   the   laws   of    his 
countiy   to    accuse    liimself.' 
Upon   the   9th   of   February 
the    Star    Chamber   ordered 
that,  as  the  two  delinquents 
had   contemptuously  refused 
to   take   the   oaths   tendered 
to  them,  they  should  be  re- 
manded to  the  Fleet  prison, 
tliere  to  remain  close  prison- 
ers, and  to  be  examined;  and 
that,  unless  they  yielded  to 
take    the    said    oaths,    they 
should  be  proceeded  against 
for  contempt  on  the  Monday 
following.     Upon  the  13th  of 
February    they    were    again 
brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Star 
ill  Illustrated.  Chamber,  and  still  continuing 

in  their  former  obstinacy, 
their  lordships  adjudged  and  decreed  that  Lil- 
burne and  Warton  should  be  sent  back  to  the 
Fleet,  there  to  remain  until  they  confoi'med  them- 
selves— that  they  should  pay  £500  a-piece  as 
fines,  for  his  majesty's  use — and,  before  their 
enlargement,  find  good  sureties  for  their  good 
behaviour.  "And,"  continued  the  sentence,  "to 
the  end  that  others  may  be  the  more  deteri'ed  from 
daring  to  offend  in  the  like  kind  hereafter,  the 
court  hath  further  ordered  and  decreed  that  the 
said  John  Lilburne  shall  be  whipped  through  the 
streets  from  the  prison  of  the  Fleet  unto  the  pil- 
lory, to  be  erected  at  such  time  and  in  such  place 
as  this  court  shall  hold  fit;  and  that  both  he  and 
Warton  shall  be  set  in  the  said  pillory,  and  from 
thence  returned  to  the  Fleet." ^  To  make  the 
whipping  the  longer,  and  to  have  the  punish- 
ment performed  near  to  the  court  which  had  de- 
creed it,  the  pillory  was  placed  between  West- 
minster Hall  gate  and  the  Star  Chamber;  and  to 
that  point  Lilburne  was  smartly  whipped  all  the 
way  from  his  prison.  But  this  enthusiast  had  a 
spirit  which  was  not  to  be  subdued  by  the  scoui'g- 
ing  of  his  body.  '•  Whilst  he  was  whipped  at  the 
cart,  and  stood  in  the  pillory,  he  uttered  many 


*•  In  consequence  of  this  speech,  John  Lilburne  was  ever  after- 
wards called  "  Free-born  John." 

^  Rmltworth. 
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bold  speeches  against  tN'rauny  of  bishops,  &c.; 
and,  when  his  head  was  in  the  hole  of  the  pil- 
lory, he  scattered  sundry  copies  of  pamphlets 
(said  to  be  seditious),  and  tossed  them  among  the 
people,  taking  them  out  of  his  pocket;  where- 
upon the  Court  of  Star  Chamber,  then  sitting, 
being  informed,  immediately  ordered  Lilburne 
to  be  gagged  during  the  residue  of  the  time  he 
w^as  to  stand  in  the  pillory,  which  was  done  ac- 
cordingly; and,  when  he  could  not  speak,  he 
stamped  with  his  feet,  thereby  intimating  to 
the  beholders  he  would  still  speak  were  his 
mouth  at  liberty." '  The  Star  Chamber,  more- 
over, ordered  that  Lilburne  "should  be  laid 
alone,  with  irons  on  his  hands  and  legs,  in  the 
wai'd  of  the  Fleet,  wdiere  the  basest  and  meanest 
sort  of  prisoners  are  used  to  be  put;"  and  that  the 
warden  should  prevent  his  getting  any  books,  let- 
ters, or  writings,  or  his  seeing  any  of  his  friends; 
taking  care  at  the  same  time  to  note  who  the 
2)ersons  were  that  attempted  to  v^sit  him,  and 


JoUN  LlUiili.sL. — Fiolu  a  picture  bj  Glover. 

report  their  names  to  the  board.  Soon  after, 
however,  a  fire  breaking  out  in  the  prison,  he 
was  i-emoved  to  a  better  place,  where  he  had 
more  light  and  air. — We  shall  soon  meet  John 
liilburne  again. 

While  these  transactions  were  spreading  hoi-- 
ror  and  disgust  through  England  and  Scotland, 
fresh  religious  alarms  were  excited  by  a  myste- 
rious negotiation  with  the  court  of  Rome,  and 
the  an-ival  of  Gregorio  Panzani,  an  envoy  from 


'  No  doubt  Laud  had  the  g.ags  ready  ;  for  Pi^une,  Bastwick, 
and  Burton,  while  suffering  their  piuiishment,  liad  addi'essed 
the  i)eople,  "who  cried  and  howletl  terribly,  especially  when 
Burton  was  cropped. "  In  ^vTiting  to  the  Lord-deputy  Wentworth, 
the  i)rimate  s.ays — "  What  say  you  to  it,  that  Prynne  and  his 
fellows  should  be  suffered  to  talk  wliat  they  pleased  while  they 
stood  in  the  pillory,  and  win  acclamations  from  the  people,  .and 
have  notes  taken  of  what  they  simke,  and  those  notes  spread 
in  written  copies  about  the  city  ;  and  that,  w  hen  they  went  out 


the  Vatican,  who  was  courteously  received  by 
Charles  and  his  queen,  by  Lord  CottLngton  (a 
Catholic  in  disguise),  and  by  Secretary  Winde- 
bauk.  Panzani  had  frequent  interviews  with 
Montague  and  some  other  of  the  bishops;  but 
Laud  cautiously  kept  away  from  these  conferen- 
ces, which  are  said  to  have  tiu'ued  almost  entirely 
on  the  possibility  of  re-uniting  the  Anglican  and 
Roman  churches.  The  Italian  had  a  very  lim- 
ited commission,  and,  as  an  acute  and  observing 
man,  it  was  not  difficult  for  him  to  perceive  the 
insuperable  ob.stacles  which  existed  in  the  reso- 
lute opinions  of  the  English  people.  He  soon 
returned  to  Rome;  but  two  accredited  agents  to 
the  queen,  Rosetti,  an  Italian  priest,  and  Con,  a 
Scotch  priest,  arrived,  and  Avere  entertained  at 
London.  At  the  same  time  Henrietta  Maria 
sent  an  agent  of  her  own  to  reside  at  Rome. 
And  though  proselytism,  which  the  queen  ever 
had  much  at  heart,  made  no  progi-ess  among 
the  people,  it  was  otherwise  with  the  court  gen- 
try, among  whom  several  sudden  conversions 
were  witnes.sed  and  paraded.  Not  only  were 
the  old  penal  laws  allowed  to  sleep,  but  fresh 
favours  and  indulgences  were  daily  shown  to 
the  Catholics — ^not  out  of  toleration,  for  that 
blessed  sjiirit  would  have  prevented  Charles  from 
persecuting  the  Protestant  sectarians,  but  as  a 
tribute  paid  to  the  still  increasing  influence  of 
the  queen,  and  to  the  slavish  devotion  to  the 
crown  professed  by  the  members  of  the  old 
church. 

By  this  time  Laud  had  accumulated  ujiou  him- 
self a  burden  of  hate  heavy  enough  to  crush  any 
man  ;  but  his  bosom  friend  Wentworth  was  not 
much  behind-hand  witli  him,  having  been  as 
tyrannical  in  state  matters  as  Laud  had  been 
in  ecclesiastical.  From  the  moment  of  his  apos- 
tasy, his  rise,  or,  as  it  has  been  rather  haiijiily 
called,  his  "  violent  advancement,"  was  most 
rapid.  President  of  the  North,  a  privy  counsel- 
lor, baron,  and  viscount — "the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham himself  flew  not  .so  high  in  so  short  a 
revolution  of  time."  But  if  his  promotion  was 
vapid,  his  devotion  to  the  jirinciple  of  despotism, 
his  activity,  his  boldness,  and,  for  a  time,  his 
success  in  serving  the  government  as  Charles 
wished  to  be  served,  were  all  extreme.  Tliere 
was  no  post  in  England  which  offered  so  large  a 
field  for  tyranny  and  lawlessness  as  that  of  the 
presidency  of  the  Coimcil  of  the   North ;  and 


of  town  to  their  several  imprisonments,  tliere  were  thousands 
suffered  to  be  upon  the  way  to  t,ake  their  leave,  and  God  knows 
what  else.  .  .  .  You  observe  most  rightly  that  these  men  do 
but  b^in  with  the  church,  tliat  tliey  might  .after  have  the  freer 
access  to  the  state  ;  and  I  would  to  God  other  men  were  of  your 
lordship's  opinion,  or,  if  they  be  so  already,  I  would  tliey  had 
some  of  your  zeal,  for  timely  prevention  ;  but,  for  that,  we  are 
all  too  secure,  and  will  not  believe  there  is  any  foul  weather 
toward  I'.s  till  the  storm  bre.ak  upon  us." — Strnffo)-d  LttUrs. 
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tliere  never  was  a  man  put  in  it  so  apt  to  take 
the  full  i-ange  of  the  power  it  confen-ed  as  Tho- 
mas Wentworth.  The  Council  of  the  North — 
an  offspring  of  blood  and  tyranny — was  first 
erected  by  Henry  VIII.  after  the  suppression  of 
the  great  insurrection  of  the  northern  provinces, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace. 
This  council  had  a  criminal  jurisdiction  over  all 
Yorkshire  and  the  four  more  northern  counties, 
in  cases  of  conspiracies,  riots,  and  acts  of  vio- 
lence. It  had  also,  in  its  origin,  a  jurisdiction 
in  civil  suits,  or  at  least  the  faculty  of  deciding 
causes,  when  either  of  the  parties  litigating  was 
too  poor  to  bear  the  expenses  of  a  pi'ocess  at 
common  law.  But,  as  far  back  as  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  the  judges  had  held  this  latter  autho- 
rity to  be  illegal.  Indeed  the  lawfulness  of  the 
whole  tribunal,  which  was  regulated  at  the  arbi- 
trary will  of  the  court,  expressed  in  instructions 
under  the  great  seal,  had  always  been  very  doubt- 
ful; and,  unless  it  was  pretended  to  exclude  that 
important  part  of  England  from  the  benefits  of 
that  great  national  act,  it  had  become  more  proble- 
matical than  ever  since  the  passing  of  the  Petition 
of  Eight.  But,  heedless  of  these  considerations, 
Wentworth  immediately  began  to  enlarge  the 
jurisdiction  of  his  court;  and  he  was  seconded 
by  the  king,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
the  privy  council.  It  has  been  fairly  observed 
that  the  soliciting  or  procuring  such  inordinate 
powers  as  these,  and  that  too,  by  a  person  so 
well  versed  in  the  laws  and  constitution  of  his 
country,  was  of  itself  ground  sutticient  for  an  im- 
peachment. But  Wentworth  not  only  obtained 
these  powers,  but  abused  them  when  he  had  got 
them,  to  gratify  his  own  pride  and  lust  for  domi- 
neering, or  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the 
party  he  had  abandoned,  and  of  all  who  sought  to 
opjjose  arbitrary  measures.  He  ruled  like  a  king, 
and  like  a  despotic  king,  uncontrolled  by  par- 
liaments or  laws,  and  his  name  became  a  word 
of  terror  through  all  the  north.  Several  of  his 
prosecutions  of  gentlemen  of  rank  and  influence 
were  personally  vindictive,  and  carried  on  with 
a  most  rancorous  spirit.  In  1633,  without  re- 
signing the  presidency  of  the  North,  he  obtained 
the  still  more  important  and  unchecked  post 
of  Lord-deputy  of  Ireland.  Dublin  was  as  much 
better  a  field  for  such  a  man  than  York,  as  York 
was  better  than  London.  The  ordinary  course 
of  aftairs  in  Ireland  was  in  the  main  lawless  and 
absolute.  Even  in  times  when  the  sovereign  pro- 
fessed niore  reverence  for  the  laws  and  constitu- 
tion, the  Irish  people  were  treated  by  the  lord- 
deputies  in  much  the  same  fashion  in  which  the 
rayali  subjects  of  the  Turkish  empire  were  treated 
by  the  pashas.  It  was  in  Ii-eland  chiefly  that 
Wentwoi'th  raised  himself  to  that  bad  eminence 
which  is  now  as  everlasting  as  our  annals  and 
Vol.  II. 


language  :  and  yet,  in  spite  of  all  liis  dark  deeds, 
his  government  was  for  a  time  in  some  respects 
advajitageous  to  the  country.  Before  his  arrival 
there  were  hundreds  of  tyrants,  but  where  Went- 


Thomas,  Bakon  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Straffunl. 

After  Vaudjke. 

worth  was  there  could  be  no  tyrant  save  himself; 
his  bold  and  gi-andiose  despotism  swallowed  up  all 
smaller  despotisms.  He  put  down  at  once  the 
oppressions  and  malversations  of  his  subordi- 
nates; and  in  the  offices  of  government  and  the 
whole  administration  of  affairs,  where  there  had 
been  nothing  but  a  chaotic  confusion  and  un- 
]irofitable  waste,  he  introduced  and  maintained 
something  like  economy  and  order.  He  saw, 
however,  from  the  beginning,  that  little  or  no- 
thing could  be  done  without  calling  together 
an  Irish  parliament;  and,  confident  in  his  own 
powers  of  intriguing,  imjiosing,  and  domineer- 
ing, he  ventured  to  recommend  that  measure  to 
his  master  as  one  of  expediency,  and  which,  under 
his  management  and  control,  would  be  perfectly 
harmless.  His  arguments  were  put  with  great 
skill  and  force;  but  he  encountered  some  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  the  consent  of  Charles,  who 
now  hated  the  very  name  of  parliament.  "As 
for  that  hydra,"  writes  the  king,  "  take  good  heed ; 
for  you  know  that  here  I  Irave  found  it  as  well 
cunning  as  malicious.  It  is  true  that  your  grounds 
are  well  laid;  and  I  assure  you  that  I  have  a 
great  trust  in  your  care  and  judgment;  yet  my 
opinion  is,  that  it  will  not  be  the  worse  for  my 
service,  though  their  obstinacy  make  you  to 
break  them,  for  I  fear  that  they  have  some 
ground  to  demand  more  than  is  fit  for  me  to 
give.  This  I  would  not  say  if  I  had  not  confi- 
dence iu  your  courage  and  dexterity,  that,  in 
161 
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that  case,  you  would  set  me  dowu  there  an  ex- 
ample what  to  do  hei*e."' 

Wentworth  omitted  iio  arts,  no  cajolery,  ])ro- 
mises,  or  threats,  to  prepare  beforehand  for  a 
submissive  assembly.  He  told  some  of  the  lead- 
ing men  that  it  was  absolutely  in  their  power  to 
have  the  happiest  parliament  that  ever  was  in 
that  kingdom;  that  nothing  was  wanting  there- 
unto but  their  putting  an  absolute  trust  in  the 
king,  without  offering  any  condition  or  restraint 
at  all  upon  his  royal  will.  The  bronze-faced  re- 
negade, who  had  himself  made  the  loude.st  thun- 
der that  had  been  heard  in  the  English  House  of 
Commons,  bade  them  take  warning  by  the  fate  of 
that  house,  and  be  wise  by  others'  harms.  They 
were  not  ignorant,  he  said,  of  the  misfortunes 
these  meetings  had  run  in  England  of  late  years, 
and  therefore  they  were  not  to  strike  their  foot 
upon  the  same  stone  of  distrust.^  Even  his  ad- 
miring friend.  Archbishop  Laud,  appears  to  have 
blushed  at  this  dai-ing  piece  of  effrontery.  Went- 
worth, however,  obtained  liis  object  in  a  promise 
that  no  bills  should  be  introduced  but  such  as 
were  agreeable  to  him;  and  he  then  opened  the 
parliament  with  royal  pomp,  d(4ivered  a  sj)eecli 
which  might  have  served  Milton  as  a  model  for 
the  harangue  of  the  proud  Lucifer  himself,  and 
forthwith  tlemanded  and  obtained  the  extraordi- 
nary grant  of  six  subsidies.  When  the  second 
session  came,  in  which  the  parliament  were  to 
debate  upon  the  grievances  of  the  country,  they 
were  cut  short,  ah  initio,  taunted,  I'eviled,  men- 
aced, by  the  man  who  had  made  them  solemn 
promises  in  the  king's  name,  and  by  the  king's 
express  orders,  but  who,  by  his  commanding  jier- 
son  and  manners,  and  overwhelming  elo(\ueuce, 
made  them  api)ear  like  criminals  before  an  in- 
flexible and  upright  judge,  and  hold  their  timid 
tongues.  He  was  nut  backward  in  claiming  his 
reward  for  these  very  acceptable  services ;  he 
wanted  to  change  his  viscountship  for  an  earl- 
dom, and  a]iplied  to  his  master,  "not  only  pri- 
marily but  solely,  without  so  much  as  acquaint- 
ing any  body  with  it."  Chai'les  acknowledged 
"that  noble  minds  are  always  accompanied  with 
lawful  ambition;"  but  he  would  not  give  him 
what  he  asked  for;  and  the  reason  for  his  refus- 
ing is  as  clear  as  it  is  characteristic  of  the  king:  he 
wished  liis  lord-deputy  to  bear  the  whole  odium 
of  deceiving  and  tj^rannizing  over  tlie  parliament; 


and,  therefore,  he  abstained  from  hastening  to 
honour  his  true  and  accepted  servant.  If  Went- 
worth's  mad  ambition,  and  his  enjoyment  in  the 
j:)resent  jiossession  of  arbitrary  power,  had  per- 
mitted him  to  reflect  uj^on  these  things,  and  ujjon 
the  mind  of  his  master,  as  j^artially  disclosed  in 
his  letters,'  he  must  inevitably  have  foreseen  his 
own  fate  ;  but  he  went  on  as  he  had  begun, 
sharpening  the  axe  for  his  own  neck,  whenever 
it  should  suit  Charles  to  deliver  him  up  as  a 
sacrifice. 

Charles  and  his  lieutenant,  not  satisfied  with 
refusing  any  more  gi-auts  of  the  crown  lands  in 
Ireland,  suddenly  laid  claim  to  all  the  lands  in 
tlie  province  of  Connaught.  It  was  maintained 
that  this  great  province  had  fallen  to  the  crown 
tlirough  the  forfeiture  of  an  Irish  rebel,  as  far 
back  as  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  Since  that  time 
it  had  been  granted  out  in  parcels  by  jjatents, 
which  the  occupants  and  the  courts  of  law  also 
long  considered  to  be  good  titles  in  all  respects. 
James  had  listened  to  the  tempting  argimients 
of  his  crown  lawyei-s,  who  undertook  to  demon- 
strate that  tlie  said  jiatents  were  worth  nothing, 
and  that  all  Connaught  w;is  his;  but  he  had  not 
ventured  upon  the  experiment  of  actually  seiz- 
ing it.  Nor  was  it  the  design  of  his  son  to  take 
absolute  j)Ossession  of  all  the  province;  it  was  ra- 
tlier  to  frighten  men  out  cf  their  money,  by  mak- 
ing them  believe  that  they  lield  their  jiroperty 
by  an  insecure  tenure.  The  men  of  Connaught 
were  told  that  they  must  jn'oduce  their  titles,  and 
surrender  thera,  when  proved  defective,  to  the 
king's  majesty,  who,  upon  such  terms  as  he  might 
choose,  would  grant  them  valid  titles  to  their 
property.  The  lord-deputy,  who  had  told  Charles 
that  he  had  made  him  as  absolute  a  king  in  Ire- 
land as  any  prince  in  tlie  whole  world  could  be,* 
proceeded,  at  the  head  of  a  commission,  to  hold 
an  inquisition  in  each  county  of  Connaught.  Be- 
ginning at  lloscominon,  he  summoned  a  jury  com- 
posed of  "gentlemen  of  tlie  best  estates  and  un- 
derstandings." These  gentlemen  were  instructed 
beforehand,  that  it  would  be  best  for  their  own 
interests  to  return  such  a  vei'dict  as  his  majesty 
desired,  since  he  was  able  to  establisii  his  right 
without  their  consent,  and  wished  only  to  settle 
the  cause  on  a  proper  basis,  intending  graciously 
to  reinvest  them  legally  with  what  they  now  held 
unlawfullv.      These  threats  and  tiie  artful  and 


'  Stmffoyd  Letters.  Of  the  arguments  used  by  Wentworth  to 
persuade  the  king  to  permit  tlie  caUingof  the  Irish  parliament, 
that  which  had  tlie  most  weight  with  the  king  was,  that  if  the 
parliament,  when  called,  di<l  not  vote  its  money  freely,  and 
behave  submissively  in  all  things,  it  could  be  summarily  dis- 
solved, and  then  its  misconduct  would  be  a  good  cover  to  what- 
ever arbitrary  jirocoedings  Charles  might  please  to  institute. 
Or,  in  Wentwoith's  own  words,  "then  their  unthankfulness  to 
God  and  the  l>est  of  kings  becomes  inexcusable  before  Jill  the 
world,  anil  the  regal  power  more  warrantably  to  be  thereafter 
extended  for  redoeniing  and  recovering  your  majesty's  revenues 


thus  lost,  and  justl}'  to  punish  so  gi-eat  a  forfeit  as  this  must 
needs  be  judged  to  be  in  them." — Ibid.  It  will  be  understood 
that  both  the  king  and  the  lord-deputy  wanted  nothing  of  par- 
liament but  its  money,  and  that  this  want  alone  reconciled  them 
to  the  necessity  of  calling  it.  -  Strafford  Lellert. 

•■'  In  the  very  letter  in  which  Charles  refuses  to  gratify  Went- 
worth with  the  earldom,  he  says : — "  I  must  tell  vou,  that  your 
last  public  despatch  has  given  me  a  great  deal  of  contentment, 
and  especially  for  keeping  of  the  envy  of  a  necessary  negative 
from  me,  of  those  unreasonable  graces  that  that  jieople  CTjiected 
from  me." — Ibid.  *  I  hid. 
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imposing  eloquence  of  Wentworth,  jirevailed  in 
the  counties  of  Eoscommon,  Sligo,  and  Mayo;  but 
in  county  Galway,  which  was  almost  entirely  oc- 
cupied by  Irish  and  Catholics,  a  jury  stood  out 
manfully  against  the  crown,  and,  as  Wentworth 
expressed  it,  "  most  obstinately  and  perversely 
refused  to  find  for  his  majesty."  The  lord-de- 
puty, who  had  not  threatened  without  a  resolu- 
tion to  execute  his  threats,  forthwith  levied  a 
fine  of  .£1000  on  the  sheriff,  for  returning  so  im- 
proper a  jury,  and  he  dragged  all  the  jurymen 
into  the  Castle  Chamber,  which  was  his  Star 
Chamber,  where  they  were  condemned  in  fines 
of  £4000  a-piece.  He  then  endeavoured  to  bring 
about  the  destruction  of  the  Earl  of  Clanincarde 
and  of  other  great  pi'oprietors  of  the  county;  to 
seize  the  fort  of  Galway;  to  march  a  good  body 
of  ti'oops  into  the  county,  and  take  possession  of 
the  estates  of  all  such  as  were  not  ready  to  com- 
ply with  the  king's  will.'  Some  of  these  sugges- 
tions, and  the  mode  proposed  for  carrying  them 
into  execution,  were  detestable;  but  Charles  has- 
tened to  express  his  cordial  approbation  of  them. 
The  Galway  proj^rietors,  who  were  certainly  not 
aware  of  this  fact,  for  they  had  been  by  Charles's 
management  induced  to  believe  that  the  harsh- 
ness proceeded,  not  from  him,  but  from  the  malice 
and  tyranny  of  his  lieutenant,  sent  over  agents 
to  I'epresent  their  case  to  his  majesty.  Charles 
received  them  at  Royston,  and  met  their  com- 
plaints with  reproaches,  telling  them  how  undu- 
tiful  they  had  been;  and,  in  the  end,  he  sent 
them  back  to  Ireland  as  state  prisoners.  Old 
Clani'icarde,  whose  virtuous  and  high-minded 
son  had  headed  the  deputation,  died  a  few  weeks 
after  these  tyrannical  proceedings.  "It  is  re- 
jjorted,"  says  Wentworth,  in  a  letter  to  his  mas- 
ter, "that  my  harsh  usage  broke  his  heart:  they 
might  as  well  have  imputed  unto  me  for  a  crime 
his  being  threescore  and  ten  years  old."  Lord 
Mountnorris,  Vice-treasurer  of  Ireland,  after  en- 
joying for  a  brief  space  the  friendship  of  Went- 
worth, incurred  his  high  displeasure,  which 
blighted  every  object  ujjon  which  it  chanced  to 
fall.  The  vice-treasurer  was  accused  of  extortion 
and  corruption;  but  Wentworth  and  his  crea- 
tures could  not  make  good  this  charge.  A  gouty 
foot  and  some  hasty  words  stood  him  in  better 
stead.  It  chanced  that  a  relation  of  Lord  Mount- 
norris, in  moving  his  stool,  struck  Wentworth's 
gouty  member,  and  that  the  accident  was  spoken 
of  at  the  table  of  Loftus,  the  chancellor.  "Per- 
haps,'" said  Mountnorris,  "  it  was  done  in  re- 
venge; but  he  has  a  brother  who  would  not  have 
taken  such  a  revenge."  For  these  hasty  words, 
which  were  repeated  by  some  spy,  Mountnorris 


'  As  the  Galway  la^vyers  had  incensed  him  by  their  courageous 
pleadings,  he  also  proposed  that  they  should  be  called  upon  to 
take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  or  to  abandon  their  profession. 


was  proceeded  against  as  a  "delinquent  in  a  high 
and  transcendent  manner  against  the  person  of 
his  general  and  his  majesty's  authority."  As  he 
held  a  commission  in  the  Irish  army,  it  was  re- 
solved to  try  him  by  a  court  martial,  over  which 
Wentworth  presided  as  commander-in-chief. 
This  court  sentenced  his  lordship  to  be  cashiered, 
to  be  jjublicly  disarmed,  and  then  to  be  shot.  It 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  lord-deputy  to  take 
his  victim's  life  in  this  manner;  he  only  wanted 
to  grind  him  to  the  dust— to  humiliate  him  by 
making  it  appear  that  he  owed  his  life  to  his 
enemy.  He  recommended  the  prisoner  to  the 
royal  mercy,  and  Charles  remitted  the  caj^ital 
part  of  the  sentence.  But  Mountnorris  was  kept 
a  close  prisoner,  separated  from  his  wife  and 
children,  stripped  of  all  his  offices  and  emolu- 
ments, and  treated  in  other  respects  with  the 
greatest  harshness.  But  the  tale  of  infamy  is  not 
yet  complete.  Stratford  wanted  Mountnorris's 
place  of  vice-treasurer  for  Sir  Adam  Loftus  ;  and, 
knowing  that  such  patronage  was  generally  sold, 
lie  placed  £6000  in  the  hand  of  his  friend  Lord 
Cottington,  who  was  to  distribute  it  in  those  quar- 
ters where  it  would  prove  the  most  effectual.  "  I 
fell  upon  the  right  way  at  once,"  said  Cottington, 
in  return;  "which  was,  to  give  the  money  to  him 
that  really  could  do  the  business — which  was  the 
king  himself;  and  this  hath  so  far  prevailed,  as, 
by  this  post,  your  lordship  will  receive  his  ma- 
jesty's letter  to  that  eflfect ;  so  as  there  you  have 
your  business  done  without  noise.""  Soon  after 
this  25reeious  transaction,  Wentworth  came  over 
to  pay  a  visit  to  court,  where  his  master  received 
him  with  open  arms,  but  where  the  Earl  of  Hol- 
land and  the  queen's  party  were  intriguing  to 
bring  about  his  overthrow.  After  visiting  his 
presidency  of  the  North,  he  returned  to  Dublin, 
to  lengthen  and  darken  the  list  of  his  iniquities. 
Wentworth,  though  long  passed  the  heyday  of 
youth,  was  a  notorious  libei'tine;  and  one  of  the 
victims  of  his  seduction  was  the  daughter  of  Lof- 
tus, the  Lord-chancellor  of  Ireland,  the  wife  of  Sir 
Jolm  Gifford.  Sir  John  claimed  from  his  father- 
in-law,  the  chancellor,  a  large  settlement  on  his 
wife  and  her  children.  The  chancellor  refused. 
Thereupon  Wentworth  offered  the  dishonoured 
husband  the  resources  of  his  Star  Chamber,  and 
the  head  of  the  law  in  Ireland  was  brought  into 
the  Castle  Chamber  at  the  suit  of  Gifford.  That 
board  decided  against  the  chancellor,  who  chal- 
lenged its  authority,  and  maintained  that  the 
cause  ought  to  be  tried  in  the  ordinary  courts  of 
law.  As  Wentworth  was  well  aware  of  the  ex- 
istence of  powerful  enemies  in  court  and  countiy, 
as  his  connection  with  the  lady,  the  wife  of  the 
plaintiff,  was  no  secret,  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  he  would  have  been  glad  to  let  this 
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delicate  matter  drop;  but  any  opposition  to  his 
arbitrary  will  blinded  him  to  all  considerations  of 
danger  or  shame.     He  represented  to  his  master 
that  this  was  pernicious  contumacy;  and  Charles, 
Avho  had  a  wonderful  reverence  for  Star  Cham- 
ber tribunals,  sent  him  what  he  wished — an  order 
to  take  the  .seals  from  Loftus,  to  turn  hira  out  of 
the  council,  and  to  throw  him  into  a  prison  until 
he  .should  submit  to  the  award.     The  lord-chan- 
cellor, who  was  a  very  old  servant  of  the  crown, 
appealed  to  Charles,  but  without  any  effect;  and, 
to  regaimhis  liberty,  he  complied  with  the  award 
of  the  Castle  Chamber,  and  made  his  submission  j 
to  the  man  who  had  fii'st  seduced  his  daughter,  ' 
and  then  souglit  to  enrich  her  by  forcing  money  I 
from  her  parent.     The  outcry  was  now  tremen- 
dous, but,  loud  as  it  was,  Wentworth  deafened 
the  king's  ear  to  it,  by  constantly  urging  the  li- 
centiousness of  the  people's  tongues,  and  their  [ 
proneness  to  censure  all  such  as  were  by  the  will  I 
of  God  placed  in  authority  over  them.    He  made 
it  a  merit  in  the  eyes  of  his  master  that  he  was  ' 
so  unpopular,  which  he  said  arose  solely  from  his  j 
contending  to  establish  and  enforce  his  majesty's 
authority. 

"Wentworth  proposed  making  a  settlement  on 
a  grand  scale  in  Connauglit,  wliere  the  lands, 
which  had  been  seized  for  the  crown,  were  to 
be  occupied  by  a  very  obedient  and  thoroughly 
orthodox  (in  Laud's  sense)  set  of  English,  if 
such  could  be  found ;  but  there  were  several 
serious  obstacles  to  this  scheme,  and  before  he 
could  make  much  progi'ess  in  it  the  Civil  war 
broke  out  in  England.  He,  however,  made  a 
beginning  to  plantations  in  Ormond  and  Clare, 
and  this  Laud  declared  to  be  a  marvellous  great 
work  for  the  honour  and  profit  of  the  king,  and 
safety  of  that  kingdom.  It  appeai-s,  however, 
that  Wentworth's  tyranny,  both  in  religious  ami 
civil  matters,  made  the  English  and  Scottish 
emigrants,  who  were  all  Dissenters,  ]>refer  the 
wilds  of  America  to  the  pleasant  banks  of  the 
Shannon.' 

The  lord-de])uty  also  began  a  crusade  against 
the  Presbyterians  established  in  Ulster.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  a  very  unsuccessful  attempt 
had  been  made  to  colonize  that  gi-eat  province 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  It  is  an  anomaly,  but 
quite  certain,  that  James  met  with  better  success 
in  the  same  enterprise.  Soon  after  the  flight  of 
the  great  Earl  of  Tyrone,  the  brave  O'Dogherty, 
the  leader  of  the  insurgents,  was  driven  back  to 
the  bogs  and  mountains,  where  he  was  killed  by 
a  chance  shot.  His  followers  thereupon  dis- 
persed; and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  country, 
or  2,(KK>,000  acres,  was  declared  to  be  tlie  law- 
ful prey  of  the  crown.  This  enormous  tract  of 
land  was  separated  into  lot-s  or  portions,  vary- 

>  Slit'ffofd  littas. 


iug  from  2000  to  1000  acres  each.  The  larger 
lots  were  i-eserved  for  undertakers,  or  adveutui- 
ers  of  capital  from  England  and  Scotland,  and 
for  the  military  and  civil  officers.  The  smaller 
lots  were  divided  among  these  and  the  Catholic 
natives  of  the  province.  It  was  regulated  that 
the  Scotch  and  English  colonists  should  occu])y 
the  hilly  country  and  all  the  strong  positions,  and 
thus  isolate  and  gird  in  the  native  Irish,  who 
were  to  have  their  allotments  in  the  i)lains  ;  but 
this  scheme  was  widely  departed  from  in  practice, 
as  the  settlers  naturally  preferred  the  fertile  soil 
of  the  plains  to  the  moors  and  morasses  of  the 
moimtains.  Several  of  the  native  chieftains  were 
allowed  to  retain  possession  of  the  poor  and 
hungry  country,  but  some  100,000  acres  were 
planted  by  the  new  comers,  who  were  chiefly 
Scotch,  and  who,  not  less  by  their  prudence 
than  their  bravery,  kept  the  province  in  a  tran- 
quil state.  Now  Wentworth,  who  was  called  by 
Laud  a  glorious  champion  of  the  church,  and 
who  was  resolved  to  make  all  Ireland  as  con- 
formable as  England,  fiercely  interfered  with 
the  kirk  of  the.se  spirited  and  industrious  colon- 
ists, threw  many  of  their  elders  into  prison,  and 
banished  many  of  their  ministei-s  who  would  not 
conform  to  what  they  considered  an  idolatrous 
form  of  worship.  These  preachers  returned  to 
their  parent  hive  in  Scotland,  whence  there  soon 
issued  such  a  swarm  as  darkened  the  sun  of  the 
house  of  Stuart. 

During  the  whole  of  this  interval  the  apjiar- 
ently  interminable  business  of  the  Palatinate  had 
engaged  such  a  portion  of  public  attention  as  the 
people  of  England  could  spare  from  their  home 
affaire.  From  the  first  entrance  into  Germany 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  champion  of  Protes- 
tantism, the  weak  Frederick  had  adhered  to  the 
victorious  Swede,  who  had  promised  to  reinstate 
him  in  the  Palatinate,  ujxin  condition  of  his 
holding  it  as  a  dependency  and  tril)utary  of  the 
Swetlish  crown.  But  Gustavus  Adolphus  entled 
his  extraordinary  career  on  the  6th  of  November, 
1632,  when  he  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Liitzen, 
near  Leipsic.  The  Swedes,  notwithstanding  his 
loss,  gained  a  com])lete  victory  ;  but  the  Palatine 
Frederick  saw  in  his  death  the  ruin  of  all  his 
hopes,  and  exclaiming,  with  a  broken  heart,  "It 
is  the  will  of  God  I "  he  took  to  his  bed,  and  ex- 
]iired  eleven  days  after  at  Mentz,  in  the  thirty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age.  In  dying  he  expressed  a 
faint  hojie  that  the  King  of  England  would  show 
his  fraternal  affection  for  his  widow,  and  be  a 
})rotector  or  father  to  his  children.  But  Eliza- 
beth applied  in  the  first  place  to  the  States  of 
Holland,  as  her  best  friend  next  to  Heaven,  im- 
ploring their  protection  for  hei-self  and  her  or- 
phans;  and  the  States  continued  to  her  the  same 
pensions  they  had  paid  to  Frederick.     Charles 
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sent  over  the  Earl  of  Arundel  to  condole  with 
his  sister,  and  then  to  proceed  on  a  mission 
to  the  emperor.  Elizabeth  was  indignant  at 
what  she  called  lier  brother's  meanness  of  spirit, 
and  she  predicted  that  Arundel's  mission,  which 
was  to  intercede  for  the  restoration  of  the  Pala- 
tinate to  her  innocent  children,  would  be  alto- 
gether fruitless :  and  so  indeed  it  proved.  Soon 
after  this  Charles  rejected  a  treaty  j^i'oposed  by 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  in  which  a  leading  clause 
was  the  restitution  of  the  Palatinate  to  his 
nephew,  and  was  well-nigh  forming  an  alliance 
with  Sijain  and  Austria  against  the  Dutch,  his 
sister's  only  friends.  In  the  year  1635  he,  for  the 
first  time,  invited  into  England  Charles  Louis 
and  Rupert,  sons  of  the  Palatine,  whose  conduct 
and  behaviour,  particularly  in  church-time,  Avas 
closely  watched  by  Archbishop  Laud,  for  their 
father  had  been  hated  on  account  of  his  Calvinism 
or  Puritanism,  and  it  was  suspected  tliat  the 
taint  was  strong  upon  his  children.' 

In  the  same  year  the  Dutch  in  league  with  the 
French  invaded  Flanders  by  land,  and  invested 
Dunkirk  by  sea.  It  should  appear  that  some  of 
the  Flemish  plotters,  upon  the  failure  of  their 
secret  negotiations  with  his  English  majesty,  had 
bargained  with  the  United  Provinces ;  but  the 
Dutch  wei*e  very  odious  to  the  common  peojile 
of  Flanders  on  account  of  their  religion,  and 
both  they  and  the  French  troops  behaved  so  in- 
solently that  the  country  peoj^le  rose  against 
them  and  drove  them  out,  wliile  the  English  fleet 
"  persuaded  powerfully  the  Hollanders  to  remove 
from  before  Dunkirk."-  In  the  month  of  De- 
cember, shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  Princes 
Charles  Louis  and  Rupert,  when  Henrietta 
Maria  was  delivered  of  a  second  daughter,  the 
States  "sent  hither  to  congratulate  her  majesty 
a  solemn  embassy  and  a  noble  present."  But  it 
was  not  a  compliment  and  a  present  of  this  kind 
that  could  make  up  the  differences  between 
Charles  and  the  Dutch,  or  between  the  Dutch 
and  the  English  people  ;  for  the  latter  felt  that 
the  massacre  at  Amboyna,  and  other  injuries, 
had  not  yet  been  avenged,  and  there  was  an  old 
and  increasing  jealousy  about  the  Hollanders 
fishing  in  their  waters,  and  almost  monopolizing 
the  profitable  trade  in  herrings — circiimstances 
which  could  hardly  have  arisen  except  from  their 
own  inferiority  as  fishermen,  their  want  of  in- 
dustry and  enterprise,  or  the  want  of  a  projier 


navy  to  protect  them.'  For  a  time  the  Dutch 
had  paid  a  certain  sura  yearly,  even  to  King 
James,  for  the  j)rivilege  of  taking  herrings  oflf 
the  Scottish  coast,  but  they  had  now  not  only 
ceased  to  make  these  payments,  but  had  en- 
croached in  other  places,  and  had  attempted  to 
establish  as  a  point  of  international  law  that  the 
seas  and  every  jjart  of  them,  wherever  salt  water 
flowed,  were  free  to  them  and  other  nations, 
without  any  limitations  as  to  coast  lines,  &c. 
In  this  sense  they  had  employed  the  great 
])ublicist  Grotius  to  write  his  Mare  Liherum. 
Our  great  Selden  took  up  his  pen  and  answered 
Grotius,  in  his  treatise  (i)ubli.slied  in  1635,)  en- 
titled Mare  Clausum,  wherein  he  laboured  to  es- 
tablish the  British  right  of  dominion  over  the 
narrow  seas.  But  this  was  a  question  not  likely 
to  be  settled  by  the  pens  even  of  great  writers ; 
and  in  the  following  year,  1636,  Charles,  who,  by 
means  presently  to  be  described,  had  got  together 
a  fleet,  gave  the  conmiand  of  sixty  sail  to  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,'  who  seized  and  sunk  a 
few  of  the  Dutch  busses  in  the  northern  seas, 
near  to  the  Scottish  coast. 

After  this  assertion  of  dominion  over  the  cir- 
cumjacent seas,  the  States  hastened  to  acknow- 
ledge the  right  of  our  island  over  its  own  friths, 
bays,  and  shores,  and  agreed  to  pay  Charles 
£30,000  a-year  for  liberty  to  fish  there.  In  the 
same  year  Captain  Rainsborough  sailed  with  a 
small  squadron  to  the  Barbary  coast,  where, 
being  assisted  by  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  he 
destroyed  the  shipping  and  town  of  Sallee, 
whence  daring  pirates  had  been  acciistomed  to 
watch  the  mouth  of  the  Sti-aits  of  Gibraltar,  and 
even  to  extend  their  depredations  to  the  English 
coast.  In  the  month  of  February,  1637,  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  II.,  the  inveterate  enemy  of 
the  Palatine  Frederick,  departed  this  life,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Ferdinand  III.,  who,  it  was 
imagined,  might  be  more  favourably  disposed  to- 
wards the  outcasts.  Therefore,  Charles  again 
despatched  the  pompous  Earl  of  Arundel  into 
Germany.  The  embassy  was  of  no  etfect.^  To 
free  himself  from  the  importunities  of  his  nei)h- 
ews,  who  had  now  been  ueai'ly  two  years  in  Eng- 
land, Charles  gave  them  £10,000,  with  his  pei-- 
mission  to  make  war  in  whatever  manner  they 
might  think  fit  for  the  recovery  of  their  inherit- 
ance.'^  The  young  men  sailed  to  Holland  with 
the  assistance  of  Lord  Craven,  who  was  chival- 


'  Laud  says  in  his  diary,  "  December  25,  Christmas  Day, 
Charles  Prince  elector  received  the  connunnion  with  the  king 
at  Whitehall ;  he  kneeled  a  little  beside  on  the  left  liand ;  he 
sat  before  the  comnmniou  on  a  stool  by  the  wall,  before  the 
traverse,  and  had  another  stool  and  a  cushion  before  him  to 
kneel  at." 

It  is  evident  that  the  young  elector  knew  the  archbisliop's 
coiisequence,  and  endeavoured  to  win  his  favour. 

Other  entries  in  the  diary  about  the  same  time  show  this. 


We  find  the  king's  nephew  at  Lambeth  Palace  "at  solemn 
evening  prayer."  On  another  occasion  he  comes  suddenly  ux)on 
the  archbishop,  dines  with  him  at  Lambeth,  ic.         ^  Whitelock. 

3  The  Dutch  sent  out  ships  of  war  with  their  fishing  smacks 
or  busses,  and  the  fire  of  their  guns  often  drove  the  English 
and  Scots  fuom  their  fishing  grounds  on  their  own  coasts. 

*  Northumberland's  connnission,  under  the  privy  seal,  wa.s 
signed  on  the  23d  of  March.— TJynie;-.  ^  WhitKlpclc. 

^  atrcfford  Litttrs. 
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rously  attached  to  their  mother — still  the  Queen 
of  Hearts — raised  an  insignificant  force,  and 
threw  themselves  into  Westphalia,  where  there 
remained  about  2000  Swedish  veterans  still  in 
arras  against  the  emperor.  When  the  prince's 
mercenaries  joined  the  Swedes,  they  gained  a 
few  trifling  advantages  ;  but  they  were  driven 
from  their  siege  of  Lippe,  and  in  their  retreat 
were  intercepted  by  the  Imperial  general,  Hatz- 
feldt.  Charles  Louis,  the  elder  brother,  fled  like 
a  selfish  coward,  abandoning  his  friends  on  the 
field;  but  young  Rupert  gave  proof  of  that  fiery 
courage  which  the  soldiers  of  the  English  parlia- 
ment afterwards  experienced  to  their  cost ;  he 
fought  till  victoiy  and  escape  were  alike  hopeless, 
and  then  he  would  have  died  rather  than  sur- 
render his  sword,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Lord 
Graven.  Charles  Louis,  the  elector,  was  arrested 
some  time  aftei',  as  he  was  attempting  to  pass  in 
disguise  through  France;  and  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
with  very  little  regard  to  liis  quality  and  high 
connections,  shut  him  up  in  the  castle  of  Vin- 
cennes.  That  great  master  of  his  craft,  before 
their  hair-brained  expedition  into  Westphalia, 
liad  endeavoured  to  drag  the  English  into  a  war 
with  Spain,  and  the  emperor  into  an  alliance 
offensive  as  well  as  defensive  with  France  ;  and 
Charles,  who  was  apt  to  be  transported  with 
sudden  passion,  and  who  never  had  any  fixed 
system  of  foreign  policy,  in  his  first  rage  at  the 
failure  of  the  earl-marshal's  negotiations  in 
Germany,  gave  ear  to  tlie  charmer.  But  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  who  had  obtained  an  ink- 
ling of  these  secret  negotiations,  came  forward 
with  new  delusive  promises  about  the  Palatinate, 
and  Charles  remained  firm  to  the  advice  of 
Wentworth,  who  was  of  ojiinion  that  no  foi-eign 
war  ought  to  be  undertaken  until  tlespotisra  was 
firmly  established  at  home.' 

We  may  now  pass  to  the  more  proximate 
causes  of  the  great  Civil  war— the  arbitrary  levy- 
ing of  ship-inoney,  the  trial  of  Hampden,  and 
the  enforcing  of  the  reading  of  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  in  Scotland.  Noye,  the  turncoat  and 
attorney-genei-al,  who,  according  to  Clai-endon, 
was  "  wrought  ujion  by  degrees  by  the  great 
persons  that  steered  the  ]iublic  affjiii'S  to  be  an 
instrument  in  all  their  designs,  turned  his  learn- 
ing and  industry  to  the  discovery  of  sources  of 
revenue,  and  to  the  justifying  of  tliem  when 
found — thinking  that  he  could  not  give  a  clearer 
testimony  that  his  knowledge  in  the  law  was 
greater  than  all  other  men's,  than  by  making 
that  law  whicli  all  other  men  believed  not  to  be 
so.  So  he  moulded,  framed,  and  pursued  the 
odious  and  crying  ]iroject  of  soap,  and  with  his 
own  hand  drew  and  prepared  the  writ  for  ship- 
money;  both  which   will  be  the  lasting  monu- 
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ments  of  his  fame."-  In  hunting  among  the  old 
records  the  attorney-general  found  that  not  only 
had  the  seaport  towns  been  occasionally  made  to 
furnish  shij^s  for  the  service  of  the  crown,  but 
that  even  maritime  counties  had,  in  early  time, 
been  called  upon  to  do  the  same;  and  that,  though 
few,  there  wei'e  instances  of  the  like  demands  being 
made  upon  inland  places.  With  the  assistance 
of  the  Lord-keeper  Coventry,  who  highly  ap- 
proved of  the  project,  he  induced  the  king  to  re- 
quire this  aid  of  his  subjects,  as  a  right  inherent 
in  him,  and  wholly  independent  of  the  parliament. 
And,  having  set  on  foot  this  arbitrary  demand, 
Noye  died  almost  immediately,  without  propos- 
ing the  extreme  lengths  to  which  his  scheme 
was  subsequently  carried.  The  first  writ  was 
issued  by  the  lords  of  the  council  "for  the  asses- 
sing and  levying  of  the  ship-money  against  this 
next  spring,"  on  the  20th  of  October,  1634.  It 
was  signed  by  the  king,  and  addressed  to  the 
mayor,  commonalty,  and  citizens  of  London,  and 
to  the  sherifl's  and  good  men  in  the  said  city,  and 
in  the  liberties  tliereof.  The  king  commanded 
them  to  prepare  and  bring  forth  before  the  1st 
day  of  March  one  ship  of  war  of  900  tons,  with 
350  men  at  the  least ;  one  other  ship  of  war  of  800 
tons,  with  260  men  at  the  least;  four  other  ships 
of  war,  of  500  tons,  with  200  men  for  each ;  and 
another  ship  of  war  of  300  tons,  with  150  men. 
They  were  further  ordered  to  sujijjly  these  ships 
with  guns,  gunpowder,  sjiears,  and  all  necessary 
arms,  with  double  tackling,  and  with  provisions 
and  stores;  as  also  to  defray  at  their  charges,  for 
twenty-six  weeks,  the  men's  wages,  and  all  other 
things  necessary  for  war.  The  common  council 
and  the  citizens  humbly  remonstrated  that  they 
conceived  that,  by  their  ancient  liberties,  char- 
tei-s,  and  acts  of  parliament,  they  ought  to  be 
freed  from  any  such  charges;  but  the  privy  council 
scorned  their  remonstrance,  and  comi)elled  them 
to  submit.  At  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year,  1635,  the  writs,  after  being  served  along 
the  sea-board,  were  sent  into  the  inland  counties, 
with  very  comprehensive  instructions  signed  by 
Laud,  Juxon,  Coventry,  Cottington,  and  the 
i-est  of  the  privy  council.  Money  w:is  asked  for 
instead  of  ships,  at  the  x-ate  of  £3300  for  every 
ship;  and  the  local  magistrates  were  empowered 
to  assess  all  the  inhabitants  for  a  contribution. 
The  sheriffs  were  enjoined  to  regulate  the  pay- 
ments so  as  to  be  most  equal  and  agreeable  to 
the  inhabitants  of  their  counties;  but,  when  any 
person  refused  or  neglected  to  pay,  they  were 
without  delay  to  execute  the  writ,  causing  dis- 
tresses to  be  made,  and  their  goods  to  be  sold  for 
liayment  of  their  assessments  and  the  just  charges 
arising  therefrom.  His  majesty  had  not  made 
up  his  mind  whether  his  clergj'  should  be  taxed 
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or  not,  but  was  pleased  that,  for  tlie  present, 
they  should  be  assessed  for  this  service,  but  with 
great  care  and  caution. 

But  all  this  gilding  of  the  pill  could  not  make 
people  swallow  it ;  and  many,  especially  of  the 
gentry,  expressed  great  discontent  at  this  new 
assessment,  as  an  imposition  against  law  and  the 
rights  of  the  subject.'  For  a  time,  however,  all 
opposition  was  overpowered  or  intimidated  by 
the  bold  front  of  the  government.  Tlie  deputy- 
lieutenants  of  Devonshire  wrote  to  the  council 
in  behalf  of  some  inland  towns,  that  they  might 
be  spared  from  this  tax,  which  they  called  a 
novelty :  they  were  di'agged  up  to  London,  and 
severely  reprimanded  for  what  the  council  con- 
sidered their  irapei-tinent  interference.  The  peo- 
ple in  some  of  the  little  seaports  on  the  Sussex 
coast  absolutely  i-efused  to  pay  ship-money,  but 
they  submitted  when  they  found  that  extensive 
powers  had  been  given  to  the  sheriflTs,  and  that 
their  goods  would  be  seized.  This  was  at  the 
first  blush  of  the  experiment;  but  when  it  was 
carried  out  and  tried  all  over  the  country,  there 
did  not  appear,  for  a  short  time,  any  more  stre- 
nuous and  courageous  resistance.  The  timid 
knew  that  to  remonstrate,  however  respectfully, 
was  to  incur  persecution — such  had  been  the 
course  pursued  dui-ing  the  whole  reign;  the  un- 
thinking multitude  of  the  people  in  easy  circum- 
stances looked  at  the  smallness  of  the  amount  de- 
manded from  them,  and  considered  it  not  worth 
the  trouble  and  certain  expense  of  a  dispute  with 
the  government — not  reflecting  that  the  present 
attempt  was  but  a  gentle  fingering  of  the  public 
purse,  an  experiment  to  ascertain  how  the  peo- 
ple of  England  would  part  with  their  money  at 
the  call  of  the  crown  without  consent  of  parlia- 
ment. In  this  sense,  to  a  thinking  patriot,  a 
sixpence  ought  to  have  been  as  important  as 
£1000;  and  many  men,  presently,  viewed  the 
case  in  its  true  light.  In  several  places  actions 
were  brought  against  those  who  had  forcibly 
collected  the  sliip-money;  and  the  judges  of  as- 
size, who  had  been  instructed  to  inculcate  tlie 
duty  of  submission,  were  not  listened  to  with 
much  respect.  Then  Charles  demanded  from  the 
twelve  judges  an  extra-judicial  opinion,  in  order 
that  he  might  have  the  appearance  of  proceeding 
according  to  law.  The  case  was  submitted  to 
them  in  these  words : — "  When  the  good  and 
safety  of  the  kingdom  in  general  is  concerned, 
and  the  whole  kingdom  in  danger,  whether  may 
not  the  king,  by  writ  under  the  great  seal  of 
England,  command  all  the  subjects  of  our  king- 
dom, at  their  charge,  to  provide  and  furnish  such 
a  number  of  ships,  with  men,  victuals,  and  muni- 
tion, and  for  such  time  as  we  shall  think  fit,  for 
the  defence  and  safeguard  of  the  kingdom  from 


such  danger  and  peril,  and  by  law  comj)el  the 
doing  thereof,  in  case  of  refusal  or  refractoriness.? 
And  whether,  in  such  case,  is  not  the  king  the 
sole  judge  both  of  the  danger,  and  when  and 
how  the  same  is  to  be  prevented  and  avoided  l" 
It  appears  that  two  of  the  judges  were  doubtful 
as  to  the  point  whether  the  king  should  be  sole 
judge  of  the  danger,  but  the  rest  started  no  dif- 
ficulty of  any  kind,  and,  in  the  end,  they  unani- 
mously returned  an  answer  in  the  affirmative  to 
every  part  of  the  royal  question.  It  is  said  that 
the  king  obtained  this  opinion  from  the  judges 
by  declaring  that  it  was  merely  for  his  own  i)rivate 
satisfaction,  and  not  meant  to  be  binding  or  to 
be  published;  but  it  was  forthwith,  and  by  his 
order,  i-ead  publicly  in  the  Star  Chamber  (now 
the  centre  of  all  business)  by  the  Lord-keeper 
Coventry.  Yet  this  publishing  of  the  o])inion 
of  the  judges  of  the  land  rather  provoked  than 
quieted  resistance.  Richard  Chambers,  that  cou- 
rageous London  merchant,  who  had  already  suf- 
fered so  much  in  the  good  cause,  had  brought 
an  action  against  the  lord-mayor  for  imprisoning 
him  on  account  of  his  refusal  to  contribute.  The 
mayor  had  pleaded  the  king's  writ  as  a  special 
justification  ;  and  the  plaintiff  had  been  refused 
a  hearing  by  Berkeley,  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
King's  Bench,  who  had  declared  that  there  was 
a  rule  of  law  and  a  rule  of  government,  and  that 
many  things  which  might  not  be  done  by  the 
rule  of  law  might  be  done  by  the  rule  of  govern- 
ment. Charles,  and  Laud,  and  Wentworth  would 
have  canonized  such  an  upright  judge  as  this; 
who  afterwards  declared  in  a  charge  to  the  graml 
jury  of  York,  that  ship-money  was  an  insepara- 
ble flower  of  the  crown.  But  foul  and  arbiti'ary 
as  was  the  judgment  seat,  there  was  one,  a  wealthy 
English  gentleman,  of  the  true  old  Saxon  stock, 
that  was  resolute  to  face  it  and  expose  it,  and, 
thereby,  aided  by  his  own  importance  in  the 
country  and  by  troops  of  friends  entertaining  the 
same  high  notions,  to  bring  the  whole  question 
to  issue. 

This  man  was  the  immortal  John  Hampden, 
one  of  the  few  living  gentlemen  of  England  that 
could  trace  their  family  in  an  unbroken  line 
from  the  Saxon  times.  He  was  born  in  1594,  and 
in  his  infancy  succeeded  to  his  father's  immense 
estates,  situated  chiefly  in  the  county  of  Buck- 
ingham. He  studied  at  Oxfoi'd  (at  a  time  when 
Laud  was  master  of  St.  John's)  and  then  in  the 
Inner  Temple,  where  he  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  common  law.  His  mind  was  well  stored 
with  literature,  his  mannei^s  refined,  his  person 
and  countenance  impressive  and  handsome.  Even 
from  the  testimony  of  his  bitterest  enemies  he 
may  be  safely  set  down  as  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished gentlemen  of  that  time,  as  one  whose 
great  moral  courage  was  accomj^anied  by  a  most 
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wiuning  amiability  of  temper.  When  a  mere 
stripling  he  had  the  good  sense  to  despise  hon- 
ours and  titles,  which  then  flowed  from  such  a 
sullied  source,  and  to  overrule  the  silly  vanity  of 
his  mother,  who  yearned  to  see  him  made  a  lord,' 
a  promotion  then  (as  his  mother  ought  to  have 
known,  for  it  was  in  King  James's  time)  attain- 
able only  through  money  or  a  base  favouritism. 
In  1619  Hampden  married  a  young  lady  of  a 
good  family  in  Oxfordshire,  to  whom  he  was 
ever  tenderly  attached ;  and, 
shunning  the  city  and  the  court, 
he  led  the  enviable  life  of  a 
country  gentleman,  endeared 
to  his  tenautiy  and  to  all  his 
neighbours,  amusing  himself 
Avith  his  books  and  field  sports. 
But,  in  1621,  when  the  whole 
nation  was  indignant  at  the  dis- 
graceful government  of  James, 
and  when  that  sovereign  was 
compelled,  by  want  of  money, 
to  meet  the  parliament,  Hanrp- 
den  took  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons  as  member  for 
Grampouud,  then  no  rotten 
borough,  but  a  place  of  some 
wealth  and  importance.  It  was 
at  the  same  time  that  that 
"great,  brave,  bad  man,"  Went- 
worth,  fii-st  entered  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  being  then, 
or  pretending  to  be,  like  Hamp- 
den, most  zealous  for  the  reform 
of  abuses,  and  for  securities 
against  the  encroachments  of 
the  prerogative,  the  two  an- 
cient-descended and  wealthy 
commoners  became  associates 
and  friends.  Wentworth  was 
the  more  confident,  boldly 
spoken,  and  eloquent  of  the  two, 
and  from  the  fii'st  he  spoke 
frequently  in  the  house :  Hampden  had  a  cooler 
judgment,  and  the  better  sagacity;  he  was  less 
eloquent,  a  great  deal  less  confident,  and  for  a  long 
time  he  spoke  rarely  and  briefly,  modestly  attend- 
ing to  learn  the  duties  of  a  parliamentary  life, 
and  working  industriously  in  the  committees.  At 
the  same  time  he  cultivated  tlie  closest  intimacy 
with  the  learned  Selden,  the  indefatigable  and 
daring   Pym,   the   undaunted    Eliot,  and  other 

'  '■  If  ever  my  son  will  seek  for  his  honour,  tell  him  now  to 
come  \  for  htre  ig  muUitmlcs  of  lords  a-mnking.  ...  I  am  am- 
bitious of  my  son's  lionour,  which  I  wish  were  now  conferred 
ujKin  him,  that  he  might  not  come  afler  so  many  new  creations." 
— MS.  letter,  wiitten  about  the  year  1621,  from  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
IlamiHlen  to  Mr.  Anthony  Knj-rett.asquoteil  from  Harl. Collect., 
Brit.  Mu.i,  by  Lonl  Nugent. — Some  Mtmoriah  of  John  Hamp- 
den, hit  Party,  anil  Timei 


men  of  that  stamp.  If,  as  a  school,  it  was  not 
jjeifect,  this  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  favour- 
able and  noble  of  schools  for  the  training  of  a 
young  patriot.  In  the  parliament  of  1624  Hamp- 
den again  took  his  seat  for  Grampound.  In  1625, 
when  Charles  summoned  his  first  parliament,  he 
was  returned  for  the  borough  of  Wendover,  a 
town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  paternal  es- 
tates, which  had  just  before  recovered  its  right, 
partly  through  his  own  exertions,  to  be  represen- 
ted in  the  House  of  Commons. 

In  the  next  parliament,  which 
met  after  Buckingham's  enter- 
prise against  Cadiz,  Hampden 
was  again  returned  for  Wen- 
dover ;  and  he  was  engaged  on 
several  of  those  memorable 
committees  which  shook  both 
the  favourite  and  the  king. 
On  the  breaking  up  of  that 
parliament,  when  Charles  set 
on  foot  his  forced  loan,  Hani])- 
den  resolutely  refused  to  con- 
tribute ;  and,  on  being  asked 
why,  he  made  this  curious  and 
striking  reply: — "That  he  could 
be  content  to  lend  as  well  as 
others,  but  feared  to  draw  upon 
himself  that  curse  in  Magna 
Charta  which  should  be  read 
twice  a-year  against  those  who 
infringe  it."  The  privy  council, 
refusing  his  own  recognizance 
to  aj)pear  at  the  board,  sent 
him  a  close  prisoner  to  the 
Gate-house.  After  appearing 
before  the.se  willing  tools  of  des- 
potism, and  refusing  again  to 
])ay  his  money  without  waiTant 
of  parliament,  he  was  relegated 
to  one  of  his  manor-houses  in 
Hampshire.  But  in  1626,  made 
more  conspicuous  by  his  suf- 
ferings in  the  cause  of  liberty,  Hampden  again 
took  his  seat  for  Wendover,  and  was  one  of 
'  the  most  important  debaters  and  committee 
men  during  that  most  important  and  stormy 
se.ssion.  In  1628,  when  the  refonning  party 
was  indignant  at  the  desertion  of  Wentworth, 
Noye,  and  others,  Hampden  took  his  seat  again, 
and  became  more  consjjicuous  in  parliament 
than  he  had  ever  been  before.      He  was  now 

I  2  From  the  statue  by  J.  H.  Foley,  A.R.A.,  in  St.  Stephen's 
Hall,  New  Palace  of  Westminster.  This  ixirtion  of  the  New 
Palace  is  a  spacious  corridor  leading  to  the  great  central  hall, 
and  from  that  to  the  House  of  Peers  and  House  of  Commons 

I  It  stands  on  the  spot  where  the  House  of  Commons  stood  for 
many  centuries,  and  is  adorned  with  statues  of  men  who  rose  to 

'   eminence  by  the  eloquence  and  abilities  which  they  displaye<l  in 

I  that  house. 
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in  Ilia  thirty-fifth  year,  in  the  prime  and  vigour 
of  manhood ;  and  the  country  had  learned  to  con- 
sider him  as  a  champion  tliat  no  tyranny  could 
intimidate,  tliat  nothing  could  corrupt.  At  tlie 
end  of  that  short  session  he  saw  his  friends  Eliot, 
Selden,  Hollis,  and  others,  committed  to  the 
Tower.  Hampden  again  retired  into  private  life, 
looking  forward  with  a  confident  hope  for  the  day 
when  the  despotic  principle  should  be  carried  to 
its  excess,  and  when  the  patriotic  band  should 
awake  like  giants  refreshed  by  a  long  sleep,  and 
crush  the  hydra  at  once  and  for  ever.  From 
his  pleasant  solitude  in  Buckinghamshire  he  cor- 
responded with  his  "honoured  and  dear  friend 
Sir  John  Eliot,  at  his  lodging  in  the  Tower;"' 
and  he  performed  almost  the  part  of  a  father  by 
the  captive's  two  sons.  He  returned  to  the  stu- 
dies of  his  earlier  life,  and  more  particularly  to 
those  of  constitutional  law  and  history.  Fore- 
seeing the  consequences  of  Charles's  proceedings, 
he  made  himself  familiar  with  the  works  of  the 
great  Italian  historians,  who  had  treated  like 
soldiers  and  statesmen,  as  they  were,  the  con- 
vulsions and  campaigns  that  had  occurred  in 
Italy,  in  France,  and  in  the  Low  Countries.  He 
also  frequented  the  Lord  Falkland's  house  at  Tew 
—  "that  college  situate  in  a  purer  air"-  —  for 
the  high-minded  Falkland  and  Hampden,  whose 
names  are  coupled  in  an  immortal  verse,  were 
then  near  and  dear  friends,  wishing  alike  for 
the  improvement  of  government  both  in  chui'ch 
and  state.  At  Tew  Hampden  was  wont  to  meet, 
among  other  distinguished  men,  the  learned, 
witty,  and  original  Dr.  Earles,  fellow  of  Merton 
College ;  Dr.  Morley,  afterwards  the  excellent 
Bishop  of  Winchester;  and  Dr.  Hales,  the  Greek 
professor  of  Oxford,  who  was  still  more  distin- 
guished by  gentleness  and  toleration  than  by  his 
great  learning.  To  men  of  this  temper  and  taste, 
the  persecution  then  so  actively  carried  on  byLaiid 
must  have  appeared  most  odioys  and  unwise. 

In  1634  Hampden  lost  his  beloved  wife,  and 
his  mind,  which  had  always  been  of  a  religious 
turn,  became  more  serious  and  devout  under 
the  pressure  of  afiliction.  He  was  taxed  with 
Puritanism,  as  were  all  men  who  entertained 
liberal  opinions  in  politics,  or  who  disliked  the 
new  church  ceremonies,  and  the  inquisitorial 
proceedings  of  the  primate.  When  Chai'Ies  de- 
manded ship-money,  Hampden  resolved  to  make 
a  bold  and  decisive  stand,  and  he  refused  pay- 
ment. He  had  taken  advice  in  this  great  busi- 
ness from  Holborne,  St.  John,  Whitelock,  and 
others  of  his  legal  friends,  as  to  the  means  of 
trying  the  issue  at  law.  Encouraged  by  his  ex- 
ample, thirty  other  freeholders  of  his  parish,  of 
Great  Kimble,  in  Buckinghamshire,  refused  pay- 


ment. Almost  as  soon  as  the  opinion  of  the 
judges  on  the  legality  of  ship-money  was  record- 
ed, the  crown  lawyers  were  ordered  by  the  king 
to  proceed  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  against 
Hampden,  as  the  chief  defaulter.  The  point  in 
law  was  argued  in  Michaelnuis  term,  1637,  on 
the  part  of  Hampden  by  Oliver  St.  John  and 


'  See  Hampden's  autograph  letter  in  Lord  Nugenfs  Memorials. 
^  Clai-endon,  Hist. 
Vol.   II. 


Oliver  St.  John. — After  C.  Jansseu. 

Robert  Holborne — on  the  part  of  the  crown  by 
the  attorney -general,  Sir  John  Bankes,  of  Coi'fe 
Castle,  and  the  solicitor-general,  Sir  Edward 
Littleton.  The  cause  began  on  the  6th  of  No- 
vember, and  lasted  to  the  18th  of  Decembei-. 
All  the  judges  were  present,  and  particularly 
argued  this  great  point  on  the  bench.  Accord- 
ing to  the  courtiers,  this  was  a  miserable  stir 
about  twenty  paltry  shillings — for  this,  and  no 
more,  was  the  sum  demanded  from  Hampden  ; 
bat  the  men  who  loved  their  country  looked  to 
it  as  the  maidy  assertion  of  a  great  and  holy 
principle,  as  the  weightiest  cause  that  could  be 
decided  between  the  sovereign  and  the  people. 
The  crown  lawyers  insisted  on  ancient  precedents 
from  the  Saxon  times  downwards,  and  they  di- 
lated upon  the  fairness  and  lightness  of  the  im- 
post and  the  pittance  demanded  from  the  wealthy 
Mr.  Hampden.^  On  the  other  hand,  Hampden's 
counsel  maintained  that  the  law  and  constitution 
of  England  had  sufficiently  provided  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  kingdom  without  the  novelty  of 
ship-money.  St.  John  went  on  to  urge  the  use- 
fulness and  power  of  parliaments  as  summoned 
by  the  old  sovereigns  in  times  of  danger.  The 
Kings  of  England,  he  observed,  in  moments  of 
danger,  had  ever  had  recourse  to  their  parlia- 
ments, and  the  aids  demanded  by  them  and 
granted  by  parliament  were  most  numerous.     If 
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they  had  assumed  tlie  right  of  judging  of  the 
danger,  and  providing  for  it  of  their  own  right, 
by  exacting  money  from  the  subject,  this  could 
hardly  have  been  the  case,  it  being  "rare  in  a 
subject,  and  more  so  in  a  prince,  to  ask  and  take 
as  a  gift,  that  which  he  might  and  ought  to  have 
of  right,  and  that,  too,  without  so  much  as  a 
salvo  or  declaration  of  his  right."  The  very  ask- 
ing of  benevolences  and  loans  proved  that  the 
crown  possessed  no  general  right  of  taxation.  If 
it  had  possessed  such  a  right  it  would  have  taxed 
and  not  borrowed.  The  loans  of  former  times 
had  in  some  cases  been  repaid  expressly  to  clear 
the  king's  conscience,  ad  exonerandum  conscien- 
tiam.  And  that  very  arbitrary  piince  Henry 
VIIL,  who  felt  it  inconvenient  to  rejxay  wliat  he 
had  borrowed,  could  not  sit  down  with  a  com- 
fortable mind  till  he  had  obtained  from  parlia- 
ment acts  to  release  him  from  the  obligation. 
Hampden's  advocates  relied  upon  ^lagna  Charta, 
and  especially  upon  the  Confirraatio  Chartarum 
of  Edward  I.,  which  clearly  abrogated  for  ever 
all  taxation  without  consent  of  parliament  ;  and 
they  made  still  more  account  of  tlie  famous  stat- 
ute Be  TaUagio  non  Concedendo  of  Edward  III. 
That  warlike  sovereign  liad  often  infringed  this 
right  of  the  subject,  but  the  i)arlianient  never 
ceased  to  remonstrate,  and,  in  the  end,  the  con- 
quei'or  of  France  was  obliged  to  conform  to  the 
law.  In  the  second  year  of  Richard  II.,  when 
the  realm  was  in  imminent  danger  of  a  formid- 
able invasion  from  France,  the  privy  council 
called  together  the  peers  and  other  great  men, 
who  freely  lent  their  own  money,  but  declared 
that  they  could  not  provide  a  sufficient  remedy 
without  charging  the  commons,  which  could  not 
be  done  out  of  parliament,  and  therefore  advised 
the  immediate  summoning  of  a  parliament.  Tliis 
precedent  was  strong  against  the  plea  of  peril  and 
necessity,  on  which  the  defenders  of  shij>money 
wished  to  make  it  appear  tliat  they  relied.  But  St. 
John  and  Holborne  met  that  specious  plea  more 
directly.  Tliey  stated  broadly  the  overwhelm- 
ing force  of  actual  war  and  invasion  which  had 
power  to  silence  for  the  time  of  danger  even  the 
sacred  voice  of  the  law :  they  admitted  that,  in 
an  invasion,  or  tlie  immediate  prospect  of  one, 
the  rights  of  private  individuals  must  yield  to 
the  safety  of  the  whole  ;  that  the  sovereign,  and 
even  each  man  in  respect  of  his  neighbour,  might 
then  do  manj'  things  that  would  be  illegal  at 
other  seasons.  Such  had  been  the  case  in  1588, 
when  the  liberties  and  religion  of  the  people 
were  put  in  jeopardy  by  the  Spanish  Armada. 
But  noio  there  was  no  danger ;  England  was  at 
peace  with  all  the  world,  and  the  piracies  of  a 
few  Tnrkisli  corsairs  and  the  insolence  of  some 
rival  states  could  not  be  reckoned  among  those 
instant  perils  for  which  a  parliament  would  pro- 


vide too  late.  But,  after  all,  their  great  and 
unanswerable  argument  was  founded,  not  upon 
precedents  and  rolls  of  ancient  times,  "  when  all 
things  concerning  the  king's  prerogative  and  the 
subject's  liberties  were  upon  uncertainties," '  but 
iipon  the  Petition  of  Right,  which  was  not  yet 
ten  years  old;  and,  as  it  has  been  well  remarked, 
Charles  himself  was  fully  aware  of  the  restric- 
tions which  that  statute  imposed  when  he  so  un- 
willingly but  solemnly  gave  his  assent  to  it  and 
passed  it  into  a  Law.  By  this  assent  he  renounced 
all  gifts,  loans,  benevolences,  taxes,  or  any  such 
like  charge,  without  common  consent  by  act  of 
parliament.  This  was  his  own  deed — his  own 
contract — let  the  proceedings  of  his  predecessors 
be  what  they  might.  It  swept  away  all  contrary 
precedents — it  stood  armed  at  all  points  against 
any  such  imposition  as  shij>money— its  voice 
was  so  loud  and  clear  that  the  meanest  intellect 
could  comprehend  it.  But  the  court  lawyers 
thought  to  overlay  it  with  words — to  bury  it 
under  the  weight  of  the  late  attorney-general's 
musty  records.  "I  shall  insist,"  said  Sir  John 
Bankes,  "upon  precedents,  and  herein  I  shall 
desire  you  to  take  notice  that  these  writs  have 
not  issued  out  at  the  first  upon  any  sudden  ad- 
vice, but  that  there  was  a  great  search  marie,  first 
by  my  pi'etlecessor  Mr.  Noye,  a  man  of  great 
learning  and  profound  judgment;  other  searches 
made  by  the  king's  counsel,  and  some  othere  ; 
and  a  great  number  of  records  were  considered 
of,  and  maturely,  before  these  writs  issued ;  so 
nothing  was  done  upon  the  sudden."  He  quoted 
instances — all  very  old  ones— and  cavilled  on  the 
more  modern  and  intelligil)le  statutes.  But  this 
was  not  enough  to  serve  their  purposes,  and  so 
Bankes  and  his  colleagues  unblushingly  took 
their  stand  on  the  position  that  the  monarchy  of 
England  was  an  absolute  monarchy,  that  the 
j)Ower  of  Charles  was  above  all  law,  and  statutes, 
and  parliamentaBy  devices.  "  This  power,"  ex- 
claimed the  attorney -general,  "is  not  any  ways 
derived  from  the  people,  but  reserved  unto  the 
king,  where  positive  laws  fii-st  began.  For  the 
King  of  England,  he  is  an  absolute  monarch;  no- 
thing can  be  given  to  an  absolute  prince  but 
what  is  inherent  in  his  person.  He  can  do  no 
wrong.  He  is  the  sole  judge,  .and  we  ought  not 
to  question  him.  AVhere  the  law  trusts  we  ought 
not  to  distrust."  The  acts  of  parliament,  lie  ob- 
served, contained  no  express  words  to  t;ike  aw.ay 
so  high  a  prerogative ;  and  the  kijig's  preroga- 
tive, even  in  lesser  matters,  is  always  saved, 
where  express  words  do  not  restrain  it.  When 
Chai-les  instructed  or  allowed  his  crown  la>vyei-s 
to  talk  in  this  strain,  he  ought  to  have  been  pre- 
jiared  to  back  them  with  a  regular  army  of  a 
iumdred  thousand  men.     But  Bankes  was  just 
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and  moderate  corapaved  to  some  of  tlie  judges. 
"  This  imposition,"  said  Justice  Crawley,  "apper- 
tains to  the  king  originally,  and  to  the  successor, 
ipso  facto,  if  he  be  a  sovereign,  in  right  of  his 
sovereignty  from  the  crown.  You  cannot  have 
a  king  without  these  royal  i-ights :  no,  not  by  act 
of  parliament."  Holborne  had  pleaded  the  con- 
stitutional doctrine  and  practice,  that  the  sove- 
reign could  take  nothing  from  the  people  without 
consent  of  their  representatives.  "  Mr.  Holborne 
is  utterly  mistaken  therein,"  exclaimed  Justice 
Berkeley.  "  The  ^a;^' knows  no  such  king-yoking 
policy  !  The  law  is  itself  an  old  and  trusty  ser- 
va)it  of  the  king's;  it  is  his  instrument  or  means, 
which  he  useth  to  govern  his  people  by.  I  never 
read  nor  heard  that  lex  was  rex;  but  it  is  com- 
mon and  most  true  that  rex  is  lexP  And  yet 
all  the  judges  were  not  so  prompt  and  resolute 
as  the  court  wished.  Even  Finch  and  Crawley 
thought  it  decorous  to  prolong  the  discussion, 
and  the  business  was  dragged  through  the  three 
following  terms.  In  Hilary  term,  1638,  there 
was  an  appearance  of  unanimity ;  but  by  Easter 
term  the  judges  differed,  and  Croke  boldly  con- 
cluded against  ship-money.  Croke  had  signed 
the  answer  to  the  king's  question  with  the  rest, 
but  it  was  out  of  a  fear  of  consequences.  The 
loss  of  jjlace  was  then  generally  attended  by  such 
pei-secutions  as  might  daunt  a  man  not  constitu- 
tionally timid.  The  judge  saw  a  prison  for  him- 
self, poverty  and  want  for  his  family,  if  he  re- 
sisted the  royal  will ;  but  his  high-minded  wife, 
who  was  equally  aware  of  this  danger,  encour- 
aged him  to  encounter  it.  "She  was,"  says 
Whitelock,  "a  very  good  and  pious  woman,  and 
told  her  husband  upon  this  occasion,  that  she 
hoped  he  would  do  nothing  against  hia  conscience, 
for  fear  of  any  danger  or  prejudice  to  him  or 
his  family;  and  that  she  would  be  contented 
to  suffer  want  or  any  misery  with  him,  rather 
than  be  an  occasion  for  him  to  do  or  say  any- 
thing against  his  judgment  and  conscience."'  So 
long  as  there  were  English  wives  and  mothers  of 
this  brave  sort,  the  liberties  of  the  country  were 
not  to  be  despaired  of.  Justice  Hutton  joined 
Croke,  and  when  Justice  Jones  treated  the  matter 
somewhat  doubtingly,  deciding  for  the  king,  but 
with  the  condition  that  no  portion  of  the  ship- 
money  should  ever  go  to  the  privy  purse,  he  man- 
fully denied  the  legality  of  the  tax,  and  advised 
that  judgment  should  be  given  for  Hampden. 
But,  in  Trinity  term,  on  the  11th  day  of  June, 
1638,  the  attoi'uey-general — as  the  sentence  of 
the  majority  of  the  judges  was  still  for  the  king 
■ — moved  for  judgment  to  be  entered  against  Mr. 
Hampden  ;  and  on  the  following  day,  judgment 
was  entered  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer.^     The 


opposition,  however,  that  had  been  made  by  two 
of  the  judges  went  to  deepen  the  impression  al- 
ready made  by  the  trial.  The  government  could 
no  longer  get  money  from  the  sheriffs  of  counties, 
—everywhere  men  took  heart.  "Hampden," 
says  Clarendon,  "by  the  clioic3  of  the  king's 
counsel,  had  brought  his  cause  to  be  first  heard 
and  argued  ;  and  with  that  judgment  it  was  in- 
tended that  the  whole  right  of  the  matter  should 
be  concluded,  and  all  other  cases  overruled."  ^ 
Thus,  the  Lord  Say,  who  had  refused  ship- 
money,  and  excited  a  spirited  opposition  in  War- 
wickshire, was  denied  a  trial  when  lie  asked  for 
it.  But  Clarendon  is  fain  to  confess  that  the 
sentence  pi-ocured  against  Hampden  did  not  set 
the  question  at  rest  ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it 
stirred  up  resistance  to  ship-money,  or,  as  he  ex- 
presses it — "it  is  notoriously  known,  that  pres- 
sure was  borne  with  much  more  cheerfulness  be- 
fore the  judgment  for  the  king  than  ever  it  was 
after."  Ai-chbishop  Laud  seems  to  have  thought 
that  this  was  owing  to  Justices  Croke  and  Hut- 
ton,  who  according  to  him,  had  both  "gone 
against  the  king  very  sourly.^'' ^ 

Tlie  sympathizing  Wentworth,  it  appears, 
thought  that  matters  might  be  mended  by  whip- 
])ing  Hampden,  like  Prynne  or  Lilburne.  "  Mr. 
Hamjiden,"  saj's  he  to  his  dear  friend  the  arch- 
bishop, "is  a  great  brother;^  and  the  very  genius 
of  that  iiation  of  people  leads  them  always  to 
oppose,  both  civilly  and  ecclesiastically,  all  that 
ever  authority  oi'dains  for  them.  But,  in  good 
faith,  were  they  rightly  served,  they  should  be 
whipped  home  into  their  right  wits ;  and  much 
beholden  they  should  be  to  any  that  would 
thoroughly  take  pains  with  them  in  that  sort."" 
The  court  crowded  a  vast  deal  of  tyranny  and 
cruelty  into  the  interval  of  time  between  tlie 
opening  and  closing  of  this  trial,  but  it  did  not 
venture  to  scourge  and  mutilate  the  English  gen- 
tleman who  was  now  regarded  as  a  Pater  Patria', 
and  as  the  pilot  who  must  steer  the  vessel  through 
the  tempests  and  rocks  that  threatened  it.'  At 
the  same  time  Hampden's  prudence  and  modera- 
tion, which  are  highly  praised  by  all  his  con- 
temporaries, of  wliatsoever  party,  prevented  his 
giving  any  hold  to  the  arbitrary  council,  who 
longed  at  least  for  an  opportunity  of  committing 
him  to  the  Tower,  where  his  honoured  and  dear 
friend.  Sir  John  Eliot,  was  wearing  out  in  sick- 
ness the  last  years  of  his  life. 


'  MemorioJi. 

^  Brampton,  Chief-jiistice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  Davenport, 


Chief-baron  of  Excliequer,  had  pronounced  for  Hampden,  but 
merely  upon  technical  reasons,  and  had  joined  tlie  majority  on 
the  principal  question.  Denham,  another  judge  of  the  same 
court,  was  more  honest ;  being  sick  in  his  bed,  he  sent  in  a 
written  judgment  in  favour  of  Hampden.  The  court  majority 
of  seven  consisted  of  Finch,  Chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
Jones,  Berkeley,  Vernon,  Crawley,  Trevor,  and  Weston. 

3  History  of  the  Great  Rebellion.  *  Strafford  Letters. 

5  Puritan.  "  Strafford  Letters. 
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CHARLES    I. 

Disturbancea  in  Scotland— Imposition  of  the  English  Book  of  Church  Service  on  the  Scots— Riot  in  Edinburgh 
from  the  attempt— Charles  and  Laud  persist  in  enforcing  the  service-book  in  Scotland— The  king's  peremptory 
orders  to  that  eflfect— The  Bisliop  of  Galloway  mobbed  in  Edinburgh— Establishment  of  the  "Four  Tables"  in 
Edinburgh— Proceedings  of  this  form  of  national  resistance— Its  "  Covenant  "—Energy  and  eflfectiveness  of  its 
government— Its  adherents  called  "Covenanters"— The  Marquis  of  Hamilton  commissioned  by  the  king  to 
quell  the  revolt— Hamilton's  arrival  in  Scotland— Strength  and  resolution  of  the  Covenanters— Hamilton 
unsuccessfully  attempts  to  temporize— He  negotiates  with  the  Covenanters— His  endeavours  to  set  aside  the 
Covenant— Shifting  and  double-dealing  of  Charles  in  these  proceedings— Preparations  on  both  sides  for  war- 
General  assembly  held  at  Glasgow— Marquis  of  Hamilton's  conduct  at  the  assembly  as  commissioner— His 
deceitful  proposals  on  the  part  of  the  king— Alexander  Henderson  appointed  moderator  by  the  assembly- 
Hamilton  protests  against  its  proceedings— His  letter  to  tlie  king  describing  tlie  state  of  affairs— His  account 
of  the  Scottish  bishops  and  nobles— His  denunciations  of  his  country  and  its  people— He  attempts  to  dissolve 
the  assembly— Tlie  assembly  abolishes  Episcopacy  in  Scotland— Active  preparations  for  war— The  Scottish 
soldiers  in  the  Swedish  army  recalled— General  Leslie  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Covenanters- 
Unprepared  condition  of  Charles  for  the  war— His  difficulties  in  raising  supplies— Successful  military  opera- 
tions of  the  Covenanters  in  Scotland— The  Marquis  of  Hamilton  sent  with  an  army  against  them— Futility 
of  the  expedition— Charles  repairs  to  the  scene  of  action— The  Covenanters  encounter  his  troops  on  the  Border 

Negotiations  between  Charles  and  the  Scots — Concessions  of  Charles— Tlie  armies  disbanded— The  Earl 

of  Traquair  succeeds  Hamilton  as  royal  commissioner— His  instructions  from  the  king- Preparations  of 
Charles  to  renew  the  war— Hopeless  prospect  of  bis  affairs. 


Y  tliis  time  the  storm  Lad   arisen 
in  the   north.     The   new  service- 
book   was  sent  out  at  the  begin- 
ning of    the  year  1637,   and   ap- 
pointed  to  be  read  in   all  Scotch 
churches  from  the  Easter  Sunday. 
The  Scots  maintained  that  the  sovereign  could 
not  impose   a  liturgy  without  consent  of  their 
own   parliament,  and   their   murmurs  were   so 
loud  that  the  exjjerimcut  was  put  off  from  Easter 
to  Sunday  the  23d  of  July,  when  the  dean  of 
Edinburgh  began  to   read  the  book  in  St.  Giles's 
Kirk,  which  had  been  recently  converted  by  Laud 
into  a  cathedral  church.     The  people,  fully  ])re- 
pared,  had  gathered  in  crowds  from  many  parts. 
The  archbisliops  and  bishops,  the  lords  of  session, 
and  the  magistrates  were   all  present  by  com- 
mand.    No  sooner  had  the  dean  opened  the  ser- 
vice-book and  begun  to  read,  than  the  people 
filled    the    church  with   uproar,   clapping  their 
liands,  uttering  execrations  and  outcries,  raising 
a  hideous  noise   and    hubbub.     The  Bishop  of 
Edinburgh,  who  was  to  preach  tliat  day,  stepped 
into  the  pulpit,  and  tried  to  appease  the  tumult 
by  reminding  them  of  the  holiness  of  the  place  ; 
but  this  increased  the  storm  instead  of  allaying 
it,  and  presently  a  joint-stool  was  thrown  at  the 
bishojj's  head,  but  diverted  by  the  liand   of  one 
present— luckily  diverted — for,  though  thrown 
by  the  arm  of  a  woman,  it  was  thi'own  with  such 
vigour,  that  the  general  opinion  was,  that  had  it 
hit  him,  supposing  his  skull  to  be  only  of  ordi- 


nary thickness,  the  stool  must  have  killed  the 
bishop.     Sticks,  stones,  dirt  followed  the  stool, 
with  cries  of  "  Down  with  the  priest  of  Biial !" 
"A  pape,   a   pape  I"  "  Antichrist  !"    "  Tlirapple 
him !"  "  Stone   him !"     The   Ai-chbishop  of  St. 
Andrews  (lord-chancellor),  and  otlier  great  per- 
sons, then  attempted  to  restore  order,  but  they 
liad  no  reverence  from  the  multitude,  who  cui'sed 
them,  together  with  the  bishop  and  dean.     Then 
the  provost,  the  baillies,  and  others  of  the  city 
authorities,  came  forth  from  their  places,  and 
with  much  ado  and  in  terrible  confusion  cleared 
the  church  of  the  chief  of  those  people  that  had 
made   the    tumult,  and   shut   the  church  dooi-s 
against  tliem.     And  the  dean  began  to  read  the  " 
service  anew,  but  such  were  the  outcries,  rapping 
at  the  doors,  throwing  in  of  stones  at  the  windows, 
by  the  multitude  without,  who  still  kept  crying 
"  A  pape,  a  pape  I"   "  Antichrist !"    "  Pidl  him 
down !"  that  the  baillies  of  the  city  were  again 
obliged  to  leave  their  places  to  appease  the  fury. 
At  last  the  service  and  sermon  were  both  ended, 
but  not  the  people's  rage :  the  Bishop  of  Edin- 
burgh, who  liad  preached  the  sermon,  on  leaving 
the  church  for  his  residence,  distant  not  many 
paces,   was  surrounded  by  the    multitude,  cast 
]  down  and  nearly  trodden  to  death.     The  same 
morning  tlie  new  service  w;\s  read  in  another 
church  adjoining  to  St.  Giles's,  yet  not  without 
a  tumult,  and   in   the   Grayfriars'    Church   the 
Bishop-elect  of  Argyle,  who  began  to  read  it, 
was  hooted  and  threatened,  and  forced  to  give 
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over  after  coming  to  the  confession  and  absolu- 
tion. Between  morning  and  afternoon  service 
the  provost  and  baillies  of  Edinbui'gh  were  sum- 
moned before  the  privy  council,  who  assembled  at 
the  lord-chancellor's,  and  undertook  to  do  their 
Titmost  for  the  peaceable  reading  of  the  prayers 
in  the  afternoon.  Accordingly  the  churches  were 
kept  tolerably  quiet  by  keeping  out  the  peoj:>le 
altogether;  but  after  service  the  tumult  was  far 
greater  than  in  the  morning;  and  the  Earl  of 
Eoxburgh,  lord -privy  seal,  who  undertook  to 
carry  the  bishop  home  from  St.  Giles's  in  his 
coach,  was  so  pelted  with  stones,  and  so  pressed 
upon  by  the  mob,  who  wanted  to  drag  out  the 
"priest  of  Baal,"  that  he  was  obliged  to  order 
his  footmen  and  numerous  attendants  to  draw 
their  swords  ;  and  thus  he  and  the  bishop  at  last 
got  into  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  covered  with 
dirt  and  curses. 

On  the  following  day  the  council  issued  a  ])ro- 
clamation  in  detestation  of  this  tumult,  and  to 
forbid  all  tumultuous  meetings  and  concourse  of 
people  to  Edinburgh,  upon  pain  of  death.  The 
magistrates  pretended  to  deplore  the  disturban- 
ces; and  they  stated  that  no  persons  of  quality 
had  appeared  in  them.  In  truth,  the  rioters  had 
been  for  the  most  part  women  and  children  of  the 
poorest  condition.  The  town  council,  however, 
thought  fit  to  suspend  the  reading  of  the  new 
service  till  his  majesty's  further  pleasure  should 
be  known,  seeing  it  was  so  dangerous  to  the 
readers.'  For  this  they  were  harshly  rebuked 
by  Laud,  who  told  them,  through  the  Earl  of 
Traquair,  Lord-treasurer  for  Scotland,  that  his 
majesty  took  it  very  ill  that  the  business  con- 
cerning the  establishment  of  the  service-book 
had  been  so  weakly  carried,  and  liad  great  rea- 
son to  think  himself  and  his  government  dishon- 
oured by  the  late  tumult  in  Edinburgh.  "  And, 
therefore,"  continues  the  English  primate,  "  his 
majesty  expects  that  your  lordship  and  the  rest 
of  the  honourable  council  set  yourselves  to  it, 
that  the  Liturgy  may  be  established  orderly,  and 
with  peace  to  repair  what  hath  been  done  amiss." - 
At  the  same  time  several  of  the  Scottish  lords, 
not  content  with  denying  all  share  in  the  prayer- 
book,  quarrelled  violently  with  the  new  bishops 
and  the  most  stirring  of  the  anti-Presbyterian 
clergy.  Traquair  himself  complained  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Hamilton,  who  was  at  court,  and  still 
high  in  the  royal  favour,  that  some  of  the  lead- 
ing men  among  them  were  so  violent  and  for- 
ward, had  such  a  want  of  right  understanding 
how  to  compass  business  of  this  nature  and 
weight,  that  they  bred  the  Scottish  government 
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many  difficulties.'  But  Laud  and  Chai-les  would 
listen  to  no  complaints  against  the  new  bishops ; 
and,  urged  on  by  them,  the  Scottish  council  is- 
sued a  decree  of  "  horning,"  or  banishment,  against 
all  such  ministers  as  refused  to  receive  the  new 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  "  out  of  curio.sity  and 
singularity."  Alexander  Henderson,  mini.ster  at 
Leuchars,  Mr.  John  Hamilton,  minister  at  New- 
burn,  and  Mr.  James  Bruce,  minister  of  Kings- 
barns,  petitioned  against  this  harsh  sentence 
with  great  good  sense  and  moderation,  and  with 
a  total  abstinence  from  fanaticism.  They  told 
the  lords  of  secret  council  that  they  had  been 
willing  enough  to  receive  the  said  books  to  read 
them  beforehand,  in  order  to  see  what  doctrine 
they  contained,  without  which  knowledge  they 
could  not  ado]_)t  them ;  that,  in  the  matters  of 
God's  worshi]),  they  were  not  bound  to  blind  obed- 
ience to  any  man;  that  the  said  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  was  neither  authorized  by  the  general 
assembly,  the  representative  kirk  of  the  king- 
dom, which  ever  since  the  Reformation  had  given 
directions  in  matters  of  worship,  nor  by  any  act 
of  parliament,  which  had  been  ever  thought  ne- 
cessary in  high  matters  of  this  kind ;  that  they, 
upon  a  competent  allowance  of  time,  would  un- 
dertake to  jjrove  it  departed  widely  from  the 
doctrine  of  the  Reformation,  and  in  points  most 
material  came  near  to  the  Church  of  Rome; 
and,  finally,  that  the  people  of  Scotland  had  been 
otherwise  taught  by  themselves  and  their  prede- 
cessors in  the  pulpit,  and,  therefore,  it  was  likely 
that  they  would  be  found  averse  to  the  sudden 
change,  even  if  their  pastors  adopted  it.  Laud's 
own  bishop,  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  gave  a  very 
short  answer  to  these  petitionei-s.  He  told  them 
that,  while  they  pretended  ignorance  of  what  was 
contained  in  the  book,  it  appeared  by  their  many 
objections  and  exceptions  to  it,  that  they  were 
but  too  well  read  in  it,  albeit  they  had  abused  it 
pitifully.  He  assured  the  ministers  that  the  ser- 
vice-book was  neither  superstitious  nor  idola- 
trous, but,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the  most 
orthodox  and  perfect  liturgies  in  the  Christian 
church,  and  that  therefore  they  must  accept  it, 
and  read  it,  or  bide  their  horning.* 

Chai'les,  to  punish  the  inhabitants  of  the  good 
old  town,  sent  down  orders  for  the  removing  of 
the  term,  or  session,  and  the  council  of  govern- 
ment from  Edinburgh  to  Linlithgow,  the  next 
term  to  Stirling,  the  next  to  Dundee,  &c.,  toge- 
ther with  a  fresh  proclamation,  commanding  the 
Presbyterians  to  disperse  immediately,  and  re- 
turn to  their  homes,  under  pain  of  being  ti-eated 
as  wicked  and  rebellious  subjects,  and  with  an 
oi'der  for  calling  in  and  burning  a  seditious  book, 
entitled  A  Dispute  against  the  English  Popish 
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Ceremonies,  obtruded  upon  the  Kirk  of  Scotland. 
The  council  would  have  delayed  the  publication 
of  the  arbitrary  decrees ;  but  Charles'.s   orders 
were  pei'emptory,  and  they  were  all  read  at  the 
market-cross.     The  Earl  of  Traquair  commuui- 
cated  a  part  of  the  immediate  result  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Hamilton.    "The  noblemen,''  says  he,  "the 
gentry,  and  commissioners  from  presbyteries  and 
burghs,  seemed  to  acquiesce  herewith,  and  every 
man,  in  a  very  peaceable  manner,  to  give  obedi- 
ence to  the  tenor  of  the  proclamation ;  but  the 
next  day  thereafter,  the  town  of  Edinburgh,  or, 
as  our  new  magistrates  call  it,  the  rascally  peo- 
])le  of  Edinburgh  (although  their  sisters,  wives, 
children,  and    near  kinsmen,  were   the    special 
actors),  rose  in  such  a  barbarous  manner,  as  the 
like  has  never  been   seen  in  this  kingdom,  set 
npon  the  Bishop  of  Galloway,  and  with  great 
difficulty  was  he  rescued  into  the  large  council- 
house."'     At  last,  the  gentlemen  and  clergymen 
who  had  come  up  to  present  the  petition,  and 
who  had  been  opprobriously  ordered  out  of  the 
town,  used  their  good  offices  to  jjrevent  blood- 
shed, and,  by  their  influence  and  persuasion,  res- 
cued the  bishop,  the  council,  and  the  magistrates 
from  the  hands  of  the  rioters.     It  was  observed, 
however,  that  tlie  friends  and  relations  of  these 
very  magistrates  were  in  the  mol) ;  that  citizens 
of  the  best  repute,  with  their  wives  and  their 
sisters,  were  actively  engaged,  and   that  many 
well-known  gentlemen  openly  joined  the  people 
in  their  cries  and  denunciations.     It  was,  there- 
fore, no  longer  possible  to  represent  the  disaffec- 
tion as  a  thing  of  no   consequence — as  a  mere 
outbreak  of  the  lowest  and  poorest,  who  might 
easily  be  brought  to  reason  by  a  little  hanging 
and  scourging.     And  nearly  at  the  same   time 
the  city  of  Gla.sgow  became  the  scene  of  a  simi- 
lar rising  against  the   prayer-book  and  Episco- 
pacy.    But  Charles  and  Laud,  though  warned  by 
the  Scottish  ministers  of  the  fierce  and  dangerous 
spirit  of  the  people — of  the  daily  accession  to 
their  cause  of  men  of  rank  and  ability — of  the 
defenceless  state  of   Eilinburgh  Castle  and  the 
other  forti-esses — of  the  poverty  of  the  exchequer 
— were  I'esolved  to  go  "thorough,"  and  that  too 
without  admitting  of  any  delav.     Apprehending 
that  the  king  meant  to  dejirive  Edinburgh  for 
ever  of  its  honours  and  advantages  as  the  seat  of 
government,  the  citizens  of  that  ancient  capital 
became  more  incensed  than  ever;  and  it  was  soon 
made  to  appear  that  Charles  had  committed  a 
fatal  mistake  in  exciting  their  jealousy  in  this 
particular.     Before  the  removal   of  the  session 
from  Linlithgow  to  Stirling,  the  "Four  Tables,"  or 
boards,  as  we  should  now  call  them,  were  estab- 
lisheil  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  Scotti-sh  coun- 
cil, which  were  representative  committees,  con- 
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sisting  respectively  of  lords,  gentlemen,  ministers, 
and  burgesses,  and  which  were  to  be  fixed  per- 
manently in  the  capital.  With  these  tables  in 
Edinburgh  there  corresponded  lesser  t<ables,  or 
sub-committees,  in  the  country,  a  constant  com- 
munication being  established  among  them  all. 
Above  all  these  tables  was  a  genei'al  table,  which 
consisted  of  members  taken  from  each,  and  which 
was  intrusted  with  something  very  like  a  supreme 
executive  power.  In  the  course  of  a  very  few 
weeks  these  tables  were  looked  up  to  with  far 
more  respect  than  the  paltry  government,  and 
they  exercised  an  uncontrolled  aiithority  ov^er 
the  greater  part  of  Scotland.  It  has  been  well 
said  that  a  better  scheme  for  organizing  insur- 
rection could  not  easily  have  been  devised.  The 
contrivers  of  it,  and  the  leading  members  of  the 
permanent  committee,  were  the  Lords  Rothes, 
Bal merino,  Lindsay,  Lothian,  Loudon,  Yester, 
and  Cranston.  While  the  king  was  determined  to 
cede  nothing,  the  Pre.sbyterians  now  almost  daily 
advanced  their  demands,  and  pressed  them  with 
increasing  pertinacity  and  boldness.  The  lord- 
treasurer,  the  Earl  of  Traquair,  was  summoned 

I  \ip  to  London  by  Charles,  who  examined  him 
sharply,  and   then   .sent  him  back — though  his 

[  sincerity  was  much  doubted — with  still  harsher 
and  more  despotic  instructions.    Traquair  was  en- 

j  joined,  or  bound  by  an  oath,  to  keep  these  things 
secret  till  the  very  moment  when  they  should  be 
announced  by  proclamation  at  Stirling ;  but  the 

:  contents  of  the  proclamation  were  divulged  im- 
mediately, upon  which  the  tables  jnit  themselves 

'  into  a  state  of  preparation.  The  members  of  the 
sub-committees  were  summoned  from  all  parts  to 
meet  at  Edinburgh  and  Stirling.  To  dispense  them 
and  the  multitudes  that  flocked  with  them,  Tra- 
quair, on  the  lUth  of  February,  caused  the  king's 
proclamation  to  be  read  at  Stirling,  where  the 
council  was  then  sitting,  "condemning  their  in-e- 
gular  proceedings ;  imputing  them  rather  to  pre- 

I  posterous  zeal  than  to  disaffection  or  disloyalty; 
remitting  past  offences  to  such  as  should  obey 

1  his  majesty's  commands;  discharging  all  future 
meetings,  on  pain  of  tre;ison ;  forbidding  them  to 
repair  to  Stirling,  or  any  other  place,  where  the 

I  council  and  session  sat,  without  notifying  their 
business,  and  obtaining  leave  from  the  council; 
and  ordering  strangers  of  all  ranks  to  quit  the 
I  place  within  six  hours  after  the  proclamation, 
J  under  the  same  penalty."  But  the  herald  had 
scarcely  done  reading  this  proclamation,  when 
the  Lords  Hume  and  I^indsay,  acting  for  the 
tables,  published  with  equal  solemnity,  a  counter- 
proclamation,  which  was  then  fixed  to  the  mar- 
ket-cross at  Stirling,  and  copies  of  it  sent  to  be 
read  and  affixed  in  Edinburgh  and  Linlithgow. 
Traqiiair,  who  had  foreseen  the  mi.schief,  wrote 
to  Hamilton,  that  his  majesty  must  now  "  pen- 
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ceive  how  much  all  sorts  and  qualities  of  people 
of  Scotland  wei'e  commoved."'  Tlie  Presbyte- 
rians, being  now  openly  joined  by  the  most  power- 
ful and  poijular  noblemen  of  the  kingdom,  and 
even  by  several  members  of  Charles's  govern- 
ment, proceeded  boldly  to  frame  and  subscribe 
their  celebrated  National  Covenant,  whereby 
they  undertook  to  maintain,  at  all  hazards,  the 
old  form  of  worship;  to  maintain  the  Confession 
of  Faith  subscribed  by  Charles's  father  and  house- 
hold, and  all  ranks  of  people,  in  1580  and  1581, 
and  again  in  1590.  The  name  was  ado[)ted  from 
the  covenants  of  Israel  with  God;  and  the  nature 
of  the  obligation  was  derived  from  the  bonds  of 
mutual  defence  and  maintenance  peculiar  to  the 
nation;  but  the  word  covenant  had  a  most  signi- 
ficant and  holy  sense  in  the  ears  of  the  Scottish 
people,  who  knew  that  that  form  of  association 
had  cai'ried  their  ancestors  triumphantly  through 
their  struggle  with  the  Papistry.  The  tables,  or 
standing  and  well-organized  committees,  now  sum- 
moned every  Scotsman  who  valued  his  kirk  to 
repair  to  the  capital,  there  to  observe  a  solemn 
fast  as  a  fitting  preparation  for  the  renewal  of 
the  Covenant.  The  call  was  obeyed  everywhere, 
and  Edinburgh  was  presently  crowded  and  cram- 
med with  fiery  Presbyterians,  who  generally 
travelled  with  good  broad-swords.  Upon  the 
appointed  day,  the  1st  of  March,  they  took  un- 
disputed possession  of  the  High  or  St.  Giles's 
Kirk,  which,  in  their  notions,  had  been  pro- 
faned by  the  preaching  and  praying  of  Laud's 
dean  and  bishop.  After  fervent  prayei's  and  ex- 
hortations the  new  Covenant  was  produced ;  the 
congregation  rose,  and  nobles,  gentry,  clergy,  and 
burgesses,  with  hands  raised  towards  heaven, 
swore  to  its  contents.  This  memorable  deed  had 
been  prepared  by  Alexander  Henderson,  one  of 
the  four  ministers  whose  petition  had  been  so 
rudely  answered  by  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  and  by 
Archibald  Johnston,  an  advocate,  and  the  great 
legal  adviser  of  the  party.  It  had  also  been  re- 
vised by  the  Lords  Balmerino,  Loudon,  and  Ro- 
thes. Whatever  other  defects  there  may  have 
been  in  the  composition,  there  was  no  want  of 
power.  It  was,  indeed,  most  skilfully  adapted 
for  acting  upon  a  proud,  a  devout,  and  enthusias- 
tic people,  who  were  about  equally  proud  of  their 
national  independence  and  their  national  kirk. 

A  few  creatures  of  the  court  saw  in  all  this 
mighty  enthusiasm  nothing  more  serious  than  a 
brief  fanatic  outbreak,  and  they  assured  Charles, 
who  ought  to  have  remembered  the  history  of 
his  grandmother  and  of  his  great-grandmother, 
that  it  would  be  easily  dashed  and  dissipated. 
This  was  miserably  to  misunderstand  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Scottish  people.  Copies  of  the  deed 
were  despatched  to  the  different  counties  in  the 


west  and  north,  the  popular  preachers  were  all 
warned,  a  tire  of  pulpit-batteries  was  opened  from 
John  o'  Groat's  House  to  the  Cheviot  Hills — from 
Aberdeen  to  Tobermory,  and  the  Covenant  was 
spoken  in  its  thunder.  The  people  were  roused 
and  excited  to  the  utmost ;  all  ranks  and  ages 
hailed  the  pledge  of  liberty  and  salvation,  and 
the  Covenant  was  signed  on  the  Sabbath  in  every 
parish  with  shouts,  tears  of  joy  or  contrition, 
and  hearty  embraces.  Traquair  pointed  out  the 
only  means  of  averting  the  storm.  "If,"  says 
his  lordship,  "his  majesty  would  be  pleased  to 
free  them,  or  give  them  an  assurance  that  no  no- 
velty of  religion  shall  be  brought  upon  them,  it 
is  like  the  most  part  of  the  wisest  sort  will  be 
quiet;  but,  Avithout  this  there  is  no  obedience  to 
be  expected  in  this  part  of  the  world;  and,  in  my 
judgment,  no  assurance  can  be  given  them  hereof, 
but  by  freeing  them  of  the  service-book  and  Book 
of  Canons." - 

But  still  Charles  and  Laud  disregarded  the 
warning,  and  were  determined  to  impose  the 
Common  Prayer-book  upon  the  people  of  Scot- 
land by  force  of  arms.  The  great  meeting  of  the 
Covenanters  at  Edinburgh  dissolvetl  ti'anquilly; 
but  they  left  commissioners  behind  them,  and 
established  such  intelligence  among  themselves 
and  with  all  parts  of  the  country,  that  they  could 
meet  and  come  together  at  the  shortest  notice. 
The  Covenanters  knew  their  strength  and  the 
mighty  power  they  had  in  the  sympathies  of  the 
Puritans  in  the  south;  and  they  began  to  assert 
that  they  were  as  well  friended  in  England  as 
the  king  himself.^  Wherever  they  encountered 
opposition  from  any  Scottish  subjects, they  threat- 
ened them  with  their  high  displeasure  and  the 
curse  of  the  true  kirk;  nor  did  they  always  limit 
themselves  to  threats,  particularly  when  any  of 
Laud's  ministers  (his  bishops  had  all  run  away) 
fell  into  their  hands.  There  were  tierce  riots  at 
Lanai-k  and  other  towns.  In  some  places  men 
were  thrown  into  prison,  or  put  in  the  stocks, 
for  refusing  to  sign.  In  the  west  country,  where 
Presbyterianism  was  the  warmest,  they  would 
give  no  ti'aveller  or  ^lassenger  either  meat,  drink, 
or  lodging  for  his  money,  until  he  first  gave  them 
assurance  that  he  was  an  adherent  to  the  Cove- 
nant. 

Traquair  repeatedly  urged  that  his  majesty 
should  hear  some  of  his  Scottish  ministers  and 
servants  before  making  up  his  mind,  or  "  con- 
cluding fully"  as  to  what  course  he  ought  to  take 
at  this  crisis;  but,  without  hearing  any  such — 
nay,  without  advising  with  his  English  council, 
or  with  any  English  servant  of  government,  ex- 
cept his  fatal  Laud— Charles  himself  drew  up  a 


'  Hanlwicke  Slate  Papers. 


-  Hardwicke  State  Papers. 

^  Anonymous  letter  in  Dali-yni file's   Memorials,  dated  Itith 
April,  1638. 
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commission  for  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  v/lio 
was  ordered  to  proceed  with  all  haste  to  reduce 
that  "i-ascally  people"  to  order.  Hamilton  was 
hereby  instructed  to  read  the  royal  proclamation 
which  he  bore  to  the  lords  of  the  Scottish  coun- 
cil, previously  to  publishing  it,  and  to  exact,  if 
he  chose,  a  solemn  oath  from  each  member  of 
that  council  to  do  his  best  to  execute  the  procla- 
mation.' If  any  body  should  protest  against  this 
royal  proclamation,  he  was  to  treat  him  as  a 
rebel,  and  apprehend  him,  if  possible.  He  was  to 
give  a  bold  negative  to  any  petitions  that  might 


James,  Jloninis,  .ind  subsequently  first  Duke,  of  ILimilton. 
After  a  portrait  by  V'uiidj  ko. 

be  presented  by  the  Covenanters,  both  in  respect 
of  the  matter,  and  as  coining  from  au  unacknow- 
ledged and  illegal  association.  He  was  not  to 
press  for  the  exact  execution  of  Laud's  church 
orders  for  the  present,  but  lie  was  to  take  good 
care  not  to  promise  their  abrogation.  He  was  to 
allow  the  Scots  six  weeks  to  renounce  the  Cove- 
nant, and,  if  he  found  cause,  less.  "You  sliall 
declare,"  continues  the  king,  "that  if  there  be 
no  sutHcient  strength  within  the  kingdom  to  force 
the  refractory  to  oheilience,  power  shall  come 
from  England,  and  that  myself  will  come  in  per- 
son with  tliem,  being  resolved  to  hazard  my  life, 
rather  than  to  suffer  authority  to  be  contemned. 
...  If  you  cannot  (by  the  means  prescribed  by 
us)  bring  back  the  refractory  and  seditious  to  due 
obedience,  we  do  not  only  give  you  authority,  but 
command  all  hostile  acts  whatsoever  to  be  used 
.against  them,  they  having  deserved  to  be  used 


'  One  of  the  great  provocations  was  tlie  i-emoval  of  the  courts, 
&c.,  from  tlie  capital ;  yet  Charles  says — "We  give  you  power 
to  cause  the  council  to  sit  in  wliatsoever  place  you  shall  find 
most  convenient  for  our  service,  Edinburgh  only  excepted,  and 
to  change  the  meeting  tliereof  as  oftei\  as  occaison  shall  require." 
In  another  clause  he  says,  "  Whenever  tlie  town  of  Edinburgh 


no  otherwise  by  us  but  as  a  rebellious  people : 
for  the  doing  thereof,  we  will  not  only  save  you 
harmless, but  account  it  as  acceptable  service  done 
us."^  Having  received  his  instructions  and  com- 
mission, Plamilton  took  leave  of  the  king,  who 
ordered  him  to  write  often  to  himself  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  being  the  only 
English  person  entrusted  with  the  secrets  of  the 
Scottish  affairs.  On  the  3d  of  June  Hamilton 
arrived  at  Berwick,  whex"e  the  Earl  of  Roxburgh 
met  him,  and  told  him  how  small  wei'e  his  hopes 
of  success.  The  marquis,  when  he  came  to  Ber- 
wick, had  expected  to  find  a  great  company  of 
noblemen  and  others  to  receive  him  and  attend 
him  as  the  king's  high  commissioner;  and  he  had 
especially  counted  upon  his  own  kindred  and 
vassals,  or  tenantry;  but  all  failed  him,  except 
"  some  very  few  who  had  not  subscribed  the  Co- 
venant, and  they  inconsiderable :  for  the  tables 
of  the  Covenantei's  required  that  none  who  had 
taken  the  Covenant  should  give  any  attendance 
upon  the  marquis."^  With  a  heavy  heart,  Ha- 
milton went  on  to  Dalkeith,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived by  the  lords  of  the  secret  council,  by  some 
of  the  lords  of  session,  and  troops  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  who  had  not  subscribed.  On  his  way 
from  Dalkeith  he  was  met  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  Covenanters  that 
were  residents  of  the  capital  and  neighbourhood. 
They  were  all  mounted  on  hoi-seback,  and  con- 
sisted of  several  thousands — more  calculated,  no 
doubt,  to  overawe  than  to  testify  respect.  And 
Its  the  marquis  drew  still  nearer  to  Edinburgh, 
he  saw  a  small  hill  blackened  all  over  with  Ge- 
neva cloaks — for  500  Presbyterian  ])reachers,  on 
foot,  had  there  taken  their  post,  and  had  ap- 
pointed "the  strongest  in  voice  and  austerest  in 
countenance  to  make  him  a  short  welcome;  but 
this  the  mai-quis  avoided."* 

As  soon  as  Hamilton  was  settled  at  Holyrood, 
he  asked  the  Covenanters  what  would  satisfy 
them  and  induce  them  to  renounce  their  league. 
They  answered,  nothing  but  a  general  assembly 
and  a  parliament,  and  instantly  clappe<l  new 
guai-ds  upon  Edinburgh  Castle,  and  multiplied 
the  guards  and  watches  of  the  city.  At  the  same 
time  the  preachers  advised  the  people  to  take 
heed  of  crafty  propositions;  and  when  tlie  mar- 
quis proposed  hearing  Divine  service  in  the  king's 
chapel,  they  sent  to  tell  him  that  he  nuist  not 
read  the  English  service-book;  and  they  nailed 
up  the  oi-gan,  which  they  considered  as  an  abo- 
mination unto  the  Lord.*  A  few  days  after  they 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  marquis,  admonishing  hiiu 


shall  depart  from  the  Covenant,  and  petition  for  our  favour, 
then  we  will  that  you  bring  back  the  council  and  session  to  it.  ' 

»  Jiv.thicortb.  '  Ibid.  ♦  Ibid;  Baillie's  Lctttis. 

'  The  ministers  whom  Wentworth  had  so  tyrannically  driven 
out  of  Ulster  were  now  taking  their  revenge,  and  informing  the 
people  of  Scotland  of  the  crafty  propositions  and  broken  piv>- 
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aud  every  one  of  the  coimcil  to  subscribe  their 
blessed  Covenant,  as  thej^  hoped  to  be  esteemed 
Christians  and  patriots.'  Thej^  declared  that 
the  Scottish  people  would  as  soon  renounce  their 
baptism  as  their  Covenant.  Hamilton  wisely  de- 
clined publishing  Charles's  proclamation,  and  ad- 
vised his  master  to  be  prepared  either  to  grant 
them  all  their  demands,  or  to  hasten  down  his 
fleet  with  an  army  in  it,  to  put  soldiers  into  Ber- 
wick and  Carlisle,  and  to  follow  in  person  with 
an  army  royal.  On  the  loth  of  June  the  marquis 
received  the  following  answer  from  the  king: — 
"I  expect  not  anything  can  reduce  that  peo2ile  to 
obedience  but  force  only.  In  the  meantime  your 
care  must  be  how  to  dissolve  the  multitude,  and, 
if  it  be  possible,  to  possess  yourself  of  my  castles 
of  Edinburgh  and  Stirling,  which  I  do  not  ex- 
pect; and  to  this  end  I  giv^e  you  leave  to  flatter 
them  with  what  hojies  you  please,  so  you  engage 
not  me  against  my  grounds,  and  in  particular 
that  you  consent  neither  to  the  calling  of  parlia- 
ment nor  general  assembly,  until  the  Covenant  be 
disavowed  and  given  up,  j^our  chief  end  being 
now  to  win  time  until  I  be  ready  to  sujipress 
them.  .  .  .  This  I  have  written  to  no  other  end 
than  to  show  you  I  will  rather  die  than  yield  to 
those  impertinent  and  damnable  demands,  as  you 
rightly  call  them;  for  it  is  all  one  as  to  yield  to  be 
no  king  in  a  very  short  time.  ...  As  the  affaii's 
are  now,  I  do  not  expect  that  you  should  declare 
the  adherers  to  the  Covenant  traitors,  mitil,  as  I 
have  already  said,  you  have  heard  from  me  that 
my  fleet  hath  set  sail  for  Scotland,  though  your 
six  weeks  should  be  elaj^sed.  In  a  word,  gain 
time  by  all  the  honest  means  j'ou  can,  without 
forsaking  your  grounds." 

By  honest  means  Charles  meant  any  means 
that  did  not  openly  commit  his  own  character. 
The  Presbyterian  ministers,  understanding  that 
the  Covenant  must  be  given  up,  or  no  treaty  made, 
caused  their  ])ulpits  to  ring  with  exhortations  of 
firm  adherence  to  the  great  national  bond,  and 
again  all  declared  that  they  would  never  quit  the 
Covenant  except  with  their  lives.  They  pre- 
sented their  petition  to  the  marquis,  calling  for 
an  immediate  redress  of  their  gi-ievanees,  telling 
him  that  they  would  no  longer  be  put  off  by  de- 
lays. Hamilton,  obeying  the  spirit  at  least,  if 
not  the  letter  of  the  king's  instructions,  to  tem- 
porize and  delude,  promised  them  that  he  would 
call  both  a  general  assembly  and  a  jiarl lament  for 
the  redreps  of  all  grievances.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  the  Covenanters  were  aware  of  the  plot 
contrived  by  the  king,  or  were  suspicious  of  all 


raises  of  C!iarles's  government  in  Ireland.  "The  iniliiits,"  says 
Traquair,  "are  daily  filled  with  those  ministers,  who  were  lately 
l^ut  out  of  Ireland,  wlio,  with  some  of  their  own,  and  some  such 
others  as  come  from  other  places  of  this  kingdom,  preach  nothing 
but  foolish  seditious  doctrine." — Hardmicl-e  State  Papers. 

'  See  the  letter  of  the  ministers  in  Rushworth. 

Vol.  II. 


his  intentions,  for  they  went  away  dissatisfied, 
putting  no  trust  in  Hamilton's  fair  jiromises.  He 
informed  his  master  of  all  this,  and  implored 
him  not  to  proceed  in  his  warlike  operations  too 
openly.  Charles,  in  reply,  told  him  that  he 
would  take  his  advice,  and  stop  ])ublic  prepara- 
tions, but  "in  a  silent  way"  he  M'ould  not  cease, 
so  that  he  might  be  ready  upon  the  least  adver- 
tisement. The  Covenanters  presented  to  the 
marquis  an  "explanation  of  the  bond  of  mutual 
defence,"  in  which  they  again  most  solemnly  ])ro- 
tested  that  they  meant  not  to  derogate  from  the 
king's  authority  or  to  disobey  and  rebel  against 
his  majesty's  laws.  "All  our  proceedings,"  said 
they,  "by  jjetitioning,  protesting,  covenanting, 
aud  whatsoever  other  way,  was  aud  is  only  for 
the  maintaining  of  the  true  religion  by  us  pro- 
fessed; and  with  express  reservation  of  our  obe- 
dience to  his  most  sacred  majesty."-  The  mar- 
quis transmitted  their  paper  to  Charles,  together 
with  fresh  desponding  accounts  of  liis  own ;  but 
the  answer  he  received  was  as  high  and  absolute 
as  ever.^ 

If  Hamilton,  at  this  stage,  is  to  be  praised,  it 
must  be  for  his  loyalty,  and  not  for  his  patriot- 
ism :  he  told  the  Covenanters  that  he  should 
leave  them  in  order  to  wait  upon  his  majesty,  to 
explain  their  desires,  and  to  return  to  them  again 
within  three  weeks  or  a  month.  But  the  true 
reason  of  his  going  was  to  gain  so  much  time,  and 
to  see  in  what  state  of  forwardness  were  the 
king's  warlike  pre]iarations.  Previously  to  his 
departure,  on  the  4th  of  July,  he  presented  the 
royal  jn-oclamation,  which  he  had  brought  with 
him,  to  the  Scottish  council,  who  signed  it  upon 
omission  of  the  command  to  abandon  the  Cove- 
nant. Thereupon  it  was  sent  to  the  market-cross 
and  there  read  aloud;  but  it  was  met  instantly 
by  a  long  and  powerfully  written  protest  drawn 
up  in  the  name  of  the  noblemen,  barons,  gentle- 
men, burghs,  and  commons.  This  was  followed 
by  another  explanation  of  their  Covenant,  which 
was  given  to  Hamilton  to  be  put  into  the  king's 
hands.  When  the  marquis  came  to  court,  he 
gave  Charles  a  full  account  of  the  "strength  and 
rage  of  the  Covenanters,"  together  with  the  "un- 
constancy"  of  many  members  of  the  Scottish 
council;  and  he  proposed  to  his  majesty,  as  a 
middle  course,  to  renew  the  Confession  of  Faith 
which  had  been  ratified  by  the  Scottish  jaarlia- 
ment  in  1567.  Charles  immediately  sent  back 
the  marquis  with  enlarged  instructions.  He  was 
to  try,  by  all  means,  to  make  the  Scottish  council 
sign  the  said  Confession  of  Faith,  and  thereby,  as 
the  court  chose  to  argue,  give  up  the  Covenant; 
but  he  was  not  publicly  to  put  the  jiroposition  to 
vote  in  the  council  excejjt  he  was  quite  sure  to 
carry  the  point:  he  was  to  summon  a  general  as- 


2  Rushwoith. 
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sembly,  but  to  take  good  care  that  the  sitting  of 
the  assembly  should  not  be  before  the  1st  of  No- 
vember: he  was,  by  all  the  means  in  his  power, 
to  dissipate  the  well-founded  suspicions  of  the 
Presbyterians,  to  gain  time  in  oi-der  that  the  mi- 
litary preparations  might  be  matm-ed;   and  al- 
though he  was  to  protest  against  the  abolishing 
of  bishops,  he  was  "to  advise  the  bishops  to  for- 
bear sitting  at  the  council,  till  better  and  more 
favourable  times  for  them."     These  better  times 
were  to  be  brought  about  by  fire  and  sword;  but  ; 
Charles  was  not  as  yet  ready,  and  therefore  he  | 
concluded  thus:  "Notwithstanding  all  these  in-  { 
structions,  or  any  other  accident  that  may  happen  j 
(still  labouring  to  keep  up  our  honour  so  far  as  '■ 
possibly  you  can),  you  are  by  no  means  to  permit  ■ 
a  present  rupture  to  happen,  but  to  yield  any-  , 
thing,  though  unreasonable,  rather  than  now  to  , 
break." ' 

But  while  the  marquis  was  busy  at  court  in  | 
arranging  these  matters,  the  Covenanters  in  Scot-  | 
land  were  not  idle,  but  pressed  might  and  main  , 
for  more  subscriptions  to  the  league.     "And  be-  , 
cause  the  north  were  for  the  most  part  against 
the  Covenant,  some  noblemen  and  ministers  went 
on  the  23d  of  July  (being  that  day  twelvemonth 
the  stool  was  thrown  at  the  bishop's  head)  to 
Aberdeen,  hoping  to  convince  the  doctors  there 
of  the  lawfulness  of  the  Covenant.     But  the  doc- 
tors violently  argued  against  the  same,  because 
it  was  a  combination  without  wan-ant  or  autho- 
rity.    And  the  Covenantei-s  gave  out  to  the  said 
doctors  at  Aberdeen  that  the  lord-commissioner 
was  satisfied  with  the  Covenant  ujjon  the  offer  of 
that  explication  (which  is  formerly  mentioned); 
but,  at  the  commissioner's  return,  he  declared 
the  contrary."-     In  the  present  ciise  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  Hamilton  had  not  deceived  them 
by  professions  of  admiration  of  tlieir  holy  league. 
Upon  his  return  to  Holyroodhouse,  on  the  lOth 
of  August,  he  found  things  in  a  much  woi"se  pos- 
ture than  he  had  left  them.     He  knew  not  what 
to  do;  but  he  resolved  at  all  hazards  not  to  call 
a  general  assembly  until  he  had  again  been  to 
London  in  pei-son  to  represent  to  his  majesty  the 
extreme  hazard  he  was  like  to  run.     Three  days 
after  his  arrival  at  Edinburgh,  the  confident  Co- 
venanters waited  upon  him,  to  demand  an  an- 
swer to  the  explanation  and  petition  they  had 
forwarded  by  him  to  the  court.    He  declared  that 
the  king's  answer  was  full  of  grace  and  goodness 
— that  his  majesty  promised  that  he  would  leave 
nothing  undone  that  could  be  expected  from  a 
just  prince  to  save  the  nation  from  ruin — that  sis 
soon  as  order  and  government  were  re-established 
as  before  these  combu-stioiis,  and  obedience  made 
to  the  crown,  both  an  assembly  and  a  ])arliament 
should  be  convoked.     He  never  could  have  ex- 


'  Ri'.flitcurtli. 


Ibid. 


pected  that  men,  distinguished  by  theii*  sagacity 
and  their  distrust  of  professions,  should  be  satis- 
fied with  vague  promises  like  these.  The  Cove- 
nanters negotiated  eight  or  nine  days,  and  then 
the  marquis  craved  again  the  space  of  twenty 
days  to  go  to  court  and  bring  another  answer 
from  his  majesty.  Hamilton's  object,  as  was 
understood  by  the  Covenanters,  was  to  gain  more 
time;  but  before  he  began  his  journey  he  thought 
fit  to  consult  with  the  Earls  of  Traquair,  Eox- 
burgh,  and  Southesk,  and  even  to  join  his  signa- 
ture with  theirs  to  certain  articles  of  advice  to 
be  offered  to  the  king.  In  this  paper  Charles 
was  most  earnestly  lu-ged  to  revoke  those  inno- 
vations in  religion  and  law  which  alone,  without 
any  disloyalty,  had  moved  his  subjects  to  their 
pi-esent  com-ses.  Hamilton  left  Edinburgh  on 
the  25th  of  August:  on  the  10th  of  September  he 
received  fresh  instructions  fi'om  his  master,  who, 
it  was  said,  was  resolved  to  try  "the  utmost  of 
yielding"  for  the  recovery  of  his  subjects'  affec- 
tions. In  fact,  Chai-les,  who  had  been  so  avei-se 
to  the  slightest  concession,  now  gave  up  every- 
thing to  the  Scots,  empowering  Hamilton,  by 
proclamation,  or  otherwise  as  he  should  see  cause, 
to  declare  that  his  majesty  did  absolutely  I'evoke 
the  Service-book,  the  Book  of  Canons,  the  Five 
Articles  of  Perth,  and  the  High  Commission.  By 
other  clauses  of  his  instructions  the  bishops  were 
given  up  to  the  vengeance  of  the  laws — the  Epis- 
copal government  was  declared  to  be  limited  by 
the  laws  of  the  Scottish  chux-ch  and  kingdom  as 
already  established — and  the  prelates  were  no 
longer  to  hold  any  jjolitieal  posts.  On  his  return 
towards  Edinburgh,  Hamilton  met  in  Yorkshire 
the  fugitive  Scottish  bishops,  to  whom  he  sig- 
nified his  majesty's  pleasure,  tilling  them  that, 
though  the  king  would  maintain  Episcopacy,  he 
was  content  that  their  power  should  be  limited, 
and  that  they  should  no  longer  hold  civil  offices. 
At  this  the  bishops  were  thrown  into  a  fury,  and 
spoke  -vs-ith  gi-eat  vehemency.  On  the  17th  of 
September,  Hamilton  wjis  again  at  Holyrood, 
and,  on  the  21st,  he  received  the  Covenanters, 
and  told  them  that  the  king  had  granted  them  all 
that  they  desired,  and  that,  by  his  gi-acious  per- 
mission, a  free  assembly  and  a  ]>arliament  were 
to  be  called  immediately.  They  were,  or  ajt- 
]ieared  to  be  satisfied,  until  the  marquis  men- 
tioned that  they  must  sign  the  old  Confession  of 
Faith  as  adoptetl  by  King  James  in  1580  and 
1590,  which  they  looked  upon  Jis  an  artifice  to 
set  aside  their  new  bond  of  the  Covenant.  And 
then,  upon  reflection,  their  suspicions  were  ex- 
cited by  the  amplitude  of  the  king's  concessions. 
If  Cliarles  had  intended  to  keep  his  promises  he 
w  ould  hardly  have  promised  so  much ;  and  at 
this  time,  or  more  probably  some  weeks  earlier, 
the  Covenanters  obtained  certain  intelligence  that 
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he  was  seci-etly  engaged  in  raising  an  army 
against  them.  It  was  not  without  reason  that 
the  Covenanters  had  asserted  that  they  were  as 
well  befriended  in  England  as  the  king  himself. 
Their  leadei-s  were  in  close  correspondence  with 
several  of  the  leading  English  patriots — practical 
men — men  of  business,  who  were  not  likely  to 
neglect  anything  which  tended  to  strengthen  them 
for  their  contest.  And  besides,  there  were  seve- 
ral of  the  Scottish  counsellors  and  courtiers  about 
the  king  who  were  suspected  both  of  Presbyte- 
rianism  and  venality.' 

On  the  22d  of  September,  Hamilton  caused  the 
proclamation  to  be  read  at  the  market-cross,  in 
which  the  Liturgy,  the   High  Commission,  &c., 
were  given  up,  and  declared  to  be  void  and  null; 
but,  as  it  contained  the  condition  of  signing  the 
old  Confession  of  Faith,  which  was  interpreted 
as  implying  the  abandonment  of   their   recent 
engagement,  the  Covenanters  instantly  protested 
against  it.    The  protest,  like  all  the  papers  issued 
by  that   party,   was  wonderfully   effective   and 
powerfully  woi-ded.     It  pointed  out  to  the  jeal- 
ous eyes  of  the  Scots  that,  by  subscribing  the 
Confession  as  now  urged,  they,  according  to  the 
royal  proclamation,  would  acquiesce  in  that  de- 
claration to  his  majesty's  absolute  will,  and  sub- 
mit to  accept  of  a  pardon  from  him,  which  pardon 
had  need  to  be  ratified  in  parliament;  and  this, 
they  said,  was  turning  tlieir  glory  into  shame,  by 
confessing  their  guiltiness  where  God  had  made 
them  guiltless.      Neither  party   now  would  or 
could  trust  the  other.    Charles  himself  had  signed 
the  new  bond,  though  it  contained  many  clauses 
altogether  repugnant  to  Arminianism,  and  it  was 
subscribed  at  Edinburgh  by  Hamilton,  Traquair, 
]\Iar,    Moray,    Haddington,  Lauderdale,   South- 
esk,  Napier,  Carmichael,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
lords  of  secret  council.     On  the  same  day  the 
marquis  proclaimed  his  majesty's  pleasure  that 
a  free  and  general  assembly  should  be  indicted, 
kept,  and  holden  at  Glasgow  on  the  21st  of  No- 
vember; and  immediately  after  this,  proclamation 
was  made  for  a  parliament  to  meet  at  Edinburgh 
upon  the  loth  of  May,  1630.     And  a  day  or  two 
after  these  proclamations  the  lords  of  the  council 
published  an  act  aj^proving  the  king's  discharge 
of  the  Service-book,  Book  of  Canons,  &c.,  and 
requiring  all  his  majesty's  subjects  to  subscribe 
the  Confession  of  Faith  as  now  offei'ed  to  them. 

The  marquis,  seeing  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  prevent  a  rupture  at  Glasgow,  advised 
Charles  to  hasten  his  warlike  preparations.    The 


'  Soon  after  this  we  find  a  friend  to  Charles's  govenunent  say- 
ing, "  And  because  there  be  divers  Scots  Covenanters  about 
court,  who  give  intelligence  (both  by  the  ordinary,  and  posters 
and  joumiers  for  Scotland),  a  course  slioukl  be  taken  tliat  the 
letters  may  be  opened ;  and  that  the  governor  of  Berwick  may 
give  order  for  some  strict  searching  and  examining  the  Scots 
travellers,"  (fee. — Ilardimcke  State  Papers. 


Scottish  bishops,  though  not  averse  to  the  has- 
tening on  of  a  war  of  religion,  pressed  Hamilton 
to  put  otf  the  meeting  of  the  general  assembly. 
The  marquis  acquainted  the  king  with  their  de- 
sire.    Charles,  in  reply,  told  him  that  he  should 
soon  receive  a  {xirticular  answer  from  my  Lord  of 
Canterbury  to  all  his  propositions  touching  the 
assembly.'-     In  another  letter  Charles  spoke  still 
more  openly  of  the  scheme  he  had  arranged  with 
Hamilton  for  sowing  discord  among  the  members 
of  the  assembly,  and  defeating  their  acts  by  pro- 
tests.     "As  for  the  general  assembly,"    writes 
the  king,  "though  I  can  expect  no  good  from  it, 
yet  I  hope  you  may  hinder  much  of  the  ill;  first 
by  putting  divisions  amongst  them  concerning 
the  legality  of  their  elections,  then  by  protesting 
against  their  tumultuary  proceedings."     But  in 
the  leaders  of  the  Covenant  Charles  had  to  deal 
with  enemies  as  wary  as  himself;   and  by  this 
time,  at  the  latest,  the  Scots  were  convinced  that 
the  questions  at  issue  must  be  settled  rather  by  a 
campaign  than  by  an  assembly.     Notwithstand- 
ing the  waylaying  of  the  posts,  and  the  carrying 
of  all  letters  to  Secretary  Coke,  their  friends  in 
England  contrived  now  and  then  to  send  them 
important  advices.     One  of  these,  in  relating  the 
warlike  preparations  of  Charles,  gave  an  account 
of  the  sympath}^  of  his  English  subjects.     This 
skilful  correspondent  went  on  to  inform  the  Scots 
that  Wentworth  had  made  large  ofFei'S  of  assist- 
ance to  the  king  from  Ireland — some  said  an 
army  of  16,000  men-— but  he  doubted  the  lord- 
deputy's  ability,  seeing  that  that  kingdom  was 
itself  in  an  unquiet  state.     The  Earl  of  Antrim 
had  been  presented  to  the  king  as  one  having 
gi-eat  power  in  Inland ;   and  shot  for  ordnance 
had  been  newly  cast,  and  flat-bottomed  boats  pre- 
pared for  the  landing  of  men  on  the  coast  of 
Scotland.     He  says,  "Wise  men  here  do  think 
that  the  king  is  resolved  to  hold  you  in  all  fair 
and  promising  ways  of  treaty,  until  he  hath  suf- 
ficiently fitted  himself  by  provisions  both  of  arms 
and  men,  and  then  you  may  look  for  no  other 
language  but  what  comes  from  the  mouth  of  the 
cannon:  be  assured,  if  the  king  can  bring  it  to 
this  pass,  he  will,  but  most  likely  he  will  not  be 
able:  yet  how  far  rewards,  pensions,  and  the  like, 
may  prevail,  either  to  sejiarate  you  amongst  your- 
selves, or  otherways  to  hire  a  foreigner  to  come 
upon  you  (if  his  domestic  subjects  will  not  be 
drawn  to  it),  it  is  hard   to  say;   good  wisdom, 
therefoi-e,  to  be  at  a  point  quickly,  whilst  God 
preserves  union  amongst  you."  ^ 

Although  Charles  had  dismissed  the  bishops 
from  the  offices  of  the  state,  he  had  left  them  in 
the  church;  and  the  Covenanters  held  that  Epis- 
copacy was  incompatible  with  the  existence  of 
liberal  institutions  and  the  true  worship  of  God— 


''  Jius/tKorth. 
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a  sentiment  which  was  echoed  beyond  the  Tweed. 
At  the  end  of  October  the  Earl  of  Rothes,  in  the 
name  of  the  Covenanters,  demanded  a  warrant 
for  citing  the  bishoj^s  to  aj^pear  as  criminals  be- 
fore the  general  assembly  at  Glasgow.  Hamilton 
replied  that  the  law  was  ojien  for  citing  all  such 
as  were  either  within  the  kingdom  or  without;  but 
he  declined  giving  the  warrant,  as  being  a  thing 
without  pi'ecedent :  and  it  was  enough,  he  said, 
that  he  did  not  protect  them  against  trial.  Upon 
this  repidse  the  Covenanters  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  who  took 
upon  them  to  issue  warrants  against  the  bishops.' 
As  one  of  the  signs  of  his  returning  favour, 
Charles  restored  the  session  or  term  to  his  good 
town  of  Edinburgh.  Hamilton  having  dealt  with 
all  the  lords  of  the  session  beforehand,  urged 
them  to  sign  the  king's  Confession  of  Faith:  two 
of  these  judges  absented  themselves,  four  posi- 
tively refused,  but  at  length  nine  of  the  fifteen 
signed;  and  from  that  moment  they  dui-st  hardly 
walk  the  streets,  for  fear  of  being  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  people.  Charles  remitted  to  the  marquis 
the  minutest  instructions  as  to  his  depoi-tment  at 
the  assembly,  and  pei-used  and  revised  the  open- 
ing speech  wliich  he  wjvs  to  deliver.  Hamilton 
required  the  king's  advocate  to  prepare  himself 
to  prove  that  Episcopacy  was  accoi-ding  to  the 
laws  of  Scotland;  but  the  advocate  answered  that 
his  conscience  woukl  not  permit  any  such  thing; 
that  he  judged  Episco])acy  to  be  contrary  both  to 
the  laws  of  Scotland  and  the  laws  of  the  church, 
and  also  to  God's  own  Word;  and  thereupon  the 
advocate  was  "prevailed  upon"  not  to  attenJ  the 
general  assembly  at  all.  Ou  the  17th  of  Novem- 
ber, the  marquis  arriveil  at  Glasgow  in  a  quiet 
and  peaceable  manner,  none  of  his  train  carrying 
with  them  any  prohibited  arms.  He  there  found 
letters  and  sundry  ])rotests  from  the  bishops,  wlio 
implored  him  to  keep  them  secret,  and  to  present 
them  seasonably,  before  they  or  their  cause  shouhl 
suffer  any  wrong  from  the  assemlily.  The  city 
of  Glasgow  being  filled  and  thronged  with  all 
sorts  of  people  on  the  day  appointed  by  the  king's 
proclamation  (the  21st  of  November,  1638),  the 
general  assembly  began  by  listening  to  a  very 
long  sermon  which  occupied  the  whole  forenoon. 
In  the  afternoon  they  would  have  proceeded  to 
the  choosing  of  a  moderator,  but  Hamilton,  who, 
as  king's  commissioner,  was  seated  upon  a  chair 
"  raised  eminent  above  the  rest,"  told  them  that 
thei'e  was  something  to  do  previously,  and  that 
was  the  reading  of  his  commission,  that  it  might 
be  understood  by  what  authority  he  sat  there. 
The  commission,  in  Latin,  was  accordingly  read, 
and  then  the  assembly  would  have  again  pro- 
ceeded to  tlie  choice  of  their  moderator:  but  the 
mai'quis  again  i)iterrupted  them,  and  desired  that 


his  majesty's  letter  to  the  general  assembly  should 
first  be  I'ead;  and  this  letter,  which  bore  the  date 
of  the  29th  of  October,  was  read  accordingly.  It 
was  very  short.  Charles  told  them  that  he  was 
not  ignorant  that  the  best  of  his  actions  had  been 
mistaken  by  many  of  his  subjects  in  his  ancient 
kingdom,  as  if  he  had  intended  innovation  in 
religion  and  laws;  yet,  considering  it  to  be  the 
special  duty  of  a  Christian  king  to  advance  God's 
glory  and  the  true  religion,  forgetting  what  was 
past,  he  had  seriously  taken  into  his  princely 
consideration  such  particulai-s  as  might  settle  re- 
ligion and  satisfy  all  his  good  subjects  of  the 
sincerity  of  his  intentions,  and  had  therefore  in- 
dicted this  present  free  general  assembly,  ap- 
pointing the  marquis  to  attend  the  same.-'  When 
this  reading  was  done,  Hamilton  stood  np  and 
made  his  opening  speech.  We  blush  for  the  un- 
fortunate victim  of  loyalty,  who  knew  all  his 
master's  insincerity,  and  who  had  advised  or  pre- 
scribed part  of  his  conduct,  when  we  find  him 
pui-suing  his  address  in  the  following  strain : — 
'*  For  the  professions  which  have  been  made  by 
our  siicred  sovereign  (whom  God  long  preserve 
over  us),  I  am  come  hither  by  his  connuaud,  to 
make  them  good  to  his  whole  people,  whom,  to 
his  grief,  he  hatli  found  to  have  lieen  iX)isoned  (by 
whom  I  know  not  well,  but  (n)d  forgive  them) 
with  mi.sconceits  of  his  intentions  concerning  the 
religion  professed  in  his  church  and  kingdom. 
But,  to  rectify  all  such  misconceptions  of  his  sul> 
jects,  his  majesty's  desire  is,  that,  before  this  a.s- 
sembly  proceed  to  anything  else,  his  subjects 
may  receive  an  ample  and  clear  satisfaction  in 
these  points,  wherein  his  majesty's  gi-acious  in- 
tentions have  been  misdoubted  or  glanced  at  by 
the  malevolent  aspects  of  such  a.s  are  afraid  that 
his  majesty's  good  subjects  should  see  liis  clear 
mind  through  any  other  ghu^ses  or  spectacles  than 
tliose  they  have  tempered  and  fitted  for  them." 
He  declai'ed  that  the  king  liis  nuxater  w;is  thor- 
oughly sincere,  intending  nothing  less  than  to 
keep  religiously  every  promise  he  had  made  to 
his  Scottish  subjects;  and  that  it  was  false,  foul, 
and  devilish,  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  inten- 
tions. Continuing,  Hamilton  said — "  His  maje.stv 
hath  commanded  me  thus  to  express  liis  heart 
to  all  his  good  subjects.  He  hath  seriously  con- 
sidered all  the  gi-ievances  of  his  subjects,  which 
have  been  jiresented  to  him  by  all  and  several  of 
their  jietitions,  remonstrances,  and  supplications 
exhibited  unto  himself,  his  commissioner,  and 
lords  of  his  secret  council,  and  hath  graciously 
granted  them  all;  and  as  he  hath  already gi-anted 
as  far  as  could  be  by  proclamation,  so  he  doth 
now  desire  that  his  subjects  may  be  assured  of 
them  by  acts  of  this  general  assembly,  and  after- 
wards by  acts  of  parliament  respective."' 
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The  noble  marquis  knew  that  while  he  was 
making  these  solemn  assertions  his  master  was 
I)repariug  gunj^owder  and  ball  for  his  good  sub- 
jects; and  so  also  knew  many  of  those  whom  he 
addressed.  The  assembly  then  proceeded  to  elect 
their  moderator,  but  Hamilton  stopped  them 
with  a  protest,  that  their  act  should  neither  pre- 
judice the  king's  prerogative  nor  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom,  nor  bar  the  king  from  taking  legal 
exceptions  against  the  person  elected  or  the  irre- 
gularity of  his  election.  After  this  delay  they 
chose  Alexander  Henderson,  minister  of  Leu- 
chars,  in  Fife,  who  in  many  essentials  was  the 
John  Knox  of  the  day.  Hamilton  would  here 
have  read  his  declinator  or  protest  against  their 
authority,  but  they  proceeded  to  the  election  of 
a  clerk-register.  The  person  chosen  was  Archi- 
bald Johnston,  clerk  of  their  tables,  at  Edin- 
burgh. Hamilton  protested  against  his  election, 
but  the  assembly  adhered  to  their  choice  ;  and 
Johnston,  after  making  a  short  speech,  declaring 
that  he  was  unworthy  of  the  charge,  yet  would 
not  be  wanting  to  do  his  best  for  "the  defence  of 
the  prerogative  of  the  Son  of  God,"  began  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  clerk.  On  the  following  day 
Hamilton  entered  a  fresh  j^rotest  against  the  re- 
turn of  lay  elders  to  the  assembly.  Charles  had 
reflected  deeply  ujjon  the  jealousies  likely  to 
arise  between  laymen  and  clergy;  and,  as  lay 
elders,  who,  at  the  Eeformation,  had  attended 
all  genei'al  assemblies,  had  been  disj^laced  by  his 
father,  he  thought  to  make  their  election  on  the 
present  occasion  appear  like  an  innovation.  But 
the  lords  of  the  tables,  who  had  organized  this 
mighty  resistance,  were  resolved  not  to  trust  en- 
tirely to  the  spirit  and  courage  of  the  preachers; 
and,  besides,  they  were  not  very  anxious  that  the 
tyranny  of  the  Presbytery  should  be  substituted 
for  the  tyranny  of  Episcopacy.  They  had,  there- 
fore, taken  care  to  preserve  that  part  of  the  origi- 
nal constitution  of  the  Reformed  National  church, 
by  which  the  laity  were  associated  with  the  clergy 
in  its  government.  Hereupon  the  proctoi-,  or 
commissioner  for  the  bishops,  declined  the  juris- 
diction of  the  assembly,  as  not  being  a  purely 
ecclesiastical  body.  Regardless  of  this  declina- 
tor, the  assembly  proceeded  to  open  their  accu- 
sation, the  moderator  Henderson,  in  a  short 
speech,  deploring  the  obstinacy  of  the  bishops' 
hearts  who  had  betrayed  no  sign  of  remorse  and 
sorrow  for  their  wicked  courses.  Hamilton,  after 
insisting  on  the  reading  of  their  jjrotest,  called 
the  charges  a  libel  against  the  bishops,  an  infa- 
mous and  scurrilous  libel.  On  this  one  of  the 
clerks  of  session  thundered  out  a  verbal  protes- 
tation that  they  would  pursue  these  charges 
against  the  bishops  so  long  as  they  had  lives  and 
fortunes.  Thereupon  Hamilton  protested  in  his 
turn,  and  discharged  the  bishops'  proctor  from 


giving  appearance  for  the  bishops  before  the 
assembly;  and,  finding  the  utter  impossibility  of 
shielding  those  prelates  from  the  pi-osecution,  he 
determined  to  dissolve  the  assembly  on  the  very 
next  day.  In  the  course  of  this  same  day  he 
wrote  a  memorable  letter  to  the  king,  cursing  his 
country  for  its  non-compliance  Avith  his  majesty's 
will.  The  sincerity  of  Hamilton  has  been  called  in 
question,  but  we  think  upon  insufficient  grounds. 
The  fact  is,  he  was  afterwards  htited  ami  calum- 
niated by  the  Royalists,  who  thought  that  he  had 
done  too  little;  and  he  was  hunted  to  the  scaffold 
by  the  Parliamentarians  and  the  Presbyterians, 
who  felt  that  he  had  done  too  much. 

■^  Most  saci-ed  sovereign,"  says  the  marciuis, 
"when  I  consider  the  many  great  and  most  ex- 
traordinary favours  which  your  majesty  hath  been 
pleased  to  confer  upon  me,  if  you  were  not  my 
sovereign,  gratitude  would  oblige  me  to  labour 
faithfully,  and  that  to  the  utmost  of  my  power, 
to  manifest  my  thankfulness.  Yet  so  unfortu- 
nate have  I  been  in  this  unlucky  country,  that, 
though  I  did  prefer  your  service  before  all 
worldly  considerations,  nay,  even  strained  my 
conscience  in  some  points,  by  subscribing  the 
negative  confession,  yet  all  hath  been  to  small 
purpose;  for  I  have  missed  my  end  in  not  being 
able  to  make  your  majesty  as  considerable  a  party 
as  will  be  able  to  curb  the  insolency  of  this  rebel- 
lious nation,  without  assistance  from  England,  and 
greater  charge  to  your  majesty  than  this  miserable 
country  is  worth.  As  I  shall  answer  to  God  at 
the  last  day,  I  have  done  my  best,  though  the  suc- 
cess has  proven  so  bad  as  I  think  myself  of  all 
men  living  most  miserable,  in  finding  that  I  have 
been  so  useless  a  servant  to  him  to  whom  I  owe  so 
much.  And,  seeing  this  may  perhaps  be  the  last 
letter  that  ever  I  shall  have  the  happiness  to 
write  to  your  majesty,  I  shall,  therefore,  in  it 
discharge  my  duty  so  far  as  freely  to  express  my 
thoughts  in  such  things  as  I  do  conceive  con- 

cerneth  your  service LTpon  the  whole 

matter  your  majesty  has  been  grossly  abused  by 
my  lords  of  the  clergy,  by  bringing  in  those 
things  in  this  church  not  in  the  ordinary  and 
legal  way.  For  the  truth  is,  this  action  of  theirs 
is  not  justifiable  by  the  laws  of  this  kingdom; 
their  pride  was  great,  but  their  folly  greater." 
He  proceeds  to  draw  characters  (not  without  point 
and  smartness)  of  the  principal  bishops,  minis- 
ters, and  counsellors  of  Scotland.  Of  the  bishops 
he  frankly  says — "It  will  be  found  that  .some  of 
them  have  not  been  of  the  best  lives,  as  St.  An- 
drews, Brechin,  Argyle,  Aberdeen ;  too  many  of 
them  inclined  to  simony."  Of  the  ministers  he 
shows  that  not  one  enjoys  popularity,  or  is  able 
and  willing  to  carry  the  king  through  with  his 
pi'ojeets.  He  describes  the  INIarquis  of  Huntly  as 
being    "not  only  Popish ly  inclined,  but  even  a 
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direct  Roman  Catholic;"  "but  howsoever,"  con- 
tinues Hamilton,  "  this  I  am  sure  of,  since  my 
coming  here  he  hath  proved  a  faithful  servant  to 
you ;  and  I  am  confident  will  be  of  greater  use, 
when  your  majesty  shall  take  arms  in  your  hand." 
The  Earl  of  Ai'gyle,  whom  Charles  had  recently 
otiFended  in  a  wilful  manner,  was  the  only  man 
cried  up  in  Scotland  as  a  true  patriot,  a  loyal  sub- 
ject, a  faithful  counsellor,  and,  above  all,  rightly 
set  for  the  preservation  of  the  purity  of  religion. 
With  a  correct  estimate  of  Aj-gyle's  character 
and  means,  Hamilton  goes  on  to  say,  "  He  must 
be  well  looked  to ;  for  it  fears  me  he  will  ])rove 
the  dangerousest  man  in  this  state :  he  is  so 
far  from  favouring  Episcopal  government,  that, 
with  all  his  soul,  he  wishes  it  totally  abolished." 
Of  the  men  who  were  to  ride  upon  the  whirl- 
wind and  direct  the  storm,  the  letter  says  much. 
It  names  Montrose  as  being  then  the  hottest 
of  tlie  Covenanters.  "  Now,  for  the  Covenanters, 
I  shall  only  say  this  in  general — they  may  all 
be  ])laced  in  one  roll  as  the)^  now  .stand.  But 
certainly,  sir,  those  that  have  botli  broached  the 
business,  and  still  hold  it  aloft,  are  Rothes, 
Balmerino,  Lindsay,  Lothian,  Loudon,  Tester, 
Cranston.  There  are  many  othei's  as  forward  in 
show;  amongst  whom  none  more  vainli/  foolish 
than  Montrose.  But  the  above  mentioned  are 
the  main  contrivers.  The  gentry,  burghs,  and 
ministers  have  their  ringleaders  too.  It  will  be 
too  long  to  set  down  all  their  names."  In  the 
same  remarkable  letter  Hamilton  shows  the  king 
how  he  may  best  carry  on  the  war  against  his 
Scots  subjects,  blockade  their  ])orts,  and  ruin 
their  trade.  But,  in  the  meanwhile,  all  things 
ai*e  to  be  done  covertly.  The  Scots  are  not  to 
know  that  they  are  to  be  reduced  to  obedience 
by  force  of  arms — they  ai-e  to  know  nothing  of 
the  blow  until  it  is  struck.  He  observes  that  the 
presence  of  a  commissioner  or  lord-de])uty  in 
Scotland  is  indispensable;  "whei'e,"he  continues, 
"you  will  find  a  man  I  cannot  possiblj'  say,  un- 
less your  majesty  send  the  Duke  of  Lennox :  as 
for  the  Marquis  of  Huntly,  certainly  he  may  be 
trusted  by  you,  but  whether  fitly  or  no,  I  cannot 
say.  If  I  keep  my  life  {though  ne.rt  hell  I  hate 
this  place),  if  you  think  me  worthy  of  employ- 
ment, I  shall  not  weary  till  the  government  be 
again  set  right ;  and  then  I  will  forswear  this 
country.  As  for  your  majesty's  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh, it  was  a  most  shameful  thing  it  should 
have  been  so  neglected.  I  cannot  promise  that 
it  shall  be  defended,  yet  I  hope  that  they  shall 
not  take  it  but  by  an  hostile  act.  Some  few  men 
I  have  stolen  in,  but,  as  yet,  cannot  get  one  mus- 
ket put  there,  nor  one  yard  of  match.  I  have 
trusted,  iov  a  time,  the  same  man  that  was  in  it, 
and  perhaps  your  majesty  will  think  tliis  strange 
that  I  have  done  so ;  yet  necessity  forced  me  to 


it."  He  concludes  the  letter  by  more  abuse  of 
his  native  country: — "I  have  now  only  this  one 
suit  to  your  majesty,  that  if  my  sons  live  they 
may  be  bred  in  England,  and  made  happy  by 
service  in  the  court;  and  if  they  prove  not  loyal 
to  the  crown,  my  curse  be  on  them.  I  wish  my 
daughters  be  never  married  in  Scotland.  I  hum- 
bly recommend  my  brother  to  your  favour.'' ' 

The  morning  after  writing  this  very  un-Scot- 
tish  letter  to  the  king,  Hamilton  summoned  the 
lords  of  the  council  and  told  them,  with  veiy  little 
jieriphrasis,  that  he  was  necessitated  to  dissolve 
the  assembly,  and  then  tried  hard  to  make  them 
all  concur  with  him  as  to  the  necessity.  The 
Earl  of  Argyle  asked  if  he,  the  lord-commis- 
sionei',  was  to  desii'e  the  Scottish  council's  appro- 
bation of  what  he  intended,  or  not  ?  The  mar- 
quis replied  that  his  instructions  from  his  master 
were  clear  and  positive,  and  thei-efore  it  was  not 
in  his  j)ower  to  permit  any  debate  as  to  what  he 
should  do  or  not  do,  but  he  only  desired  their 
concurrence  and  advice  as  to  the  manner  of  doing 
it.  After  two  houi-s  of  discourse,  which  elicited 
no  clear  advice  fi-ora  any  mendier  of  the  council, 
he  proceeded  to  the  church  where  the  assembly 
sat.  Tliere  he  remained  for  some  time  a  silent 
witness  of  their  debates;  but  when  they  were 
about  to  put  it  to  the  vote,  whether  that  assembly 
was  not  free  and  perfect,  notwithstanding  the 
bishops'  protests,  knowing  well  how  the  vote 
would  run,  he  suddenly  rose  up,  and,  in  a  speech 
of  gi'eat  length  and  considerable  eloquence — not 
wholly  destitute  of  liome-truths — in  his  majesty's 
name,  dissolved  them,  and  forbade  their  further 
proceedings,  under  pain  of  trea.son.  Henderson, 
the  moderator,  and  tlie  Earl  of  Rothes,  told  him 
that  they  were  sorry  he  was  going  to  leave  them, 
but  their  consciences  bore  them  witness  they  had 
done  nothing  amiss,  and  therefore  they  wouUl 
I  not  desert  the  work  of  Ciod  ;  albeit,  "  in  its  due 
liTie  and  subordination  they  acknowledge  their 
I  duty  of  obedience  to  the  king."  Hamilton  then 
'  hastened  back  to  the  council.  The  Karl  of  Argyle 
J  told  him  in  plain  language  that  he  wouhl  t;ike 
I  the  Covenant  and  recognize  the  assembly;  but 
most  of  the  council  pretended  to  be  satisfied  with 
I  the  conduct  of  the  marquis;  and  yet  he  dui-st  not 
i  offer  to  their  signature  the  proclamation  for  dis- 
solving the  assembly,  for  fear  of  a  refusal,  "  not 
having  tried  them  all  in  it  befoi'ehand."  The  next 
morning,  however,  he  got  them  all  to  sign  it, 
except  Argyle,  and  then  sent  it  to  be  read  at  the 
market-cross  at  Glasgow.  But  again  the  Cove- 
nanters were  ready  with  their  prote.st,  which  was 
read  and  affixed  immediately  after  it. 

Hamilton  now  urged  the  king  to  conijiiete  liis 
j)reparations.  Laud,  however,  in  a  letter  dated 
the  7th  of  December,  told  him  that  "the  jealousies 
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of  giving  the  Covenanters  umbrage  too  soon  had 
made  jjreparatious  so  hite,"but  that  he,  the  arch- 
bishop, had  called,  and  was  daily  calling  upon 
his  majesty  to  make  more  haste.  Laud  was  fu- 
rious against  the  assembly.  "  Never,"  he  says, 
"were  there  more  gross  absurdities,  nor  half  so 
many,  in  so  short  a  time  committed  in  any  public 
meeting;  and  for  a  national  assembly,  never  did 
the  chui-ch  of  Christ  see  the  like." ' 

Meanwhile  the  assembly  continued  its  prose- 
cution of  the  bishops.  UjDon  the  dejjartxu'e  of 
Hamilton,  the  Earl  of  Argyle  openly  declared 
himself  their  head,  and  sat  constantly  with  them 
in  the  assembly,  not  as  a  member,  but  as  their 
chief  director.  In  brief  time  they  condemned  all 
the  Arminiau  tenets  whatsoever — declared  Epis- 
copal government  to  be  for  ever  abolished — and 
])assed  many  other  acts  of  an  equally  sweeping 
character.  Not  satisfied  with  merely  depriving 
the  bishops,  they  excommunicated  the  greater  part 
of  them,  together  with  the  few  preachers  that 
adhered  to  them,  and  all  their  fautors  or  abettors.- 
In  spite  of  Hamilton's  real  or  affected  dread  of 
assassination,  the  Covenanters  quietly  allowed 
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him  to  return  to  England,  whitlier  he  went  to  di- 
rect the  hostile  preparations  against  them.  Char- 
les thundered  out  fresh  proclamations,  annulling 
all  the  proceedings  of  the  assembly,  which  were 


I  Rushworth.  In  his  letter  Laud  says,  quaintly,  that  Mr. 
Alexander  Henderson,  "who  went  all  this  while  for  a  quiet  and 
well-spirited  man,  hath  showed  himself  a  most  violent  and 
passionate  man,  and  a  moderator  without  moderation." 

-  Lord  Hailes,  Memorials. 

3  Halberts:— I,  2,  time  of  Charles  I.;  3,  time  of  Charles  II. 
Pikes: — 1,  2,  3,  time  of  James  I.;  4,  time  of  Charles  I.;  5,  6,  7, 
time  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  8,  9,  10,  time  of  Charles  H. 


met,  as  usual,  by  counter  -  protests.  Nor  were 
the  Covenanters  slower  than  the  king  in  their 
military  preparations.  As  early  as  the  month  of 
July  they  had  made  a  magazine  of  i)ikes,  halberts, 
and  muskets.  Early  in  December  it  was  known 
that  one  Barnes,  a  merchant  of  Edinburgh,  had 
brought  some  6000  muskets  out  of  Holland  :  the 
ship  which  carried  these  arms  was  stopped  by  the 
government  of  the  United  Provinces;  but  the 
King  of  France,  the  loving  brother  of  Charles's 
queen,  got  the  vessel  freed  and  sent  to  a  French 
port,  as  if  the  muskets  were  for  his  own  use,  and, 
from  the  French  ]:)ort,  ship  and  arms  were  for- 
warded to  Leith.  If  the  reports  of  their  enemies 
are  to  be  believed,  the  artillery  of  the  kirk  was 
louder  than  that  of  armies.  One  minister  of  repute 
is  said  to  have  declared  that  all  Scotchmen  who 
had  not  subscribed  the  Covenant  were  atheists ; 
another  in  his  sermon  wished  that  he  and  all  the 
bishops  were  at  sea  together  in  a  rotten  boat,  for  he 
could  be  content  to  lose  his  own  life  so  that  the 
pi-iests  of  Baal  should  perish.  They  refused  the 
communion  to  such  as  had  not  subscribed  their 
Covenant,  nor  would  they  permit  baptism  to  be 
administered  by  any  but  ministers  of  their  own 
body.  At  the  same  time  the  sui^reme  table,  or 
committee  in  Edinburgh,  issued  its  instructions 
to  the  ])rovincial  tables  and  presbyteries,  all  so 
thoroughly  organized  that  the  business  was  trans- 
acted with  more  than  the  regularity  of  an  old 
government ;  every  man  of  an  age  to  bear  arms 
was  taught  the  use  of  them,  drilled,  and  trained 
to  the  duties  of  a  soldier ;  the  Scottish  officers, 
whom  poverty  or  love  of  adventure,  or  religious 
enthusiasm,  had  carried  abroad  to  fight  for  the 
Dutch,  for  the  Protestants  of  Germany,  for  the 
glorious  Swede — the  men  wlio  had  grown  gray 
in  arms,  who  had  witnessed  and  contributed  to 
the  dazzling  victories  of  the  Lion  of  the  North — 
hastened  back  to  their  native  hills  and  gave  all 
the  weight  of  their  military  experience  to  the 
popuhu'  party.  The  article  in  which  Scotland 
had  ever  been  most  deficient  was  money;  but 
on  the  present  occasion,  excited  by  their  preachers, 
the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  and  other  towns  gave 
in  voluntary  donations ;  the  nobility  in  many  in- 
stances sent  their  plate  to  be  coined ;  the  mer- 
chants settled  in  foreign  countries,  particulai-ly 
in  France  and  Holland,  remitted  specie,  or  am- 
munition, or  arms.  The  worldly  wise  among 
them  suggested  that  aid  might  be  obtained  from 
the  Lutheran  princes  of  Germany — from  the 
Kings  of  France  and  Spain;  but  the  preachers  and 
the  godly  declared  that  it  would  be  refusing  the 
protection  of  Heaven,  and  leaning  on  the  broken 
reed  of  Egypt,  to  acce2:)t  assistance  from  heretics 
and  Eomau  Catholics.  Still,  however,  some  of 
the  leaders  thought  that  some  French  money 
would  do  no  harm  to  the  cause,  and  it  was  se- 
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cretly  arranged  with  Richelieu  that  the  Fi'euch 
ambas-sador  at  London  should  pay  100,000  crowns 
to  General  Leslie,  whom  they  had  appointed  their 
commander-in-chief. 

And  in  what  state  were  the  finan- 
ces and  the  other  means  of  the  king? 
We  are  told  very  clearly  by  the  Earl  of  North- 
umberland, in  a  letter  addressed  to  Wentworth, 
and  dated  in  the  month  of  January : — "  I  assure 
yom-  lordship,  to  my  understanding,  with  sor- 
row I  speak  it,  we  are  altogether  in  as  ill  a  pos- 
ture to  invade  others  or  to  defend  ourselves  as 
we  were  a  twelvemonth  since,  which  is  more 
than  any  man  can  imagine  that  is  not  an  eye- 
witness of  it.  The  discontents  here  at  home  do 
i-ather  increase  than  lessen,  there  being  no  course 
taken  to  give  any  kind  of  satisfaction.  The  king's 
coifere  were  never  emptier  than  at  this  time,  and 
to  us  that  have  the  honour  to  be  near  about  him, 
no  way  is  yet  known  how  he  will  find  means 
either  to  maintain  or  begin  a  war  without  the 
help  of  his  peoj)le."'  By  the  beginning  of  the 
year  Charles  had  named  his  captains  and  general 
officers,  had  issued  orders  to  the  lords-lieutenants 
to  muster  the  trained  bands  of  their  several 
counties,  had  borrowed  money  from  all  that 
would  lend,  and  suspended  the  payment  of  all 
pensions  and  allowances.  On  the  1.5th  of  Feli- 
ruary  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  nobility,  telling 
them  that  the  late  disorders  in  Scotland,  begim 
upon  j)reteuce  of  religion,  were  now  grown  to  such 
a  height  that  he  had  rea.son  to  take  into  his 
consideration  the  defence  and  safety  of  his  king- 
dom of  England  ;  and,  therefore,  upon  consulta- 
tion with  liis  privy  council  (he  did  not  even 
name  a  })arliament),  he  had  resolved  to  repair  in 
his  own  royal  person  to  the  northern  parts  of  this 
his  kingdom,  to  resist  any  invasion  that  might 
happen.  He  added  "  And  withal  [we]  hereby 
do  require  you  to  attend  our  royal  person  and 
standai'd  at  our  city  of  York,  on  the  1st  day  of 
April  next  ensuing,  with  such  equipage  and  such 
forces  as  your  birth,  honour,  and  interest  in  the 
commonalty  doth  oblige  you  to,"  &c.  "  And  we 
do,  and  have  reason  to  expect  from  you  a  per- 
formance hereof,  and  these  our  lettei-s  shall  be  as 
sufficient  and  effectual  a  warrant  and  discharge 
unto  you  to  put  yourself  and  such  as  shall  attend 
you,  into  arms  and  order  as  aforesaid,  as  if  you 
were  authorized  thereunto  under  our  great  seal 
of  England."-  He  made  an  attempt,  through  the 
agency  of  Colonel  Gage,  to  procure  a  foreign  army 
of  GOOO  foot  and  400  horse  from  the  archduke, 
in  return  for  which  he  engaged  to  permit  the 
raising  annually  in  Ireland  recruits  for  the  armies 
of  Spain;  but  this  negotiation  failed  because  the 
archduke  could  not  spare  so  many  disciplined 
troops.     He  called  upon  the  judges  and  lawyers 

'  Styaffunl  Letttrs.  -  Jiufliuuilh. 


and  servants  of  the  crown  to  contribute  to  the 
expenses  of  the  war  out  of  their  salaries  ;  and  he 
required  from  many  of  the  gentry  payments  to 
excuse  their  per.sonal  attendance  in  the  campaign. 
The  clergy  of  the  Establishment  were  tolerably 
liberal — in  some  places  exceedingly  so — for  they 
considered  the  war,  which  some  irreverently 
called  a  war  about  lawn  sleeves,  a  holy  war. 
The  name  of  every  clergyman  who  refused  or 
was  unable  to  contribute  was  especially  certified 
and  returned  to  Ai'chbishop  Laud.  And  while 
Laud  and  the  king  called  upon  the  clerg}^  and 
all  good  Prote-stants,  the  queen  called  upon  all 
the  English  Catholics.  We  have  already  shown 
how  the  religious  intolerance  of  the  Puritans 
prevented  the  Catholics  from  becoming  ])atriots. 
The  latter  were  exceedingly  well  inclined  to 
assist  the  king  against  the  Scots,  and,  disregard- 
ing the  danger  they  thereby  incurred,  they  held 
a  public  meeting  in  London  for  the  piu-jjose  of 
recommending  all  their  brethi'en  to  subscribe. 
The  pope's  nuncio  presided  at  this  meeting,  and 
thus  more  than  ever  gave  a  Papistical  character  to 
the  war. 

The  secret  correspondence  established  between 
the  Covenantei-s  and  the  English  ])atriots  became 
closer  and  more  active  than  before:  the  Scots 
had  friends  and  agents  in  Loudon,  in  all  the 
counties,  in  the  army,  and  even  in  the  very 
court:  their  counter-jtroclamations  were  circula- 
ted throughout  England;  their  proceedings  in  tlie 
general  assembly,  in  council,  and  in  the  field, 
were  all  reported  in  the  minutest  detail  to  jjatieut 
and  sympathizing  auditors.^  The  silenced  min- 
isters— silent  no  longer  —  proclaimed  that  the 
Scots  had  begun  the  good  fight ;  and  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  every  English  subject  that  loved 
liberty  and  the  true  religion,  to  make  common 
cause  with  them,  instead  of  opposing  them. 
Nor  were  Charles's  endeavoure  to  sow  dissen- 
sions among  the  Scottish  nobles  who  had  taken 
the  Covenant  attended  with  much  more  success 
than  his  attempts  to  excite  jealousy  in  the  Eng- 
lish against  the  Scots.  Even  English  gold  lost 
its  value  in  their  eyes  when  put  in  the  scale  with 
religion :  and  it  must  be  remembered  Charles 
had  not  much  gold  to  give.  We  jwssess  many 
remarkable  j)apers,  both  of  a  public  and  jirivate 
nature,  in  which  the  Presbyterian  ministei-s  ex- 
hort the  nobUity  to  firmness  and  unanimity,  and 
the  nobles  exhort  one  another  to  constancy  in 

■•  "Their  remonstrances,  declarations,  and  ]>ani)i1ilets  were 
disj)ersed,  and  their  emissaries  and  agents  insiniiateil  into  the 
company  of  all  who  were  in  any  way  discoutentwl  or  galled  at 
the  proceetlings  of  the  st,it«  of  England.  The  gentlemen  wlio 
had  l)een  imprisoned  for  the  loan,  or  distrained  for  the  ship- 
money,  or  otherwise  disoblige<l,  had  applications  made  to  them 
from  the  Covenanters,  and  secretly  favoured  and  a£sigt«d  their 
designs;  so  did  ninny  otliers,  especially  those  inclines!  to  the 
Presbyterian  government,  or  whom  the  public  proceedings  Lad 
t  anywi&e  distasted."'— ir/nlt/oci-. 
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this  great  cause.  Many  of  them  are  written  with 
extraordinay  power  and  eloquence. 

It  was  the  burning  zeal  and  eloquence  of  men 
like  these  that  kept  the  Covenant  together,  and 
that  impelled  the  people  to  daring  and  extreme 
acts.  Without  awaiting  the  attack  of  the  king, 
they  fell  upon  every  castle  and  stronghold  he  pos- 
sessed in  Scotland,  and  took  them  all  with  the 
exception  of  Caerlaverock.  As  early  as  the  mouth 
of  March,  before  Charles  had  begun  his  journey 
to  Yoi-k,  Genei'al  Leslie,  M'ith  1000  musketeers, 
surprised  and  took  Edinburgh  Castle  without 
losing  a  single  man.  On  the  next  day  Dumbar- 
ton Castle,  the  second,  or  rather,  in  strength,  the 
tirst  fortress  of  the  kingdom,  was  delivered  over 
to  the  pi'ovost  of  the  town,  a  zealous  Covenan- 
ter; and  the  castle  of  Dalkeith,  wherein  were 
lodged  the  regalia,  together  with  a  store  of  am- 
munition and  arms,  was  surrendered  by  Traquair, 
the  lord-treasui'er.'  The  people,  who  were  chiefly 
led  in  this  enterprise  by  the  Earls  of  Rothes  and 
Balmerino,  seized  the  crown,  sceptre,  and  sword, 
and  carried  them  away  in  gi-eat  joy  and  triumph 
— Traquair  admits,  with  all  the  reverence  they 
could  show — and  deposited  them  in  Edinburgh 
(Jastle.  The  Marquis  of  Himtly,  who  had  un- 
dertaken to  secure  all  the  north  for  the  king, 
bad  risen  in  arms ;  but  7000  men  collected  from 
the  counties  near  the  Tay,  and  commanded  by 
Leslie  and'  Montrose,  soon  overthrew  him.  Les- 
lie forced  the  Covenant  upon  the  university  of 
Aberdeen,  and  returned  to  Edinburgh,  carrying 
Huntly  with  him  as  an  hostage. 

The  Marcjuis  of  Hamilton  was  sent  into  the 
Frith  of  Forth  with  a  considerable  fleet  and  5000 
land  troops.  He  had  engaged  to  take  Leith,  the 
j)ort  of  Edinburgh;  but  the  Covenanters,  well 
aware  of  his  coming,  had  prepared  him  a  hot 
reception.  The  fortifications  of  Leith  had  been 
much  neglected :  now,  volunteers  of  all  ranks 
hurried  to  repair  them ;  men  of  the  noblest  birth 
worked  like  masons  on  the  bastions,  and  ladies 
assisted  them  in  carrying  materials.  When  Ha- 
milton appeared,  Leith  was  safe,  and  so  was  the 
capital,  at  least  on  that  side.  He  reconnoitred 
both  sides  of  the  frith,  but  saw  no  hopes  of  effect- 
ing a  landing  anywhei-e,  for  20,000  armed  men 
were  distributed  along  the  coasts,  the  sea-ports 
and  inlets  were  protected  by  batteries;  and  he 
was  soon  fain  to  land  his  troops,  which  had  al- 
ready become  very  sickly  and  very  mutinous,  on 
the  Isle  of  May  and  the  other  islets  in  the  frith, 
whei'e  there  were  no  inhabitants,  no  enemies  to 
encounter,  but  solan  geese  and  other  sea-fowl. 
Here,  again,  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  pi'ove 
that  Hamilton  was  betraying  the  king.  It  is 
said,  for  example,  that  he  was  holding  a  secret 
correspondence  with  the  Covenanters — that  he 
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i-eceived  a  visit  from  his  mother,  herself  a  rigid 
Covenanter,  which  caused  the  rest  to  believe 
that  the  son  of  such  a  mother  would  do  them  no 
harm.  But  it  appears  to  us  that  Hamilton,  who 
h.ad  never  shown  any  gi-eat  military  talent,  and 
who  was  leading  a  small  and  wretched  force,  which 
had  been  pressed  and  carried  on  board  ship  as 
soon  as  caught,  was  really  not  in  a  condition  to  do 
much  more  than  he  did.  On  the  27th  of  March, 
the  anniversary  of  his  coronation,  Charles  began 
his  journey  northward,  travelling  in  a  coach  with 
the  Duke  of  Lennox  and  the  Earl  of  Holland. 
On  the  30th  he  arrived  at  Yoi-k,  where  the  no- 
bility attended  with  their  armed  retinues  accord- 
ing to  his  summons,  and  where  Sir  Thomas  Wid- 
derington,  the  recorder,  delivered  to  him  a  most 
fulsome  speech,  telling  him  that  he  had  estab- 
lished his  thi'one  upon  two  columns  of  diamond, 
namely,  piety  and  justice — the  one  of  which  gave 
him  to  God,  the  other  to  men — and  that  all  his 
subjects  were  most  happy  between  the  two 
columns.  "  This  king's  good  nature,"  says  a 
somewhat  ill-natm-ed  historian,  "never  more  ap- 
peai'ed  than  in  his  necessities ;  so  that  when  he 
came  to  York,  by  proclamation  he  recalled  thirty- 
one  monopolies  and  patents,  formei-ly  granted  by 
him,  he  not  before  understanding  how  grievous 
they  were  to  his  subjects."^  Whitelock  says  that 
these  grants  and  patents  which  Charles  had  for- 
merly passed,  to  the  great  grievance  of  his  people, 
were  mostly  in  favour  of  Scotchmen.  He  also  at 
York  exacted  an  oath  from  all  the  nobility  and 
officers  about  him,  whether  Scotch  or  English, 
that  they  would  be  faithful  and  obedient,  that 
they  abhorred  all  rebellions,  and  more  especially 
such  as  rose  out  of  religion,  and  that  they  had 
not,  and  would  never  have  any  correspondence 
or  intelligence  with  the  rebellious  Covenanters. 
On  the  29th  of  April  the  king  took  his  farewell 
of  York,  telling  the  recorder  and  the  municipal 
authorities  in  set  speech,  that  he  had  never  found 
the  like  true  love  from  the  city  of  London,  to 
which  he  had  given  so  many  marks  of  his  favour. 
At  Durham  he  was  welcomed  by  the  bishop,  who 
feasted  his  majesty  for  some  time.  At  every 
resting-place  he  was  joined  by  a  certain  number 
of  horse  and  foot,  levied  in  those  parts ;  but  the 
progress  was  more  illustrious  than  the  march, 
and  the  soldiers  were  the  least  part  of  the  army, 
and  least  consulted  with.  From  the  time  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  right  bank  of  the  Tweed,  and  en- 
camped with  his  army  in  an  open  field  near 
Berwick,  some  days  were  spent  in  reviews  and 
parades,  and  altercations  and  quarrels  among  the 
leaders.  He  had  chosen  to  make  the  Earl  of 
Arundel,  the  bashaw,  his  general — "a  man," 
says  Clarendon,  "  who  was  thought  to  be  made 
choice  of  for  his  negative  qualities.     He  did  not 
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love  the  Scots;  he  did  not  love  the  Puritans; 
which  qualifications  were  allayed  by  another  ne- 
gative— he  did  not  love  anybody  else;  but  he  was 
tit  to  keep  the  state  of  it;  and  his  rank  was  such 
that  no  man  would  decline  the  serving  under 
him."'  The  lieutenant-general  was  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  the  king- 
dom and  the  darling  of  the  soldiery.  The  Earl 
of  Holland,  "  a  man  fitter  for  a  show  than  a 
field,"  was  general  of  the  horse.  The  latter  force 
was  estimated  at  3260,  the  infantry  at  19,614, 
without  counting  the  foot  companies  under  Ham- 
ilton, or  the  two  garrisons  at  Berwick  and  Car- 
lisle, and  there  was  an  abundant  supply  of  wax- 
like stores  and  a  good  train  of  artillei-y.  To  the 
eye,  all  this  formed  an  imposing  array,  but  there 
was  disaffection  and  contrariety  of  opinion  at  head- 
quarters, and  the  majority  of  the  men  were  al- 
together averse  to  the  war  and  to  the  system 
which  had  produced  it. 

On  the  other  side  the  Scots  were  unanimous, 
and  Leslie,  as  a  commander,  was  certainly  supe- 
rior to  any  of  the  English  generals.  Having 
secured  the  country  behind  them,  he  boldly  ad- 
vanced to  the  Borders,  and  on  the  30th  of  May 
he  took  up  a  position  within  a  few  miles  of 
Charles's  camjj.  Thence,  that  the  English  people 
might  have  no  jealousy  of  an  invasion,  he  issued 
jn'oclamations,  repeating  that  the  Scots  had  no 
intention  of  doing  harm — had  every  wish  to  do 
good — that  they  implored  the  good  o])iuion  of 
their  brethren  in  England,  and  that,  for  the  pre- 
sent, they  would  not  cross  the  frontier  line  of 
their  own  country.  At  first,  when  Leslie  arrived 
at  Dunglas,  and  Monroe  at  Kelso,  they  scarcely 
had  between  them  8000  men,  but  they  were  rein- 
forced every  day,  the  preachers  being  the  best 
of  recruiting  sergeants.  They  called  ujion  every 
true  Scot,  in  the  name  of  God  and  his  country,  to 
seek  the  enemies  of  their  king,  as  well  as  of  them- 
selves, the  prelates  and  Papists;  they  denounced 
the  curse  of  Meroz  against  all  who  came  not  to 
the  helji  of  the  Ijord  and  his  champions.  They 
had  chosen  for  the  motto  on  their  new  banners, 
"For  Christ's  Crown  and  the  Covenant;"  and  as 
Charles  hesitated  and  wavered,  they  were  allowed 
time  to  collect  20,000  men  under  this  ensign. 

At  last,  on  Monday,  the  3d  of  June,  the  Earl 
of  Holland,  "that  ill  chosen  general  of  the  Eng- 
lish hoi-se,"  crossed  the  Tweed  near  Twisell — 
once  famed  for  a  more  patriotic  warfare" — to  fall 
upon  the  division  of  the  Scots  that  lay  at  Kelso. 
He  tot)k  with  him  nearly  all  the  cavalry,  and 
3000  foot,  but  he  left  the  infantry  three  miles  be- 
liind  him.  When  he  reached  Maxwellheugli,  a 
height  above  Kelso,  he  perceived  what  he  cousi- 

'  Hialory  of  the  Qreot  Rebellion. 
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dered  or  affected  to  consider  a  very  great  armv, 
advantageously  posted.  The  Scots  threw  out  1 50 
horse  and  5000  or  6000  foot  to  bar  his  farther 
progi-ess.  Holland  thereupon  sent  them  a  trum- 
pet, commanding  them  to  retreat,  and  not  to  cross 
the  Borders,  which  they  had  promised  not  to  do 
by  proclamation.  They  asked  whose  trumpet 
this  was?  The  man  said.  My  Lord  Holland's. 
Then,  said  the  Covenanters,  he  had  better  begone; 
and  so  my  Lord  Holland  made  his  retreat,  and 
waited  upon  his  majesty  to  give  this  account.^  In 
fact,  during  this  march  and  countermarch,  the 
English  soldiers,  who  behaved  as  they  had  never 
done  before,  scarcely  drew  a  sword  or  fired  a 
musket  or  a  carbine.  Chai-les  now  began  to 
jierceive  that  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  England 
were  not  inclined  to  invade  Scotland  at  all,  and 
a  morning  or  two  after  lie  was  alarmed  for  his 
own  camp  by  the  closer  approach  of  Leslie.  The 
Lord-general  Arundel  blamed  the  scout-master; 
the  scout-master  blamed  the  soldiers  that  were 
sent  out  as  scouts,  and  brought  in  no  intelligence. 
Charles,  in  a  hurry,  threw  up  some  works  to 
cover  his  camp,  intending,  with  the  advice  of 
many  of  his  council,  to  keep  himself  there  upon 
the  defensive;  but  already  the  men  were  com- 
plaining that  the  biscuit  was  mouldy,  and  drink 
altogether  wanting;  that  they  could  get  nothing 
out  of  Scotland  except  a  few  lambs.  On  the  6th  of 
June  a  Covenant  trumpet,  and  the  Eju'I  of  Dun- 
fermline, arrived  at  the  royal  camp,with  a  humble 
petition  to  his  majesty,  entreating  him  to  appoint 
some  few  of  the  many  worthy  men  of  the  kingdom 
of  England,  to  meet  with  some  few  of  them  (the 
Scottish  leadei-s),  that  they  might  the  better  know 
their  humble  desii-es,  and  make  known  his  ma- 
jesty's jileasure,  so  that  all  mistakings  might  be 
speedily  removed,  and  the  two  kingdoms  kept  in 
peace  and  hapjiiness.  Before  this,  the  Covenan- 
ters had  addressed  sepai-ate  lettei"3  to  the  three 
English  generals,  Arundel,  Essex,  and  Holland. 
Clarendon  says,  that  '"the  Earl  of  Essex,  who  was 
a  punctual  man  in  jioint  of  honour,  received  the 
address  superciliously  enough,  sent  it  to  the  king 
without  returning  any  answer,  or  holding  any 
conference,  or  ]>erforming  the  least  ceremony 
with  or  towards  the  messengei-s." '  But,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  nari-ator  and  to  other  authorities 
of  different  parties,  Arundel,  and,  still  moi-e,  Hol- 
land, gave  a  very  different  reception  to  the  lettei-s 
they  received,  and  forthwith  became  ])ressingail- 
vocates  for  an  immediate  accommodation  with  the 
Covenantei-s.  To  Dunfermline's  petition  Charles 
at  first  gave  an  answer,  signed  by  Secretiiry  Coke ; 
the  Lords  of  the  Covenant  returned  it,  humbly 
entreating  that  his  majesty  would  sign  the  an- 
swer to  their  petition  with  his  own  hand,  for, 

'  Letter  of  Sir  Henry  Vane  senior'  to  Hamilton,  in  Riithvoi-tfi. 
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although  they  themselves  cliil  not  mistrust  his 
majesty's  word  signified  to  them  by  the  secre- 
tary, yet  the  people  and  army  would  not  suffer 
their  deputies  to  come  without  his  majesty's  own 
hand  and  warrant.     Charles  then  signed  the  ]y.i- 
per,  and  on  the  11th  of  June,  the  deputies  of  the 
Covenanters  arrived  at  the  royal  camp,  where 
they  were  received  in  the  loixl-general's  tent  l;y 
the  English  commissioners  whom  Charles  had  se- 
lected to  treat  with  them.     The  Scottish  depu- 
ties were  the  Earls  of  Rothes  and  Dunfermline, 
the   Lord   Loudon,-  and   Sir   William   Douglas, 
sheriff  of  Teviotdale,  to  whom  were  afterwards 
added,  sorely  against  the  king's  inclination,  the 
leading  minister,  Alexander  Henderson,  late  mo- 
derator  of  the  general   assembly,  and  Mi*.  Ar- 
chibald Johnston,  the  clerk-register;  the  king's 
commissioners  were  the  Earls  of  Essex,  Holland, 
Salisbury,  and  Berkshire,  Sir  Henry  Vane,  and 
Mr.  Secretary  Coke.     But  when  they  wei-e  ready 
to  begin  their  conference,  Charles  came  unexpec- 
tedly among  them,  took  his  seat,  and  told  the 
Scottish  deputies  that  he  was  informed  that  they 
complained  they  could  not  be  heard;  that,  there- 
fore, he  was  now  come  to  hear  what  they  would 
say,  and  to  take  the  negotiation  upon   himself. 
The  Earl  of  Rothes,  speaking  for  the   Covenan- 
ters, said  that  they  only  wished  to  be  secured  in 
their  religion  and  liberty.     Lord  Loudon  began 
to  offer  an  apology  for  their  brisk  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding, but  Charles  interx'upted  him,  and  told 
him  that  lie  would  admit  of  no  excuse  or  apology 
for  what  was  past;  but  if  they  came  to  implore 
for  i)ardon,  they  should  set  down  their  desires  in 
writing,  and  in  writing  they  should  receive  his 
answer.     In  the  course  of  the  negotiation  several 
attempts  were  made  at  overreaching  the  Scots,  but 
the  Covenanter.s,  without  confining'themselves  to 
the  meekness  of  the  dove,  had  certainly  the  wis- 
dom  of  the   serpent.     Hamilton  arrived  at  the 
camp,  and  hastened,  it  is  saitl,  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty,  which  was  signed  by  Charles,  on  the 
18th  of  June,  and  published,  with  a  royal  decla- 
ration, in  the  Covenanters'  camp,  on  the  20th. 
The  articles  agreed  upon  were  few,  and  some  of 
them  loosely  expressed.      The  king,  though  he 
could  not  condescend  to  ratify  and  a]i|)rove  the 
acts  of  what  he  called  the  pretended  General  As- 
sembly, was  pleased  to  confirm  whatsoever  his 
commissioner  had  granted  and  promised,  and  to 
leave  all  matters  ecclesiastical  to  be  determined 
by  the  assembly  of  the  kirk,  and  all  matters  civil 
by  the  parliament  and  other  inferior  judicatures. 
The  assemblies  of  the  kirk  were  to  be  kept  once 
a-year,  or  as  often  as  might  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  general  assembly;  and  for  settling  the  dis- 
tractions of  the  kingdom,  it  was  appointed  that 
a  free  general   assembly  should  meet  at    Edin- 
burgh, on  the  Gth  day  of  August,  and  that  the 


juirliament  for  ratifying  what   should    be   con- 
cluded in  the  said  assembly,  and  for  settling  such 
other  things  as  might  conduce  to  the  jieace  and 
good  of  the  kingdom,  should  be  held  at  Edinburgh, 
on  the  2()th  day  of  August,  and  that  therein  an 
act  of  oblivion  should  be  ])assed.     It  was  agreed 
that  the  troops,  on  both  sides,  should  be  recalled 
and  disbanded;  that  his  majesty's  castles,  forts, 
ammunitions   of   all   sorts,  and   royal    honours, 
should  be  delivered  up  to  the  king,  who  thei-e- 
upon  was  to  withdraw  his  fleet  and  cruisers,  and 
deliver  up  whatever  Scottish  goods  and  ships,  or 
whatever  else,  had  been  taken  from  them.     The 
king  stipulated  that  there  should  be  no  meetings, 
treatings,  consultations,  or  convocations  of  the 
lieges,  but  such  as  wei'e  warranted  l)y  act  of  ]iar- 
liament;  and  he  agreed  to  i-estore  to  all  his  good 
subjects  of    Scotland   their  liberties,  privileges, 
&c.,  &c.    Not  a  word  was  said  by  the  king  touch- 
ing the  abolition  of  Episcopacy.     By  his  express 
orders  the  term  bishop  was  never  introduced. 
He  still  clung  to  Laud  and  the  hierarchy;  and,  as 
usual,  he  was  anxious  to  say  as  little  as  possible 
in  a  pacification  which  he  made  with  the  most 
unjjleasant  of  feelings,  and  which  he  was  fully 
determined  to  break  as  soon  as  possible.      The 
Covenanters  more  than  suspected  his   meaning 
and  intentions,  and  both  parties  openly  betrayed 
their  mutual  distrust  before  the  ink  was  dry  on 
the  parchment :   the  two  armies,  however,  were 
disbanded  by  the  24th  of  June,  when  his  majesty 
took  up  his  quarters  in  the  town  of  Berwick.    He 
summoned  fourteen  of  the  j^rincipal  Covenanters 
to  attend  him,  but  they  declined  the  dangerous 
honour, fearing  the  Tower  of  London.    They  sent, 
however,  the  Earls  of  Lothian,  Loudon,  and  Mon- 
trose, the  last  of  whom  appears  to  have  been  lost 
to  the  Covenant  and  gained  by  the  king  from 
that  moment.    While  at  Berwick,  Charles  decided 
about  the  high-commissioner  to  be  sent  into  Scot- 
land to  open  the  parliament,  &c.,  for  he  was  an- 
xious to  get  back  to  the  south,  where  he  had  left 
many  fiery  spirits,  and  Wentworth  had  again 
wai'ned  him,  after  "so  total  a  defection  as  had 
appeared  in  that  people,"  not  to  go  to  them  him- 
self; or,  to  use  my  lord-deputy's  expression,   'not 
to  trust  his  own  sacred  jjerson  among  the  Scots 
over  early,  if  at  all."     It  is  said  that  his  majesty 
greatly  pressed  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  to  go 
upon  that  employment  once  more,  and  that  the 
marquis  implored  to  be  excused.     After  the  af- 
fair of  Dalkeith  and  his  easy  losing  or  surren- 
dering the   I'egalia,  it  could   hardly  have  been 
expected  that  Traquair  should  be  named  com- 
missioner,  yet   he   was   the   man   apjiointed   to 
succeed  Hamilton  and  represent  the  king.    Char- 
les then  took  post  at  Berwick,  and  rode  to  Lon- 
don in  four  days,  arriving  there  on  the  1st  of 
Aurmst. 
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Traquair's  iusti'uctious  passed  tlie  seal  on  the 
6tli  of  August,  when  lie  was  immediately  de- 
spatched to  meet  the  general  assembly  at  Ediu- 
bui-gh.  That  convocation  opened  on  the  12th  of 
August,  every  member  of  it  having  previously 
bound  himself  by  an  oath  to  support  the  acts  of 
the  late  assembly  at  Glasgow.  Traquair's  in- 
structions from  the  king  were  very  artfully  con- 
ceived, but  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  they 
sliould  have  much  effect  upon  such  a  body  of  men 
as  these  Covenanters.  Charles  had  written  to 
the  dispersed  and  afflicted  Scottish  bishops,  to 
assure  them  that  it  should  be  his  chief  care  to 
establish  their  church  aright,  and  repair  their 
losses,  and  to  advise  them  to  enter  into  a  formal 
protest  against  the  proceedings  of  this  assembly 
and  parliament,  which  he  promised  "  to  take  into 
consideration,  as  a  prince  sensible  of  his  own  in- 
terest and  honour,  joined  with  the  equit)j  of  their 
desires.'"  But  in  his  instructions  to  Traquaii-, 
he  consented  that  Episco])acy  should  be  utterly 
abolished  in  Scotland,  for  satisfaction  of  the  peo- 
ple, provided  that  the  act  of  abolition  sliould  be 
so  conceived  and  worded,  that  Episcopacy  should 
not  be  called  a  point  of  Popery,  or  contraiy  to 
God's  law,  or  the  Protestant  religion,  but  merely 
contrai-y  to  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. The  bishops,  or  at  least  seven  of  them, 
signed  a  protest,  and  got  it  presented  to  the  lord- 
commissioner  by  a  mean  person,  as  the  king  had 
desired.  They  called  the  Covenanters  refractory, 
schismatical,  and  perjured  men,  having  no  office 
in  the  church  of  God,  who  had  filthily  resiled, 
and  so  made  themselves  to  the  present  and  fu- 
ture ages  most  infamous,  (S:c.  The  Covenantei-s, 
however,  wanted  no  fresh  provocation  to  go  lus- 
tily to  work.  Without  naming  the  Glasgow  as- 
semblj',  they  adopted  and  confirmed  all  its  acts, 
whether  against  the  bishops,  Service-book,  Book 
of  Penance,  or  High  Commission;  and  to  all  this, 
Ti'aquair  as  commissioner  gave  the  royal  assent, 
and  signed  the  Covenant. 

But  the  king  was  all  this  while  preparing  mea- 
sures for  a  new  war,  which  he  flattered  himself 
would  be  conducted  with  bettei-  success.  The 
Covenanters  had  kept  tlieir  agreement  in  giving 
up  the  fortresses ;  they  had  surrendered  Edin- 
burgh Castle,  and  twenty  other  castles;  and  Pa- 
trick Ruthven,  afterwards  Earl  of  Brentford,  the 
new  governor  for  the  king,  was  getting  artillery, 
ammunition,  arms,  and  men  into  Edinburgh  Cas- 
tle, and  rejiairing  the  breaches  which  time  rather 
than  war  had  made.  Charles  commanded  Tra- 
quair  to  take  in  general  the  like  care  of  all  his 
houses  and  forts  in  tliat  kingdom;  and  likewise 
to  advertise  all  such  who  were  affected  to  his  ser- 
vice, that  the}'  might  secure  themselves  in  good 
time.     The  Scottish  parliament  met  on  the  day 

'  See  tlie  kiiipr's  letter,  in  Rushicorlli. 


appointed,  the  20th  of  August,  and  consented  that 
for  that  time,  Traquair,  as  commissioner,  should 
name  those  lords  of  articles  that  had  formerly 
been  named  by  the  bishojjs;  but  they  jirotested 
that  this  should  be  no  precedent  for  the  future, 
and  they  went  on  roundlj'  to  remove  the  lords 
of  articles  totally,  as  a  body  of  necessity  at  all 
times  subservient  to  the  crown.  Chai-les  knew 
that  their  project,  if  effected,  would  wholly  eman- 
cijDate  the  Scottish  parliament  from  the  shackles 
and  trammels  which  had  been  imposed  upon  it, 
chiefly  by  his  own  father,  and  he  had  declared 
that  he  would  never  give  up  bis  prerogative  on 
this  point.  Traquair  saw  no  other  means  than 
the  dangerous  one  of  stopping  proceedings  by  a 
jirorogation,  and  accordingly  he  prorogued  par- 
liament on  the  14th  of  November.  The  Cove- 
nanters protested  against  the  legality  of  any  jjro- 
rogation  without  consent  of  parliament  (and  in 
fact  the  principle  difl"ered  from  the  English). 
They,  however,  rose  quietly  after  entering  this 
protest,  and  sent  up  a  commission,  lieaded  by  the 
Lords  Dunfermline  and  Loudon,  to  wait  upon  the 
king.  "When  these  deputies  arrived  at  Whitehall 
they  were  rudely  asked  whether  they  had  any 
warrant  from  the  king's  commissioner;  and,  as 
they  had  none,  they  were  in  disdain  commanded 
home  again,  without  audience  or  any  access  to 
majesty.  The  return  of  these  noblemen  to  Scot- 
laud  was  soon  followed  by  the  siimmouing  of 
Ti'aquair  to  court.  This  nobleman,  by  royal  in- 
structions, had  in  many  respects  been  playing  a 
double  ])art;  and,  as  invariably  happens  in  such 
cases,  his  emjiloyers  liad  become  jealous  and 
doubtful  of  his  real  feelings  and  intention.  But 
he  averted  Charles's  wrath  from  himself  by  pro- 
ducing a  letter  secretly  addressed  by  several  Lords 
of  the  Covenant  to  the  King  of  France,  and  im- 
ploring his  protection.  This  letter  had  been  writ- 
ten before  the  late  |)acification  at  Berwick,  and 
addressed  "AuRoy."  It  bore  the  signatures  of 
seven  lords;  but  the  address,  which  in  itself  was 
made  matter  of  treason,  was  in  a  different  hand 
from  tlie  bodv  of  the  letter,  and  tlie  tiling  hail 
never  been  sent,  evidently  through  the  avei-sion 
of  tlie  ministers  and  the  mass  of  the  Coveuantei"s. 
At  the  same  time  Traquair  told  the  king  that  it 
was  impossible  to  prevail  with  the  Scots  except 
by  force  or  a  total  compliance;  and  having,  :i.s 
he  fancied,  furnished  the  king  with  grounds  for 
justifjang  such  a  proceeding,  he  recommended 
him  to  take  up  arms  again  without  loss  of  time. 
The  Covenanters,  having  sought  and  obtained 
the  royal  permission,  again  sent  up  the  Earls  of 
Loudon  and  Dunfermline.  Loudon  was  instantly 
seized,  and  examined  touching  the  letter  "An 
Roy."  Tlie  Scottish  lord  said  that  it  was  written 
before  tlie  late  agreement,  and  never  sent;  that, 
if  he  had  committed  anv  offence  in  signiuij  it,  he 
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ought  to  be  questioned  for  it  in  Scotland,  and  not 
in  England :  nor  would  he  make  any  other  an- 
swer or  confession,  but,  insisting  upon  the  king's 
safe-conduct  which  had  been  given  to  him  for  this 
journey,  he  demanded  liberty  to  return.  Charles 
sent  him  to  the  Tower  of  London.  This  efiec- 
tually  sto2)ped  the  arrival  of  any  more  Scottish 
commissioners;  but  it  was  evident  to  both  parties 
that  they  must  again  take  the  tield;  and  the  Co- 
venanters, by  more  secret  agents,  concerted  mea- 
sures with  the  patriots  and  the  disaffected  of  all 
classes.  Secret  councils  were  held  in  London, 
and  a  coalition  of  all  the  various  sections  of  the 
discontented  was  effected. 

Every  proceeding  of  government  was  now  a 
failure,  and  each  failure  caused  fierce  dissensions 
amongst  the  cabinet  nunisters  and  the  chief  offi- 
cers of  the  crown:  every  one  laboured  to  exon- 
erate himself  at  the  cost  of  his  comrades.  This 
is  one  of  the  saddest  and  surest  indications  of  a 
nation's  decay.  Almost  as  soon  as  the  pacifica- 
tion of  Berwick  was  signed,  all  of  the  English 
party  engaged  in  it  wei-e  irritated  and  ashamed; 
and  the  king  himself,  according  to  Clarendon, 


I  "  was  very  melancholic,  and   quickly  discerned 
that  he  had  lost  reputation  at  home  and  abroad ; 
!  and  those  counsellors  who  had  been  most  faulty, 
I  either  for  want  of  courage  or  wisdom  (for  at  that 
j  time  few  of  them  wanted  fidelity),  never  aftei- 
wai-ds  recovered  spirit  enough  to  do  their  duty, 
j  but  gave  themselves  up  to  those  who    liad  so 
I  much  overwitted  them;  every  man  shifting  the 
!  fault  from  himself,  and  finding  some  friends  to 
I  excuse  him.     And  it  being  yet  necessaiy  that  so 
I  infamous  a  matter  should  not  be  covered  with 
absolute  oblivion,  it  fell  to  Secretary  Coke's  turn 
(for  whom  nobody  cared),  who  was  then   near 
fourscore  years  of  age,  to  be  made  the  sacrifice  ; 
and  upon  pretence  that  he  had  omitted  the  writ- 
ing what  he  ought  to  have  done,  and   inserted 
somewhat  he   ought  not  to  have  done,  he  was 
put  out  of  his  office." '     Old  Coke,  the  scajjegoat, 
was  succeeded   by   Sir  Henry  Vane,  previously 
treasurer  of  the  household,  who,  as  Clarendon, 
Warwick,  and  other  writers  of  that  party  main- 
tain, became  secretary  of  state  tln-ougli  the  queen's 
too  powerful  influence  and  the  dark  contrivance 
of  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton. 
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URTNG  his  inglorious  campaign, 
Charles  was  in  constant  correspon- 
dence with  Wentwoi'th,  who  had 
given  him  better  advice  than  he 
would  take,  and  who  continued 
raising  and  organizing  10,000 Irish 


troops,  for  service  in  Scotland,  even  after  the  pa- 


cification. Not  long  after  his  return  from  the 
Tweed,  "as  if  the  oracle  of  Delphos  had  been  to 
be  consulted,  he  sent  for  his  gi^eat  Lord-deputy 
of  Ireland."  Wentworth  came,  but  "instead  of 
being  made  a  dictator,  he  found  himself  but  one 
of  a  triumvirate,"  being  joined  with  Archbishop 
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Laud  and  Hamilton,  neither  of  whom  had  lost 
one  particle  of  the  king's  favour  and  confidence. 
Although  he  had  not  come  very  willingly,  appre- 
hending danger  to  himself — and  although  he  was 
hampered  by  Hamilton,  the  more  timid  of  his 
colleagues,  and  by  the  queen,  who  could  never 
agree  with  him — Wentworth  imparted  a  new  vi- 
gour to  the  king's  councils :  he  recommended  a 
loan  among  the  great  lords  and  officers  of  the 
crown,  and  urged  a  war  with  the  Covenanters, 
which  he  was  to  manage,  and  the  instant  issuing 
of  wi-its  of  ship-money  to  the  amount  of  £200,000. 
With  his  old  confidence  in  his  own  power  of  se- 
ducing, deceiving,  or  terrifying  a  parliament,  in 
a  blind  forgetfulness  of  the  difi"erence  between 
English  and  L-ish  parliaments,  he  ventured  to  re- 
commend the  calling  of  one.  This  resolution  was 
adopted  in  a  committee,  consisting  of  Archbishop  i 
Laud,  Bishop  Juxon,  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  Cottington,Win- 
debauk,  and  Vane.  Charles,  upon  finding  the 
committee  unanimous,  put  this  significant  ques- 
tion "If  this  parliament  should  prove  as  imto- 
ward  as  some  have  lately  been,  will  you  then 
assist  me  in  such  extraordinari/  vmys  as  in  that 
extremity  shall  be  thought  fit  ?"  They  all  pro- 
mised to  assist  him,  and  then  Charles  reluctantly 
agi-eed  that  a  parliament  should  be  called.  But 
Wentworth  thought  it  would  be  well  to  try  an 
Irish  ])arliament  beforehand;  and  Charles  con- 
sented that  there  should  be  an  Irish  ])arliament 
also.  To  i-ewai\l  his  past  services,  and  to  give 
him  additional  weight  and  splendour,  the  king 
now  bestowed  on  him  that  earldom  for  which  he 
had  so  long  been  sighing,  and,  instead  of  lord- 
deputy,  named  him  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
On  the  12th  of  January,  1640, Wentworth  became 
Earl  of  Strattbrd;  and  on  the  17th  of  March  he 
obtained  from  the  trembling  Irish  ])arlianient  a 
grant  of  four  subsidies,  with  a  promise  of  two 
more  if  they  should  be  found  necessary;  and  In' 
the  middle  of  April,  in  spite  of  a  distressing  and 
most  ]iainful  malady,  he  was  back  at  coiu-t,  to 
show  Charles  how  to  manage  his  English  House 
of  Commons  and  his  Scottish  C'ovenanters. 

At  last,  on  the  13th  day  of  April,  1640,  an 
English  parliament  assembled  at  Westminster. 
The  king  opened  the  session  with  a  very  brief 
speech,  in  which,  however,  he  admitted  (what 
every  body  knew)  that  nothing  but  necessity  had 
induced  him  to  call  them  together.  Then  Sir 
John  Finch,  formerly  speaker  of  the  commons, 
but  now  lord-keeper,  delivered  a  very  long  speech, 
in  which  he  endeavoured,  al)0ve  all  things,  to 
convince  them  that  the  Scots  had  grossly  insulted 
and  injured  the  English  nation,  as  well  as  their 
sovereign — "  the  most  just,  the  most  pious,  the 
moat  gracious  king  that  ever  was,  whose  kingly 
resolutions  were  .seated  ui  the  ark  of  his  sacred 


breast."  All  that  had  happened  through  Char- 
les's persisting  in  not  calling  together,  or  agree- 
ing with,  the  representatives  of  his  people — the 
extoi'ting  of  monej'  by  illegal  means,  the  tortur- 
ing of  the  subject,  the  disgraces  sustained  by  the 
national  arms  at  home  and  abroad,  the  flames  in 
Scotland  which  had  almost  severed  the  two  kinc- 


Sir  .Tohv  Finch  Lord-keeper'  —After  Hollar. 

doms — was  so  glaring,  that  it  required  all  the 
audacity  of  a  Finch  to  make  the  king's  disu.se  of 
]jarliaments  a  subject  of  panegyric,  and  that  to 
a  parliament  itself.  The  lord-keeper  told  them 
tliat,  in  former  times,  indeed,  they  h;vd  been  ad- 
vised with  for  the  preventing  and  diverting  of 
foreign  and  domestic  dangers;  "but  herein," 
said  he,  "  his  majesty's  great  wisdom  and  provi- 
dence liatli  for  many  years  eased  you  of  that 
trouble ;  his  majesty  liaving  all  the  while  not 
only  seen  and  prevented  our  chmger,  but  kept  up 
the  honour  and  sjilendom-  of  the  Engli.sh  crown, 
of  which  at  this  day  we  find  the  happy  experi- 
ence." Everything,  he  maintained,  had  gone  on 
happily  and  gloriously  untd  some  men  of  Belial 
had  blown  the  trumpet  in  Scotland,  and  induced 
a  rebellious  multitude  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  Lord's  anointed.  He  related  the  events  of 
last  suramei-'s  campaign,  telling  them  that  his 
majesty  had  entei'ed  into  pacification  with  the 
Scots,  not  through  fear  or  weakness,  but  out  of 
his  piety  and  clemency.  '•  This  summer,"  says 
Finch,  "  must  not  be  lost  like  the  last,  nor  any 
minute  of  time  unbestowed  to  reduce  those  of 
Scotland ;   lest   by  our  delay  they  gain  time  to 

conclude  their  treaties  with  foreign  states 

Such  is  the  straituess  of  time,  that  unless  the 
subsidies  be  forthwith  passed,  it  is  not  possible 
to  put  in  order  such  things  as  must  be  jirepai-ed 
before  so  gi-eat  an  army  can  t<ike  the  field.  " 
Finch  concluded  by  telling  them  that  they  must 
pass  a  bill,  granting  tonnage  and  poundage  from 
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the  commencement  of  his  majesty's  reign,  vote 
the  subsidies  instanter,  and  accept  his  majesty's 
promise,  who  was  most  graciously  pleased  to  give 
them  his  royal  word,  that  afterwards  he  would 
allow  them  time  to  consider  of  such  petitions  as 
they  might  conceive  to  be  for  the  good  of  the 
commonwealth,  assuriug  them  that  his  majesty 
would  go  along  with  them  in  redressing  just 
grievances,  like  a  just,  a  pious,  and  gracious  king. 
The  king  himself  then  produced  the  letter  of  the 
Scottish  lords  to  the  French  king,  and  said,  "My 
lords,  you  shall  see  he  hath  spoken  nothing  hy- 
perbolically,  nor  nothing  but  what  I  shall  make 
good  one  way  or  other.  And  because  he  did 
mention  a  letter,  by  which  my  subjects  in  Scot- 
land did  seek  to  draw  in  foreign  power  for  aid, 
here  is  the  original  letter,  which  I  shall  com- 
mand him  to  read  unto  you.  And  because  it 
may  touch  a  neighbour  of  mine,  whom  I  will  say 
nothing  of  but  that  Avhich  is  just — God  forbid  I 
should;  for  my  part  I  think  it  was  never  accepted 
of  by  him :  indeed  it  was  a  letter  to  the  French 
king,  but  I  know  not  that  ever  he  had  it ;  for  hy 
chance  I  intercepted  it  as  it  was  going  unto  him  ; 
and  therefore  I  hope  you  will  understand  me 
right  in  that!''  Charles  then  delivered  the  letter 
to  Finch,  who  observed,  "  The  superscription  of 
the  letter  is  this — 'An  Roy.'  For  the  nature  of 
this  superscription,  it  is  well  known  to  all  that 
know  the  style  of  France  that  it  is  never  written 
by  any  Frenchman  to  any  but  their  own  king, 
and  therefore,  being  directed  '  Au  Roy,'  it  is  to 
their  own  king,  for  so  in  eifect  they  do  by  that 
superscription  acknowledge."  He  then  read  the 
letter  as  translated  into  English  from  the  original 
French,  which  ran  thus: — "Sir, — Your  majesty 
being  the  refuge  and  sanctuary  of  afflicted  prin- 
ces and  states,  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  send 
this  gentleman,  Mr.  Colvil,  by  him  to  represent 
imto  your  majesty  the  candour  and  ingenuity 
as  well  of  our  actions  and  pi-oceedings  as  of  our 
intentions,  which  we  desire  should  be  engraven 
and  written  to  the  whole  world,  with  the  beams 
of  the  sun,  as  well  as  to  your  majesty.  We  most 
humbly  beseech  you,  therefore,  to  give  faith  and 
credit  to  liim  and  all  he  shall  say  on  our  part 
concerning  us  and  our  affairs,  being  most  assured 
of  an  assistance  equal  to  your  accustomed  cle- 
mency heretofore,  and  so  often  showed  to  this 
nation,  which  will  not  yield  to  any  other  what- 
soever the  glory  to  be  eternally  your  majesty's 
most  humble,  obedient,  and  affectionate  sei'vants. 
(Signed)  Rothes,  Montrose,  Leslie,  Mar,  Mont- 
gomery,  Loudon,   Forester.'"      Then   the    king 


'  Besides  this  letter,  it  is  possible  that  Charles  knew,  at  least 
ill  part,  the  other  negotiations  between  the  Covenanters  and 
the  French  court. — Lord  Hailes  (Memorials)  has  piiblislied  a 
letter  from  General  Leslie  and  the  Earl  of  Rothes  to  tlie  French 
king,  and  also  instructions  from  the  Covenanters  in  Scotland 
to  their  messenger  to  Louis.      The  letter,  it  api^ears,  was  not 


added,  "Of  these  gentlemen,  who  have  set  their 
hands  to  this  letter,  here  is  one,  and  I  believe 
you  would  think  it  veiy  strange  if  I  should  not 
lay  him  fast ;  and  therefore  I  have  signed  a  war- 
rant to  lay  him  close  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  My 
lords,  I  think  (but  that  I  will  not  say  positively, 
because  I  will  not  say  anything  here  but  what 
I  am  sure  of)  I  have  the  gentleman  that  should 
have  candied  the  letter  fast  enough ;  but  I  know 
not,  I  may  be  mistaken." 

^  When  the  king  had  thus  spoken,  the  lord- 
keeper  dismissed  the  commons  to  their  owia  house, 
there  to  make  choice  of  their  speaker.  In  the 
lower  house  were  many  of  the  patriots,  or,  as  the 
king  had  styled  them,  "the  vipers,"  that  had  so 
disturbed  his  equanimity  in  the  last  parliament ; 
but  one  of  the  greatest  and  highest-minded  was 
not  there.  Of  those  who  had  been  cast  into  pri- 
son, all  had  been  liberated  upon  bail,  after  a 
detention  of  about  eighteen  months,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  bold  and  eloquent  Sir 
John  Eliot,  the  man  whom  Charles  most  hated  or 
f eai-ed.  When  he  had  lain  four  years  in  the  Tower, 
the  patriot's  health  began  to  decline  rapidly, 
and  his  friends  pi-evailed  upon  him  to  petition 
the  king.  To  this  petition,  which  was  presen- 
ted by  the  hand  of  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
Charles's  only  answer  was — "  It  is  not  humble 
enough."  Then  Eliot  sent  another  petition  by 
his  own  sou,  expressing  his  hearty  sorrow  for 
having  displeased  his  majesty,  and  humbly  be- 
seeching him  once  again  to  command  the  judges 
to  set  him  at  liberty;  and  when  he  had  recovered 
his  health  he  might  return  back  to  his  prison, 
there  to  undergo  such  punishment  as  God  had 
allotted  him.  The  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  took 
offence  at  his  sending  the  petition  by  another 
hand  than  his;  but  he  told  him,  that  if  he  would 
humble  himself  before  his  majesty,  acknowledg- 
ing his  fault,  he  would  deliver  another  petition 
for  him.  Sir  John,  thanking  him  for  his  friendly 
advice,  told  him  that  his  spirits  had  grown  feeble 
and  faint — that  when  he  recovered  his  former 
vigour  he  might  think  about  it.  Cottington, 
Wentworth,  and  others  exulted  over  the  intelli- 
gence that  Sir  John  was  very  like  to  die — and 
die  he  did,  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  on  the  27th 
of  November,  1632 !  But  Charles's  revenge  was 
not  satisfied  by  mournful  decay,  a  perishing  by 
inches,  nor  by  death  itself.  One  of  his  victim's 
sons  petitioned  his  majesty,  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  permit  the  body  of  their  father  to  be 
carried  into  Cornwall,  there  to  be  buried,  in  his 
native  soil,  among  his  ancestors.  Charles  wrote 
at  the  foot  of  the  petition,  "  Let  Sir  John  Eliot's 
body  be  bui-ied  in  the  church  of  that  parish  whei'e 


sent,  because  the  rest  of  tlie  covenanting  leaders  refused  to  sign 
or  sanction  it.  There  are  .several  striking  passages  in  the  in- 
structions, but  nothing  very  treasonable. 
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he  died;'"  and  accordiiiffly  it  was  thrust  into  au 
obscure  corner  of  the  Tower  Church.'  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke  had  gone  to  his  gi-ave  about  two  years 
after  Eliot,  full  of  years  and  honours,  having 
effaced  the  recollection  of  his  early  career  by 
his  nianly  struggles  on  the  patriotic  side.  He 
also,  in  a  manner,  had  been  persecuted  to  the 
death. 

It  has  been  said  and  proved  that,  on  the  whole, 
this  present  House  of  Commons  was  well  dis- 
posed towards  the  king's  service,  and  as  little  in- 
fluenced by  their  many  wrongs  as  any  man  of 
ordinary  judgment  could  expect ;  yet  there  were 
undoubtedly  many  faithful,  affectionate,  and  bold 
hearts  that  burned  and  flamed  with  the  memory 
of  the  wrongs  done  to  Eliot.  And  foremost 
among  these  was  his  bosom  friend  Hampden, 
who  had  taken  his  seat  for  the  town  of  Bucking- 
ham. The  most  conspicuous  of  the  other  old 
members  were  Denzil  Hollis,  Maynard,  Oliver 
St.  John,  Pym,  Strode,  Corritou,  Hayman,  Ha- 
selrig,  and  Oliver  CROsrwELL,  who  now  sat  for 
the  town  of  Cambridge. 

The  commons,  who  knew  what  the  king's  word 
was  worth,  resolved  not  to  take  it,  or  to  depart 
from  their  old  practice  of  making  the  redress,  or 
at  least  the  discussion  of  gi-ievances  precede 
their  votes  of  supply'.  They  took  up  the  question 
of  religion,  privileges  of  parliament,  abuse  of  jus- 
tice, and  the  infringement  of  the  common  liber- 
ties of  the  land,  and,  as  formerly,  they  settled 
committees  for  examining  these  high  matters. 
Some  of  them  had  suggested  the  petitioning  of 
parliament  against  the  impost  of  ship-money; 
several  petitions  from  the  counties  were  conse- 
quently received,  and  the  practice  of  petitioning, 
a  jirogress  in  constitutional  liberty,  began  to  be 
common.  Arthur  Ca])el  delivered  in  the  firet 
petition,  which  was  from  the  freeholders  of  the 
county  of  Hertford,  com])laining  of  ship-money, 
monopolies,  the  Star  Chamber,  the  High  Com- 
mission Court,  &c.  The  fii-st  who  stood  up  boldly 
to  speak  w;is  Harbottle  Grimston.  Harbottle 
Grimston  was  followed  by  Sir  Benjamin  Eud- 
yard,  who  congi-atulated  the  house  on  their  being 
called  together.  "  We  are  here,"  he  said,  "  by  the 
l)lessing  of  God  and  our  king.  Parliaments  have 
of  late  days  become  unfortunate  ;  it  is  our  duty, 
by  our  good  temper  and  carriage,  to  restore  them 
to  their  ancient  histre.  ...  A  parliament  is  the 
bed  of  reconciliation  lietween  king  and  people, 
and  therefore,  it  is  fit  for  us  to  lay  aside  all  ex- 
asperations, and  carry  ovu-selves  with  humility." 
And  it  must  be  confessed  that,  though  firm  and 
decided,  their  whole  tone  and  carriage  was  hum- 
ble and  respectful.  The  house  on  the  following 
day  (Ain-il  17th)  fell  again  upon  the  subject  of 

'  Ilarl.  .^ISS. ;  Forster's  Livts  of  Britisti  Utatefmen :  Lord 
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grievances  in  general,  in  consequence  of  petitions 
brought  in  by  the  members  for  Essex,  Suffolk, 
and  other  counties;  and  upon  that  day  the  learned 
and  laborious  Pym  delivered  a  speech  of  extraor- 
dinary length  and  still  more  extraordinary  abilitv. 
"  The  fir.st  of  grievances,"  said  he,  "  are  those 
which,  during  this  interval  of  eleven  years,  have 
been  directed  against  the  liberties  and  privileges 
of  parliament I  will  show  that  the  per- 
mission of  them  is  a.s  prejudicial  to  his  majesty 
as  to  the  commonwealth.  I  will  show  what  way 
they  may  be  remedied,  and  in  all  these  I  shall 
take  care  to  maintain  tlie  great  prerogative  of 
royalty,  which  is,  that  the  king  can  do  no  wi-ong." 
And  throughout  his  discourse,  he  steadil_y  kept 
the  line  which  separates  the  king  from  his  min- 
istei-s,  ui-ging  the  responsibility  of  the  latter. 
On  the  next  day,  the  18th,  many  members  spoke, 
and  the  house  voted  that  the  proceedings  remain- 
ing upon  record  in  the  King's  Bench  and  Court 
of  Star  Chamber  against  Sir  John  Eliot,  Mr. 
Hollis,  and  the  other  imprisoned  membei"s  of 
the  parliament  of  1628,  should  be  sent  for  and 
referred  to  a  committee.  They  also  ordered  tliat 
the  records  in  the  case  of  ship-money,  which 
concerned  iMr.  Hampden,  should  be  brought  into 
the  house.  On  ^londay  the  2()th,  after  examin- 
ing the  conduct  of  Sir  John  Finch  in  the  last 
parliament,  they  resolved  that  it  wa.s  a  breach  of 
privilege  for  the  speaker  not  to  obey  the  com- 
mands of  the  house;  and  that  it  appeared  the 
speaker.  Finch,  did  adjourn  the  liouse,  by  com- 
mand of  the  king,  without  consent  of  the  house, 
wliich  also  was  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  one 
that  ought  to  be  presented  to  his  majesty.  The 
very  next  day  Charles,  irritated  as  much  as  ever 
with  the  most  moderate  mention  of  the  word 
grievance,  summoned  both  houses  before  him  iu 
the  Banqueting  Hall.  He  did  not  speak  him- 
self, but  stood  by,  while  my  Lord -keeper  Fincli 
schooled  the  commons.  Finch  told  them  that 
they  ouglit  to  remember  the  causes  of  calling 
this  parliament,  which  were  for  obtaining  of  as- 
sistance and  supplies  of  money;  that  such  and  so 
great  wei-e  his  majesty's  necessities  that  if  they 
did  not  vote  the  sujiplies  speedily  they  miglit  as 
well  not  vote  them  at  all."  Once  more  the  loi'd- 
keeper  recommended  to  their  admiration,  and 
their  imitation,  the  conduct  of  Went  worth's  brow- 
beaten Irish  parliaments.  "For  his  kingdom  of 
Ireland,"  >:aid  lie,  "  the  last  parliament  before 
this,  the  very  second  tlay  of  the  ])arliament  they 
gave  him  six  subsidies;  they  relied  tqion  his  gra- 
cious word,  and  the  success  was,  that  before  the 
end  of  that  parliament  they  had  all  they  did 
desire  gi-anted."  [The  truth  being,  as  the  reader 
will  remember,  that  as  soon  as  the  money  waa 


-  "  For,"  said  the  lordkeeiwr,  "  the  army  is  now  niarohing, 
.iml  iloth  stand  his  majesty  in  at  least  1100,009  a-momb. 
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voted,  Weiitwovth  and  Chai-les  broke  all  their 
promises,  and  refused  to  entertain  the  (juestioii 
of  grievances.'] 

But  the  commons  would  not  be  cajoled ;  and, 
on  the  following  day,  when  Finch's  speech  in  the 
Banqueting  House  came  to  be  discussed,  Ed- 
mnnd  Waller,  the  poet,  a  member  of  the  house, 
and  of  many  succeeding  ]iarliaments,  eloquently 
claimed  precedence  of  grievances  over  supplies. 


Edmund  Waller— After  Kiieller 

"  Look  back,"  said  Waller,  "  upon  the  best  jmr- 
liaments,  and  still  you  shall  find  that  the  last 
acts  passed  are  for  the  gifts  oi  subsidies  on  the 
people's  pavt,  and  general  pardons  on  the  king's 
jmrt:  even  the  wisest  kings  have  first  acquainted 
tlieir  parliaments  with  their  designs,  and  the 
reasons  thereof;  and  t/ten  demanded  the  assistance 
botli  of  their  counsels  and  ])ur.ses.  .  .  .  Nor  shall 
we  ever  discharge  the  trust  of  those  that  sent  us 
hither,  or  make  them  believe  that  they  coiitri 
bute  to  their  own  defence  and  safety,  unless  his 
majesty  be  pleased  first  to  restore  them  to  the 
propriety  in  their  own  goods  and  lawful  liberties, 
whereof  they  esteem  themselves  now  out  of  pos- 
session. One  need  not  tell  you  that  the  propriety 
of  goods  is  the  mother  of  courage,  and  the  nurse  of 
industry;  it  makes  us  valiant  in  war,  and  good 
husbands  in  peace.  The  experience  I  have  of 
former  parliaments,  and  my  jn-esent  observation 
of  the  care  the  country  has  had  to  choo.-*e  jjer- 
sons  of  worth  and  courage,  make  me  think  this 
house  like  the  Spartans,  whose  forward  valour 
required  some  softer  music  to  allay  and  quiet 
their  spirits,  too  much  moved  with  the  sound  of 
martial  instruments.  'Tis  not  the  fear  of  im]>ri- 
sonment,  or  (if  need  be)  of  death  itself,  that  can 
keep  a  true-hearted  Englishman  from  the  care 
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to  leave  this  part  of  his  inheritance  as  entire  to 
])0sterity  as  he  received  it  from  his  ancestors." 
In  the  afternoon  the  commons  sent  up  to  desire 
a  conference  with  the  lords;  but  their  messengers 
found  the  door  of  the  lords  closed  against  them. 
On  the  following  day  tlie  lords  sent  a  message  to 
excuse  their  refusal,  u[)on  the  grounds  of  having 
had  weighty  business  on  liand,  and  his  majesty 
present  among  theju.  In  fact,  Charles  had  gone 
down  to  the  Honse  of  Lords  and  taken  them  by 
surpri.se,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  interfere  about 
the  moneys ;  and  it  appears  tliat  the  commons  had 
sent  to  I'equest  the  conference  at  the  moment 
they  did,  in  order  to  shoM'  that  they  were  aware 
of  this  visit.  On  Saturday  the  lords  desired  a 
conference  with  the  commons,  and,  on  the  Mon- 
day following,  Mr.  Herbert,  the  queen's  solicitor- 
general,  reported  the  matter  of  the  couference, 
which  was  mainly  about  the  quickening  speech 
which  the  king  had  delivered  during  his  sudden 
visit  to  the  lords.  This  speech  was  a  studied 
laudation  of  the  peers,  and  an  angry  rebuke  of 
the  commons.  Charles  gave  the  lords  to  under- 
stand that  the  necessity  of  his  affairs  would  bear 
no  delay  ;  that  he  must  have  the  subsidies  ;  that 
he  th(night  that,  in  civility  and  good  manners,  it 
was  fit  for  him  to  be  trusted  first ;  that  the  com- 
mons considering  their  grievances  before  his 
wants  wa^  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse;  that 
the  war  was  begun;  that  the  men  of  Scotland 
had  pitched  their  tents  at  Dunse,  and  threatened 
an  invasion  in  Northumberland,  having  already 
taken  prisoners  some  English  troopers.  Then 
followed  the  old  promises  and  assurances  about 
religion,  tonnage  and  poundage,  and  ship-money. 
And  now  the  lords  told  the  common.s,  that,  hav- 
ing the  word  of  a  king— and,  as  some  of  their 
lordships  were  pleased  to  say,  not  only  of  a  king, 
but  A  i/entleman— they  would  no  more  be  guilty 
of  distrusting  him,  than  they  would  be  capable 
of  the  highest  undutifulness  towards  hin).  And 
upon  all  these  considerations,  though  their  lord- 
ships would  not  meddle  with  matters  of  subsidy, 
which  belonged  properly  and  naturally  to  the 
commons — no,  not  so  much  as  to  give  advice 
herein  — yet,  being  members  of  one  body,  sub- 
jects of  the  same  king,  and  equally  concerned  in 
the  nation's  safety,  in  their  duty  to. his  majesty, 
and  in  their  natural  love  to  their  country,  them- 
selves, and  their  jrasterity,  they  had  declared  and 
voted  in  their  own  house  that  they  held  it  most 
necessary  and  fit  that  the  matter  of  sujiply  should 
have  precedence  of  every  other  matter  or  consi- 
deration whatsoever.  The  commons,  after  long 
debate,  resolved  that  herein  the  lords  had  vio- 
lated the  privileges  of  their  house  ;  and  they  im- 
mediately referred  the  matter  to  a  committee, 
which  declared  that  the  lords'  voting  about  su])- 
plies  was  a  most  grievous  bi-each  of  ])rivdege. 
165 
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They  theii  demanded  another  eouferenee,  and 
having  obtained  it,  they  insisted,  not  only  that 
the  lords  should  never  meddle  with  matter  of 
supijlies,  but  also  that  they  should  not  take  notice 
of  anything  debated  by  the  commons,  until  they 
themselves  should  declare  the  same  to  their  lord- 
ships—  a  rule,  they  said,  which  the  commons 
would  always  observe  with  their  lordships'  pro- 
ceedings. The  lords  protested  that  they  had  no 
intention  whatever  of  invading  any  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  commons;  but  the  coin-t  soon  deter- 
mined again  to  put  the  upper  house  in  a  false 
position. 

Ujion  Thursday,  the  30th  of  A])ril,  the  lower 
hou.se  re.solved  itself  into  a  grand  committee  con- 
cerning ship-money,  upon  a  full  report  made  of 
that  business  by  Mr.  Maynard.   In  the  very  midst 
of  this  debate — and  of  course  expressly  to  stop  it 
— the  lords  sent  to  demand  another  conference. 
The  majority  of  the  members  seemed  unwilling 
to  be  diverted  from  the  debate;  aiid  upon  a  divi- 
sion, in  a  very  full  house,  257  voted  agaimt,  and 
148  for  a  present  conference.     The  conference 
was  put  off  till  the  morrow,  and  tliey  proceeded 
with  the  grand  business  of  ship-money.     On  the 
following   day  the  Lord -keeper   Finch,    at   the 
conference,  told  the  commons  again  that  tlieir 
lordships  well  knew  and  infinitely  respected  the 
privileges  of   tlieir  house;   that  they   had    only 
stepjjed  furvvard  out  of  affection  to  his  majesty, 
and  consideration  of  tlie  great  evils  and  calami- 
ties  that   were   hanging   over   their  heads,  &c. 
Finch  then  endeavoiu-ed  to  show  that  the  lords 
were  bound  to  gratify  the  king,  and  tliat  tlieir 
voting  the  precedency  of  supply  w;is  no  infringe- 
ment of  the  commons'  ])rivilege.     The  whole  of 
this  speech  had  a  most  miscliievous  effect,  an<l, 
notwithstanding    its   disclaimcr.s,  tlie    commons 
suspected  that  all  their  other  privileges  were  to 
be  swallowed  uj),  and  they  made  wholly  subser- 
vient to  the  peers.'    On  Saturday,  the  2d  of  May, 
Charles  sent  Sir  Henry  Vane,  now  secretary  of 
state  as  well  as  treasurer  of  the  household,  to 
tell  them  that  the  danger  of  the  nation  would 
be  greatly  increased  if  more  time  were  lost;  that 
he  had  received  no  answer  at   all  from    them, 
though   he    had    already   told    the    house    that 
delay  would  be  as  destructive  ;is  a  denial;  that 
he  once  more  desired  an  immediate  answer  con- 
cerning his  supplies,  he  being  resolved,  on  his  part, 
to  made  good  all  his  jn-omises  made  by  himself 
or  b}'  the  lord-keeper.     The  house  debated  upon 
this  message  till  the  then   unusually   late  hour 
of  six  in  the  evening,  but   came  to  no  resolution. 
Seeretaiy  Vane,  Clarendon   says,  treacherously, 
and  without  the  king's  orders  {which  is  very  im- 
probable, and  seems  to  be  disproved  bi/  attending 
Circumstances),    assured   the    commons  that  the 


king  would  accept  of  nothing  less  from  them  than 
an  immediate  granting  of  twelve  subsidies.  Many 
of  the  members  observed  that,  if  they  were  thus 
to  purchase  a  release  from  an  imposition  very 
unjustly  laid  upon  the  kingdom,  they  should  in 
a  manner  confess  it  had  been  a  just  tax.  As  to 
the  king's  constant  assertions  about  the  great 
danger  of  the  nation,  there  was  hardly  a  man  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  believed  them — 
there  were  many  who  looked  to  the  Scotch  Cove- 
nanters as  their  best  friends. 

The  day  after  the  delivery  of  Vane's  first  mes- 
sage was  a  Sunday,  but  on  Monday  (the  4th  of 
May)  the  king  sent  Sir  Henry  to  the  House  of 
Commons  with  a  second  urgent  message.      The 
commons  went   again  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house  to  consider  it.       But  though  they 
spent  the  whole  day  till  six  at  night  in  busy  de- 
bate, they  came  to  no  resolution,  and  separated 
with  desiring  Sir  Henry  Vane  to   acquaint  liis 
majesty  that  they  would  resume  the  (piestion  at 
eight  o'clock  on  the  following  morning.     On  tliat 
morning,  at  an  earlier  hour  than  eight,  the  king 
sent  Secretary  Windebank  to  the  house  of  Ser- 
jeant Glanvil,  the  speaker,  who  lived  in  Chancery 
Ljine,  with  a  command  to  bring  him  to  White- 
hall.    The  commons  met'  at  the  appointed  hour, 
and  were  alarmed  at  the  non-ajipearance  of  their 
speaker;  and,  while  they  were  discoursing  with 
one  another,  James  Maxwell,  gentleman  nshei-, 
came  with  the  black  rod,  to  let  them  know  that 
his  majesty  was  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  ex- 
pected tiieir  coming  thitlier.     Charles,  in  effect, 
by  the  advice  of  Ljiud  and  of  all  liis  council,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Earls  of  Northumberland 
and  Holland,  had  resolved  ui)on  an  immediate 
dissolution;   for  Vane  and  the  Solicitor-general 
Herbert,  on  the  jireceding  evening,  had  told  him 
that  the  commons,  if  pei-mitted  to  sit  again,  would 
pass   such  a  vote  against  shii)-money  as  would 
l)last  not  only  tliat   revenue   (we   sliould   have 
thought  it  had  been  bla.sted  enough  already),  but 
also  other  branches  of  the  king's  receipt.s.^     Left 
without  their  speaker,  whom  Charles,  no  doubt 
to  Glauvil's  own  satisfaction,  had  made  fast  in 
the  palace,  the  commons  could  neither  vote  nor 
]>rotest  !usa  house;  and  so  they  rose  quietly,  and 
followed  black  rod  to  the  House  of  Lords.    When 
they  a}>peared  at  the  bar,  Charles  pronounced 
their  sentence  of  dissolution  in  a  si)eech  of  some 
length.     As  on  a  former  occasion,  he  jnaised  the 
u])per  liouse  at  the  expense  of  the   lower  one, 
telling  the  lords  that  it  was  neither  their  fault 
nor  his  that  this  jiarlianient  had  not  cojne  to  a 


'  Ci.ireiulon,  Hiflori/  of  the  Gnat  H'ttcliion. 


"  Claremloii,  Ilht.  The  iioMe  liistoii.m  atlds— "  What  followwl 
in  the  next  jiarliament,  witliin  le-vs  tlian  a  year,  ni.iile  it  Iw- 
heved  that  h>ir  Heiirv  Vane  acted  that  i>art  inalicioiisly,  and  to 
bring  all  into  confusion  ;  he  Iwing  known  to  have  an  iniplacahle 
h.itred  against  the  Karl  of  Strafford,  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  whose 
destruction  was  then  uixm  the  anvil." 
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h;i])py  end;  and,  praising  their  lordships'  willing 
ear  and  great  affection,  he  bade  them  remember 
the  commands  he  had  given  at  the  opening  of 
this  parliament,  and  then  complained  of  the  com- 
mons not  taking  his  promises  in  exchange  for 
instant  subsidies.  This  time,  however,  he  did 
not  call  the  opposition  "vipers."  "I  will  not," 
lie  said,  "lay  this  fault  on  the  whole  House  of 
Commons;  I  will  not  judge  so  uncharitably  of 
those  whom,  for  the  most  part,  I  take  to  be  loyal 
and  well-affected  subjects;  but  it  hath  been  the 
malicious  cunning  of  some  few  seditiously-affected 
men  tliat  hath  been  the  cause  of  this  misunder- 
standing." He  concluded  with  saying,  "As  for 
the  liberty  of  the  people,  that  they  now  so  much 
startle  at,  know,  my  lords,  that  no  king  in  the 
world  shall  be  more  careful  in  the  propriety  of 
their  goods,  liberty  of  their  persons,  and  true  re- 
ligion, than  I  shall.  And  now,  my  lord-keeper, 
do  as  I  have  commanded  you."  Then  Finch  stood 
up,  and  added,  "My  lords,  and  you,  the  gentle- 
men of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  king's  majesty 
dotli  dissolve  this  j^arliament."  This,  the  last 
dissolution  which  Charles  was  to  make,  took  place 
on  the  5th  of  May,  1640. 

Even  in  the  eyes  of  the  king's  friends  he  had 
committed  a  most  lamentable  mistake.  Accord- 
ing to  Clai'endon,  "  there  could  not  a  greater 
damp  have  seized  u]jon  the  s[)irits  of  the  whole 
nation  than  this  dissolution  caused,  and  men  had 
much  of  the  misery  in  view  which  shortly  after 
fell  out.  It  could  never  be  hoped  that  more  sober 
and  dispassionate  men'  would  ever  meet  together 
in  that  place,  or  fewer  who  brought  ill  purposes 
with  them;  nor  could  any  man  imagine  what  of- 
fence they  had  given  wdiich  jDut  the  king  upon 
that  resolution."  But  if  his  enemies  rejoiced  and 
liis  friends  grieved  at  the  measure,  Charles  him- 
self either  felt  no  regret  or  concealed  it.  He  put 
forth  a  declaration  to  all  his  loving  subjects  of 
the  causes  which  moved  him  to  dissolve  the  last 
)>arliament,  in  which  he  charged  the  commons 
with  venting  their  own  malice  and  disaffection  to 
the  state,  instead  of  using  dutiful  expressions  to- 
wards his  person  and  goveiniment ;  with  their 
subtle  and  malignant  coui'ses  intending  nothing 
less  than  to  bring  all  government  and  magistracy 
into  contempt,  and  all  this,  in  spite  of  his  own 
piety  and  goodness;  witli  presuming  to  interfere 
in  acts  of  his  government  and  council,  taking 
upon  themselves  to  be  guiders  and  directors  in  all 
matters  both  temporal  and  ecclesiastical ;  and, 
"  as  if  kings  were  bound  to  give  an  account  of 


'  Mr  Hallam  lias  shoNvii  that  aU  the  juiiitipal  men  who 
headed  the  popular  party  in  the  Long  Parliament  were  mem- 
bers of  this — that  the  difference  was  not  so  much  in  tlie  men  as 
in  the  times  ;  the  bad  administration,  and  bad  success  of  1640, 
as  well  as  the  dissolution  of  the  short  parliament,  liaving  greatly 
aggravated  the  public  discontents  in  the  interval  that  elapsed 
between  the  dissolving  of  this  and  the  summoning  of  the  next 
parliament. — Const.  Hist. 


their  royrd  actions,  and  of  their  manner  of  go- 
vernment, to  their  subjects  assembled  in  parlia- 
ment," in  a  very  audacious  and  insolent  way, 
censuring  the  present  government,  traducing  his 
majesty's  administration  of  jastice,  rendering  liis 
officers  and  ministers  of  state  odious  to  the  rest 
of  his  subjects,  and  not  only  this  but  his  majesty's 
very  government,  which  had  been  so  just,  so 
gracious,  that  never  was  the  like  in  this  or  any 
other  nation;  with  having  delayed  the  supplies 
in  spite  of  all  his  promises,  and  introducing  a  way 
of  bargaining  and  contracting  with  the  king,  as 
if  nothing  ought  to  be  given  him  by  them  but 
what  lie  should  buy  and  jjurchase  of  them,,either 
by  quitting  somewhat  of  his  royal  prerogative, 
or  by  diminishing  and  lessening  his  revenues." 
And,  as  if  the  unconstitutional  ^^ractice  of  im- 
prisoning members  for  words  spoken  in  the  house 
had  not  made  bad  blood  enough^as  if  the  case 
of  Sir  John  Eliot  had  been  forgotten  by  the  na- 
tion and  those  l)Osoni  friends  who  were  morally 
strengthened  by  his  slow  martyrdom  in  the  Tower 
— Charles  committed  several  members  the  very 
day  after  the  dissolution.  Mv.  Bellasis  and  Sir 
John  Hotham  were  sent  to  the  Fleet  Prison  by 
a  warrant  signed  by  Laud,  Strafford,  Hamilton, 
Windebank,  Goring,  and  sixteen  other  ministers 
or  members  of  the  council.  The  only  offence 
alleged  against  them  was  that  of  their  sjieeches. 
Mr.  John  Crew,  afterwards  Lord  Crew,  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  by  a  warrant  signed  by  Laud, 
Strafford,  Windebank,  Coring,  and  six  other  mem- 
bers of  the  council.  His  offence  was  the  not  dis- 
covering or  delivering  up  certain  petitions,  papers, 
and  complaints  which  he  had  received  in  parlia- 
ment, being  in  the  chair  of  the  committee  for  the 
redress  of  religious  grievances.'  Tlie  house  of 
the  Lord  Brooke  was  searched  for  ])apers,  and 
his  study  and  cabinets  were  broken  open. 

Previously  to  the  meeting  of  parliament,  Laud 
had  summoned  a  convocation  of  the  clergy,  and 
this  body  continued  to  sit  in  spite  of  the  disso- 
lution of  parliament,  which  was  considered  very 
illegal.''  Nor  would  Laud,  and  those  who  acted 
under  him  in  this  assembly,  be  warned  by  the 
signs  of  the  times  and  the  sjDirit  shown  by  the 
dissolved  parliament:  oppressors  to  the  last,  they 
enacted  a  number  of  new  constitutions,  which 
were  all  shattered  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Long  Parliament.  They  ordered  that  every  clei"- 
gyman  should  instruct  his  parishioners  once  a 
quarter  in  the  Divine  right  of  kings  and  the 
damnable  sin  of  resistance  to  authority.  They 
added  canons  charged  with  exaggerated  intoler- 
ance against  C'atholics,  Socinians,  and  Separatists. 
From  Northamptonshire,  Kent,  Devonshire,  and 
other  counties,  spirited  petitions  and  exceptions 


-  Pari.  Hist.:   Raskworth.  '  May:   Rv.sUv)orth. 

■*  May.     It  was  contrary  to  .iiicient  asa3e  at  least. 
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vvei'e  sent  up  .aguinst  these  canons;  the  nation 
was  in  a  ferment;  but  Charles  obtained  from  the 
gratitude  of  Laud  and  his  clei-gy  in  convocation 
a  grant  of  six  subsidies,  each  of  four  shillings  in 
the  pound,  which  money  was  expi'essly  destined 
for  the  scourging  of  the  stiff-necked  Scots,  and 
the  ujrt'ooting  of  Presbyterianism.'    But  this  was 
not  money  enough  for  such  great  undertakings, 
and  Charles  "fell  roundly  to  find  out  all  expe- 
dients for  the  raising  of  more,"'     Fresh  collec- 
tions were  made  by  means  of  the  queen  and  Sir 
Kenelm    Digby   among   the    Roman  Catholics ; 
writs  of  ship-money  were  issued  in  gi-eater  num- 
bers and  enforced  with  more  severity  than  ever, 
merchants  and  gentlemen  of  landed  jjroperty  be- 
ing almost  daily  star-chambered  on  this  account; 
gi-eat  loans  were  attempted  to  be  drawn  from  tlie 
city  of  London,  for  which  pur- 
pose the  names  of  the  richest  citi- 
zens were,  by   royal   command, 
I'eturned    to   the    council-board. 
These  o])pressive  exactions  being 
still    found    insufficient,    bullion 
was  s^eized  in  tlie  Tower,  bags  of 
pepper  upon  the  Exchange,  and 
sold  at  an  iinder  rate,  and  a  con- 
sultation was  held  about  coining 
i'4()0,0()0   of  base   money;    but 
hei-e  the  merchants  and  other  in- 
telligent men  stepped  in  to  show 
tlie  great  inconvenience  and  pe- 
rils   which    always    attended    a 
depreciation  of  the  coinage,  and 
C  'harles  for  once  listened  to  good 
advice  and  held  his  hand,  not- 
withstanding     the       precedent  Tuf.  a 
quoted  by  his  council.  ^     Goods 
were  bought  on  long  credit  and  sold  at  a  loss 
for  ready  money  ;  large  sums  were  raised  in  the 
counties  where  troojjs  were  quartered  for  the 
northern    wars   by    actual   violence,    or   horses, 
carts,  ])rovisions,  and  forage  were  taken  from  the 
peo])le  at  the  sword's  point.      The   mayor  and 
sheriffs  of  London  were  dragged  into  the  Star 
Chamber  for  slackness   in  levying  ship-money; 
and  Strafford  observed,  that  things  would  never 
go  right  till  a  few  fat  London  aldermen  were 
hanged.     Four  aldermen,  Soames,  Atkins,  Rain- 
ton,  .and  Geere,  were  committed  by  warrant  of 
tlie  privy  council,  because,  being  summoned  be- 
fore the  board — his  majesty  present  in  council — 
tliey  had  refused  to  set  down  the  names  of  such 
I)ersons  within  their  several  and  respective  wai-ds, 
who,  in  their  o])inion3,  Avere  able  to  lend  his  ma- 
jesty money  for  the  safeguard  and  defence  of  the 


realm,  &c.  The  effect  of  this  "setting  in  motion 
all  the  wheels  of  the  prerogative"^  was  inevitable. 
And  it  is  generally  admitted  that  it  was  now  that 
the  discontented  English  drew  closer  their  bonds 
of  fi'iendship  with  the  Covenanters,  and  that 
many  of  the  king's  own  officers,  and  some  of  his 
ministers,  concerted  measures  with  Loudon,  and 
Leslie,  and  other  Scottish  leaders.  Laud's  fi-iend 
Pierce,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  had  called 
this  Scottish  war  '■^helium  Episcopale'''  (a  war  for 
E|jiscopacy),  and  such  the  English  people  were 
disposed  to  consider  it.  During  the  sitting  of  the 
convocation,  a  libel,  or  paper,  was  posted  \\\}  at 
the  Royal  Exchange,  inviting  the  London  apjiren- 
tices,  who  were  rather  prone  to  mischief,  to  i-ise 
and  sack  the  archiepiscopal  palace  of  Lambeth. 
The  invitation  was  accepted,  and,  on  the  night 


Ri.HBisiioi''s  Palace,  Lambeth      From  .in  old  view 

of  the  lith  of  May,  a  mob,  consisting  almost  en- 
tirely of  ajipi'entices  and  youths,  fell  upon  the 
said  palace.  But  Laud  had  had  time  to  garrison 
and  fortify  his  residence  ;  the  riotei-s  were  not 
very  numerous,  and  he  "had  no  harm."^  "Since 
then,"  he  says,  "  I  liave  got  Ciinnons  and  fortified 
my  house,  and  hope  all  may  be  sivfe;  but  yet  li- 
bels are  constantly  set  up  in  all  places  of  note  in 
the  city.""  Ten  days  after,  this  gentle  represen- 
tative of  the  apostles  entei-s  in  his  diary — "One 
of  the  chief  being  taken,  was  condemnetl  at  South- 
wark  on  Thursday,  and  hanged  mul  quartered 
on  Saturday  morning  following."  The  victim,  it 
;  a])peai's,  was  a  stripling,  and  the  horrid  punish- 


'  RushKorth:  Ma;/;  HaMicicke  State  Papert:  Nalson. 
-  Clarendon,  Histori/  of  the  Great  Rebellion. 
3  Queen  Elizabeth  had  debased  the  coinage  during  her  Irish 
waw. 


*  Whitdoek. 

'  Laud,  in  noting  the  occurrence  in  his  diary,  says: — "  May 
11 :  Monday  night,  at  midnight,  my  house  at  Lambeth  was 
beset  with  r>00  jiersons  of  the  rascal  riotous  multitude.  I  had 
notice,  aiul  streiigthenetl  the  house  as  well  as  1  could,  and  G<h1 
be  blesseil  I  had  no  harm."  Clarendon,  witli  his  usual  tendency 
to  exaggeration,  says,  "that  the  rabble  of  mean,  »uiknomi, 
dissolute  jiersons  amounted  to  the  number  of  tomt  thoiifoiidt. 
-  Wft.  •  Diaiy. 
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ment  of  treason  was  awarded  to  him  by  the  court 
lawyers  because  there  happened  to  be  a  drum 
with  the  mob;  and  the  marching  to  beat  of  drum 
was  held  to  be  a  levying  of  war  against  the  king. 
Many  others  were  an-ested;  but  "some  of  these 
mutinous  people  came  in  the  daytime,  and  broke 
open  the  White  Lion  Prison,  and  let  loose  their 
fellows,  both  out  of  that  prison  and  the  King's 
Bench,  and  the  other  prisoners  out  of  the  White 
Lion."'  Clarendon  says  that  "this  infamous, 
scandalous,  headless  insurrection,  quashed  with 
the  deserved  death  of  that  one  varlet,  was  not 
thought  to  be  contrived  or  fomented  by  any  per- 
sons of  quality." 

Eegardless  of  the  royal  prerogative,  the  Scot- 
tish parliament  met  on  the  2d  of  June,  and  put 
forth  a  series  of  manifestoes,  which  had  more 
weight  in  England,  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  than 
all  the  royal  proclamations.  But  tliey  had  not 
waited  so  long  to  organize  their  resistance  ;  they 
called  out  their  levies  in  jMarch  and  April,  and, 
haviug  retained  their  superior  officers  and  their 
skilful  commanders  fi'om  abroad  when  they  dis- 
banded their  army  the  preceding  year,  they  were 
soon  in  a  condition  to  act  on  the  offensive;  for, 
again,  they  did  not  wait  for  attack,  but  struck 
the  first  blow  themselves.^  Leslie  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  Covenant, 
and,  being  resolved  not  to  move  southward  till 
he  was  master  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  he  laid  siege 
to  that  fortress;  but  Ruthven,  the  governor, 
made  an  obstinate  resistance.  Leslie  intrusted 
the  conduct  of  the  siege  to  some  of  his  best  offi- 
cers, and  went  southward,  and  it  was  not  till  he 
was  victorious  on  the  Tyne  that  he  learned  that 
Eruthven  was  constrained  to  capitulate,  and  de- 
liver up  the  castle  to  the  Covenanters.  The  par- 
liament imposed  a  tax  of  a  tenth  upon  every  man's 
rents,  and  the  twentieth  penny  of  interest  on 
loans,  &c.,  throughout  the  kingdom  of  Scotland; 
and  before  they  adjourned  they  appointed  a  stand- 
ing committee  of  estates,  to  superintend  the  ope- 
rations of  the  campaign,  to  sit  in  the  cabinet  at 
Edinburgh,  to  move  with  the  troops,  to  be  in 
the  camp  or  wherever  else  their  presence  should 
be  most  required.  In  fact,  the  whole  executive 
power  of  the  state  was  fixed  by  this  parliament 
in  their   standing  committee.      Having  got  all 


'  Laud's  Dianj. — Clarendon  says  that  the  man  was  a  sailor; 
but  neither  he  nor  the  archbishop  relates  the  worst  part  of  the 
story.  "On  the  Friday,"  says  a  contemporary,  "this  fellow 
was  racked  in  the  Tower  to  make  him  confess  his  companions. 
....  The  king's  Serjeants,  Heath  and  Whitfield,  took  his 
examination  on  the  rack  last  Friday."  Iti  the  case  of  Felton, 
the  judges  had  solemnly  decided  against  tlie  use  of  torture,  as 
always,  and  in  all  circumstances,  contrary  to  the  law  of  Eng- 
land. Its  subsequent  employment  in  this  case  was  therefore 
an  enormity  destitute  of  all  e.tcuse,  and  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  it  was  perpetrated  by  the  direction  of  Laud  him- 
self. In  all  probability  the  execution  of  the  wretched  victim 
preserved  the  atrocious  secret  in  few  hands,  or  it  would  surelv 


things  ready,  the  Covenanters  resolved  to  enter 
England  with  a  sword  in  one  hand  and  a  petition 
in  the  other,  signifying,  in  the  meantime,  to  the 
English  people,  what  their  intentions  were,  and 
the  reasons  of  their  invasion. 

Charles,  Straffijrd,  and  the  Earl  of  Ncjrthum- 
berlaiid  thought  that  they  had  provided  f6r  the 
worst  in  making  the  Lord  Conway  general  of  the 
horse,  instead  of  the  Earl  of  Holland.  "  He  was 
sent  down  with  the  first  troops  of  horse  and  foot 
which  were  levied  to  the  borders  of  Scotland,  to 
attend  the  motion  of  the  enemy,  and  had  a 
strength  sufficient  to  stop  them,  if  they  should 
attempt  to  pass  the  river,  which  was  not  fordable 
in  above  one  or  two  places,  there  being  good  gar- 
risons in  Berwick  and  Carlisle."^ 

Conway  was  in  cantonment  between  the  Tweed 
and  the  Tyne  by  the  end  of  July.  Upon  the 
20th  of  August  Charles  began  liis  journey  from 
London  towards  York  in  some  haste ;  and  on 
that  very  day  Leslie  dashed  across  the  Tweed 
with  his  Covenanters.^  Charles  published  a  pro- 
clamation, declaring  the  Scots,  and  all  who  in 


Gkneral  Leslie    iEarl  of  Leven). — Afttir  Vandyke. 

any  way  assisted  them,  to  be  rebels  and  traitors, 
and  to  have  incurred  the  penalties  of  high  trea- 


have  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Long  Tarliament.  The  circuni 
stance  is  mentioned  by  no  historian,  but  the  warrant  for  ap- 
plying the  torture  still  exists  in  the  State  Paper  Office.  It  has 
been  printed  by  Mr.  Jardine  in  his  interesting  tract  on  the  Vae 
of  Torture  in  England,  Svo,  IS'37,  pp.  108,  109.  The  poor  victim 
was  a  mere  youth.  His  name  was  John  Archer.  According  to 
one  account  he  was  not  a  sailor  but  a  drummer. 

-  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  Charles,  long  before 
this,  had  prohibited  all  trade  with  Scotland  ;  that  his  men-of- 
war  and  cruisers  had  been  making  prizes  of  Scottish  merchant- 
men wherever  they  could  find  them.  ^  Clarendon,  Hist. 

*  One  part  of  the  Scottish  army  crossed  at  a  ford  close  to 
Coldstream  ;  another  part  at  a  ford  lower  down  the  river. 
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son;  yet  he  declared  that  he  would  forgive  the 
Scots  if  they  would  "  acknowledge  their  former 
crimes  and  exorbitancies,  and   in   humble  and 
submissive   manner,  like   penitent   delinquents, 
crave  pardon  for  the  past,  and  yield 
obedience  for  the  time  to  come."    He 
also  declared  himself  generalissimo  of 
his  own  army,  and  claimed  the  at- 
tendance  of  all   the   tenants   of   the 
crown,  as  upon  a  war  waged  by  the 
sovereign    in    person.       Numerically 
the  royal  army  actually  collected  was 
an  imposing  force: — without  count- 
ing the  train-bands  of  the  northern 
counties,  or  the  Irish  troops  brought 
over  by  Strafford,  or  about  to  be  sent 
over  by  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  it  was 
20,000  strong,  and  provided  with  fio 
pieces  of  artillery.    But  it  was  impos- 
ing in  numbers  only:  discipline,  which 
can  make  ten  men  more  effective  than 
a  hundred,  and  the  hearty  zeal  in  the 
cause,  and  attachment  to  the  banner 
of  their  leaders,  which  can  almost  do 
as   much,  were   altogether  wanting. 
The  Earl  of  Northumberland   had  been  offered 
the  post  of  commander-in-chief,  under  the  king  ; 
but  he  declined  the  dangerous  honour,  on  the 
ground  of  a  very  doubtful  sickness,  and  it  was 
conferred  ui)on  Strafford,  who  had  really  risen 
from  a  sick-bed,  and   was  not  yet   cured  of  a 
dreadful  attack  of  his  old  enemy  the  gout.   Straf- 
ford, knowing  that  Jiis  undisciplined  levies  and 
wavering  officei*s  wouhl  be  no  match  for  the  well 
drilled  Scots,  and  the  experienced  captains  that 
commanded  them,  had  ordered  Lord  Conway  not 
to  attempt  to  dispute  the  open  country  between 
ilie  Tweed  and  the  Tyne,  but,  at  all  hazards,  to 
make  good  his  stand  at  Newburn,  and  prevent 
the  Covenanters  from  crossing  the  latter  liver. 
r>ut  before  Charles  could  get  farther  north  than 
Northallerton,  or  Strafford  than  Darlington,  Con- 
way was  in  full  retreat,  and  the  Scots  upon  the 
Wear,  and  "that  infamous,  irreparable  rout  at 
Newburn  had  fallen  out." ' 

Upon  Thursday,  the  27th  of  August,  Leslie 
and  his  Scots  encamped  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tyne,  a  very  short  distance  from  Newburn,  at  a 
spot  called  Heddon-law.  That  night  they  made 
great  fires  round  about  their  cam)i.  During  the 
night  they  suffered  any  Englishman  that  chose 
to  visit  them,  making  them  welcome,  and  assur- 
ing them  that  they  only  came  to  demand  justice 
from  the  king  against  incendiaries.  In  the  cour.se 
of  the  following  day,  Conway  drew  up  the  king's 
army,  consisting  of  300O  foot  and  1500  hor.se,  in 
.some  meadow  ground  clo.se  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  river,  between  Newburnliaugh  and  Stella- 


haugh,  which  faced  two  fords,  pas.sable  for  infan- 
try at  low  water.  During  the  forenoon  the  Scots 
watered  their  horses  at  one  side  of  the  river,  and 
the  English  at  the  other,  without  any  attempt  to 


Newiurx,  .N"'inTHiMUKRi.ANr>. -From  .1  sketch  bv  J    \V.  (iiniiichael. 


annoy  each  other — without  exchanging  any  re- 
])roachful  language.  For  many  hours  the  two 
forces  looked  at  each  other  calmly,  and  without 
any  apparent  anxiety  to  engage.  At  last  a 
Scotti.'^h  otlicer,  well  niounted,  wearing  a  black 
feather  in  his  hat,  came  out  of  Newburn  to  water 
his  horse  in  the  river  Tyne;  and  an  English  sol- 
dier, seeing  this  officer  fix  his  eye  on  the  Englisli 
trenches,  fired  at  him,  whether  in  eai'nest  or  to 
scare  him  was  not  known,  but  the  shot  took  effect, 
and  the  officer  with  the  black  feather  fell  woun- 
ded off  his  liorse.  Thereupon  the  Scottish  muske- 
teers opened  a  fire  across  the  river  upon  the 
English,  and  Leslie  ordered  his  artillery  to  com- 
mence. The  Scots  played  upon  the  English 
breast -work.s,  and  the  king's  army  retaliated 
upon  Newburn  Church,  till  it  grew  to  be  near 
low  water,  by  which  time  the  Scottish  artillery 
had  made  a  breach  in  the  greater  sconce,  where 
Colonel  Lunsfonl  commanded.  The  English  colo- 
nel had  great  difficulty  to  keep  his  men  to  their 
post,  for  several  had  been  killed,  and  many 
wounded,  and  when  they  saw  a  captain,  a  lieu- 
tenant, and  some  other  officers  slain,  they  began 
to  murmur;  and,  after  receiving  another  well- 
directed  shot  from  the  Scots,  they  threw  down 
their  arms  and  ran  out  of  the  fort.  Leslie,  from 
the  rising  hill  above  Newbin-n,  plainly  perceived 
this  evacuation,  and  it  being  then  low  water,  he 
commanded  his  own  body-guard  —  a  troop  of 
twenty-six  horse,  and  all  Scotch  lairi/crs--io  jiass 
the  ford,  which  they  did  with  gi-eat  spirit,  and 
I  having  reconnoitred  the  other  sconce,  or  bi*east- 
work,  they  rode  back,  without  coming  to  close 
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quarters.  Still  keeping  up  his  fire,  he  at  length 
made  the  English  foot  to  waver,  and  finally  com- 
pelled them  to  abandon  that  work  also.  Then 
Leslie  played  hard  upon  the  king's  horse,  drawn 
up  in  the  meadow,  and  so  galled  them  that  they 
fell  into  disorder,  which  was  greatly  increased 
when  the  Scottish  lawyers  charged  again  with  a 


believe  their  good  fortune;  but,  in  tlie  afternoon, 
Douglas,  sheriff  of  Teviotdale,  rode  up  with  a 
trumpet  and  a  small  troop  of  horse  to  the  gates 
of  Newcastle,  which,  after  some  parley,  were 
thi'own  open  to  him.  The  following  day,  being 
Sunday,  Douglas  and  fifteen  Scottish  lords  dined 
with  the  mayor,  Sir  Peter  Riddle,  drank  a  health 


body  of  cavah-y  under  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  and  two    to  the  king,  and  heard  three  sermons  preached 

by  their  own  divines.  Conway  did  not  consider 
Durham  more  tenable  than  Newcastle  :  he  pur- 
sued his  retreat  to  Darlington,  where  he  met 
the  fiery  Straffbrd,  wdio,  however,  was  fain  to  turn 
with  him,  and  fall  still  farther  back  to  Northal- 


Scottish  regiments  of  foot,  comnuuided  by  the 
Lords  Lindsay  and  Loudon,  waded  through  the 
river.  Presently  Leslie  threw  more  troops,  both 
horse  and  foot,  on  the  right  bank,  and  then  Co- 
lonel Luusford  drew  off  all  his  camion,  and  a 


retreat  was  sounded  by  the  English  trumpets.'    lerton,  where  the  standard  of  Charles  was  float- 


After  this  short  struggle  the  English  fled  in  the 
greatest  disorder  to  Newcastle.  Nor  did  they 
consider  themselves  safe  there,  for  the  Lord  Con- 
way called  a  council  of  war,  and  it  was  resolved, 
at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  that  the  town  was 
not  tenable,"  and  that  the  whole  army  should 
fall  back  instantly  upon  Durham.  In  the  wdiole 
battle — if  battle  it  may  be  called — there  fell  not 


mg."  Leslie  soon  quitted  Newcastle,  and  was 
marching  after  them,  so,  having  hastily  reviewed 
their  forces,  and  found  tliem  greatly  diminished 
by  desertion,  the  king,  Strafford,  and  Conway 
all  moved  together  from  Northallerton,  and  fell 
back  upon  the  cit^^  of  York,  with  the  intention 
of  intrenching  close  under  the  w-alls  of  that  town, 
and  sending  back  their  cavalry  into  Richmond 


above  sixty  Englishmen  :  it  was  evident  that  they  or  Cleveland,  to  guard  the  river  Tees  and  keep 
had  no  mind  to  fight  the  Scots  in  this  quarrel,  the  Scots  from  making  incursions  into  York- 
shire. Leslie  took  Durham 
as  he  had  taken  Newcastle  ; 
and  the  Scots  entered  with- 
out opposition  into  Shields, 
Teigninouth,  and  other  pla- 
ces. Without  losing  twenty 
men  they  became  masters  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  four 
northern  counties  of  Eng- 
land. But  though  the  road 
to  Yoi'k  seemed  open  to 
them,  though  the  disaffec- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  was 
well  known,  they  paused 
upon  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tees.  On  the  llth  of  Sej)- 
tember,  when  the  Londoners 
were  already  greatly  dis- 
mayed by  the  notion  that 
they  should  get  no  more  coals 
from  Newcastle,  his  majesty  took  a  view  of  his 
array  under  the  walls  of  York,  and  found  that  it 
still  consisted  of  16,000  foot,  and  2000  horse, 
besides  the  trained  bands  of  Yorkshire.   "  Braver 


Nevvcastle-upon  Tyne. — From  an  old  view 


By  five  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  Au- 
gust the  29th,  Newcastle  was  evacuated,  and  all 
that  part  of  the  English  army  in  full  retreat. 
For  a  time  it  appears  the   Scots  could  scarcely 


'  "The  truth  is,"  says  Secretary  Vane,  in  a  letter  to  Winde- 
bauk,  "oiir  horse  did  not  beliave  themselves  well,  for  many  of 
them  ran  away,  and  did  not  second  those  that  were  first  charged." 
— Hardicick-e  State  Papers. 

-  Rashicorth.  This  laborious  writer  was  on  the  spot  at  the 
time. 

3  Strafford,  according  to  Clarendon,  had  brought  with  "n 
body  much  broken  with  his  late  sickness,  a  mind  and  temper 
confessing  the  dregs  of  it,  which,  being  marvellously  provoked 
and  inflamed  with  indignation  at  the  late  dishonour,  rendered 
him  less  gracious — that  is,  less  inclined  to  make  himself  so  to 
the  officers  upon  his  first  enti-ance  into  his  charge  ;  it  may  be 
in  that  mass  of  disorder,  not  quickly  discerning  to  whom  kind 


ness  and  respect  was  justly  due.  But  those  who,  by  tnis  time, 
no  doubt  were  retained  for  that  purpose,  took  that  opportunity 
to  incense  the  army  against  him  ;  and  so  far  prevailed  in  it,  that 
in  a  short  time  it  was  more  inflamed  against  him  tlian  against 
the  enemy  ;  and  was  willing  to  have  their  want  of  coiirage  im- 
puted to  excess  of  conscience,  and  that  their  being  not  satisfied 
in  the  giounds  of  the  quarrel  was  the  only  cause  that  they  fought 
no  better.  In  this  indisposition  in  all  parts  the  earl  found  it 
necessary  to  retire."— //is/.  We  learn  from  a  letter  of  Sir  Henry 
Vane  (in  Hanlwkke  Papiirs)  that  Stratlbrd  at  this  time  w.li 
troubled  with  the  stone  as  well  as  the  gout.  Charles,  it  appears, 
thought  to  revive  him  and  reward  him  by  giving  him  the  blue 
ribbon,  whicli  was  done  on  tlie  13th  of  September. 
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bodies  of  men,  and  better  clad,"'  wrote  Sir  Henry    subjects,  who  clamoured  for  a  new  parliament 
Vane  to  Secretary  Wiudebank,  "have  I  not  seen  j  and  the  redress  of  their  own  crying  grievances 
anywhere So,  if  God  sends  us  hearts  and  |  Twelve  peers  -Bedford,  Essex,  Hertford,  War- 
hands  .  .  .  and  so  as  you  do  provide  us  monies  |  wick,  Bristol,  Mulgrave,  Sav  and  Sele   Howaid 
in  time,  I  do  not  see,  though  -^  '  > 

it  must  be  confessed  they      i^SgSgST^^  -r^^^T^jsiEw--,:"^--     '^:^^— °^-^  ^^^^  -. 

[the  Scots]  have  made  but      :^p^^^  :!^ 

too  far  and  prosperous  ad-      B  "" 

vance  already  into  this  king- 
dom, but  that,  God  being 
with  his  majesty's  army, 
success  will  follow."' 

But.  to  say  nothing  of 
God's  blessing,  which  his 
jH-eachers  said  he  had,  heart 
and  money  were  both  want- 
ing ;  and  the  unwelcome 
conviction  induced  Charles 
to  turn  a  ready  ear  to  those 
who  urged  the  necessity  of 
temporizing  with  the  Scots. 
He  condescended  to  receive 
as  envoy  and  negotiator  the 
Lord  Lanark,  secretary  of  state  fur  Scotland,  Bolingbroke,  Mandevill,  Brooke,  and  Pagett  — 
and  brother  to  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  who  j>reseuted  a  petition  to  tlie  .sovereign.  At  the 
presented  tlie  petition  of  the  Covenanters  to  liis  same  time  the  citizens  of  L(jndon  ]jrej)ared  a  i)e- 
majesty.  Cliarles,  on  the  5th  of  September,  tition  to  the  same  effect.  Laud  and  tlie  j.rivy 
gave  a  gentle  but  eva.sive  answer  to  tlie  Earl  of  council,  sitting  in  the  capital,  got  sight  of  a  copy 
Lanark,  telling  him  that  he  was  always  ready  of  this  petition  as  it  was  being  cizculated  for  sig- 
to  redress  the  grievances  of  his  people  ;  that  the»  nature,  and  thereupon  they  endeavoured  to  stop 
petition  he  had  presented  was  conceived  in  too  the  i)roceedings  an<l  terrify  tlie  subscribers.- 
general  terms,  but  that,  if  lie  would  return  with  But  the  citizens  disregarded  their  letter,  put 
a  more  specitic  statement  of  their  grievance.s,  he  ^  nearly  10,(KK)  names  to  the  petition,  and  de- 
would  give  them  his  earliest  attention.  Even  at  |  spatched  .some  of  the  court  of  aldermen  and  com- 
this  extremity,  he  was  most  averse  to  tlie  sum-  i  mon  council  to  present  it  to  the  king  at  York, 
moning  of  a  parliament:  but  he  thought  (most  i  Also  the  geutrv  of  Yorkshire,  when  wtlled  upon 
unreasonably)  to  satisfy  the  Scots  by  telling  Lan-  to  pay  and  support  the  trained  bands  for  two 
ark  that  he  had  already  issued  summonses  for  month.s,  agreed  to  do  tlieir  best  therein,  but  mo.st 
the  meeting  of  the  p(.-erx  of  England,  in  the  city  humbly  be.sought  his  majesty  to  think  of  sum- 
of  York,  on  the  24th  day  of  September.  On  the  moning  parliament.^  ("Iiailes  now,  indeed,  saw 
8th  of  Se|>tember  the  Covenanters  sent  Lanark  that  this  was  inevitable;  and  before  tlie  meeting 
a  list  of  their  grievances  and  conditions,  express-  of  the  jjeei's,  who  iiad  been  really  summoned  to 
ing  their  greiit  joy  at  learning  that  his  majesty     York  as  a  great  council,  he  issued  writs  for  the 


Fmni  a.  jiriiit  li*  I. 


was  beginning  again  to  hearken  to  their  humble 
petitions  and  desires. 

These  demands,  though  respectfully  expressed. 


assembling  of  jiarliament  on  the  following  ."Jd  of 
November.  Meanwhile,  ii|X)n  the  appointed  day 
— the  24th  of  September— the  great  council  of 


were  not  altogether  moderate ;  but  Charles  read  j  peel's  assembled  in  the  dean's  house  near  the 
them,  i)retended  to  entertain  them,  and,  with  minster  at  York.  There  Cliarles  told  them  that 
indignant  pride,  turned  to  Strafford  to  know  whe-  he  had  called  them  together,  after  the  custom  of 
ther  20,000  men  could  not  be  brought  over  in-  his  predeces-soi-s,  to  ask  their  advice  and  assist- 
stnnter  from   Ireland  ;   and   he  looked   to  other    auce  upon  sudden  invasions  and  dangei-s  wliicli 


(juarters  to  see  whether  there  were  not  means  for 
resisting  and  chastising  the  Scotch  rebels.  But 
there  were  none:  the  whole  nation  was  in  dis- 
content and  ferment,  and  the  jirovinces  occupied 
by  the  Scots  cried  with  an  alarming  voice  to  be 
released  from  the  burden  of  suj>porting  them. 
At  the  same  time  Charles  was  beset  bv  Encfli.sh 


had  not  allowed  time  for  the  calling  of  a  jjarlia- 
meiit;  that  an  army  of  rebels  were  lodged  within 
the  kingdom;  that  he  wanted  their  advice  and 
assistance,  in  order  to  jiroceed  to  tlie  chasti.se.- 
ment  of  these  insolences.  He  then  a.sked  wliat  an- 
swer he  should  give  to  the  jwtition  of  the  rebels, 


Ihrdtriclce  Statu  Pn/ifrs. 


'  See  Tjiud's  letter  to  tlie  lonl-mayor  and  aidertiien  of  tlie  city 
I  of  I/>iiiloii,  in  RiLihicorll,.  *  Ru'lncotth 
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and  in  what  manner  lie  wliould  treat  tlieni, 
and  how  he  should  keep  liis  own  army  on  foot 
and  maintain  it  until  supplies  might  be  had  from 
a  parliament.  The  Earl  of  Bristol  proposed  to 
continue  and  conclude  the  treaty  with  the  Scots. 
He  and  other  lords  were  confident  that  they 
could  make  peace  iipon  honourable  terms.  While 
they  were  speaking,  a  packet  was  brought  from 
the  Covenanters  to  Lord  Lanark,  with  a  new 
petition  to  his  majesty,  "  supplicating  in  a  more 
mannerly  style  than  formerly."  On  the  follow- 
ing day  (the  25tli  of  September),  the  lords,  de- 
lighted with  his  majesty's  assurance  of  calling  a 
])arliament,  entered  into  debate  with  great  cheer- 
fulness and  alacrity.  Northallerton  had  been 
agreed  upon  for  a  place  of  meeting  between  the 
English  and  Scotch  commissioners,  but  now  it 
was  declared  that  Ripon  would  be  a  better  place; 
and  the  English  peers  unanimously  resolved  to 
hold  the  negotiations  at  Ripon.  Sixteen  of  the 
English  peers  were  to  act  for  Charles,'  eight 
Scottish  lords  and  gentlemen  for  the  Covenant. 

Charles  attempted  to  transfer  the  conferences 
from  Ripon  to  the  city  of  York  ;  but  the  Scots, 
who  were  very  cautious — who,  in  the  midst  of  all 
their  civility,  had  shown  that  they  had  not  the 
slightest  confidence  in  his  royal  word — objected 
to  putting  themselves  so  completely  in  his  power. 
Here,  also,  their  jealousy  and  hatred  of  Strafford 
blazed  forth.  That  potential,  and  still  foi^mida- 
ble  minister  was  set  down  as  ''a  chief  incen- 
diary," as  a  main  cause  of  all  these  troubles,  as  a 
colleaguer  with  Papists,  the  worst  foe  of  Scotland 
as  of  England.-  If  the  loose  and  inaccurate  min- 
utes of  the  proceedings  of  the  great  council  of 
peers  at  York  may  be  trusted,  Strafford  did  not 
advise  his  master  at  this  juncture  to  break  off  all 
negotiation  and  trust  to  force  of  arms;  he  was 
too  keen-sighted  a  person  not  to  perceive  the 
great  and  growing  disaffection  of  the  English 
army;  but  another  peer  certainly  gave  something 
very  like  this  resolute  advice,  Edward,  Lord 
Herbert,  commonly  called  the  Black  Lord  Her- 
bert, irritated  at  the  Scots'  demand  of  .£40,000 
per  month,  advised  the  king  to  fortify  York,  and 
dissuaded  his  majesty  from  yielding  to  that  de- 
mand. But  this  advice,  though  in  all  respects  it 
coincided  with  the  feelings  of  the  king,  was  too 
dangerous  to  be  adopted. 


I  The  commissioners  laboured  with  little  effect 
I  from  the  1st  of  October  till  the  16th,  when  they 
'  agj'eed  iijion  articles  for  the  quiet  maintenance  of 
the  Scottish  army  for  two  months,  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  seaports  in  the  north  and  the  renewal 
j  of  free  trade  and  commerce  by  sea  and  land,  as 
in  time  of  peace,  and  for  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties; and  nothing  more  was  settled,  for  all  the 
grievances  and  important  clauses  of  a  definitive 
treaty  were  left  untouched :  and  on  the  23d  of 
October — the  time  of  the  meeting  of  parliament 
approaching — it  was  agreed  that  the  negotiations 
should  be  transferred  from  Ripon  to  London. 
The  Scots  wei-e  to  receive  or  levy  the  sum  of  £8ij0 
par  diem  for  tlie  space  of  two  months,  beginning 
from  the  16th  of  October;  they  were  to  content 
themselves  with  this  maintenance,  and  neither 
molest  Papists,  prelates,  nor  their  adherents;'  and 
by  this  arrangement  Leslie  and  the  Covenanters 
were  left  in  undisturbed  possession  of  Durham, 
Newcastle,  and  all  the  towns  on  the  eastern  coast 
bej'ond  the  Tees,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Berwick.  "Upon  such  terms,"  says  a  contem- 
porary, "was  this  unnatural  war  (although  the 
armies  could  not  as  yet  be  disbanded)  brought  to 
a  cessation."^ 

Upon  the  3il  of  November,  1640,  Charles,  in 
evident  depression  of  s]nrits,  opened  in  person  the 
ever-memorable  Long  Parliament.''     He  told  the 
houses  that  the  honour  and  safety  of  the  king- 
dom being  at  stake,  he  was  resolved  to  put  him- 
self freely  and  clearly  on  the  love  and  affection 
of  his  English  subjects — that  he  was  exhausted 
i  by  charges  made  merely  for  the  security  of  Eng- 
I  land,  and  therefore  must  desire  them  to  consider 
I  the  best  way  of  supplying  him  with  money,  chas- 
!  frising  the  rebels,  &c.,  and  then  he  would  satisfy 
'■  all  their  just  grievances.      And  at  the  end  of 
i  his  speech  he  said,  with  great  emphasis — "One 
thing  more  I  desire  of  you,  as  one  of  the  greatest 
means  to  make  this  a  happy  parliament,  that  you 
on  your  parts,  as  I  on  mine,  lay  aside  all  suspi- 
cion one  of  another  :  as  I  promised  my  lords  at 
York,  it  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  this  be  not  a 
happy  and  good  parliament." "     But  this  invita- 
tion to  a  mutual  confidence  came  many  j'ears  too 
late.     The  court  had  signally  failed  in  its  endea- 
voin-s  to  influence  the  elections.     Of   Charles's 
chief  servants  only  two.  Vane  and  Windebank, 


'  They  were  Bedfoi-d,  Hertford,  Essex,  Salisbury,  Warwick, 
Bristol,  Holland,  Berkshire,  Mandevill,  Wharton,  Pagett, 
Brooke,  Paulet,  Howard,  Saville,  and  Dunsmore ;  and  they 
were  to  be  assisted  in  arrangijig  the  treaty  by  the  Earls  of  Tra- 
quaii',  Morton,  .and  Lanark,  Secretaiy  Vane,  Sir  Lewis  Stnart, 
and  Sir  John  Burrough,  who  were  men  either  versed  in  the 
laws  of  Scotland,  or  who  had  been  formerly  acquainted  with  this 
business.  The  Scottish  commissioners  were  the  Lords  Dunferm- 
line and  Loudon,  Sir  Patrick  Hepburn,  Sir  William  Douglas, 
Alexander  Henderson,  the  celebrated  preacher,  .Johnson,  the 
clerk  of  the  general  assembly,  Wedderbuvne,  and  Smith. 

'^  Rushv!ort/i. 

^  Some  of  the  Scotch  anny  tliought  it  quite  fi\ir  to  plunder  the 
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Papists  of  Northumberland,  and  from  the  Papists  they  had  pro- 
ceeded to  bishops'  tenantiy  and  Episcopalian.s.  *  Mo;/. 

^  Charles  would  not  open  parliament  with  the  usiial  state. 
He,  as  it  were,  skulked  to  the  house.  "The  king,"  says  Laud 
m  his  diary,  "did  not  ride,  but  went  by  water  to  King's  Stairs, 
and  through  Westminster  Hall  to  the  church,  and  so  to  tha 
house."  Clarendon  says  with  more  solemnity,  "This  parlia- 
ment had  a  sad  and  melancholic  aspect  upon  the  firet  enti-anoe, 
which  presaged  .some  unusiial  and  unnatural  events." — Hist. 

6  Charles  was  followed  by  the  Lord-keeper  Finch,  who  made 

an  elaborate  speech  to  show  that,  with  the  exception  of  tho 

impious  troubles  in  the  north,  the  country  was  in  a  blessed  stato 

I  —that  things  never  had  been  so  well,  and  never  could  be  better. 
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had  obtained  seats;  and  the  first  of  these  was 
suspected  of  treachery,  while  Windebank  was  so 
odious  to  the  people  as  a  creature  of  Laud,  that 
his  jjresence  in  the  house  was  rather  hurtful  than 
beneficial.  For  a  long  time  it  had  been  usual 
with  the  commons  to  bow  to  the  king's  inclina- 
tions in  the  choice  of  a  speaker;  even  in  the  pre- 
ceding parliament  they  had  chosen  a  courtier; 
but  now,  instead  of  Gardiner,  tlie  recorder  of 
London,  the  man  of  the  king's  choice,  Lenthall,  a 
practising  barrister,  was  hastily  chosen;  and  the 
choice  was  approved  by  Charles,  in  ignorance  of 
the  man.  Hampden,  Pym,  St.  John,  and  Denzil 
Hollis  again  took  their  seats,  and  their  party  was 
wonderfully  strengthened  by  the  election  of  INIr. 
Harry  Vane,  the  son  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  and  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  that  sat  in  that  pai'- 
liament— so  wild  an  enthusia.st  in  religion  as  to 
excite  a  suspicion  of  his  sanity  or  sincerity — so 
acute  a  politician,  so  accomplished  a  statesman, 
as  to  challenge  the  admiration  of  all  pai-ties.  The 
first  thing  these  men  did  was  to  move  for  the  aj)- 
pointment  of  committees  of  grievance  and  the 
receiving  of  petitions  praying  for  their  removal. 
Mr.  Edward  Hyde  (afterwards  Lord  Clarendon 
and  the  historian  of  the  revolutions  of  the  time), 
still  of  the  patriotic  party,  brought  up  a  crying 
grievance  in  the  north,  which  was  none  other  than 
Strafford's  Court  of  the  President  of  the  North, 
or,  as  it  was  more  usually  called,  the  Coui't  of 
York.  The  eccentric  George,  Lord  Digby,  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Bristol,  brought  u])  the  grievances  in 
the  west— Sir  John  Colpepper,  the  gi-ievanees  in 
the  south — Waller,  the  poet,  a  fresh  denunciation 
of  ship-money,  subservient  judges,  and  the  inter- 
mission of  parliaments.  Other  petitions  were 
presented  in  a  more  startling  manner.  "Tlie  first 
week,"  .says  AVhitelock,  "wa.s  spent  in  naming 
general  committees  and  establishing  them,  and 

'  *'  October  '27,  Tuesday,  Simon  ;ii>d  Judo's  Kvs,  I  went  into 
my  upper  study  to  see  some  m.inuscripts,  which  I  was  sending 
to  Oxford ;  in  tliat  study  hung  my  picture,  taken  by  the  life, 
and,  coming  in,  I  found  it  fallen  down  i\\Ktn  the  face,  and  lying 
on  the  floor,  the  string  being  broken  by  which  it  iiang9<l  ag.iinst 
the  wall.  I  am  almost  every  d:iy  threatened  with  my  ruin  in 
parliament :  G<xl  gi-ant  this  be  no  onieu."—Di(iri/.  A  few  day.* 
before,  the  archbishop  notes  in  the  .same  private  record — "The 
High  Commission  sitting  at  St.  Paul's,  because  of  the  troubles  of 
the  times,  very  near  two  thousand  Brownists  m.-ide  a  tumult  at 
the  end  of  the  court,  tore  down  all  the  benches  in  the  consistory, 
and  cried  out,  they  would  haye  uo  bishop,  nor  no  High  Commis- 
sion." *  Clarendon,  Hi.it. 

'  "  The  favour  of  the  administration,  (w  well  as  the  antipathy 
th.at  every  parliament  had  displayed  towards  them,  not  un- 
naturally rendered  the  Catholic",  for  the  most  i>ort,  assertore  of 
the  king's  arbitrary  jKiwer.  Tliis  again  increased  the  iwpular 
prejudice.  But  nothing  excited  so  much  alarm  as  the  perjietiml 
conversions  to  their  faith.  These  h.ail  not  been  quite  unusual 
in  any  age  since  the  Reformation,  though  the  balance  had  t)eeu 
very  much  inclined  to  the  opposite  side.  They  becanje,  however, 
under  Cliarle*,  the  news  of  every  day  ;  Protestj^nt  clergymen  iu 
several  nistancei,  but  ei>|>ecially  women  of  rank,  becoming  pro- 
fcelytes  to  a  religion,  so  seductive  to  the  timid  reason  and  suscep- 
tible imagination  of  that  sex.    Tliey  who.^  miuds  have  never 


receiving  a  great  many  petitions,  both  from  par- 
ticular persons  and  from  multitudes,  and  brought 
by  troops  of  hor.semen  from  several  counties,  crav- 
ing redress  of  grievances  and  exorbitances,  both 
in  church  and  state."  The  Lord  Falkland,  Sir 
Benjamin  Rudyard,  Sir  Edward  Deering,  Mr. 
Harbottle  Grimston,  and  other  leading  members, 
fell  vigorously  upon  the  system  of  Episcopacy, 
and  the  house  presently  denounced  all  the  acts 
and  canons  which  Laud  had  huri-ied  through  the 
late  convocation.  They  attacked  every  part  of 
church  government  —every  proceeding  of  the  pri- 
mate in  matters  of  religion  and  conscience.  Sir 
Edward  Deering  compared  the  modern  Episco- 
pacy to  Papistiy,  and  attacked  that  tyrannical 
court  which  was  so  dear  and  essential  to  Laud. 
"With  the  Papists,"  said  he,  "there  is  a  severe 
Inquisition,  and  with  us  there  is  a  bitter  High 
Commission;  both  these,  contra  fas  ct  jus,  are 
judges  in  their  own  ca-se,"  He  went  on  to  show 
liow  nearly  Land's  notions  of  supremacy  and  in- 
fallibility approached  to  those  of  the  pope.  "And 
herein,"'  added  he,  "I  shall  be  free  and  clear — 
if  one  of  these  must  be,  I  had  rather  serve  one 
as  far  off  as  the  Tilier,  than  to  have  him  come  to 
me  so  near  as  the  Thames:  a  pope  at  Rome  will 
do  uie  less  hurt  tlian  a  patriarch  at  Lambeth." 
It  may  readily  be  conceived  how  these  things 
afl'ected  Laud,  who  shortly  before  had  been  visited 
by  omens  and  misgivings,  and  who  clearly  saw 
ruin  approaching."  It  was,  indeed,  evident  that 
the  commons  believed,  with  Pym,  that  "  they 
must  not  only  make  the  house  clean,  but  pull 
down  the  cobwebs."-  They  debated  with  the 
.same  fearles.sness  and  the  s;vme  high  eloquence 
on  the  other  grievances  of  the  country;  but  for 
many  days  they  constantly  returned  to  the  sub- 
ject of  religion  and  to  the  evil  counsellors  about 
the  king.' 

strayed  into  the  wilderness  of  doubt,  vainh  deride  such  as 
sought  out  the  beaten  path  their  fathers  had  trodden  in  old 
times;  they  whose  temiwrament  gives  little  play  to  the  fancy 
and  sentiment,  want  power  to  comprehend  the  charm  of  suiter- 
stitious  illusions — the  satisfaction  of  the  conscience  in  the  per- 
formance of  positive  rites,  especially  with  priv.ition  or  suffering 
— the  victorious  self-gratulation  of  faith  in  its  triumjih  over  rea- 
son— the  romantic  tenderness  that  loves  to  rely  on  female  juo- 
tection — the  graceful  a-ssociations  of  devotion  with  all  that  the 
sense  or  the  imagination  can  require — the  splendid  vestment, 
the  fragrant  censer,  the  sweet  sounds  of  choral  harmony,  and 
the  sculptured  form  that  an  intense  piety  half  endows  with  life. 
These  springs  were  touched,  as  the  variety  of  human  character 
might  require,  by  the  skilful  hands  of  Romish  priests,  chiefly 
Jesuits,  whose  ntimbers  in  F^ngland  were  about  'J50,  concealeci 
under  a  lay  garb,  and  combining  the  courteous  manners  of 
gentlemen  with  a  refineil  experience  of  mankind,  and  a  logic 
in  whose  labyrinths  the  most  practical  reasoner  was  perplexed. 
Against  these  fascinating  wiles  the  Puritans  opposed  other  wea- 
iwns  from  the  same  armo\u-y  of  human  nature ;  they  awakened 
the  pride  of  reji-son,  the  stern  obstinacy  of  dispiite,  the  names, 
so  soothing  to  the  ear,  of  free  inquire"  and  private  juilgmont. 
They  inspired  an  abhorrence  of  the  adverse  jwrty,  that  served 
as  a  barrier  against  insidious  approaches.  But  far  different 
principles  actuated  the  prevailing  party  in  the  Chureh  of  K.ng- 
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From  sjieakiug,  the  commons  soon  proceeded 
to  action;  not  always  bearing  in  mind  the  strict 
limits  of  their  power  and  jnrisdiction.  On  the 
7th  of  November,  the  fourtli  day  of  tlieir  sitting, 
they  passed  a  resohxtion  that  those  victims  of 
Star  Chamber  tyranny  and  cruelty,  Mr.  Burton, 
Dr.  Bastwick,  and  Mr.  Prynne,  should  be  sent 
for  forthwith  by  warrant  of  the  house,  and  made 
to  certify  by  whose  warrant  and  authority  they 
liad  been  mutilated,  branded,  and  imprisoned. 
And,  being  liberated  from  their  distant  dungeons 
by  this  warrant  of  the  house,  the  three  Puritans, 
upon  the  28th  day  of  November,  came  to  Lon- 
don, being  met  ujion  tlie  way  and  brought  into 
the  city  by  5000  persons,  women  as  well  as  men, 
all  mounted  on  horseback,  and  wearing  in  their 
hats  and  caps  rosemary  and  bays,  in  token  of  joy 
and  triumph.  Happy  had  it  been  if  the  released 
captives  and  sufferers  for  conscience'  sake,  and 
those  who  triumphed  with  them  in  their  release, 
had  learned  to  tolerate  others,  or  had  ascertained 
the  great  fact  that  persecution  and  cruelty  defeat 
their  own  objects!  Within  a  month  after  the 
return  of  the  three  Puritans,  their  business  was 
referred  to  a  committee,  and,  upon  the  report  of 
that  committee,  it  was  voted  by  the  house  that 
their  several  judgments  were  illegal,  unjust,  and 
against  the  liberty  of  the  subject;  and,  about  a 
month  after  this,  it  was  further  voted  that  they 
should  receive  damages  for  their  great  sufferings, 
and  that  satisfaction  should  be  made  them  in 
money,  to  be  paid  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, the  other  high  commissioners,  and  those 
lords  who  had  voted  against  them  in  the  Star 
Chamber,  and  tliat  they  should  be  restored  to 
their  callings  and  pi'ofessions  of  divinity,  law, 
and  physic.  The  damages  were  fixed  for  Bur- 
ton at  £6000,  for  Prynne  and  Bastwick  at  =£5000 
each.  As  these  men  were  comforted  after  their 
sufferings,  so  other  divines,  followers  of  Laud's 
orthodoxy,  after  a  brief  triumph,  were  brought 
to  their  torment.  Tlie  committee  of  religion  was 
indefatigable,  and  certainly  neither  tolerant  nor 
merciful. 

Among  all  the  men  of  his  rank,  Laud's  friend 
and  pet  author,  Dr.  Cousens,  master  of  St.  Peter's, 
Cambridge,  was  most  remarked  for  what  were 
termed    superstitions   and    curious  observances. 


"He  was  not  noted,"  says  May,  "for  any  great 
depth  of  learning,  nor  yet  scandalous  for  ill  living, 
but  only  forward  to  show  himself  informalitiesaud 
outward  ceremonies  concerning  religion,  many  of 
which  were  such  as  a  Protestant  state  might  not 
well  suffer."  Cousens  was  im])risoned  and  bailed, 
and  though  deprived  of  some  of  his  preferments, 
yet  escaped  without  any  great  punishment,  being- 
one  of  a  crowd  that  had  reason  to  rejoice  tliat  the 
parliament  had  so  much  business  on  hand.  On 
the  18th  of  December,  Cousens'  friend  and  pa- 
tron, William  Lauil,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
&c.,  &c.,  was  singled  out  for  the  crushing  thun- 
derbolts of  the  house.  It  was  resolved  that  a 
message  should  be  sent  to  the  lords  to  accuse  him, 
in  the  name  of  the  house  and  of  all  the  commons 
of  England,  of  high  treason,  and  to  desire  that  he 
might  be  forthwith  sequestered  from  parliament 
and  committed.  Denzil  Hollis  cari'ied  up  this 
message.  Evidently  to  his  surprise,  the  Lord- 
keeper  Finch  told  him,  that  the  lords  would 
sequester  the  archbishop  from  their  house,  and 
commit  him  to  the  custody  of  their  gentleman 
usher.'  Laud  desired  leave  to  speak,  and  dro23i3ed 
some  unguarded  expressions,  which  he  afterwards 
begged  leave  to  retract,  but  was  refused  by  their 
lordships.  He  then  I'equested  pex-mission  to  go 
to  his  house  to  fetch  some  papers,  that  might 
enable  him  to  make  his  defence.  This  j)ermis- 
sion  was  granted,  i:)rovided  he  did  nothing  but  in 
sight  of  the  gentleman  usher,  in  whose  custody 
he  was  ordered  to  remain,  and  in  whose  custody 
he  did  remain  for  ten  weeks,  when  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.  In  his  speech  on  the  mo- 
tion of  impeachment,  Mr.  Grimston  desired  the 
house  to  look  upon  Laud's  colleagues  and  depen- 
dants. "Who  is  it  but  he  only,"  exclaimed  the 
orator,  "that  hath  brought  the  Earl  of  Strafford 
to  all  his  great  jjlaces  and  employments  ?  .  .  .  . 
Who  is  it  but  he  that  brought  in  Secretary  Win- 
debank  into  that  place  of  trust — Windebank,  the 
very  broker  and  pander  to  the  whore  of  Baby- 
lon? Who  is  it  but  he  only,  that  hath  advanced 
all  our  Popish  bishops?  I  shall  name  but  some 
of  them :  Bishop  Mainwaring,  the  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  Bishop 
Wren,  the  least  of  all  these  birds,  but  one  of  the 
most  unclean."'^     On  the  morrow  of  Laud's  ar- 


land.  A  change  had  for  some  yeafs  been  wrought  in  its  tenets, 
and  still  more  in  its  sentiments,  whicli,  while  it  brought  the 
whole  body  into  a  sort  of  approximation  to  Rome,  made  many 
individuals  shoot,  as  it  were,  from  tlieir  own  sphere,  on  coming 
within  the  stronger  attraction  of  another.  The  charge  of  in- 
clining towards  Popery,  brought  by  one  of  our  religious  parties 
against  Laud  and  his  colleagues  with  invidious  exaggeration, 
has  been  too  indignantly  denied  by  another." — Hallani,  Consti- 
tutional Histoii/  of  England. 

It  is  strange  that  among  the  weapons  which  the  author  repre- 
sents the  Puritans  as  employing  against  the  Romanists,  he 
omits  by  far  the  most  effective  and  formidable — their  constant 
ajjpeal  to  the  paramount  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.   This, 


indeed,  was  not  a  weapon  taken  from  the  armoury  of  human 
nature,  but  just  the  less  ought  it  to  have  been  absolutely  ignored. 
—Ed. 

'  At  the  same  time,  Laud  was  denounced  as  "the  great  in- 
cendiary in  the  national  differences "  by  the  Scotch  commis- 
sioners, who  had  come  up  to  London,  and  were  i-esiding  in  tlie 
city — "much  frequented  by  the  disaffected." 

-  Mainwaring,  who  had  made  such  a  noise  by  his  writings  in 
favour  of  absolutism  and  the  Divine  rigtit  of  kings,  was  now 
Bishop  of  St.  David's;  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  was  William 

'  Pierce  ;  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  was  Dr.  John  Bancroft ;  Matthew 
Wren,  now  of  Kly,  had  been  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  had  dU- 

'  tinguished  himself  in  that  diocese  by  his  violent  pei-secutiou  of 
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rest  (the  19th  of  December),  it  was  ordered  that 
a  message  should  be  sent  to  the  lords,  that  there 
were  certain  informations  of  a  high  nature  against 
Dr.  Matthew  Wren,  Bishop  of  Ely,  concei-ning 
the  setting  up  of  idolatry  and  superstition;  and 
that  the  commons,  having  information  that  he 
was  endeavouring  an  escape,  desired  their  lord- 
si  lips  that  care  might  be  taken  that  he  should 


Harbottle  Gbimstone. 

From  on  old  print,  ufier  nu  oriijlnul  piclurv  Kt  Corhnmbuiy. 

give  good  security  to  abiile  the  judgment  of  jiar- 
liament.     Mr.  Hampden  went  up  with  this  mes-  i 
sage. 

But  before  these  churchmen  were  stricken  in 
their  pride  of  place,  Strafford  had  been  de- 
nounced, formally  accused,  and  safely  lodged  in 
the  Tower.  When  the  king  left  York,  his  lieu- 
tenant remained  behind  him,  to  take  charge  of 
what  remained  of  the  army  in  the  north.  It  is 
proved  by  many  concurrent  witnesses  that  Straf- 
ford was  averse  to  coming  to  London  and  meet- 
ing the  parliament.  His  friends  told  him,  that  to 
appear  in  his  place  as  a  peer  would  l>e  to  hazard 
his  life.  He  humbly  represented  to  his  master, 
that  it  would  be  better  to  leave  him  where  he 
wa.s,  as  he  could  not  hope  to  be  able  to  do  his 
majesty  any  service  at  Westminster,  where  he 
felt  he  should  rather  be  a  hindrance  to  his 
affairs,  as  he  foresaw  that  the  great  envy  and 
ill-will  of  the  parliament  and  of  the  Scots  would 
be  bent  against  him.  He  told  Chai-les,  that  if  he 
kept  out  of  sight,  he  woidd  not  be  so  much  in 
their  mind  ;  and  if  they  should  fall  upon  him,  he, 
being  at  a  distance,  might  the  better  avoid  any 


Puritans  and  his  expulsion  of  the  industrious  clothiers — foreign- 
ers, or  descendants  of  foreigners,  who  would  not  renounce  the 
religion  they  had  brought  with  them  into  England.  Bishop 
Wren  was  uncle  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Cliiistoiiliur  Wieu. 


dangei-,  having  liberty  of  going  over  to  Ireland,  or 
to  some  other  place  where  he  might  be  most  ser- 
viceable to  his  majesty.  The  king,  notwithstand- 
ing these  ^^'eighty  reasons,  continued  very  ear- 
nest for  Strafford's  coming  up  to  the  parliament. 
Charles  had  a  wonderful  notion  of  Strafford's 
powers  of  imposing  on  jiarliaments,  and  his  own 
less  dai-ing  spirit  stood  in  need  of  his  servant's 
resoluteness ;  and  in  the  end  he  laid  his  com- 
mands uj)on  him,  pledging  himself  for  his  safety, 
and  a.ssuriug  him  that,  as  he  was  King  of  Eng- 
land, he  was  able  to  secure  him  from  any  danger, 
and  that  the  parliament  should  not  touch  one 
hair  of  his  head.  Strafford  made  haste  to  thank 
his  majesty  for  these  assurances,  but  still  uncon- 
vinced, he  once  more  represented  the  danger  of 
his  coming,  saying  that  if  there  should  fall  out  a 
difference  between  his  majesty  and  his  parliament 
concei'ning  him,  it  would  be  a  very  great  distur- 
bance to  his  majesty's  affaii-s ;  and  that  he  had 
rather  suffer  himself,  than  that  the  king's  affairs 
should  suffer  on  his  account.  But  Charles  would 
not  be  movTd  by  these  representations,  or  by  the 
prospect  of  the  danger  which  must  attend  his 
favourite  minister;  he  repeated  his  injunctions, 
saying,  that  he  couhl  not  do  without  Straflbrd's 
valuable  advice  in  the  great  transactions  of  this 
parliament;  and  in  obedience  to  these  reiterated 
commands,  the  earl  came  up  to  London.'  Straf- 
foi'd  assumeil  a  buhl  bearing,  and  a  confidence 
which  his  inmost  heart  denied.  "A  gi-eater  and 
more  universal  hatred,"  says  a  noble  contempo- 
rary, "was  never  contracted  by  any  person,  than 
he  has  drawn  upon  himself.  He  is  not  at  all  de- 
jected, but  believes  confidently  to  clear  hini.self 
in  the  opinion  of  all  equal  and  indifferent-minded 
hearers,  wlien  he  shall  come  to  make  his  defence."-' 
Strafford  arrived  in  town  on  Monda}'  night ;  on 
Tuesday  he  rested  from  the  fatigues  of  the  jour- 
ney; on  the  Wednesday  he  went  to  p.irliament, 
"  but  ere  night  he  was  caged."' 

"  It  was  about  three  of  the  clock  in  the  after- 
noon," says  Kiishworth,  "  when  the  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford (being  infirm,  and  not  well  disposed  in  his 
health,  and  so  not  having  stirred  out  of  his  hou.se 
that  morning),  hearing  that  both  houses  still  sat, 
thought  fit  to  go  thither.  It  was  believed  by 
some  (uj)on  what  ground  wjis  never  clear  enough), 
that  he  made  that  haste  then  to  accuse  the  Lord 
Say,  and  some  othei-s,  of  having  induced  the 
Scots  to  invade  the  kingdom  ;  but  he  was  scarce 
entered  into  the  House  of  Peei-s,  when  the  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Commons  was  called  in, 

'  Whitetock. 

2  Sidneji  Papers:  letter  from  the  Earl  of  XorthuniberlanJ 
to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  dated  the  13th  of  Xovember,  1640. 

*  Letters  of  Robert  Baillie,  principal  of  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  and  one  of  the  Scottish  commissioners  sent  up  to 
Ixmdon.  "  Intoleiable  pride  and  oppression,"  says  Haillie, 
"cries  to  Heaven  for  vengeance." 
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and  when  Mr.  Pyni,  at  the  Inxv,  aiid  in  the  name 
of  the  commons  of  England,  impeached  Thomas, 
Eai-1  of  Stratford,  of  higli  treason,  and  several 
other  heinous  crimes  and  misdemeauoui's,  of 
which,  he  said,  the  commons  would  in  due  time 
make  proof  in  form ;  and,  in  the  meantime, desired, 
in  their  name,  that  he  miglit  be  sequestered  from 
;dl  counsels,  and  be  jjut  in  safe  custody."  Pym, 
who  cai'ried  up  the  impeachment,  had,  according 
to  Clarendon,  announced  his  determined  hatred 
to  Straftbrd  many  years  before.  "You  ai-e going 
to  leave  us,"  said  Pym,  when  Wentworth  first 
went  over  to  the  king's  party,  "  but  we  will  never 
leave  i/oii,  while  your  head  is  upon  your  shoul- 
ders." On  the  present  occasion  Strafford  had 
gone  in  haste  to  the  house.  "  He  calls  rudely  at 
the  door ;  James  Maxwell,  keeper  of  the  black 
rod,  opens:  his  lordship,  with  a  proud,  glooming 
countenance,  makes  towards  his  place  at  the 
board  head ;  but  at  once  many  bid  him  void 
the  liouse;  so  he  is  forced  in  confusion  to  go  to 
the  door  till  he  was  called.  After  consultation, 
being  called  in,  he  stands,  but  is  commanded  to 
kneel,  and  on  his  knees  to  hear  the  sentence. 
Being  on  his  knees,  he  is  delivered  to  the  keej^er 
of  the  black  rod,  to  be  prisoner  till  he  was  cleared 
of  these  crimes  the  House  of  Commons  had 
charged  him  with.  He  offered  to  speak,  but 
was  commanded  to  be  gone  without  a  word.  In 
the  outer  room,  James  Maxwell  required  him, 

as  prisoner,  to  deliver  his  sword Coming 

to  the  place  where  he  exj^ected  his  coach,  it  was 
not  there;  so  he  behoved  to  return  that  same 
waj',  through  a  world  of  gazing  jaeople.  When 
at  last  he  had  found  his  coach,  and  was  entering, 
James  Maxwell  told  him,  '  Your  lordship  is  my 
prisoner,  and  must  go  in  my  coach;'  so  he  be- 
hoved to  do.'"  A  few  days  after  his  arrest,  Straf- 
ford requested  to  be  admitted  to  bail,  but  this 
was  refused  him,  and  he  was  safely  lodged  in  the 
Tower. 

Next  the  commons  impeached  Secretary  Win- 
debank  and  the  Lord-keeper  Finch ;  but  little 
or  no  care  was  taken  to  secure  their  persons, 
and  both  were  allowed  to  escape.  Windebank, 
favoured  by  the  queen,  fled  into  France,  where 
he  soon  made  a  public  pi-ofession  of  Catholicism; 
Finch  fled  into  Holland.  Clarendon  hints  that 
Finch  had  come  to  a  compromise  with  the 
popular  party,  "  it  being  visible  he  was  in  their 
favour ;"  but  he  expresses  his  surprise  at  their 
suffering  Windebank    to    escape    their    justice. 

'  Letters  of  Baillie. 

'^  Speaking  of  Laud  and  Wentwortli ,  Mr.  Hallam  says : — "The 
haughty  and  impetuous  primate  found  a  congenial  spirit  in  the 
lord-deputy.  They  unbosom  to  each  other,  in  their  private 
letters,  their  ardent  tliirst  to  promote  the  king's  service  by 
lueasui'es  of  more  euei-gy  than  they  were  permitted  to  exercise. 
Do  we  tliink  the  administration  of  Cliarles  during  tlie  intervals 
of  ijarliameuts  rash  and  violent?    They  tell  u:j  it  was  over-eavi- 


But  the  commons  of  England  were  not  remark- 
able for  their  appetite  for  blood ;  they  wanted 
the  heads  of  Laud  and  Strafford,  and  no  more, 
and  probably  connived  at,  or  were  glad  to  see 
the  flight  of  their  satellites.-  What  thoy  had 
already  done  was  well  calculated  to  strike  ter- 
ror into  the  hearts  of  all  worshippers  of  the 
despotic  principle.  It  was,  indeed,  wonderful 
to  see  how  all  the  advocates  and  instruments  of 
despotism,  ship-money,  and  all  kinds  of  illegal 
taxation,  fell  at  the  first  blow,  and  crouched  at 
the  feet  of  their  victors.  The  whole  fabric  of 
absolutism  was  shattered  like  a  house  of  glass, 
or  melted  like  a  fabric  of  ice  and  snow  on  the 
return  of  the  summer  sun.  Charles  was  helpless, 
hopeless,  at  once ;  there  seemed  to  be  .scarcely 
a  man  in  the  land  to  raise  sword  or  voice  in 
his  favour;  nor  did  he  gain  anything  like  a  foi- 
midable  party  till  these  first  terrors  had  sub- 
sided, and  the  parliament  had  stepped  beyond 
that  line  of  reform  which  the  general  opinion 
held  to  be  necessary. 

It  was  not  possible  for  the  commons  to  over- 
look the  slavish  judges  who  had  upheld  ship- 
money  and  condemned  Mr.  Hampden.  They 
sent  up  Waller  with  a  message  to  tlie  lords,  and 
their  lordships  forthwith  ordered  that  Bram- 
ston,  Davenport,  Berkeley,  Crawley,  Trevor,  and 
Weston  should  find  heavy  bail  to  abide  the  judg- 
ment of  j^arliament.  Berkeley,  whose  speeches 
will  be  remembered,  was  impeached  of  high 
treason,  and,  to  the  great  disturbance  of  his  bre- 
thren, both  judges  and  lawyers,  he  was  arrested 
while  sitting  on  the  bench,  with  his  ermin«  on, 
and  brought  away  like  a  common  felon.  But  the 
commons  were  certainly  not  anxious  for  his  blood ; 
and  after  some  time  he  was  permitted  to  with- 
draw himself,  having,  it  is  said,  been  forced  to 
give  -A  free  gift  of  £10,000  for  the  public  service. 
.On  the  19th  of  January  Mr.  Pri- 
deaux  brought  in  a  bill  for  pre- 
venting the  dangers  and  inconveniences  happen- 
ing by  the  long  intermission  of  parliaments.  He 
proiiosed  that  the  parliament  should  be  held 
yearly.  In  committee  the  house  rejected  that 
proposition,  and  followed  the  exam])le  which 
laad  been  set  them  by  the  Scots  a  few  months 
before,  in  voting  for  regular  triennial  parliaments. 
At  the  same  time,  to  guard  against  the  statute 
becoming  a  dead-letter,  they  directed  that  the 
issuing  of  writs  at  the  fixed  time  should  be  im- 
perative on  the  lord-keeper  or  chancellor  ;  ,that 

tious  and  slow.  Do  we  revolt  from  the  austerities  of  the  Star 
Chamber?  To  Laud  and  Straftbrd  they  seemed  the  feebleness 
of  excessive  lenity.  Do  we  cast  on  tlie  crown  lawyei-s  the  re- 
prottoli  of  having  betrayed  their  country's  liberties?  We  may 
find  that,  with  their  utmost  servility,  they  fell  far  behind  the 
expectations  of  the  court,  and  their  scruples  were  reckoned  the 
chief  shackles  on  the  half  emancipated  prerogative." — Coiuti.- 
tiitional  Illdot-'J  of  EiKjlanJ,  vol.  i.  p.  4.J0. 
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if  he  failed,  then  the  House  of  Lords  should  issue 
the  wi-its ;  if  the  lords  failed,  then  the  shei-iii's 
were  to  do  it;  and  if  the  sheriffs  neglected  or 
refused,  then  the  peojjle  were  to  proceed  to  elect 
their  re]>resentatives  without  any  writs  at  all. 
They  moreover  provided,  that  no  future  parlia- 
ment should  be  dissolved  or  adjourned  by  the 
king,  without  its  own  consent,  within  less  than 
fifty  days  from  the  opening  of  its  session.  Char- 
les here  attempted  to  make  a  stand.  On  the  23d 
of  January  he  summoned  both  lords  and  com- 
mons to  Whitehall :  there  he  reproved  the  latter 
for  their  long  delays ;  and  spoke  of  their  conni- 
vance, which  suffered  distraction  to  arise  by  the 
indiscreet  petitions  of  men  who,  "  more  mali- 
ciously than  ignorantly,  would  put  no  difference 
between  reformation  and  alteration  of  govern- 
ment."' The  king,  however,  was  now  unable 
either  to  uphold  bishops  or  resist  the  commons 
in  any  other  particular;  and  he  shortly  after  reluc- 
tantly gave  his  consent  to  the  bill  for  triennial 
parliaments,  which  was  received  by  the  country 
with  demonstrations  of  joy  and  triumph. 

All  this  while  the  Scottish  commissioners  were 
residing  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  near  London 
Stone,  in  a  house  so  near  to  the  church  of  St.  Au- 
tholin's,  a  place  made  famous  by  some  Puritan 


or  seditious  preacher,  that  there  was  a  way  out 
of  it  into  a  gallery  of  the  church.  "  This  benefit 
was  well  foreseen  on  all  sides  in  the  accommo- 
dation, and  this  church  assigned  to  them  for 
their  own  devotions,  where  one  of  their  own 
chaplains  still  pi'eached,  amongst  which  Alexan- 
der Henderson  was  the  chief,  who  was  likewise 
joined  with  them  in  the  tieaty  in  all  matters 
which  had  reference  to  religion;  and  to  hear 
those  sermons  there  was  so  gi-eat  a  conflux  and 
resort  by  the  citizens  out  of  humour  and  faction, 
by  others  of  all  qualities  out  of  curiosity,  by  some 
that  they  might  the  better  justify  the  contempt 
they  haxl  of  them,  that  from  the  first  appearance 
of  day  in  the  morning  of  every  Sunday  to  the 
shutting  in  of  the  light,  the  church  was  never 
empty."-  Clarendon  could  hardly  overrate  the 
influence  exei'cised  in  the  city  by  these  Scottish 
preachei"s,  and  by  the  lords  -  commissioners.  ^ 
Some  of  the  latter  were  very  acceptable  upon 
other  grounds  besides  those  of  religion;  they 
were  men  of  the  world,  and  men  of  business, 
pleasant  in  conversation,  and  of  great  address : 
moreover,  the  English  reformers  were  bound  to 
them  by  the  double  conviction  that  they  could 
not  have  achieved  what  they  had  done  had  it  not 
been  for  the  bold  march  of  the  Coveuantei-s,  and 


•  Pali.  Hist.  2  Clarendon,  HUt. 

3  "Of  the  Scotch  ministers  who,  in  IWO,  and  some  following 
joars,  went  up  to  London  on  public  aflairs,  Laing  relates  that 
"from  dawu  till  the  Sabbath  wiis  concluded,  their  chai)el  wa-s 
crowded  and  surrounded  with  multitudes  of  all  ranks,  whom 
the  novelty  of  the  Presbyterian  worship  had  attracted.  The 
conflux  and  insatiate  resort  of  the  people,  who  clung  to  the 
windows  when  excluded  from  the  doore,  U)  inhale  the  simctifled 
tones  and  jjrovinciid  accents  of  a  barbarous  preacher,  has  been 
justly  ascribed  to  the  fanatical  spirit  that  began  to  predominate, 
wliich  rendered  them  apt  recipients  for  the  fumes  of  devotion." 
And  Hume  speaks  of  the  insatiable  avidity  with  which  the 
people  attended  to  their  lectiues,  "delivered  with  a  ridiculo\is 
cant,  and  a  provincial  accent,  full  of  barbarism  and  ignorance." 
The  QiMi-ttdy  RerUtr,  too,  at  a  later  d;ite,  while  it  Jiasses  the 
highest  encomiums  on  the  learning,  tjiste,  and  eloquence  of  | 
Knox  and  his  contemiKir.arics,  insists  that  when  the  Covenant 
came,  those  gifts  passed  over  to  the  Episcopalians. 

"The  best  that  can  be  8;iid  of  the  charges  we  have  quoted,  is 
that  they  are  utterly  absurd.  The  statements  of  Hume  and 
Laing  are  themselves  the  mere  cant  of  a  party,  and  coiUd  these 
writers  have  communicated  their  accent  to  their  style,  it  would 
have  been  found  no  less  barbarous  than  that  of  their  reverend 
countryTnen.  As  for  tlie  reviewers,  tlieirs  is  the  language  of 
gross  ignorance,  and,  we  maj'  add,  of  8tui)idity ;  for  having  ad- 
mitted the  superlative  merits  of  Knox  and  the  Melvilles,  how 
could  they  rationally  belie\e  that  the  gifts  of  these  men  should 
so  soon  p;iss  away  from  the  jKUty  that  gloried  in  them  as  their 
leadere,  to  another  which  had  calumniated  the  memoiTf  and 
tried  to  suppress  the  writings  of  Knox,  and  had  banished  both 
the  Melvilles?" 

In  short,  there  is  nothing  wonderful,  and,  le'xst  of  all,  is  it 
any  imputation  on  the  taste  of  the  jKirliamentary  jwrty  and 
the  citizens  of  London,  that  they  thus  flocked  to  liear  the 
Scottish  preachers.  No  one  who  compares  tlie  theological  writ- 
ings of  the  Knglish  and  Scotch  at  that  i>eriod,  can  fail  to  be 
struck  with  tlie  superior  flexibility  of  the  Scotch  style— a  cir- 
cumstance that  has  been  ascribed  to  the  progress  of  the  Scottish 
branch  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  not  having  been  interrupted  as  the 
Knglish  was,  by  several  centuries  of  sujjpression,  in  the  Uterate 
classes,  by  Norman  French.     But  if  English  divinity,  down  to 


the  days  of  Barrow  and  of  Tillotson— however  at  times  sonorous 
and  majestic — was  cumbrous,  long  winded,  and  heavy  when 
read,  how  much  more  so  must  it  have  been  when  delivered  from 
the  pulpit  1  Now  the  Scottish  preachers  had  broken  loo.se  from 
this  stiff,  half-Latin,  and  involvetl  phraseology.  Gillespie,  in 
particular,  had  emancipated  himself  from  it.  He  seems  to  have 
luid  much  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  Thomas  Chal- 
mers. Curt,  terse,  and  rapid  in  diction,  altogether  luiincumbered 
with  the  jMsdantr}"  of  Latin  and  Greek  quotiitions,  but  as  rich 
in  classical  as  Chalmers  in  scientific  allusions,  with  one  emphatic 
illustratit>u  following  .inother,  and  the  emi)hasis  often  aissisted, 
as  in  Chalmers  too,  by  happy  alliterations,  his  preaching  must 
have  added  to  the  charm  of  higlily  cultivated  youthful  genius, 
that  of  freshness  and  novelty.  As  for  Baillie  and  Rutherford, 
one  can  only  smile  at  their  being  charged  with  ignorance  and 
barbaris^m.  And  the  following  paragraph  from  Henderson's 
speech  at  the  taking  of  the  Covenant  by  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  Westminster  Assembly,  will  prove  how  justly  he  hiis 
been  describetl  as  "  short  and  succinct,  grave  and  dignified, 
rising  at  times  to  the  highest  pitch  of  eloquence,  by  the  sim- 
plicity and  grandeur  of  his  thoughts  and  imagery:" — 

"Nor  is  it  unknown  to  this  honourable,  reverend,  and  wise 
audience,  what  eiTOurs  and  heresies  in  doctrine,  what  super- 
stition and  idolatrie  in  worship,  what  usurpation  and  tyranuie 
in  government,  what  cruelty  against  the  souls  and  bodies  of 
the  saints,  have  been  set  on  foot,  exercised  and  executed  for 
many  generations,  and  now  of  late,  by  the  Romane  church — all 
of  which  we  hojie,  through  the  blessing  of  God  upon  this  work, 
shall  lie  brought  to  an  end.  Had  the  pope  at  Rome  the  know- 
letige  of  what  is  this  day  doing  in  England,  and  were  tlus  Cove- 
nant written  on  the  plaster  of  the  wall  over  against  him,  where 
he  sitteth,  Belshazzar-like,  in  his  sacrilegious  pomp,  it  would 
make  his  heart  to  tremble,  his  countenance  to  change,  his  head 
and  mitre  to  shake,  his  joints  to  loose,  and  all  his  cardinals  and 
prelates  to  be  astonished." 

Milton,  Selden,  and  other  of  the  greatest  of  England's  wor- 
thies, were  doubtless  i)resent  and  heard  this  magnificent  address, 
and  great  must  have  l>een  their  wonder  could  they  have  foreseen 
that  the  orator  who  pronounced  it  would  be  traduced  by  future 
Scottish  historians  as  an  ignorant  barbarian. — See  Pmbyttrian 
Kcvkir,  vol.  iv.  p.  12y. 
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that  they  could  not  be  sure  of  their  victory  if  tlie 
Scottish  army  were  withdrawn  from  the  northern 
provinces.  The  patriots  promised  them  higli  re- 
wards, and  heaped  all  jiossible  honours  ujiou 
them;  they  were  caressed  in  both  houses  of  par- 
liament ;  and  an  order  was  entered,  that  upon 
all  occasions  they  should  be  styled  "our  brethren 
of  Scotland."  Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  saw 
clearly  that  there  was  no  ho]5e  of  restoring  the 
old  order  of  things  until  the  Scottish  army  should 
be  beyond  the  Tweed,  and  disbanded;  and  he 
complimented  and  cajoled  the  commissioners, 
and  in  his  eagerness  yielded  many  points  in  the 
treaty,  in  the  design  of  being  the  sooner  rid  of 
them  and  their  army.  They  advanced  claims 
for  the  immediate  restoration  of  all  Scottish  ships 
and  merchandise  which  had  been  taken  b}^  the 
English  cruisers,  and  were  gratified  by  a  ready 


compliance.  They  also  claimed  iiidenuiiliraliou 
for  the  charges  they  had  sustained ;  and  Charles 
referred  this  money  question  to  the  English 
House  of  Commons,  who  speedily  voted  £125,000 
for  the  expenses  of  the  Scottish  army  during  five 
months,  and  £300,000  "as  a  friendly  relief  for 
the  losses  and  necessities  of  their  brethren  of 
■Scotland."  Before  this  money  could  be  paid  they 
got  large  sums  for  the  Covenanters,  by  way  of 
loan ;  and  there  appears  to  have  been  no  diffi- 
culty in  raising  money  in  this  way  in  the  city  of 
London  whenever  the  proceeds  were  to  go  to 
"our  brethren  of  Scotland."  There  remained  to 
settle  the  last  clause  of  the  treaty,  touching  the 
establishment  of  a  lasting  peace  between  the  two 
nations ;  and  this  clause  the  Scottish  commis- 
sioners made  so  difficult,  that  there  was  no  set- 
tling it  for  the  present. 
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Charles  tries  concession — Preparations  for  Strafford's  impeachment— His  trial— Pym's  charges  against  him  — 
Strafford's  answers— Fresh  charge  adduced  by  Pym— The  earl's  courage  and  eloquence  on  his  trial- Bill  of 
attainder  passed  against  hinv-Attempts  of  the  king  to  procure  the  earl's  escape  or  liberation— 'J'he  popular 
feeling  kept  alive  against  Strafford— "  Solenm  Protestation"  subscribed  by  the  lords  and  commons— Rumours 
of  conspiracies  against  the  patriots— Hesitation  of  Cliarles  to  sign  Strafford's  death-warrant- He  lias  recourse 
to  his  public  conscience,  and  signs  the  warrant— Strafford's  conduct  on  receiving  the  tidings— His  execution 
—Mary  de'  Medici  arrives  in  England— Her  short  and  uncomfortable  stay— Laud's  bishops  kept  away  from 
parliament— The  Scottish  army  returns  home— The  English  army  disbanded— Charles  visits  Scotland— His 
conciliatory  proceedings— Sturdy  conduct  of  the  Covenanters — They  reject  the  royal  claim  to  fill  up  vacant 
offices — The  affair  of  the  "  Incident"  in  Scotland— Principal  persons  involved  in  it— Particulars  of  the  plot- 
Its  effect  on  the  English  parliament— Suspicions  of  all  parties  against  Charles— The  Irish  rebellion— its 
causes— Intrigues  and  aims  of  its  leaders— Their  attempt  to  surprise  Dublin  discovered—The  rebellion  breaks 
out— Its  havoc  and  massacres— Proceedings  of  the  English  parliament  to  quell  it— Charles  returns  from  Scot- 
land to  London— His  quarrels  with  the  parliament  resumed— Their  "  Ptemonstrance  of  the  State  of  the  King- 
dom"— Appearance  of  Oliver  Cromwell  in  the  discussion— The  "Pemonstrance"  carried— Remarks  of  Charles 
on  receiving  it — Altercations  between  the  king  and  parliament  about  the  Irish  rebellion — The  "Remonstrance" 
printed  and  sent  through  the  country — Charles  attempts  to  get  the  Tower  into  his  keeping — The  comiiions 
oppose  him — They  succeed  in  freeing  the  Tower  from  royal  custody— Popular  excitement— Tl;e  cry  laised  of 
"No  Bishops" — Aft'ray  and  bloodshed  in  Westminster  on  the  occasion.  tl 


^00  late,  Charles  tried  the  efiicacy 
of  concession.  The  forest  laws  had 
been,  greatly  abused,  and  had  ex- 
cited violent  murmurs :  he  sent 
down  the  Earl  of  Holland  to  tell 
the  lords  that,  out  of  his  grace  and 
goodness  to  his  people,  he  was  willing  to  lay 
down  all  the  new  bounds  of  his  forests  in  this 
kingdom,  and  that  they  should  be  reduced  to  the 
condition  they  were  in  before  his  late  encroach- 
ments. On  a  former  occasion,  when  he  drew 
Wentworth,  Noye,  and  Digges  from  the  opposi- 
tion, he  had  felt  the  benefit  of  tampering  with 
and  employing  some  of  the  patriots;  and  he  now 


fondly  hoped  that  a  similar  experiment  on  jioli- 
tical  integrity  would  be  attended  with  the  like 
success.  Whitelock  says  that  there  was  a  propo- 
sal (the  subject  of  much  discourse)  to  preserve  the 
E;irl  of  Straftbrd,  by  converting  his  enemies  into 
friends  by  giving  them  promotion;  that,  accoj-d- 
ing  to  this  plan,  one  should  be  made  lord-treasu- 
rer, the  Lord  Say  master  of  the  wards,  ]\fr.  Pym 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Mr.  Hollis  secretary 
of  state,  Mr.  Hampden  tutor  to  the  prince,  &c." 
Clarendon  mentions  a  design  of  giving  some  of 
the  great  offices  of  the  state  to  some  heads  of 
the  popular  part}' ;  but  he  says,  distinctly,  that 
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their  continued  violence  in  the  prosecution  of 
Strafford  was  the  reason  for  which  Chai-les  de- 
cided "  that  the  putting  of  those  promotions  in 
practice  should  be  for  a  time  suspended."  This 
is  very  different  from  Whitelock's  implication — 
it  goes  to  show  that  the  leaders  of  the  opposi- 
tion, or  the  "drivers  of  parliament,"  as  they  were 
called,  did  not  follow  up  the  great  incendiary  be- 
cause they  had  been  refused  tlie  places,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  that  they  were  refused  the  places 
])ecauae  they  steadily  persisted  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Strafibrd. 

Pym,  whom,  as  we  believe,  no  earthly  consi- 
deration could  have  turned  from  his  purpose  of 
having  the  head  of  the  greatest  and  most  dan- 
gerous enemy  to  the  liberties  of  his  country,  had 
been  laboriously  employed  for  more  than  three 
months  in  preparing  the  charges  and  proofs 
against  Strafford.'  That  fallen  lord  had  now  to 
feel  by  what  an  insecure  tenure  he  had  held  the 
brow-beaten  parliament  of  Ireland.  As  soon  as 
his  sword  of  strengtli  was  shivered  by  the  com- 
mons of  England,  the  Irish  parliament  sent  over 
a  committee,  and  showed  them.selves  no  less  in- 
tent upon  his  ruin  than  the  English  and  Scots. 
In  Ireland  he  had  carried  his  tyranny  to  its 
greatest  height;  and  the  English  commons  wel- 
comed with  affection  and  joy  the  committee  that 
came  to  depose  against  him,  and  give  the  weight 
of  one  of  the  three  kingdoms  to  his  prosecution. 

Strafford's  trial,  which  had  long  been  the  most 
absorbing  subject,  now  came  on.  On  Monday 
morning,  March  22d,  about  seven  o'clock,  the 
earl  came  from  the  Tower,  accompanied  by  six 
Vjarges,  wherein  were  100  soldiers  of  the  Tower, 
all  with  partisans,  and  fifty  pair  of  oai-s.  At  his 
landing  at  Westminster  lie  was  attended  by  200 
of  the  trained  band,  who  guarded  him  into  the 
Hall.  "The  king,  queen,  and  prince  came  to  the 
house  about  nine  of  the  clock,  but  kept  them- 
selves private  within  their  closets,  only  the  prince 
came  out  once  or  twice  to  the  clotli  of  state, 
so  that  the  king  saw  and  heard  all  that  passed, 
but  was  seen  of  none."  Tlie  Eai'l  of  Arundel, 
"  being,"  says  Clarendon,  "a  person  notoriously 
disaffected  to  the  Earl  of  Sti-afford,"  was  a])- 
pointed  high-steward,  and  the  Earl  of  Lindsay 
liigh- constable,  for  the  trial.  It  had  been  de- 
bated whether  the  bishops  should  have  voices  in 
the  trial:  and  upon  the  preceding  Saturday  the 


startled  prelates  voluntarily  declined  voting,  be- 
ing ecclesiastical  persons,  and  so  prohibited  by 
the  canons  from  having  their  hands  in  blood.-' 
Exceptions  had  also  been  taken  to  some  recently 
made  peers,  who  were  all  friends  to  the  priso- 
ner; and  the  commons  demanded  that  no  peer 
created  since  the  day  upon  which  the  Eai'l  of 
Strafford  was  impeached  of  high  treason  should 
sit  on  his  trial. 

The  Earl  of  Arundel,  as  Lord  High-steward  of 
England,  sat  apart  by  himself,  and,  at  Strafford's 
entrance  into  the  dock,  he  commanded  the  house 
to  proceed.  Then  the  impeachment,  which  con- 
sisted of  twenty-eight  capital  articles,  was  read, 
with  Strafford's  reply  to  it,  in  200  sheets  of  paper. 
This  occupied  the  first  day.  On  the  mori-ow  at 
the  appointed  hour  Strafford  again  appeared  at 
the  bar,  and  again  the  king,  queen,  and  jirince 
took  their  seats  in  court.'  The  lord-steward  hav- 
ing commanded  the  committee  of  the  commons 
who  were  to  manage  the  evidence  to  proceed, 
Pym  stood  up,  and  said : — "  ]\Iy  lords,  we  stand 
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here  by  the  commandment  of  (he  knights,  citi- 
zens, and  burgesses,  now  assembled  for  the  com- 
mons in  ]iarliament,  and  we  are  ready  to  make 
good  that  impeachment  whereby  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Strafford,  stands  charged  in  their  name,  and  in 


'  The  select  and  secret  committee  appointed  by  the  ct>mmons 
consisted  of  P.vm,  Hnmixlen,  Ilollis,  Lord  Digby,  Strode,  Sir 
W.ilter  E.orl,  Selden,  St.  John,  Mayn.ird,  T.-ilmer,  Glynne,  and 
Wliitelock.  Tliese  were  to  consider  the  informations  against  the 
earl,  to  arrange  the  evidence,  and,  with  the  occasional  .Ts.->istance 
of  Lord  Falkland,  f'olpepjier,  and  Hyde,  to  manage  tlie  con- 
ferences with  the  lonls,  and  conduct  to  its  close  this  solemn 
and  long  protracted  trial. 

-  Cl.irendon  says  that  this  was  done  hy  the  Bi.shop  of  Lincoln, 
old  Williams,  who  w.is  still  .ilive  and  active,  and  burning  with 
revenge  ag.ainst  his  cruel  persecutor,  Archbishop  Laud.     But 


it  should  appear  that  nearly  all  the  bishojis  were  hoiteless  of 
doing  Strafford  any  good,  and  really  averse  to  being  present : 
and  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  canons  excluded  ])riests  from 
capital  trials. 

■'  •'The  tidies"  trellis,  says  Baillie,  "th.at  made  tlum  (the 
king  anil  queen  to  be  secret,  the  king  brake  down  with  his  own 
hands ;  so  they  sat  in?  the  eyes  of  all ;  but  little  more  regarded 
than  if  they  had  been  absent."  The  Covenanter's  description 
of  the  scene  in  Westminster  Hall  is  striking  and  curious,  and 
not  altogether  honourable  to  the  gixxl  feeling  and  decency  of 
those  present. 
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the  name  of  all  the  commons  of  England,  with 
high  treason.  This,  my  lords,  is  a  great  cause, 
and  we  might  sink  under  the  weight  of  it ;  and 
be  astonished  with  the  lusti'e  of  this  noble  assem- 
bly, if  there  were  not  in  the  cause  strength  and 
vigour  to  support  itself,  and  to  encourage  us.  It 
is  the  cause  of  the  king;  it  concerns  his  majesty 
in  the  honour  of  his  government,  in  the  safety  of 
his  person,  in  the  stability  of  his  ci'own.  It  is 
the  cause  of  the  king<lom;  it  concerns  not  only 
the  peace  and  prosperity,  but  even  the  being  of 
the  kingdom.  We  have  that  pieiring  eloquence, 
the  cries,  and  groans,  and  tears,  and  prayers  of 
all  the  subjects  assisting  us.  We  have  the  three 
kingdoms,  England,  and  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
in  travail  and  agitation  with  us,  bowing  them- 
selves, like  the  hinds  spoken  of  in  Job,  to  cast 
out  their  sorrows."  Pym  enumerated  the  pleas 
in  Strafford's  rejily,  denouncing  them  all  as  false 
or  insufficient.  He  then  went  at  length  into 
Wentworth's  abuses  of  power  in  Ireland,  where 
chiefly  he  had  earned  his  bad  jjre-eniinence,  and 
where  it  was  sufficiently  proved  that  he  had  ar- 
rogated an  authority  beyond  wliat  the  crown  had 
ever  lawfully  enjoyed,  and  even  beyond  example 
of  former  viceroys  of  that  island,  where  the  dis- 
organized state  of  society,  the  constant  occurrence 
of  insurrections  and  rebellions,  and  the  distance 
from  control,  had  given  rise  to  such  a  series  of 
arbitrary  precedents,  as  would  have  covered  and 
almost  excused  any  ordinary  stretch  of  power.' 
Pym  produced  his  witnesses,  who  deposed  to  acts 
of  absolute  tyranny.  The  managers  then  desired 
that  the  remonstrance  from  Ireland  might  be 
read.  The  prisoner  ojjposed  this,  as  something 
containing  new  matter  not  in  the  original  charge; 
but  they  replied,  that  the  subverting  of  laws  and 
corruption  of  government  was  in  general  laid 
in  their  charge ;  and  upon  the  Lord  Baltinglass 
and  the  Lord  Digby  of  Ireland  vouching  for  the 
truth  of  the  copy,  the  powerful  remonstrance  of 
the  Irish  parliament  was  read.  Strafford,  in 
answer  to  it,  said  that  it  was  the  produce  of 
faction  and  confederacy,  and  a  strong  conspiracy 
against  him.  These  last  expressions  put  the  mana- 
gers into  a  heat,  and  Mr.  Glynne  exclaimed, 
"My  lords,  these  words  are  not  to  be  suffered." 
Strafford  craved  time  to  recollect  himself,  and 
make  his  defence  to  certain  charges,  protesting, 
by  the  Almighty  God,  that  he  never  had  other 
intentions  than  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  his 
majesty  and  the  commonwealth.  The  managers 
insisted  that  he  had  had  time  enough,  and  ought 
to  answer  instantly:  the  lords  adjourned  for  half 
an  hour,  and  at  their  return  ordered  him  to  make 
his  answer  presently.  The  prisoner  then  replied, 
in  a  long  and  able  speech,  to  every  article  con- 
tained in  the  Irish  remonstrance,  taking  shelter 
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more  than  once  under  his  commission,  and  the 
king's  warrants  and  express  commands.  Pym 
replied  to  this  defence ;  maintaining  that  it  did 
not  make  my  Lord  of  Stratford  more  excusable. 
And  liereu])on  the  court  was  adjourned  to  the 
following  day.  On  the  morrow,  the  third  day  of 
the  trial,  Maynard,  one  of  the  managers  and  an 
expert  lawyer,  continued  the  accusations  about 
the  tyranny  exercised  in  Iieland,  and  produced 
other  witnesses.  Strafford  was  permitted  to  in- 
terrupt the  witnesses,  and  to  speak  at  length, 
which  he  did  frequently,  with  great  eloquence 
and  an  admirable  sliow  of  modesty  and  equani- 
mity. This  was  the  case  on  nearly  every  day  of 
his  long  and  remarkable  trial.  "  The  Earl  of 
Strafford,"  says  May,  "answered  daily  at  the  bar, 
whilst  the  whole  House  of  Commons,  having  put 
themselves  into  a  committee,  had  liberty  to  charge 
him,  every  man  as  he  saw  occasion.  .  .  .  Every 
day  the  first  week,  from  Monday  to  Saturday 
without  intermission,  the  earl  was  bi'ought  from 
the  Tower  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  arraigned 
many  hours  together ;  and  the  success  of  every 
day's  trial  was  the  greatest  discourse  or  dispute 
in  all  companies.  For  by  this  time  the  people 
began  to  be  a  little  divided  in  opinions.  The 
clergy  in  general  were  so  much  fallen  into  love 
and  admiration  of  this  earl,  that  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  was  almost  quite  forgotten  by 
them.  The  courtiers  cried  him  up;  and  the  ladies, 
whose  voices  will  cany  iiiuch  with  some  jjarts  of 
the  state,  were  exceedingly  on  his  side."  But  the 
spectacle  of  one  man  resisting,  as  it  were,  three 
nations,  without  confidence  in  the  master  he  had 
served,  and  with  scarcely  a  resource  or  a  hope, 
except  such  as  he  drew  from  his  own  abilities, 
was  calculated  to  im230se  on  others  besides  court 
gentlemen  and  ladies — of  the  mass  of  the  people, 
who  have  been  in  all  ages  most  honourably  dis- 
tinguished by  their  love  of  an  equal  combat,  and 
their  dislike  of  seeing  one  man  beaten  by  many. 
The  two  managing  lawyers,  moreover,  Glynne  and 
Maynard,  insisted  too  much  upon  vague  and  gene- 
ral clauses,  and  overdid  their  part  with  the  quib- 
bles and  forced  constructions  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion. Again,  though  many  of  the  deeds  proved 
against  the  ])risoner  were  despotic  and  detestable, 
there  was  scarcely  one  taken  singly  that  came 
within  the  verge  of  treason,  and  the  managers 
heaped  the  charges  together  in  the  design  of 
making  what  was  called  accumulative  treason. 
"  There  is  nothing  in  this,"  cried  Sti'afford,  "  that 
can  be  treason ;  and,  when  one  thousand  misdea- 
meanours  will  not  make  one  felony,  shall  twenty- 
eight  misdemeanours  heighten  it  to  a  treason  T' 
They  possessed  not  many  of  the  letters  whicU 
are  now  open  to  every  reader,  and  which  j^rove 
beyond  a  doubt  that  he  was  a  systematic  enemy 
of  his  country's  liberties,  a  minister  that  would, 
167 
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indeed,  have  gone  "  thorougli"  —  who  would 
scarcely  have  hesitated  at  any  state  crime.  His 
opinions  delivered  in  council  were  tolerably  well 
known,  but  he  maintained  that  the  worst  of  these 
did  not  amount  to  treason.  "Opinions,"  said  he, 
"  may  make  an  heretic,  but  that  they  made  a 
traitor,  I  have  never  heard  till  now." 

On  the  10th  of  April,  Pym,  Strafford's  evil 
genius,  intimated  to  the  commons  that  he  had  to 
communicate  a  matter  of  the  last  importance.  In- 
stantly an  order  was  given  that  the  members 
should  remain  in  their  places  and  the  doors  be 
locked ;  and  then  Pym  and  Harry  Vane  the 
younger  were  called  upon  to  declare  what  they 
knew  of  the  matters  contained  in  the  23d  article 
of  the  impeachment.  Pym  produced  and  read 
"a  copy  of  notes  taken  at  a  junto  of  the  privy 
council  for  the  Scots  affairs,  about  the  Sth  of  ^lay 
last."  These  notes  had  been  taken  by  the  older 
Vane,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state;  but  there 
are  different  accounts  of  the  way  in  which  his 
son  got  possession  of  them.  Whitelock,  who  was 
actively  engaged  on  the  trial,  .says  that  Secretary 
Vane,  being  out  of  town,  sent  his  son  the  key  of 
his  study,  that  he  might  look  into  his  cal^inet  for 
some  pa])ers  which  the  secretary  wanted ;  that  the 
son,  in  looking  over  nuuiy  jiapers,  lighted  upon 
these  notes,  which  being  so  decisive  against  Sti'af- 
ford  and  so  important  to  the  public,  he  held  him- 
self bound  in  duty  and  conscience  to  discover 
them;  and  that  thereupon  he  showed  them  to 
Pym.  Others  assert  that  the  papers  were  pur- 
posely put  in  the  way  of  liis  son  by  the  elder 
Vane  because  he  haled  Strafford;  wiiile  othei"s 
again  affirm,  that  the  son  purloined  tliem,  to  the 
sore  displeasure  of  liis  father.  The  weightiest 
j)art  of  these  private  notes  of  the  council  wius  tliis 
— •'  Your  majesty,"  Strafford  was  made  to  say, 
"having  tried  all  ways,  and  being  refused,  shall 
be  acquitted  before  God  and  man.  You  ai-e  ab- 
solved and  loosed  from  all  rule  of  government, 
and  free  to  do  what  power  will  admit :  and  you 
have  an  army  in  Ireland  that  you  may  employ  to 
reduce  this  kingdom  to  obedience;  for  I  am  con- 
fident the  Scots  cannot  hold  out  five  months." 

After  Strafford  had  made  his  rejily  to  this 
additional  proof,  Arundel,  the  lord-steward,  told 
him  that  if  he  had  anything  further  to  say  in  his 
defence  he  should  j)roceed,  because  the  court  in- 
tended to  ])repaie  for  their  speedy  judgment. 
The  prisoner,  though  suffering  greatly  in  body  as 
well  Jw  mind  (for  his  old  enemies,  the  gout  and 
stone,  had  revisfled  him  in  the  Tower),  made  a 
sununary  of  the  several  parts  of  his  former  de- 
fence, and  concluded  with  very  eloquent  and 
pathetic  words.'     "Certainly,"  adds  Whitelock, 


"  never  any  man  acted  such  a  part  on  such  a 
theatre  with  more  wisdom,  constancy,  and  elo- 
quence; with  greater  reason,  judgment,  and  tem- 
per; and  with  a  better  grace  in  all  his  words  and 
gestures."  He  moved  many  men  to  pity :  but 
Pym  was  pitiless;  he  considered  the  life  of  the 
great  criminal,  in  any  circumstances,  as  danger- 
ous to  the  liberties  of  his  country;  and  he  and 
Glynne  learnedly  aggravated  his  offences,  and 
maintained  that  they  should  be  punished  as  trea- 
son. On  the  17th  of  April  the  point  of  law  was 
argued  for  the  earl,  for  Strafford  was  allowed 
counsel,  which  had  not  alwaj's  been  the  case  in 
prosecutions  for  high  treason.  But  by  this  time 
the  commons  had  changed  their  tack,  fearing  the 
increasing  good  feeling  of  the  peers  towards  the 
prisoner,  and  the  royal  prerogative  of  pardoning 
him  after  sentence.  They  had  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed with  a  bill  of  attainder  against  Straffonl 
for  endeavouring  to  subvert  the  liberties  of  his 
country.  This  bill  eucountei'ed  a  much  stronger 
opposition  in  the  commons  than  had  been  ex- 
])ected.  Upon  the  19th  of  April,  upon  the  mo- 
tion for  the  engrossment  of  the  bill,  there  was  a 
sharp  debate;  the  eloquent  Lord  Digliy,  hitherto 
one  of  the  most  ]iopular  membei-s,  speaking  vehe- 
mently against  it.  His  lordship  admitted  that 
Tlionias,  Earl  of  Strafford,  was  a  name  of  hati'ed 
in  the  prcsniit  age  by  his  pi-actices,  and  fit  to  be 
made  a  terror  to  future  ages  by  his  ])unishment. 
"I  believe  him,"  said  he,  "still  that  grand  apos- 
tate to  the  commonwealth,  who  must  not  expect 
to  be  pardoue<l  in  this  world  till  he  be  despatcheil 
to  the  other."  But  then  he  objected  to  the  va- 
lidity of  the  evidence,  which  he  thought  had  al- 
together failed  to  establish  treason  as  the  law 
then  stood.  "God  keep  me,"  s;iiil  his  lonLship, 
"from  giving  judgment  of  death  on  any  man, 
and  of  ruin  to  his  innocent  posterity,  upon  a  law 
made  a  posteriori.  ...  To  condemn  my  Lord  of 
StrafVoi'd  judicially  as  for  treason,  my  conscience 
is  not  assured  that  the  matter  will  bear  it :  and 
as  to  doing  it  by  the  legislative  power,  my  reason 
cannot  agree  to  that;  since  I  am  pei-suaded  nei- 
ther the  lords  nor  the  kinff  will  pass  the  bill,  and 
consequently  that  our  passing  it  will  be  a  cause 
of  great  divisions  and  combustions  in  the  state. 
And  therefore  my  luunble  advice  is,  that,  laying 
aside  this  hill  of  attainder,  we  may  think  of  an- 
other, saving  only  life,  such  as  may  secure  the 
state  from  my  Lord  of  Strafford,  without  endan- 
gering it  jis   much  by  division  concerning  his 


'  The  l>itter  Bail  lie  s,i.vs,  "  At  the  cml  he  made  such  a  V'at''«'''c 
oi.ntiuii  for  half  an  hour  as  ever  amialian  did  on  tlie  stage.  Tlio 
uaiter  and  expression  was  exceetlingly  bravo.     Doubtless,  if  he 


had  grace  and  civil  goodness,  he  is  a  most  eloquent  man.  One 
passage  is  most  spoken  of:  his  breaking  off,  in  weeping  and 
silence,  when  he  sjx>ke  of  his  first  wife.  Some  took  it  for  a  true 
defect  in  his  memory,  others  for  a  notable  jiart  of  liis  rhetoric  ; 
some,  tliat  true  grief  and  remoree  at  that  remembrance  had 
»toi>ped  his  mouth:  fortheys.iyth.it  his  firt^t  lady  being  witli 
cliild.  and  finding  one  of  his  mistress's  letters,  brought  it  to  him, 
and  chi<ling  him  therefore,  he  struck  her  on  the  breast,  whereof 
she  shortly  died." 
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punishment  as  he  hath  endangered  it  by  his  ])rac-  j 
tices." 

In  law,  in  reason,  in  humanity,  Digby's  speecli 
was  conchisive :  but  others  saw  no  security  to  the 
state  except  in  tlie  block;  and  the  violent  pas- 
sions of  some  within  the  house,  stimulated  and 
encouraged  to  action  by  the  still  more  violent 
]iassions  of  many  without,  opposed  themselves  to 
his  lordship,  who,  moreover,  was  now  suspected, 
and  ujion  very  good  grounds,  of  being  won  over 
to  the  court  through  the  fascinations  of  the  queen. 
On  the  21st  of  April  the  bill  of  attainder  was 
passed  in  the  commons  by  an  immense  majority,' 
and  sent  uji  in  the  afternoon  to  the  lords.  The 
peers  showed  no  great  haste  in  despatching  the 
bill.  To  quicken  them,  mobs  gathered  round  the 
parliament  house,  crying  for  Stratford's  blood; 
and  a  petition  to  the  same  effect,  and  signed  by 
many  thousands,  was  presented  by  the  city  of 
London.  The  commons  sent  up  Mr.  Hyde,  af- 
terwards Lord  Clarendon,  to  acquaint  their  lord- 
shi])S  that  they  had  heard  that  the  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford was  designing  to  escape;  and  to  desire  that 
he  might  be  made  a  close  pi-isoner,  and  the  guards 
strengthened.  It  is  indeed  quite  certain  that  se- 
veral attempts  were  made  to  release  the  prisoner, 
and  that  schemes  were  entertained,  which,  if 
they  had  succeeded,  would  have  sent  the  leaders 
of  the  commons  to  take  his  place  in  the  Tower. 
Charles  had  hastened  to  assure  Strafford  that, 
though  he  might  be  forced  to  make  some  sacri- 
fices to  the  violence  of  the  times,  he  would  never 
consent  that  so  faithful  a  servant  sliould  suffer 
in  life,  fortune,  or  honours.  The  king  entei'taiued 
a  plan,  which  seemed  feasible:  one  hundred  trusty 
soldiers  were  to  be  suddenly  introduced  into  the 
Tower;  and  these  men,  it  was  calculated,  would 
give  him  the  entire  command  of  that  fortress. 
Another  plan  was  to  remove  Strafford  from  the 
Tower,  under  the  pretext  of  conveying  him  to 
another  jn-ison,  and  to  rescue  him  on  the  journey. 
But  there  was  one  calculation  in  which  the  de- 
visers of  these  various  designs  were  in  fault.  Bal- 
four, the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  without  whom 
nothing  could  be  done,  was  proof  to  bribes  and 
royal  promises :  he  was  attached  to  the  jjopular 
cause— perhaps  intimidated  by  the  formidable 
aspect  of  the  city  of  London,  and  by  the  prospect 
of  danger  to  himself;  he  refused  to  obey  the  royal 
wari'ant,  and  turned  scornfully  away  from  Straf- 


'  Only  fifty-four,  or,  as  Whitelock  says,  fifty-nine  members 
of  tlie  lower  house  voted  against  the  bill ;  and  on  the  following 
morning  tlie  names  of  these  gentlemen  were  .placarded  in  the 
streets  as  Straffordians,  who,  to  save  a  traitor,  were  willing  to 
betray  their  country.  Nalson  says  that  exceptions  were  taken 
in  the  house  at  Digby's  eloquent  speech  upon  the  Friday  follow- 
ing, when  his  lordship  explained ;  that  for  the  pie.sent  there 
was  nothing  done,  though  afterwards  the  sleeping  revenge 
roused  itself,  and  upon  the  15th  of  July  the  speech,  by  order  of 
the  house,  was  burned  by  the  common  hangman  — An  hirpartial 
CoUcctioii  of  the  Great  Affaiis  of  State,  &c. 


ford,  who  offered  him  £22,000,  and  (it  is  said)  a 
matrimonial  alliance. 

After  the  utter  failure  of  tliese,  and  of  other 
and  far  more  desperate  schemes,  Charles  i-esolved 
to  try  whether  he  could  not  prevail  over  the  com- 
mons in  an  audience;  and  on  the  1st  of  May  he 
called  both  Houses  of  Parliament  before  him,  and 
passionately  desired  of  tliein  not  to  })i'oceed  se- 
verely against  the  ear-1.  He  told  them  that  ori- 
ginally he  had  not  had  any  intention  of  speaking 
in  this  business,  but  now  it  had  come  to  pass, 
through  their  proceeding  by  attainder,  that  he, 
of  necessity,  must  have  part  in  the  judgment;  he 
told  them  that  they  all  knew  he  had  been  present 
at  the  hearing  of  the  trial,  from  the  one  end  to 
tlie  other,  and  so  was  convei'sant  with  all  their 
])roceedings  that  way,  and  the  nature  of  their 
evidence;  that  in  his  conscience  he  could  not  con- 
demn him  of  high  treason.  He  left  it  to  their 
lordships  (he  never  mentioned  the  commons  in 
this  address)  to  find  some  way  or  other  to  bring 
him  out  of  this  great  strait,  and  yet  keep  them- 
selves and  the  kingdom  safe ;  and  he  proposed 
tliat  Stnifford  should  be  punished  as  for  misde- 
meanours and  not  treason.^ 

On  their  return  to  their  own  house,  the  com- 
mons testified  their  discontent  at  the  king's  inter- 
ference, and  his  invasion  of  their  privileges.  The 
following  day  was  a  Sunday,  which  gave  the 
Puritan  preachers  the  opportunity  of  inflaming 
tlie  popular  mind,  by  preaching  the  necessity  of 
justice  upon  great  delinquents,  and  proving  by 
Scripture  texts  that  Heaven  would  be  highly 
gratified  by  a  bloody  sacrifice.  Their  discourses 
produced  the  desix^ed  effect :  on  the  following 
morning,  a  fierce  rabble  of  about  6000  issued 
from  the  city,  and  thronged  down  to  Westminster 
and  the  Houses  of  Pai-liament,  with  clubs  and 
staves,  crying  out  for  justice  against  the  Earl  of 
■Straffonl.  At  the  same  time  there  was  almost 
as  great  a  ferment  within  the  commons'  house, 
where  Pym  and  his  friends  were  imparting  in- 
formation about  some  practices  in  the  north  "to 
distract  the  English  army,  and  to  debauch  them 
against  the  parliament."  The  commons  soon 
voted  that  it  was  necessaiy  to  close  the  sea-ports, 
and  to  desire  his  majesty  to  command  that  no 
person  attending  upon  himself,  the  queen,  or 
prince,  should  depart  without  leave  of  his  ma- 
jesty, granted  upon  the  humble  advice  of  his  par- 
liament ;  and,  after  further  debate,  they  resolved 
that  a  "solemn  protestation"  should  be  taken  by 
the  whole  house,  promising,  vowing,  and  protest- 
ing, in  the  presence  of  God,  to  maintain,  with 
their  life,  power,  and  estates,  the  true  reformed 
Protestant  religion  against  all  Popery  and  Popish 
innovation;  to  maintain  and  defend  his  majesty's 
royal  person  and  estate,  as  also  the  power  and 
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])rivilege  of  pai-liaments,  the  lawful  rights  and  \ 
libei-ties  of  the  subject,  &c.  Mr.  Maynard  read, 
and  probaV)ly  composed  this  bond,  which,  though 
less  emphatic,  and  far  shorter,  was  an  evident 
imitation  of  the  Scottish  Covenant.  It  was  in- 
stantly subscribed  by  the  speaker,  and  by  every 
member  present.'  Forthwith  they  despatched  a 
message  to  the  lords,  to  acquaint  them  with  their 
alarms,  arising  out  of  the  secret  practices  to  dis- 
content the  army,  &c.,  and  to  request  that  a  se- 
lect committee  might  be  appointed  to  take  exami- 
nations upon  oatli,  concerning  desperate  plots  and 
designs.  And  at  the  same  time  the  commons 
agreed  upon  a  letter  to  the  army  in  tlie  north,  to 
assure  them  that  they  should  have  money,  and 
that  the  house  could  not  doubt  of  their  affections 
to  the  parliament,  notwithstanding  tlie  efforts 
made  to  corrupt  them.  Nor  did  they  stop  here : 
to  provide  against  foi-eigu  invasion,  they  ordered 
that  the  forces  in  Wiltshire  and  Hampshire 
should  be  drawn  towards  Portsmouth,  and  the 
forces  in  Kent  and  Su.ssex  concentrated  at  Dover; 
and  they  declared  that  any  man  advising  or  as- 
sisting the  introduction  of  any  foreign  force 
sliould  be  reputed  a  public  enemy  to  the  king 
and  kingdom.-  These  resolutions  were  sent  up 
to  the  loi-ds  in  the  afternoon,  together  with  the 
Protestation,  which  the  commons  desired  might 
also  be  taken  by  every  member  of  their  lordships' 
house.  On  the  morrow,  the  4th  of  May,  the 
lords  desired  a  conference  with  the  commons ; 
and  when  the  two  houses  met,  the  lord  j)rivy-seal 
stated  that  his  majesty  had  taken  notice  how  the 
])eople  assembled  in  such  unusual  numbei-s  (wliile 
he  was  speaking  the  liouses  were  surrounded  by 
anotlier  mob  from  tlie  city),  that  the  council  and 
peace  of  the  kingdom  might  be  thei-eby  inter- 
rujited,  and,  therefore,  as  a  king  that  loved  peace, 
and  made  it  his  care  that  all  proceedings  in  par- 
liament might  be  free,  his  majesty  desired  that 
these  interruptions  might  be  removed,  and  wished 
both  houses  to  devise  how  this  might  be  done. 
The  lords  further  declared,  at  this  conference, 
that  tliey  were  drawing  to  a  conclusion  of  the 
bill  of  attainder,  but  tliat  tliey  were  so  encom- 
]iassed  with  multitudes  of  people,  that  their  lord- 
ships might  be  conceived  not  to  be  free,  unle.ss 
those  multitudes  were  sent  to  their  homes.  This 
was  soon  done ;  for  the  lords  having  agi'eed  to 
and  taken  the  Protestation,  Dr.  Burgess,  a  jiopu- 
lar  preacher,  went  out  and  addressed  the  raob. 
The  doctor  acquainted  them  with  the  Protesta- 
tion, read  that  bond  to  them,  and  besought  them 
in  the  name  of  the  parliament  to  retire  quietly 
to  their  houses;  and  they  all  departed  forthwith. 


'  It  was  a  full  house,  wanting  only  a  very  few  membere ;  415 
took  the  Protestation.  Rush  worth  gives  the  list.  We  know  not 
why  many  historians  state  the  number  at  ."iOO. 

'  .\mong  these  resolutions  was  one,  "that  strict  inquiry  be 
made  what  Papists,  priest-s.  und  JesuiU  be  now  about  town  " 


Soon  after,  the  Protestation  was  tendered  to  the 
whole  kingdom,  as  the  Covenant  had  been  in 
Scotland,  Avith  the  same  intimation,  that  whoso- 
ever refused  it  should  be  set  down  as  an  enemy 
to  his  countrj^'s  liberties  and  religion. 

Men's  minds  were  now  so  over-excited  by  con- 
stant talk  and  rumours  of  desperate  plots,  that 
the  slightest  circumstance  sufficed  to  create  peri- 
lous alarm.  On  the  5th  of  May,  as  Sir  Walter 
Earl  was  making  a  report  to  the  house  of  some 
fabulous  plot  to  blow  them  all  uj)  after  the  fash- 
ion of  Guido  Fawkes,  the  breaking  or  cracking  of 
a  plank  under  the  weight  of  two  corpulent  mem- 
bers caused  a  terrible  excitement,  and  the  march 
of  civic  troops  to  the  house.  The  citizens  collec- 
ted in  immense  numbers;  one  regiment  of  the 
train-bands  armed  upon  beat  of  drum,  and  they 
all  proceeded  together  towards  Westminster  to 
secure  the  parliament;  but,  finding  there  was  no 
cause,  they  returned  again.  It  may  possibly  be 
that  some  men  looked  upon  this  false  alarm  as  a 
good  experiment  on  the  devotion  of  the  citizens  to 
the  parliament;  and  the  result  was  certainly  well 
calculated  to  warn  the  king.  On  the  following  day 
the  house  was  informed  that  six  or  eight  danger- 
ous conspirators— among  whom  were  Henry  Jer- 
myn  (the  queen's  favourite)  and  Henry  Percy, 
both  membei-s  of  the  House  of  Commons — had 
fled,  and  that  the  queen  was  preparing  to  go  after 
them.  On  Friday,  the  7th  of  ^lay,  the  lords 
passed  the  bill  abrogating  the  king's  prerogative 
to  dis.solve  jjarliament,  and  also  the  bill  of  at- 
tainder against  Stratford.  Both  were  passed  in 
a  thin  house — for  the  Catholic  peers  would  not 
take  the  Protestation,  and  kept  away,  and  the 
friends  of  Strafford,  it  is  said,  were  afraid  of  the 
mob.  Those  present  voted,  that  the  15th  and 
19th  articles  had  been  fully  proved,  and  that 
Strafford,  as  therein  charged,  had  levied  money 
in  Ireland  by  force,  in  a  warlike  manner;  and 
had  forcibly  imposed  an  unlawful  oath  upon  the 
subjects  in  Ireland.'  They  consulted  the  judges, 
and  the  judges  unanimously  declared  that  these 
offences  amounted  to  treason  I  The  l)ill  was  pa.s- 
sed  in  the  lords  by  a  majority  of  twenty-six  to 
nineteen.  On  the  morrow,  the  8th  of  May,  the 
commons  requested  the  lords  to  join  with  them 
to  move  his  majesty  for  his  consent  to  the  bill  of 
attainder,  as  they  conceived  that  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom  depended  upon  the  immediate  execu- 
tion of  that  bill ;  and  the  upper  hou.se  agreed 
to  their  request,  and  sent  a  certain  number  of 
peers  to  wait  upon  his  majesty.  Charles  was 
now  without  hope  and  without  help.  His  own 
feeling,  his  pride,  his  honour,  suggested  that  he 
ought  to  risk  any  extremity  rather  than  seal 
Stratford's  doom  ;  but  he  had  not  moral  courage 
for  this  cour.se.     The  prisoner  in  the  Tower  held 
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liis  life  by  a  thread.  But  still,  to  do  something 
for  his  servant,  or  to  salve  over  his  own  con- 
science, Charles,  ou  the  morrow — it  was  a  Sunday 
— summoned  his  privy  council  together  at  White- 
hall, called  in  some  of  the  judges  and  bishops,  pro- 
pounded several  scruples,  imparted  his  doubts  and 
juisgivings,  and  asked  their  opinions.  Honest, 
])hiin-spoken  Juxon,  Bishop  of  London,  boldly 
atlvised  him  not  to  consent  to  the  shedding  of 
the  blood  of  a  man  whom  in  his  heart  he  be- 
lieved to  be  innocent.  Williams,  the  old  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  and  now  about  to  be  Archbishop  of 
York,'  was  of  a  very  different  opinion.  He  told 
Charles  "that  there  was  a  private  and  a  public 
conscience  ;  that  his  public  conscience  as  a  king 
might  not  only  dispense  with,  but  oblige  him  to 
do  that  which  was  against  his  private  conscience 
as  a  man;  and  that  the  question  was,  not  whether 
lie  should  save  the  Eai-1  of  Strafford,  but  whether 
he  should  perish  with  him  ;  that  the  conscience 
of  a  king  to  preserve  his  kingdom,  the  conscience 
of  a  husband  to  preserve  his  wife,  the  conscience 
of  a  father  to  preserve  his  children  (all  which 
were  now  in  danger),  weighed  down  abundantly 
all  the  considerations  the  conscience  of  a  master 
or  a  friend  conld  suggest  to  him,  for  the  preser- 
vatio7i  of  a  friend  or  servant ;  and  by  such  un- 
prelatical,  ignominious  arguments,  in  plain  terms, 
advised  him,  even  for  conscience'  sake,  to  pass 
that  act."-  Three  "others  of  the  same  function, 
for  whose  learning  and  sincerity  the  king  and 
tlie  world  had  greater  reverence"— Usher,  Pri- 
mate of  Armagh,  Moreton,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
and  another  bishop,  advised  Charles  to  guide  his 
conscience  by  the  opinion  of  his  judges.  The 
judges,  it  is  said,  refused  to  give  any  reasons  for 
their  opinion,  and  merely  stated  that  the  case  of 
Strafford,  as  put  to  them  by  the  lords,  was  trea- 
son. The  majority  of  the  council  pressed  upon 
him  the  votes  of  both  houses  of  parliament  and 
the  imminent  danger  of  a  refusal ;  and,  late  on 
Sunday  evening,  Charles  reluctantly  sul^scribed 
a  commission  to  give  his  assent  to  the  bill.  Ac- 
cording to  one  account,  he  shed  tears ;  according 
to  another,  he  exclaimed  that  the  condition  of 
the  doomed  Strafford  was  happier  than  his  own. 
On  the  preceding  Tuesday  the  prisoner  had 
addressed  a  remarkable  and  a  very  touching  let- 
ter to  the  king.  He  bemoaned  the  fate  of  his 
numerous  progeny  who  must  be  beggared  by  his 
attainder;  he  spoke  of  the  king's  conscience,  but 
he  declared  that  he  was  quite  ready  to  die  in  order 
to  establish  a  "blessed  agreement"  between  his 
majesty  and  his  subjects;  nay,  he  even  requested 
the  king  to  pass  the  bill  of  attainder.  Some 
writers  are  of  opinion  that,  in  penning  this  letter, 
Strafford   was  heroically  sincere ;  that  the   pri- 


'  Williams  was  promoted  to  York  on  the  4th  of  December  of 
this  same  eventful  year,  1641.  -  Clarendon,  HiKt. 


soner  was  willing  to  tlirow  off  his  afflicted  mortal 
coil,  and  that  his  life  should  be  a  peace-offering: 
but  we  confess  we  cannot  entertain  this  notion, 
but  are  rather  inclined  to  regard  the  letter  as 
having  been  written  to  work  upon  the  feelings  of 
the  king,  who  might  probably  have  been  expected 
to  use  it  as  he  had  used  a  similar  letter  of  Good- 
man (which  had  saved  that  priest's  life),  and  with- 
out any  intention  or  expectation  on  the  jvirt  of 
Stnifford  that  his  life  should  be  sacrificed  by  his 
master.  One  of  the  best  of  contemporary  author- 
ities we  have  to  follow  says,  that  the  king  sent 
Carleton  to  the  prisoner  to  acquaint  him  with 
what  he  had  done,  and  the  motives  of  it,  especi- 
ally the  eaiTs  own  consent  to  die;  that  Straffoixl 
then  serious!  1/  asked  whether  his  majesty  had 
passed  the  bill  or  not — "as  not  believing  without 
some  astonishment,  that  the  king  would  have 
done  it" — and  that,  being  again  assured  that  the 
bill  was  really  j^assed,  he  rose  from  his  chair, 
lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  laid  his  hand  upon 
his  heart,  and  said,  "  Put  not  your  trust  in  prin- 
ces, nor  in  the  sons  of  men,  for  in  them  there  is 
no  salvation."^ 

Two  days  after  the  fatal  Saturday,  on  Mon- 
day, tlie  10th  of  May,  the  commission  empower- 
ing the  Earl  of  Arundel  (the lord  privy-seal)  and 
two  other  lords  to  give  the  royal  .assent  to  the 
bill  for  the  execution  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford 
upon  the  Wednesday  following,  passed  the  great 
seal;  and  the  commons  were  sent  for  to  the  lords, 
to  be  present  at  the  giving  the  royal  assent  to 
that  bill,  and  to  the  bill  for  doing  away  the  pre- 
rogative of  dissolving  parliament.  And  on  the 
same  day  Charles  sent  to  inform  both  houses 
that  the  Irish  army,  wliich  had  caused  so  great 
an  alarm,  should  be  instantly  disbanded  ;  in  re- 
turn for  which  gracious  message  the  commons 
assured  Charles  that  they  would  make  him  as 
glorious  a  potentate  and  as  rich  a  prince  as  any 
of  his  predecessors.  On  the  morrow,  the  11th  of 
May,  only  one  day  before  that  fixed  for  the  exe- 
cution, Charles  sent  a  letter  to  the  lords  by  the 
hands  of  the  young  Prince  of  Wales.  The  royal 
breast  must  have  been  occupied  by  greater  fears 
than  ever;  for  it  is  scai-cely  possible  to  conceive 
a  more  trembling  and  miserable  petition  for 
mercy,  and  the  concluding  words  made  the  doom 
of  death  prominent,  and,  as  it  were,  inevitable. 
They  were  these — "But  if  no  less  than  his  life  can 
satisfy  my  people,  I  must  say  'Jiatjustitia.' 

"  Postscript. — If  he  must  die,  it  were  charity 
to  reprieve  him  till  Saturday." 

By  this  strange  postscript  Charles  indeed  mani- 
festly surrendered  Strafford,  and  gave  the  lords 
cause  to  suspect  that  he  was  doing  something  for 
decency  but  nothing  in  earnest.  The  letter  was 
twice  read  in  the  upper  house,  and  after  "  serious 
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and  sad  consideration,"  twelve  peers  were  sent 
to  tell  the  king  that  neither  of  the  two  intentions 
ex])ressed  in  the  letter  could,  with  dirty  in  them, 
or  without  danger  to  himself,  the  queen,  and  all 
the  young  princes,  possibly  be  advised.  Without 
permitting  the  twelve  noble  messengers  to  use 
any  more  words,  Charles  said,  "  What  I  intended 
by  my  letter  was  with  an  '■if  it  might  be  done 
witli  contentment  of  my  people.  If  that  cannot 
be,"  he  added,  '■'■  1  s-aj  dig^in  fiat  just  it  ia  !  My 
other  intention,  proceednig  out  of  charity  for  a 
few  days'  respite  was,  upon  certain  information 


tliat  his  estate  was  so  distx'acted  that  it  necessa- 
rily required  some  few  days  for  settlement."  To 
this  the  lords  replied,  that  it  was  their  ])urpose 
to  be  suitors  to  his  majesty,  that  favour  might 
be  showed  to  Stratford's  innocent  children,  and 
that  if  the  prisoner  had  made  any  provision  for 
them  the  same  might  hold.'  Then  Charles  turned 
away  from  the  lords,  who  stayed  him  to  offer  into 
j  his  hands  the  letter  which  he  had  just  sent  to 
them.  "  My  lords,"  said  Charles,  "  what  I  have 
written  to  you  I  shall  be  content  it  be  registered 
by  you  in  your  house:  in  it  you  see  my  mind; 


Bird's-Eye  View  op  the  Tower  of  London. — From  a  Hrauin,'  mil 
Governor-General  of  the  OriluaiiL-e. — Fruni 


.■•  !i  IfiSl  and  16S9  by  order  of  Lord  Dartmouth, 
etusta  Monumenta. 


A.  Martin's  Tower. 

B.  Bywaril  Tower. 

C.  Legge  Mount. 
T).  Brass  Mount. 

K.   Dwelling  Tower. 
K.  Well  Tower. 
G.  Cradle  Tower. 
\l.  Traitor's  Tower  and  Trai- 
tor's Gate. 
\.    Drawbridge. 


K.  Bell  Tower. 

Ii.    Beanclianij)  Tower. 

M.  Devereu.x  Tower. 

N.  Flint  Tower. 

O.   Bowyer's  Tower. 

P.  Brick  Tower. 

Q.  Jewel  Tower. 

II.  Constable's  Tower. 

S.    Broail  Arrow  Tower. 

T.    Salt  Tower. 


V.   Lanteni  Tower. 
W.  Record  Tower. 
X.  Bloixlv  Tower. 
Y.  The  Chaiiel. 

a.  The  Wniite  Tower  or  Keep. 

b.  Lieutenant's  Loilgings. 

c.  Lower  Old  Storehouses. 
<1.  L'liper  Old  Storehouses, 
e.  Great  Xew  Storehouses. 


f.  Ordnance  Office. 

g.  Constable's  I/o<iging8. 
h.   Mortar  Pier  Storehouse. 
k.  Little  Storeliouse  in  Old 

Harbour. 

I.  Mint  Street. 

m.  Place  for  the  Lions, 
n.  Cranes  on  the  Wharf, 
p.  Banburj-  Castle. 

II.  Brewer's  Quay. 


I  hope  you  -will  u.se  it  to  my  honour."  The  next 
day  was  the  fatal  Wednesday.  During  the  preced- 
ing night,  the  last  of  his  stoi'my  career,  Strafford 
received  the  visit  of  Archbishop  Uslier,  whom 
he  reijuested  to  go  to  his  old  friend  and  fellow- 
prisoner  Laud,  and  beg  him  to  lend  him  his 
prayers  that  night,  and  give  him  his  blessing 
when  he  should  go  abroad  on  the  morrow.     On 


the  morrow  morning,  wlien  lie  came  forth  to  die, 
he  said,  as  he  drew  near  to  that  part  of  the  Tower 
where  the  archbishop  was  confined, "  Master  Lieu- 
tenant, though  T  do  not  see  tlie  archbishop,  give 
me  leave  to  do  my  last  observance  towards  his 


'  Almost  immediately  afterthe  execution,  the  commons  passed 
a  bill  relieving  Stratford's  issue  from  all  consequences  of  the  at- 
tainder. 
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rooms."  But  in  the  meantime,  La  ml,  advertised 
of  his  approach,  came  up  to  the  -window.  Then 
tlie  earl  bowed  himself  to  the  ground  and  said, 
'"My  lord,  your  prayers  and  your  blessing."  The 
archbishop  lifted  up  liis  hands  and  bestowed  both, 
but  overcome  with  grief  he  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  the  procession  moved  onwards.  But  after  he 
had  proceeded  a  little  further,  Stratlbrd  bent  him- 
self a  second  time,  and  said,  "  Farewell,  myloi'd; 
God  protect  your  innocence."  According  to  the 
laborious  Rush  worth,  the  clerk  of  the  parlia- 
ment, and  one  of  the  innumerable  eye-witnesses, 
he  marched  towards  the  scaflfuld  upon  Tower-liill 
more  like  a  general  at  the  head  of  an  army  than 
like  a  condemned  man.  He  was  attended  upon  the 
scafibld  by  Archbishop  Usher,  the  Earl  of  Cleve- 
land, and  his  brother  Sir  George  Wentworth; 
and  other  friends  were  present  to  take  their  last 
leave.  The  multitude  collected  to  see  him  die 
was  estimated  at  100,000  men,  women,  and  chil- 
d  ren ;  but  all  preserved  a  respectful  and  awe- 
struck silence.  He  had  prepared  the  heads  of  a 
speech,  which  he  now  delivered.'  He  said,  that 
he  was  come  to  submit  to  the  judgment  passed 
against  him;  that  he  did  submit  with  a  quiet  and 
contented  mind,  freely  forgiving  all  the  world. 
His  conscience,  he  said,  bore  liim  witness  that 
he  was  innocent,  although  it  was  his  ill-hap  to 
be  misconstrued.  The  executioner  severed  his 
neck  at  one  blow,  and  holding  up  the  bleeding 
head  towards  the  people,  cried,  "  God  save  the 
king !"  The  people  scarcely  believed  what  they 
saw ;  they  shouted  not,  they  gave  way  to  no  ma- 
lignant or  triumphant  feelings  ;  but  in  the  even- 
ing they  testified  their  joy  and  satisfaction  by 
lighting  bonfires  in  the  streets.' 

The  death  of  StraflTord  completed  the  panic 
among  the  old  placemen,  most  of  whom  now 
abanfloned  office  in  the  hope  of  escaping  im- 
peachment. St.  John  had  already  been  made 
attorney-general,  and  one  of  his  first  offices  as 
such  had  been  to  drive  on  the  trial  of  the  great 
earl.  On  the  17th  of  May,  the  Lord  Cottington 
gave  up  his  jjlace  as  master  of  the  wards,  which 
was  conferred  upon  the  Puritanic  and  patriotic 
Lord  Say.  The  Marquis  of  Hertford  was  made 
governor  to  the  ])rince,  the  Earl  of  Essex  lord- 
chamberlain,  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  another 
nobleman  of  the  popular  party,  was  made  Lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland.  All  these  men  were  strong 
in  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but, 
from  their  first  moment  of  entering  upon  office, 
they  were  intolerable  to  the  king,  who  never 
trusted  them,  and  who  pursued  so  many  by- 
paths with  them  that  they  ended  (possibly  they 
had  begun)  by  never  trusting  him.  On  the  22d 
of  June  the  commons  pi-esented  to  the  king  their 


'  This  paper  was  picked  \i\>  on  the  scaffold  after  Ins  liead  had 
fiiUen.  '^  Jlus/iu:orUij  liaison;  May,  Sir  P.  Warmck. 


grant  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  which  he  now 
accepted  as  a  gift  from  his  people.  Six  subsidies 
had  also  been  voted.  Three  other  acts  were  like- 
wise presented,  one  imposing  a  poll-tax  for  the  de- 
fraying of  the  charges  of  the  armies,  the  second 
and  third  putting  down  for  ever  the  High  Com- 
mission Court  and  the  detestable  Star  Chamber, 
which  had,  in  fact,  both  fallen  into  decrepitude 
at  the  opening  of  the  present  parliament.  On 
the  2d  of  July,  Chai-les  gave  his  assent  to  the 
poll-tax  bill,  probably  hoping  that  it  would  dis- 
gust the  people,  and  turn  them  against  their  new 
legislators  or  rulers ;  but  he  demurred  upon  the 
other  two  acts.  The  commons  voted  that  he 
should  pass  all  three  or  none  at  all;  and  Charles, 
alarmed  at  their  tone,  on  the  5th  of  July,  passed 
the  other  two  also. 

The  important  events  which  we  have  had  to 
condense  have  carried  us  over  some  family  inci- 
dents which  were  far  from  being  of  insignificant 
moment.  In  the  autumn  of  1638,  the  intriguing, 
turbulent,  conscienceless  Mary  de'  Medici,  Queen- 
dowager  of  France,  and  mother  to  Henrietta 
Maria,  arrived  in  England,  and  was  conducted 
in  great  state  through  London.  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu, after  a  hard  contest,  had  driven  hei-  out  of 
France  with  disgrace  and  in  povert3^  Her  daugh- 
ter, the  Queen  of  Spain,  could  not,  or  would  not 
grant  her  an  asylum :  the  Queen  of  England  had 
more  filial  tenderness,  or  more  power,  and  after 
long  entreaties  she  prevailed  upon  Charles  to  re- 
ceive and  maintain  her.  The  country,  the  reli- 
gion, the  manners  of  this  royal  refugee  all  ren- 
dered her  obnoxious  to  the  people.  The  sailors 
who  brought  her  over  called  the  equinoctial  gales 
which  raged  during  her  passage  "  queen-mother 
weather;"  and  popular  superstition  connected  the 
coming  of  the  Papist  and  idolatress  with  a  pesti- 
lence that  was  then  raging.  Nor  were  these  pre- 
judices removed  by  the  liberality  of  the  king, 
who  granted  her  an  enormous  pension,  and  a 
patent  or  monopoly  upon  leather. 

Whenever  the  popular  excitement  was  great, 
Mary  de' Medici  and  her  train  of  priests  came  in 
for  a  lai'ge  share  of  abuse.  Terrified  at  some 
great  crowds  and  tumults  during  the  trial  of 
Strafford,  she  desired  a  guai'd  for  her  security. 
The  commons,  saying  that  they  were  bound  in 
honour  not  to  suffer  any  violence  to  be  done  to 
her,  referred  the  business  to  a  committee.  Mr. 
Henry  Martin  reported  that  the  committee  had 
agreed  to  provide  for  her  safety  by  all  good  ways 
and  means;  being,  however,  of  opinion  that  the 
best  thing  she  could  do  was  to  be  gone  out  of  Eng- 
land, he  moved  that  the  house  would  entreat  the 
lords  to  join  with  them  in  a  petition  to  his  ma- 
jesty that  the  queen-mother  might  l)e  moved  to 
depart  the  kingdom,  the  rather  for  the  quieting 
those  jealousies  in  the  hearts  of  his  majesty's 
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■well -affected  subjects,  occasioned  by  some  ill 
instruments  about  the  queen's  person,  by  the 
flocking  of  priests  and  Papists  to  her  house,  and 
by  the  use  and  practice  of  the  idolatry  of  the 
mass."  Charles,  however,  held  out ;  but  Mary 
de'  Medici  was  made  restless  and  wretched  by 
constant  alarms,  and  soon  showed  that  she  was 
more  anxious  to  leave  England  than  ever  she  had 
been  to  come  to  it.  The  only  thing  that  was 
wanting  was  money  for  her  journey,  and  the 
commons  gladly  voted  her  £10,000  out  of  the 
poll-tax.  In  the  month  of  July  she  took  her  de- 
parture, to  become  again  a  homeless  wanderer ; 
but  she  did  not  wander  far,  dying  at  Cologne 
shortly  after. 

On  the  4th  of  August,  Serjeant  Wild,  in  the 
name  of  the  common.s  of  England,  presented  at 
the  bar  of  the  upper  house  charges  of  impeach- 
ment against  thirteen  bishops^  who  had  been 
most  active  in  pursuing  Laud's  system,  and  who 
were  especially  charged  with  contriviug,  making, 
and  promulgating,  in  the  late  convocation,  seve- 
ral constitutions  and  canons  ecclesiastical,  con- 
trary to  the  king's  prerogative,  the  laws  of  the 
realm,  the  rights  of  ])arliament,  and  the  proper- 
ties and  liberties  of  the  |)eople.  By  this  measure, 
though  the  bill  for  depriving  prelates  of  their 
seats  had  been  lost,  thirteen  bishops  were  kept 
away  from  parliament. 

The  Scottish  Covenanters,  on  the  whole,  had 
had  a  very  comfortable  time  of  it  in  the  north  of 
England:  it  had  been  for  the  interest  of  the 
commons  to  keep  them  well  supplied  with  money, 
and  to  administer  to  their  comforts  in  other  re- 
spects. The  military  duty  was  light,  allowing 
an  abundance  of  time  for  j)reaching  and  praying; 
and  the  English  peojjle  in  those  provinces  had 
before,  or  they  then  contracted,  an  affection  for 
the  Calvinistic  doctrine.  As  long  ixs  the  royal 
army  was  kept  on  foot  at  York,  the  parliament 
considered  it  unsafe  to  permit  the  departure  of 
Leslie's  army;  and  it  was  very  easy  for  them  to 
prolong  the  negotiations;  but  at  length,  in  the 
beginning  of  August,  the  treaty  of  pacification 
was  concluded— Charles  agreeing  not  merely  to 
disband  his  army  at  York,  but  also  to  withdraw 
the  strong  garrisons  which  he  had  thrown  into 
Berwick  and  Carlisle.  The  Scots  obtained  the 
security  of  the  English  jiarliament  for  payment 
of  a  balance  of  £220,000  of  the  ''  brotherly  assist- 


'  Rushicoiih. 

^  They  were  Winchester,  Coventry,  Gloucester,  Exeter,  St. 
Asap]i,  Bath  and  Wells,  Hereford.  Uly,  Bangor,  Bristol,  Roches- 
ter, Peterborongh,  .and  Llandaff;  and  the  name  of  William 
Laud,  Archbishop  of  Canf«rbnrj%  was  put  at  the  end  of  the  list. 
The  commons  did  not  forget  to  take  notice  of  their  bribes  to  the 
king.  They  said,  in  their  impeachment,  "  And  to  add  more 
weight  and  efficacy  to  this  their  monstrous  design,  they  did,  at 
the  same  synod,  under  a  specious  and  fair  title,  gr.int  a  bene- 
volence or  contribution  to  his  m.ajesly,  to  be  paid  by  the  clei-gy 
of  that  province,  contrary  to  law." 


ance,"  and  "  with  store   of  English  monev  and 
spoils,  and  the  best  entertainment,  they  left  their 
warm  and  plentiful  quarters" — not,however,  until 
Leslie  had  seen  that  Charles's  army  was  really 
disbanding.     During   the   negotiations,   Charles 
had  offered  to  go  into  Scotland,  and  to  meet  the 
Scottish  parliament  for  the  better  settlement  of 
sundry  matters ;  and  as  early  as  the  month  of 
June  he  had  announced  his  intention  of  making 
this  journey.     But  it  in  no  way  suited  the  Eng- 
lish parliament  to  let  him  go  at  this  moment,  nor 
could  his  utmost  efforts  obtain  their  permission 
until  the  10th  of  August.     The  jjopular  party 
considered  the  jouimey  as  rife  with  danger  and 
intrigue ;  and  some  of  them,  even   at  the  last 
moment,  would  have  prevented  it.    They  desired 
the  king  to  appoint  a  regent  during  his  absence; 
but  Charles  got  over  this  difficulty  by  naming 
commissioners,  and,  having  given  the  command 
of  all  the  forces  on  this  side  Trent  to  the  popu- 
lar Earl  of  Essex,  he  got  into  his  carriage  rumi- 
nating deep  tiling.*,  being  attended  by  none  in 
the  coach  but  his  nephew,  Charles  Louis,  Elector 
Palatine    (who  had  got  out  of  Richelieu's  clut- 
ches), by  his  cousin,  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  created 
Duke  of  Richmond,  and  by  the  Marquis  of  Ham- 
ilton.    He  had  not  been  gone  a  week  when  the 
Earl  of  Holland,  formerly  the  queen's  favourite, 
but  now  irritated  against  her  and  the  whole  court, 
sent  a  letter  to  the  House  of  Peers,  "  with  some 
obscure  words,  as  if  there  were  new  practices 
and  designs  against  the  parliament."     Tiie  lord.^ 
imparted  the  contents  of  the  letter  to  the  com- 
mons,  who  forthwith  appointed  commissioners 
to  go  into  Scotland,  ostensibly  to  superintend  the 
ratification  of  the  recent  treaty,  but  in  reality  to 
keep  watch  over  the  king,  and,  in  the  language 
of  their  instructions,  "to  certify  the  parliament 
from  time  to  time  of  their  proceedings,  and  of  all 
occurrences  which  shall  concern  the  good  of  this 
kingdom."'     The   persons  appointed  for  the.se  de- 
licate offices  were,  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  Eihvard, 
Lord  Howard,  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  Sir  William 
Ai-myne,  Sir  Philip  Stapleton,  and  Mr.  Hamp- 
den ;  and  a  draft  of  a  commission  was  sent  after 
the  king  for  him  to  sign,  empowering  the  .saiil 
commissionei-s    to    treat,   confer,   and    conclude 
I  with  such  commissioners  as  should  be  named  by 
the  Scottish  jiarliament.     Charles,  very  anxious 
,  to  avoid  this  surveillance,  refu.sed   to  sign  the 
commission,  and  told  the  English  parliament  that 
he  did  so  because  the  treaty  was  already  ratified 
by  the  parliament  of  Scotland.      The  Scottish 
army  was  over  the  Tweed,  and  the  lord-general 
had  almost  disbanded  all  the  English  armv;  and 
therefore  his  majesty  saw  no  necessity  for  such 
commission,  yet,  in  the  end,  was  ple;ised  to  give 
leave  to  the  members  named  to  come  and  attend 
Liiu  in  Scotland,  &c.   This  answer  was  not  written 
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till  the  25th  of  August.  For  reasons  not  explain- 
ed, the  Eavl  of  Bedford  did  not  go,  but  Lord 
Howard,  Mr.  Hampden,  and  the  rest,  hastened 
into  Scotland. 

In  the  meantime  the  king  had  made  a  pleasant 
journey,  and  met  with  a  kind  reception.  He  dined 
with  Leslie  in  his  camp,  caressed  that  okl  soldier 
of  fortune,  and  endeavoured  to  coi-rupt  his  offi- 
cers.' At  Ediubui-gh,  forgetting  his  intolerances, 
and  the  lessons  of  Laud,  he  listened  with  an  ap- 
]jroving  countenance  to  the  Presbyterian  preach- 
ers, and  outwardly  conformed  to  their  simple  or 
bare  ceremonies.  It  was  a  curious,  and,  for  hiraj 
a  humiliating  sight!  The  Scots  could  hardly 
forget  how,  a  few  months  before,  he  had  endea- 
voured to  drive  them  from  that  worship  by  can- 
non balls.  And  as  it  seemed  necessary  for  the 
king  of  the  Presbyterian  Scots  to  have  a  Presby- 
terian chaplain,  Charles  appointed  to  that  office  I 
Alexander  Henderson,  the  man  who  had  had  a  j 
])rincipal  hand  in  overthrowing  the  bishops  and 
writing  the  bond  of  tlie  Covenant.^  At  the  same 
time,  so  far  from  showing  any  ill-will  towards  the 
chiefs  of  the  Covenanters,  he  treated  them  all, 
whether  lay  or  clergy,  nobles  or  burghers,  \vith 
n  great  show  of  respect  and  even  aifection.  Some 
he  gi-atified  with  titles,  some  with  employment, 
all  with  promises.  In  his  opening  speech  to  the 
parliament,  he  declared  that  aifection  for  his  na- 
tive land  had  brought  him  thither,  where  he  hoped 
to  remedy  all  jealousies  and  distractions  ;  and  he 
engaged  cheerfully  to  fulfil  all  that  had  been  stip- 
ulated in  the  treaty.  He  reminded  them,  how- 
ever, of  his  ancient  descent,  and  of  the  rights  and 
high  standing  which  that  circumstance  ought  to 
give  him.  Not  looking  at  history  with  a  critical 
eye,  he  told  them  that  he  claimed  their  allegiance 
as  the  descendant  of  one  hundred  and  eight  Scot- 
tish kings ;  and  he  offered  to  ratify  the  acts  of 
their  last  session  in  the  old  form  by  the  touch  of 
his  sceptre.  The  Covenanters,  not  much  moved 
by  the  oratorical  part  of  the  address,  told  him 
that  the  acts  of  the  Scottish  parliament  wei^e 
valid  without  such  assent. 

The  chief  offices  of  the  state  were  now  vacant; 
and  parliament  claimed  the  right  of  appointment 
to  these  places,  or  at  least  insisted  that  they  should 
not  be  filled  excejit  by  their  advice.  Charles 
struggled  hard  to  save  this  his  last  or  only  re- 
maining prerogative  in  Scotland :  but  the  Cove- 
nanters were  not  only  suspicious  of  the  king's 


'  Leslie  himself  was  a  man  not  very  likely  to  fall  into  the  trap. 
Some  time  before,  he  had  expressed  to  a  friend  his  sense  of 
Charles's  good  intentions  towards  him.  "His  majesty,"  said 
he,  "  with  all  reverence  would  see  me  hanged."  And  then  the 
old  campaigner  referred  to  his  easy  means  of  living  well  else- 
where. "  Last  of  all,"  said  he,  "  I  can  live  abroad,  and  get 
preferment  with  honour." — Dalrymple,  Mtmoriah. 

■  "  Henderson,"  says  Wemys,  "is  greater  with  him  than  even 
Canterbury  was  ;  he  is  never  from  him  day  nor  night  ' 
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appointments,  but  anxious  to  keep  their  govern- 
ment independent  of  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's, 
to  which  it  had  been  subservient — occasionally 
to  the  detriment  of  Scottish  interests  and  national 
honour — ever  since  James  had  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Elizabeth :  and  they  opposed  with  all 
their  might  the  assumption  of  the  pi-erogative. 
There  was,  however,  one  gleam  of  comfort  for 
the  king  in  this  long  struggle  about  offices ;  he 
saw  many  noble  Scots  .so  fiercely  bent  on  the  ob- 
taining of  places  for  themselves,  that  he  fancied 
they  must  break  out  into  feuds  and  jiarties,  some 
of  which  might  yet  rally  round  him.     According 
to  an  eye-witness,  he  promised  on  all  sides,  and 
granted,  at  least  in  words,  whatever  was  asked. 
In  the  end  the  parties  came  to  an  accommodation; 
the  Covenanting  leaders  in  parliament  agreed  to 
reduce  the  number  of  incendiaries  to  five,  to  re- 
lease the  incendiaries  and  plottei-s  from  prison, 
and  to  refer  their  trial  to  a  committee,  their  sen- 
tence to  the  king ;  and  Charles  agreed  that  the 
appointment  of  ministers,  judges,  and  privy  coun- 
sellors should  be  by  and  with  the  approbation  of 
the  estates  while  parliament  Avas  sitting,  and  of 
the  privy  council  when  it  was  adjourned  or  dis- 
solved.    But  still  the  matter  was  far  from  being 
settled :  Argyle,  the  great  champion  of  the  Cove- 
nant, desired  the  post  of  chancellor  ;  Charles  jsi-e- 
feri"ed  giving  it  to  London,  whom  he  had  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  for  the  famous  letter  "  Au 
Roy."     While  the  discontent  was  great,  and  in- 
trigue in  full  activity,  there  happened  what  Scot- 
tish historians  siguificantly  call  the  "Incident." 
Argyle,  who  was  feared  and  detested  by  the  king, 
and  Hamilton,  who  had  incurred  the  royal  sus- 
picion ever  since  he  had  consented  to  play  that 
double  part  Math  the  Covenanters,  which  Charles 
had  put  ujion  him  as  a  proof  of  his  loyalty  and 
afl'ection,  were  the  most  powerful  men  in  the 
Scottish  parliament.     If  they  could  be  crushed 
the  king  might  yet  raise  his  head,  or  so  he  fondly 
fancied.     There  was  a  third  noble  Scot  involved 
in  the  "  Incident" — a  man  far  more  remarkable 
than  the  former  two :  this  was  the  brave,  adroit, 
and  unprincipled  Earl  of  Montrose,  who  had  al- 
ready been,  by  turns,  coui'tier  and  Covenanter, 
and  then  king's  man  again.     He  had  marched 
into  England  with  the  army  of  Leslie ;  he  had 
enjoyed,  as  we  have  seen,  the  entire  confidence 
of  the  Covenanters ;  he  had  been  appointed  one 
of  their  commissioners  to  treat  with  the  king  at 
Ripon  and  York  ;  and,  in  the  latter  place,  he  had 
been  won  over  by  the  graces,  the  arts,  and  pro- 
mises of  Charles,  to  betray  his  colleagues.    It  was 
agreed  between  them  that  Montrose,  in  order  to 
be  more  useful,  should  continue  to  play  tlie  part 
of  a  zealous  Covenanter.     Charles,  with  all  his 
cunning,  was  at  times  very  careless :  he  kept  in 
I  his  pocket,  at  York,  a  letter,  in  which  Montrose 
'  168 
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engaged  to  do  his  service ;  and  this  letter  was 
stolen  out  of  his  pocket,  copied,  and  sent  to  the 
Covenanters.  Whitelock  says  that  this  was  done 
by  Hamilton.  While  Montrose  had  time  he  as- 
sured the  king,  by  letter,  that  there  were  men  in 


James  Graham,  Earl,  and  afterwards  Marquis,  of  Jlontrose.' 

Scotland  who,  if  supported  by  his  majesty's  pre- 
sence, would  both  make  and  j)rove  a  chai'ge  of 
treason  against   Hamilton  and  Argyle ;  but  he 
and  some  of  his  associates  were  soon  arrested  and 
committed  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  as  plotters 
and  banders.     It  was  observed,  however,  that 
Charles  did  not  treat  Hamilton  with  his  former 
respect  or  favour;  and  one  day  the  Lord  Ker 
sent  hjm  a  charge  of  treason.    Hamilton  appealed 
to  the  parliament,  which  declared  him  innocent, 
and  compelled  Ker  to  make  an  ajiology.     !Mont- 
rose,  from  his  dungeon,  found  means  of  commu- 
nicating with  the  king,  and  he  repeated  his  charge 
against  Hamilton  and  Argyle  ;  and,  according  to 
Clarendon,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
much  shocked  at  the  proposal,  "frankly  under- 
took" to  make  away  with  them  both.     Abo-iit  a 
fortnight  after  this,  Hamilton  was  warned  of  a 
plot  to  have  him  seized,  as  he  entered  the  pre- 
sence cliamber,  by  an  armed  band,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Earl  of  Crawford — the  man  who  had 
carried  to  him  Ker's  challenge  of  treason,  and 
who  was  to  convey  him  and  his  brother  Lanark, 
and  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  on  board  a  king's  sViij) 
which  was  lying  in  Leith  Roads,  or  to  kill  them 
in  case  of  resistance  or  difficulty.     Hamilton  had 
time  to  communicate  with  his  friends ;  and  then 
lie,  his  brother,  and  Argyle  secured  themselves  as 
well  as  they  could,  and  their  associates  in  Edin- 
burgh fortified  their  houses,  and  spread  the  alarm 
among  the  citizens,  who  flew  to  arms,  and  paraded 


'  From  tlie  portrait  in  Memorials  of  Montroft,  printetl  for  the 
iMaitlaiid  Club. 


the  streets  all  night.  On  the  following  morning 
Hamilton  and  the  other  noblemen  wrote  to  in- 
form his  majesty  of  the  reasons  of  their  absent- 
ing themselves  the  preceding  night  from  court, 
and  desii-ed  to  know  what  his  majesty  would  be 
pleased  to  command  them  to  do;  but  Chai-les 
was  not  satisfied  with  their  lettei's ;  and  in  the 
afternoon  he  proceeded  to  the  parliament  hou^-e 
with  near  "  500  soldiers,  and  the  worst  affected 
men  about  him,  with  their  arms  in  a  menacing 
way."  "  To  prevent  tumult  in  the  streets,"  says 
Lanark,  "  we  resolved  to  leave  the  town,  which 
could  not  have  been  shunned  if  we  had  gone  to 
the  parliament  house  with  our  friends  at  our 
backs,  who  would  by  no  means  condescend  to 
leave  v.s."'  "  The  king's  array,"  Baillie  writes, 
"broke  in  near-hand  to  the  parliament's  outer 
wall.  The  states  were  mightily  offended,  and 
would  not  be  pacified  till  Leslie  had  got  a  com- 
mission, very  absolute,  to  guard  the  parliament, 
with  all  the  bands  of  the  city  and  regiments  yet 
ou  foot,  and  some  troo])s  of  hoi-se." 

Charles  complained  of  the  absence  of  the  three 
noblemen,  and  of  the  vile  slander  which  their 
needless  flight  and  fear  had  brought  ujjon  him. 
"  He  i)rofes3ed  to  detest  all  such  vile  treaclieries 
as  were  spoken  of ;  urged  a  present  trial,  in  face 
of  parliament,  for  the  more  clearing  of  his  inno- 
cency."  The  states  hesitated,  and  proj^sed  the 
appointing  of  a  committee  for  a  more  accurate 
trial  in  private  than  could  have  been  had  in  pub- 
lic. It  has  been  asserted  that  the  objection  to  a 
public  investigation  was,  tliat  the  king's  presence 
would  overawe  the  freedom  of  inquiry ;  but  it 
should  seem  to  us  that  the  humbled  king  had 
then  little  power  to  overawe  anybody  in  Scotland. 
The  parliament  made  fast  the  Earl  of  Crawford, 
Colonel  Cochrane,  and  Colonel  Stewai-t,  who  were 
accused  of  being  the  )>rincipal  instruments  in  the 
plot;  and  the  king  departed  dissatisfied.  Yet 
for  several  days  Chaides  repeated  his  demand  for 
a  public  trial,  ev«u  shedding  tears  to  obtain  it; 
but  the  more  popular  party  insisted  on  a  private 
investigation  ;  and  Charles  was  at  last  obliged  to 
gi\e  up  the  point  to  a  committee.  "  Many  evil- 
favoured  things,"  says  Baillie,  "  were  found  ;  yet 
in  the  pajiers  that  went  aliroad  we  found  nothing 
that  touched  the  king."  The  investigation  was 
so  secret  in  all  respects  that  no  records  or  reports 
of  its  jiroceedings  have  been  preserved,  and,  to- 
gether with  the  rest  of  the  story  of  the  "Incident,'' 
it  still  remains  an  historical  mystery.  The  end 
of  it  was,  that,  after  some  two  or  three  weeks' 
absence,  \ipon  the  king's  and  parliament's  letters 
the  fugitive  lords  returned,  and  at  once  seemed 
to  have  as  much  of  the  king's  confidence  as  ever. 
"Sure,"  says  Baillie,  "their  late  danger  was  the 
means  to  increase  their  favour  with  the  parlia- 

^  Lanark's  letters,  in  Ilardiciche  Stale  Pap€if. 
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ment ;  so,  whatever  ruling  they  had  before,  it 
was  theu  multiplied."  Shortl}^  after  Hamilton 
was  made  a  duke,  and  Argyle  a  marquis.' 

But,  before  this  satisfactory  adjustment  was 
brought  about,  the  "Incident"  produced  great 
suspicions  and  stirs  in  London.  The  English  pai-- 
liament,  which  had  sat  for  eleven  months,  ad- 
journed from  the  9th  of  September  to  the  20th  of 
October,  taking  care,  however,  to  leave  a  stand- 
ing committee  of  both  houses  to  act  during  the 
short  recess.  On  the  appointed  day  the  houses 
met  again;  and  the  lords,  observing  Palace-yard 
to  be  full  of  armed  men,  moved  to  know  the  rea- 
son thereof.  The  Earl  of  Essex,  captain-general 
of  the  south,  signified  to  their  lordships  that  the 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  sat 
during  the  recess,  had  desired  that  there  might 
be  a  guard  of  soldiers  set  about  the  parliament, 
to  jJrevent  the  insolence  and  affronts  of  the  dis- 
banded soldiers  about  town,  and  to  secure  the 
houses  against  other  designs  which  they  had  rea- 
son to  suspect.  In  effect,  Lord  Howard,  Hampden , 
and  the  other  parliamentary  commissioners  sent 
into  Scotland,  had  instantly  communicated  the 
affiiir  of  the  "Incident,"  and  this  was  interpreted 
into  a  vast  consi:)iracy,  which  was  to  embrace  the 
three  kingdoms,  and  which  was,  as  usual,  deno- 
minated a  plot  of  the  Papists.  And  thereu^Jon 
the  commons  had  sent  to  the  lord-mayor  to  secure 
the  city  of  London,  and  had  required  the  justices 
of  Middlesex  and  Surrey  to  obey  such  orders  as 
the  Earl  of  Essex  might  think  fit  to  give  them 
for  the  public  safety.  Now  they  desired  a  con- 
fei'ence  with  the  lords,  to  express  their  sense  of 
the  great  danger  to  the  nation  from  a  consjjiracy 
with  many  ramifications,  and  from  the  old  design 
of  seducing  the  English  army.  The  lords,  in 
conference,  fully  agreed  with  the  commons,  and 
thereupon  new  instructions  were  sent  down  to 
Howard  and  Hampden,  and  their  brother  com- 
missioners. But  everything  that  Charles  now 
did,  or  left  undone,  was  made  all  object  of  doubt 
and  suspicion,  and  guarded  against  by  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  popular  party.  It  seemed  to  all  men 
a.  strange  circumstance  that  he  should  prolong  his 
stay  in  Scotland,  when  his  presence  was  so  much 
requu-ed  in  England ;  and  many,  both  friends 
and  foes,  were  murmuring  at  it.  He  had  most  of 
the  crown  jewels  with  him,  and  it  was  thought 
that  he  had  endeavoured  to  bribe  some  of  the 
Scottish  leaders  with  them — the  said  jewels  to 


^  Balfour;  Malcolm  Laing  ;  BaiWie's  Letters :  Hardwicke  State 
Papers;  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Great  Rebellion.  It  appears 
that  the  Scottish  committee  of  investigation  declareil  that  Ham- 
ilton and  Argyle  were  falsely  accused  by  Montrose,  and  also  that 
they  (HamUton  and  Argyle)  had  good  reasons  for  fleeing  from 
Edinburgh.  Evelyn  says  that,  subsequently,  the  English  privy 
council  examined  the  matter,  and  declared  that  no  iminitation 
could  be  cast  upon  the  honour  of  the  king  for  anything  done  by 
7««i5cZ/ therein. 


be  afterwards  redeemed  by  money;  and  by  ihvA 
time  it  was  known  that  the  great  collar  of  rubies 
had  been  conveyed  into  Holland,  and  there 
pawned.  General  Leslie,  who  a  short  time  be- 
fore had  expressed  his  assurance  that  the  king 
would  hang  him  if  he  could,  was  created  a  Scot- 
tish peer,  w-ith  the  title  of  Earl  of  Leven.  It  is 
said  that  the  soldier  of  fortune  was  profuse  in 
his  expressions  of  gratitude,  and  j^romised  never 
again  to  take  u]5  the  sword  against  his  sacred 
majesty.  One  or  two  other  earldoms  were  con- 
ferred on  Covenanting  leaders;  and  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  dissolved  bishopi'ics,  &c.,  the  king- 
dispensed  gratuities  to  many  individuals,  includ- 
ing, it  is  said,  his  Presbyterian  chaplain,  Hen- 
derson. But  presently  there  came  a  blast  from 
Ireland,  which  caused  all  men  to  turn  their  eyes 
solely  to  that  country. 

The  Irish  people,  far  more  oj^pressed  than  ever 
the  Scots  had  been — for  they  had  been  deprived 
not  only  of  their  religious  freedom,  but  of  their 
rights  in  their  own  property — were  encourageil 
by  the  example  of  the  Scots,  and  the  successful 
issue  of  that  struggle,  to  contemplate  the  jDossi- 
bility  of  a  similar  victory  in  their  own  case  over 
the  tyranny  that  bound  them.  It  was  not  merely 
their  religion  that  tempted  them — it  was  also  a 
prospect  of  recovering  the  broad  acres  which  they 
had  once  possessed,  and  which  were  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  descendants  of  the  foreign  invaders 
and  Pi-otestant  colonists.  Theirs  was  a  struggle, 
not  merely  for  the  eucharist,  but  for  loaves  of 
bread.  Roger  Moore,  a  gentleman  of  Kildare, 
of  ancient  descent,  who  saw  the  patrimony  of  his 
ancestors  in  the  hands  of  English  and  Scotch 
settlers,  was  one  of  the  first  and  most  active 
agents  in  the  present  rising.  Within  narrow  lim- 
its Moore  had  played  the  pai-t  of  John  of  Pro- 
cida :  he  had  visited  most  parts  of  Ireland,  and 
secretly  harangued  the  discontented  natives,  who 
generally  agreed  to  rise  when  called  u2)on.  In 
Ulster,  Cornelius  Maguire,  Baron  of  Inniskillen, 
and  Sir  Phelim  O'Neil,  w^ho,  after  the  death  of 
the  son  of  Tyrone,  became  chieftain  of  his  sept, 
entered  with  ardour  into  all  the  views  of  Roger 
Moore,  and  it  was  agreed  among  them  to  prepare 
for  a  general  insurrection.  Straffoi'd  had  held 
that  the  best  card  the  king  had  to  play,  was  the 
Irish  army  which  he  had  i-aised ;  and  Charles 
had  sent  instructions  (he  hoped  secret  ones)  to 
the  Earls  of  Ormond  and  Antrim,  to  secure  tliis 
army,  to  recruit  it,  and,  if  possible,  to  surj)rise 
the  castle  of  Dublin,  where  they  would  find  am- 
munition, stores,  and  arms  for  12,000  men.  But 
this  Irish  army,  this  last  card  of  a  desperate 
gamester,  consisted  almost  entirely  of  Catholics, 
and  was  an  object  of  dread  or  suspicion,  not  only 
to  the  English  parliament,  but  also  to  all  Irish 
Protestants,     With  great  difficulty,  an  order  was 
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wruiig  from  the  king  for  tlie  disbanding  of  this 
force ;  but,  in  remitting  the  order  to  Ireland, 
Charles  sent  with  it  a  secret  message  to  Orniond 
and  Antrim  to  keep  as  many  of  the  men  toge- 
ther as  they  possibly  could,  using  their  ingenuity 
to  devise  pretexts  for  so  doing,  and  to  lull  asleep 
the  suspicions  of  the  Protestant  Irish.  One  of 
the  plans  hit  upon  for  keeping  the  Irish  troops 
together  wa.s,  to  pretend  that  they  were  to  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment of  Flanders,  and  regular  commissions 
were  sent  to  certain  picked  officers  to  enlist  the 
whole  body,  as  if  for  the  King  of  Spain.  Of  the 
two  higher  agents,  Antrim  was  the  more  active: 
he  intrigued  with  these  picked  officers,  and  these 
officers  intrigued  wdth  some  of  the  members  of 
the  Irish  parliament,  who  were  glad  to  learn  that 
the  army  was  not,  in  reality,  maintained  for  ser- 
vice abi'oad,  but  for  the  king's  service  at  home. 
The  English,  the  Scots,  had  disobliged  his  ma- 
jesty: if  the  Irish  could  restore  him  to  his  former 
state,  what  might  they  not  expect  from  his  gra- 
titude? If  the  Catholic  Irish  loved  their  religion, 
what  had  they  to  expect  from  the  parliament  of 
England,  which  was  fiercely  Protestant — which 
denounced  the  Pajiists  at  every  move  tliey  took 
— which  coerced  alike  the  king's  prerogative  and 
the  conscience  of  the  subject?  Appeals  like  these 
jiroduced  a  wonderful  effect.  In  a  short  time, 
though  their  views  wei'e  different,  some  of  tlie 
officei's  and  men  were  in  intelligence  with  Corne- 
lius Maguu-e,  Sir  Phelim  O'Neil,  and  tlie  other 
chieftains  of  Ulster,  with  Roger  ^loore,  and  with 
the  converts  he  had  made  in  all  parts.  Some  in- 
timations were  given  by  Sir  AVilliam  Cole,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Lords-justices  of  Ireland,  Sir  William 
Parsons  and  Sir  John  Eorlase,  concerning  dan- 
gerous resorts  and  secret  meetings,  but  no  one 
received  any  certain  notice  of  the  conspiracy  till 
the  very  eve  of  its  execution.  It  had  been  agi'eed 
that  the  plot  should  take  effect  iipon  the  23d  of 
October.  On  that  day,  many  of  the  Irish  gentry 
of  great  quality  went  into  Dublin,  but  many  failed 
the  rendezvous,  and,  of  a  forlorn  hope,  aj>pointed 
to  surprise  or  storm  the  castle,  only  eighty  men 
appeared.  In  the  coui-se  of  that  night  Hugh 
]M'Mahon  got  drunk  in  a  tavern,  and  revealcil 
the  great  design  to  one  Owen  O'Connelly  of  Irish 
extraction,  but  a  Protestant,  and  servant  to  Sir 
John  Clotworthy,  a  member  of  the  English  par- 
liament. This  Owen  hastened  to  reveal  what  lie 
had  heard  to  Sir  "William  Pai-sons;  and  Dublin 
Castle  was  saved.  But  in  other  parts  the  bloody 
rising  took  place  without  check  or  warning.  The 
Ulster  chieftains  and  tlieir  associates  fell  furiously 
upon  the  towns:  Sir  Phelim  O'Neil  took  Cliarle- 
moiit  and  Duugannon;  O'Quin  took  Mount  joy; 
M'Ginnis,  Newry;  and  O'Hanlan  took  Tandera- 
gee.     No  man  made  head  against  them;  the  Pro- 


testant settlers  were  robbed  and  butchered  almost 
without  resistance.  No  capitulation  or  agree- 
ment signed  by  the  chiefs  and  officers  could  res- 
cue them  from  the  fuiy  of  the  more  than  half- 
naked  Irish  peasantiy.  The  flames  spread  far 
and  near,  and  in  a  few  days  all  the  open  country 
in  Tp'one,  Monaghan,  Longford,  Leitrim,  Fer- 
managh, Cavan,  Donegal,  Derry,  and  part  of 
Down,  was  ia  the  hands  of  the  insurgents.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the  English  and  Scot- 
tish colonies  seemed  to  be  almost  everywhere  up- 
rooted. The  Protestants  exaggerated  their  loss, 
but  still  it  remains  certain  that  the  massacre  was 
prodigious.  The  colonists  of  Leister,  a  brave  and 
active  set  of  men,  but  who  were  taken  completely 
by  surprise,  as  they  were  living  at  the  time  in 
seeming  good  fellowship  with  the  natives,  were 
so  reduced  in  n\imbei-s  by  the  fii-st  onslaught,  that 
they  could  make  no  liead  for  a  considerable  time 
after.  Sir  John  Temple,'  who  was  at  that  time 
master  of  the  rolls  and  a  member  of  the  Irish 
l)rivy  council,  described  the  insurgents  as  mur- 
dering or  stripping  and  driving  out  men,  women, 
and  children,  wherever  their  force  or  their  cun- 
ning prevailed.  The  Earl  of  Castlehaven,  a  Ca- 
tholic, says  that  all  the  water  in  the  sea  could  not 
wash  off  from  the  Irish  the  taint  of  that  rebel- 
lion, which  begun  most  bloodily  on  the  English 
in  a  time  of  settled  peace.  Clarendon  says  that 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  were  murdered  in  the  first 
insurrection;  and  if,  instead  of  first  insurrection, 
we  read  during  the  whole  insurrection,  that  is, 
from  the  breaking  out,  in  October,  1641,  to  the 
cessation,  in  September,  1643,  this  number  will 
not  be  exaggerated;  nor  will  it  include  the  Pro- 
t*?stants  who  fell  in  I'egular  wai-fare  with  ai-ras  in 
their  hands. 

On  the  last  day  of  October  O'Connelly,  "the 
happy  discoverer  of  the  fii-st  plot,"  arrived  in 
London  with  letters  from  the  loixls-justices,  and 
gave  a  full  account  of  all  particular  within  his 
knowledge  to  tire  House  of  Lords.  The  lords 
immediately  desii-ed  a  conference,  and  the  House 
of  Commons  resolved  that  they  should  forthwith 
sit  in  committee  to  consider  of  the  rebellion  in 
Ireland,  and  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  England. 
This  tragical  business  occu])ied  the  House  of 
Commons  nearly  the  whole  of  the  month  of  No- 
vember. They  showed  a  rare  vigour  and  alacrity. 
AVithin  a  week  they  resolved  that  £200,000 
should  be  set  apart  for  the  Irish  government ; 
that  ships  should  be  provided  for  guarding  the 
Irish  coast^s;  that  6000  foot  and  2(>00  horse  shoulil 
be  raised  for  the  Irish  sei-vice;  and  that  the  com- 
mittee of  Irish  affaii-s  should  consider  in  what 
manner  this  kingdom  might  make  the  best  use 
of  the  frientlslii])  and  assistance  of  Scotland  in 
the  Inisiness  of  Ireland. 

'  Father  of  the  better  kuown  Sir  WUliam  Temple. 
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The  king  had  received  the  dreadful  news  in 
Scothmd  before  O'Connelly  arrived  in  London. 
In  Scotland,  as  in  England,  tlie  eftect  produced 
Avas  appalling,  and  in  both  countries,  from  the 
very  beginning,  the  general  feeling  connected  the 
bloody  massacre  with  the  intrigues  of  the  king 
and  queen.  Charles  named  the  Earl  of  Ormond 
lieutenant-general  of  all  his  forces  in  Ireland ; 
and,  at  last,  at  the  end  of  November,  he  took  the 
road  for  London,  where  jDeople  continued  to  won- 
der at  his  protracted  absence.  LTjion  his  arrival 
in  the  city  he  was  received  with  some  congratu- 
hxtions,  and  was  sumptuously  feasted  by  the  citi- 
zens ;  all  which  led  him  to  liope  that  he  might 
again  be  a  king  indeed.  In  return  he  banqueted 
the  citizens  at  Hampton  Court,  and  knighted 
several  of  the  aldermen.  He  instantly  took  of- 
fence at  the  houses  surrounding  themselves  with 
an  armed  guard.  The  Earl  of  Essex  acquainted 
the  lords  that  he  had  surrendered  his  commission 
of  captain-general  of  the  south  into  his  majesty's 
hands,  and  therefore  could  take  no  further  order 
for  these  guards.  The  intelligence  was  commu- 
nicated by  their  lordships  to  the  commons.  Then 
Charles  informed  the  houses,  through  the  lord- 
keeper,  that  as  he  saw  no  reason  for  any  such 
guards,  it  was  his  royal  jjleasure  that  they  should 
be  dismissed,  hoping  that  now  his  pi'esence  would 
be  a  suflficient  protection  to  them.  As  soon  as 
this  order  was  communicated  to  the  commons, 
they  proposed  that  both  houses  should  j^etition 
the  king  for  the  continuance  of  the  guard  till 
they  might  satisfy  his  majesty  why  a  guard  was 
necessary.  After  some  dispute  the  lords  con- 
sented, and  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  the  Lord 
Digby  waited  upon  the  king,  who  thereupon 
said,  that  he  would  command  the  Earl  of  Dorset 
to  appoint  some  of  the  train-bands,  only  for  a 
few  days,  to  wait  upon  both  houses.  The  com- 
mons, not  satisfied,  considered  the  matter  in  com- 
mittee, and  di'ew  up  reasons  to  prove  the  neces- 
sity of  a  jorotection.  They  also  told  the  king 
that  they  could  not  trust  him  with  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  commander  of  their  guard,  who  must 
be  a  person  chosen  by  themselves. 

Two  days  after  this  the  commons  presented  to 
the  king  their  celebrated  "Eemonstrance  of  the 
State  of  the  Kingdom."  This  paper  was  brought 
before  the  house  on  the  22d  of  November.  The 
house  had  sat  from  eight  o'clock  till  about  noon, 
the  hour  at  which  the  members  usually  retired 
to  dine.  Then  there  was  a  loud  call  for  the  Re- 
monstrance. Some  would  have  postponed  it,  at 
so  late  an  houi',  but  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  some 
others,  insisted  that  they  should  proceed  with  it. 
Oliver  Cromwell,  who  at  that  time  was  little 
taken  notice  of,  asked  the  Lord  Falkland  why  he 
would  have  it  put  off,  for  that  day  would  have 
settled  it.     Falkland  answered,  that  there  would 


not  have  been  time  enough,  "for  sure  it  would 
take  some  debate."  Cromwell  replied,  "a  very 
sorry  one;"  for  he  and  his  party  had  calculated 
that  very  few  would  opjjose  the  Remonstrance.' 
But  Cromwell  was  disappointed,  for  there  was 
a  formidable  opj^ositiou,  consisting  of  men  who 
considered  the  Remonstrance  as  an  extreme  mea- 
sure, appealing  too  openly  to  the  people  against 
the  king  and  government;  and  so  fierce  and  long 
was  the  debate  about  it,  that  it  took  up  not  only 
the  day,  but  a  good  j^art  of  the  night  also ;  and 
though  the  popular  ]:iarty  carried  it  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  it  was  only  by  a  majority  of  nine, 
or,  according  to  another  account,  of  eleven.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  debate  there  was  a  full 
house,  but  before  its  close  many  of  the  members 
had  retired  from  exhaustion;-  and  hence  the  de- 
cision was  compared  to  the  verdict  of  a  starved 
jury.  So  important  a  ti-ial  of  sti-ength  was  it 
deemed,  that  Oliver  Cromwell  is  said  to  have 
declared,  after  the  division,  that  he  would  have 
sold  his  estate,  and  retired  to  America,  if  the 
question  had  been  lost.  A  violent  debate  then 
followed,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hampden,  that 
there  might  be  an  order  entered  for  the  jiresent 
printing  of  their  Remonstrance  ;  and  the  excite- 
ment became  so  great,  that  several  members  were 
on  the  point  of  proceeding  to  jjersonal  violence. 
Mr.  Hyde  (Clarendon)  maintained  that  to  print 
and  i^ublish  the  Remonstrance,  loitJiout  the  consent 
of  the  peers,  was  illegal ;  and  upon  a  division,  the 
popular  side  lost  this  question  by  124  to  101. 

The  Remonstrance  thus  cai-ried,  was  certainly 
put  forward  to  stem  the  returning  tide  of  loyalty, 
by  men  who  felt  that  the  king's  love  of  arbitrary 
dominion  was  mucli  better  proved  than  his  sin- 
cerity in  relinquishing  it;^  who  were  informeil 
on  all  sides  that  Charles  deplored  the  restrictions 
l^ut  upon  him  by  the  parliament,  and  was  con- 
stantly making  efTorts  or  forming  designs  to 
shake  off  those  restrictions.  The  paper  consisted 
of  a  long  preamble,  and  206  several  claxises. 
From  the  lending  of  English  shipping  to  the 
Papist  forces  proceeding  against  the  Protestant 
Rochellers,  to  the  rumoured  Popish  jilots  of  the 
day — from  the  imprisonment  of  Sir  John  Eliot, 
to  the  late  army  plot— nothing  was  omitted  that 
told  against  Charles  and  his  government.^ 


'  Clarendon.  This  writer  thiis,  not  very  incorrectly,  describes 
the  Remonstrance  : — "  It  contained  a  very  hitter  representation 
of  all  the  illegal  things  which  had  been  done  from  the  fii'st  hour 
of  the  king's  coming  to  the  cro\vn  to  that  minute ;  with  all  the 
sharj)  reflections  which  could  be  made  upon  the  king  himself, 
the  queen,  and  council ;  and  published  all  the  unreasonable 
jealousies  of  the  present  government,  of  the  introducing  Topery ; 
and  all  other  particulars  that  might  disturb  the  minds  of  the 
lieople:  which  were  enough  discomposed." 

2  Three  hundred  and  seven,  however,  remained  to  vote.  The 
majority,  according  to  the  journals  of  the  commons,  was  159, 
the  minority  148.  '  Hallam. 

^  "  Thus  in  the  minds  of  the  authors  of  the  Remonstrance,  re- 
form in  tlie  church  against  Episcopacy — reform  in  the  govern- 
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[Civil  and  Military. 


Sii'  Raljih  Hopeton  presented  this  paper  to  the 
king  at  Hampton  Court  on  the  evening  of  the 
1st  of  December.  Charles,  at  the  reading  of  it, 
hesitated  at  the  charges  respecting  a  malignant 
party,  and  the  design  of  altering  religion,  and 
said,  "The  devil  take  him,  whosoever  he  he,  that 
hath  a  design  of  that  sort."  He  also  stopped  at 
the  reading  of  that  part  of  the  Remonstrance 
which  gave  the  lands  of  the  rebels  in  Ireland  to 
those  who  should  suppress  the  rebellion,  and 
said,  "We  must  not  dispose  of  the  bear's  skin 
till  the  bear  be  dead."  When  the  petition  was 
read,  Charles  asked  several  questions,  but  Hope- 
ton  told  him  that  he  had  no  power  to  speak  to 
anything  without  the  permission  of  the  commons. 
"Doth  the  house  intend  to  publish  this  declai-a- 
tion?"  said  Charles.  Again  Hopeton  said  that 
he  could  not  answer. 

On  the  following  day  the  king  sent  to  the  com- 
mons his  answer  to  the  petition  which  accom- 
panied the  Remonstrance.  He  told  them  that  he 
thought  their  declaration  or  remonstrance  un- 
parliamentary;  that  he  could  not  at  all  undei-stand 
what  was  meant  by  a  wicked  and  'malignant 
party;  that  the  bishops  were  entitled  to  their 
votes  in  parliament  by  the  laws  of  the  kingdom, 
and  that  their  inordinate  power  was  sutHcieutly 
abridged  by  the  taking  away  of  the  High  Com- 
mission Court ;  that  he  would  consider  of  a  pro- 
posal for  the  calling  of  a  national  synod,  to  ex- 
amine church  ceremonies,  &c. ;  tliat  he  was  per- 
suaded in  his  conscience  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land professed  the  true  religion,  with  more  purity 
than  any  other ;  that  its  government  and  disci- 
pline were  more  beautified  and  free  from  super- 
stition; and  that,  as  for  the  removing  of  evil  coun- 
sellors, they  must  name  who  they  were,  bringing 
a  particular  charge,  and  sufficient  proofs,  against 
them,  and  forbearing  their  general  aspersions. 

Two  Scotch  commissioners  came  up  to  concert 
measures  with  the  English  parliament  for  the 
suppression  of  the  Irish  rebellion  ;  but  they  had 


many  tales  both  to  tell  and  to  hear,  which  had 
no  reference  to  that  business.  On  the  8th  of  De- 
cember the  commons  debated  ujson  certain  pro- 
positions about  to  be  oifered  to  his  majesty  by 
the  Irish  rebels,  who,  as  a  preliminary,  asked  for 
a  full  toleration  of  the  Catholic  religion  ;  and  it 
was  resolved,  both  by  the  lords  and  commons  of 
England,  that  they  would  never  give  consent  to 
any  toleration  of  the  Popish  religion  in  Ireland, 
or  in  any  other  of  his  majesty's  dominions  I 
During  the  debate  a  gi-eat  stir  was  caused  by  the 
report  that  a  guard  had  been  set  near  the  parlia- 
ment without  their  privity.  Forthwith  the  com- 
mons sent  a  sergeant-at-arms  to  bring  the  com- 
mander of  that  guard  to  their  bar.  The  officer 
said  that  the  sheriff  had  received  a  writ  to  that 
purpose,  and  that  the  soldiers  had  a  warrant 
from  the  justices  of  the  peace.  The  commons 
immediately  resolved  that  this  was  a  dangerous 
breach  of  the  ))rivileges  of  their  house,  and  that 
the  guards  should  be  discharged. 

Six  days  after  (on  the  14th  of  December),  the 
king  spoke  to  both  houses  upon  the  business  of 
Ireland.  He  again  complained  of  the  slowness 
of  their  proceedings,  and  recommended  despatch. 
These  delays  had  in  jiart  arisen  out  of  the  com- 
mons' jealousy  of  the  royal  jirerogative  of  levying 
troops.  Charles  spoke  directly  to  tliis  point,  and 
told  them  that  he  had  taken  notice  of  the  bill 
for  jiressing  of  soldiers,  now  debating  among  the 
lords ;  and  that  in  case  the  bill  came  to  him  in 
such  a  shape  as  not  to  infringe  or  diminish  his 
Jirerogative,  he  would  pass  it  as  they  chose. 
"And,  further,"  said  he,  "seeing  there  is  a  dis- 
pute raised  (I  being  little  beholden  to  him  who- 
soever at  this  time  began  it),  concerning  the 
bounds  of  this  ancient  and  undoubted  preroga- 
tive, to  avoid  further  debate  at  this  time,  I  offer 
that  the  bill  may  j)ass  with  a  salvo  jure  both  for 
king  and  people,  leaving  such  debates  to  a  time 
that  may  better  bear  them.  If  this  be  not  ac- 
cepted, the  fault  is  not  mine  that  this  bill  pass 


ment  against  the  king — the  commercial  aggrandizement  of  Eng. 
laud  .against  an  ignorant,  incapable,  and  corrupt  administration 
— presented  themselves  as  three  grand  tasks  to  be  accomplished, 
and  the  entire  revolution  was  resolved  on.  The  Presbj-terian 
majority  in  parliament,  as  well  as  out  of  doors,  were  eager  to 
begin  tlie  work,  tliinking  they  could  end  readily  on  the  king's 
consenting  to  the  alx>lition  of  Episcopacy,  which,  in  order  to 
obtain  that  consent,  they  declared  to  he  a  mere  form  ;  then  they 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  was  not  necessary,  that  the  will  of 
the  )>arlianient  was  the  law,  and  that  the  king  must  submit  to 
it.  But  this  last  pretension  shocked  those  who  desired  neither 
parliamentary  omnipotence  nor  royal  absohitism  ;  it  forced  the 
varioiia  elements,  imited  liitherto  against  the  latter  abuse,  to 
separate  .and  distriV)ute  themselves,  and  thenceforth  the  king 
had  a  jiarty  resolved  on  asserting  for  him,  and  even,  if  need 
were,  on  restoring  to  him  by  the  sword,  rights  sanctioned  by 
time  equally  with  those  of  the  parliament  and  the  people. 

"  Wlien  the  king  unfurled  at  Nottingham  his  royal  standartl 
in  token  of  a  still  haughty  distress,  the  thirty-two  lords,  the 
sixty  members  of  tlie  House  of  Commons,  and  the  ministers  who 
resiwnded  to  this  appeal,  formed,  together  with  the  bishojB,  the 
Roman  Catholic  peers,  and  the  great  officers  of  the  crowni,  the 


head  of  the  party  called  the  Cax-alifn.  Tlie  regular  troops  which 
remaineil  faithful,  a  part  also  of  the  country  nobility — who  for 
the  last  thirty  years  had  been  living  strangers  altogether  to 
what  was  passing  aroiind  them,  and  still  retaining  the  pure 
monarchical  dixitrines  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time— and  some  ad- 
venturers, yo>mger  members  of  the  universities,  promptly  formed 
an  .army  which  was  ready  to  act  for  this  party.  Glorying  in 
the  name  of  Roundlieads,  given  to  the  national  party  in  derision 
by  the  Cavaliers,  the  mass  of  the  population  supiwrted  the  par- 
liament, which  now  seize<l  the  revenues  of  the  cix)»ii,  and  in- 
Nested  a  committee  of  its  memliers  with  all  the  functions  of 
government.  The  women  divested  themselves  of  their  orna- 
ments in  order  to  furnish  means.  The  men  filled  with  enthusi- 
asm the  ranks  of  the  militia.  The  leading  chiefs  of  the  i>arlia- 
mentAry  army  were  naturally  those  members  of  the  two  houses, 
who  by  their  wealth  could  contribute  most  towards  the  cost  of 
the  war,  the  great  lords  and  rich  lan<le<l  gentry,  nearly  all  of 
whom  were  Presbj-terians.  In  the  second.arj-  ranks,  ilhistrious 
orators  and  soldiers  by  profession  sided  with  the  memljers  of 
the  lower  house,  who  until  now  were  better  known  by  their 
religious  and  patriotic  zeal  than  by  their  talents." — Armand 
Carrel,  HUtori/  of  the  Counter- Rcroliition  in  England,  p.  28. 
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not,  but  theirs  that  refuse  so  fair  an  ofTer."'     Par- 
liament took  fire  at  this  speech,  and  lords  and 
commons  instantly  joined  in  a  petition  touching 
the  privileges  of  parliament,  the  birthright  and 
inheritance  not  only  of  themselves,  but  of  the 
whole  kingdom.     They  declared,   with 
all  duty,  that  the  king  ought  not  to 
take  notice  of  any  matter  in  agitation 
and  debate  in  either  house,  except  by 
their  information ;  that  he  ought  not 
to  propose  any  condition,  provision,  or 
limitation  to  any  bill  in  debate  or  pre- 
paration, nor  exjiress  his  consent  or  dis- 
sent, approbation  or  dislike,  until  the 
bill  was  ])i'esented  to  him  in  due  course. 
They  complained  that  his  majesty  had 
broken  those  privileges  in  his  speech, 
particularly  in  mentioning  the  bill  of 
impress,  in  ofTering  a  provisional  clause         ,  -,, 
befoi'e  it  was  presented,  and  in  expres-  "  " 

sing  his  displeasure  against  such  as 
moved  a  question  concerning  the  same 
and  they  desired  to  know  the  names  of 
such  i^ersons  as  had  seduced  his  majesty  to  that 
item,  that  they  might  be  punished  as  his  great 
council  should  advise.  The  parliament  at  first 
resolved  not  to  jDroceed  with  any  business  till 
they  had  a  satisfactory  answer  to  their  petition  ; 
and,  during  their  heat,  hints  wei'e  thrown  out 
that  the  Irish  rebels  were  actually  favoured  by 
some  about  the  queen;  "and  divers  went  yet 
higher."  On  the  very  next  day  (the  15th  of  De- 
cember), the  motion  for  printing  the  Remon- 
strance, which  had  been  lost  on  the  22d  of  No- 
vember by  a  majority  of  twenty-three,  was  tri- 
umphantly carried  by  135  to  83.  This  striking 
paper,  when  distributed  through  the  country,  was 
of  more  eflfect  than  an  army  could  have  been. 

Charles,  moody  and  discontented,  withdrew 
to  Hampton  Courf^  to  prepare  an  answer  to  the 
Remonstrance  in  the  shape  of  a  declaration.  He 
chose  this  very  moment  of  doubt  and  suspicion 
for  an  attemjit  to  get  the  Tower  of  London  into 
his  hands  by  changing  the  governor  or  lieutenant. 
Upon  the  20th  of  December  a  report  was  made 
to  the  vigilant  commons  that  his  majesty  inten- 
ded to  remove  Sir  William  Balfour,  the  sturdy 
lieutenant  who  had  secured  the  Earl  of  Stratford 
for  them ;  and  they  ordered   that  Sir  William 


should  appear  before  them  the  very  next  day. 
Balfour  attended,  and  was  examined  touching 
the  causes  of  his  removal;  after  which  the  house 
fell  into  debate  about  a  petition  to  be  presented 
to  his  majesty  for  continuing  him  in  his  charge. 


>  Rushwortk;  Whitelock. 

2  The  original  palace  of  Hampton  Com-t  was  a  brick  building, 
but  erected  upon  a  plan  of  superior  magnificence,  and  fimiished 
with  a  splendour  which  was  not  to  be  seen  on  this  side  of  the 
Alps.  It  contained  280  beils,  which  were  adorned  with  sUk  and 
gold  hangings.  Henry  VIII.,  whom  Wolsey  found  it  exjiedient 
to  compliment  with  the  assurance  that  he  had  built  it  expressly 
for  his  pleasure  and  accommodation,  greatly  enlarged  tlie  build- 
ing. Of  the  original  splendoiu'  there  are  few  remains.  The 
principal  of  them  is  the  spacious  hall,  formerly  used  as  a  ban- 
fiueting  room.  Hentzner,  in  his  Itinerary,  gives  a  description 
of  the  apartments,  and  their  superb  contents  and  fittings. 


H.A.MPTON  Court.- — From  an  old  picture  in  possession  of  W.  Bray,  Esq. 


But  on  the  following  day  Sir  William  resigned 
the  keys  of  the  Tower  to  the  king,  who  forthwith 
appointed  Colonel  Lunsford,  who  took  the  oaths, 
and  entered  upon  the  charge.  The  very  day 
after  this  aiipointment,  the  common  councilmen, 
and  others  of  the  city  of  London,  petitioned  the 
House  of  Commons  against  it,  representing  this 
Colonel  Lunsford  as  a  man  outlawed,  most  noto- 
rious for  outrages,  and  therefore  fit  for  any  des- 
perate enterprise,  and  reminding  the  house  that 
they  (the  citizens)  had  lately  been  put  into  fear 
of  some  dangerous  design  from  that  citadel.  The 
commons  demanded  a  conference  with  the  lords, 
and  communicated  to  their  lordships  the  petition 
from  the  city,  representing  the  unfitness  of  Luns- 
ford for  a  j>lace  of  such  great  trust,  and  desired 
their  lordshijjs  to  concur  in  a  remonstrance,  and 
in  a  prayer  to  the  king  to  recommend  Sir  John 
Conyers  to  be  lieutenant,  under  the  command  of 
that  honourable  person  the  Earl  of  Newport, 
who  was  constable  of  the  Tower.  The  lords  de- 
clined doing  anything,  upon  which  the  commons 
passed  the  following  vote: — "Resolved,  nemine 
contradicente,  thai  this  house  holds  Colonel  Luns- 
ford unfit  to  be,  or  continue,  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  as  being  a  person  whom  the  commons  of 
England  cannot  confide  in."  When  this  was 
done  they  sent  to  desire  a  second  conference 
with  the  peers.  The  managers  of  this  confer- 
ence, Mr.  HoUis,  Mr.  Pym,  Mr.  Strode,  Sir  Ed- 
mond  Montfort,  Mr.  Glynne,  Sir  Philip  Staple- 
ton,  Mr.  Martin,  and  Sir  John  Hobham,  imjior- 
tuned  their  lordships  to  join  in  their  petition  for 
removing  Colonel  Lunsford,  alleging  that  they 
already  found  the  evil  consequence  of  his  being 
lieutenant,  masmueh  as  merchants  had  already 
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withdrawn  their  bullion  out  of  the  mint,  &c. 
Still  the  lords  refused  to  join.  That  same  even- 
ing, being  Christmas  Eve,  the  commons  ordered 
that  Sir  Thomas  Barriugtou  and  'Mr.  ]Martin 
should  that  night  repair  to  the  Earl  of  New2iort, 
constable  of  the  Tower,  and  desire  him,  in  the 
name  of  their  house,  to  lodge  and  i-eside  within 
the  citadel,  and  take  the  custody  and  entire  care 
of  that  place.  The  two  members  went,  but  the 
Earl  of  Newport  was  not  to  be  found.  The 
second  day  after  this,  being  Sunday,  the  26th  of 
December,  the  lord  mayor  waited  upon  his  ma- 
jesty to  tell  him  that  the  appi'eutices  of  London 
were  contemplating  a  rising,  to  carry  the  Tower 
by  storm,  unless  he  should  be  pleased  to  remove 
his  new  lieutenant.  That  same  evening  Charles 
took  the  keys  from  Colonel  Lunsford.  On  the 
morrow  Sir  Thomas  Barrington  i-ejjorted  to  the 
commons  that  the  Earl  of  Newport  had  been 
with  him  on  Sunday  evening,  to  tell  him  that 
the  king  had  discharged  him  from  the  constable- 
ship  of  the  Tower.  This  earl,  though  very  ac- 
ceptable to  the  citizens,  was  odious  to  the  king, 
who,  at  this  moment — this  critical  moment — had 
a  violent  altercation  with  him,  which  was  re- 
l)orted  to  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  same  !Mon- 
day  morning. 

All  this  day  the  houses  of  parliament  were 
surrounded  by  tumultuous  multitudes — for  it 
was  not  yet  ijublicly  known  that  the  king  had 
removed  Colonel  Lunsford.  The  citizens  who 
had  petitioned  against  that  officer  collected  at 
Westminster  for  an  answer  to  that  petition,  and 
the  London  apprentices  were  there  also  for  an 
answer  to  their  petition.  "  It  was  a  Monday 
morning,  and  they  made  of  it  a  most  noisy  St. 
Monday,  crying  out,  "Beware  of  plots!  No 
bishops!  no  bishops!"  Old  Bishop  Williams 
seems  to  have  lost  his  coolness  and  circumspec- 
tion with  increase  of  age.  On  his  way  to  the 
House  of  Lords  with  the  Earl  of  Dover,  observ- 
ing a  youth  cr^'ing  out  lustily  against  the  bishops, 
he  stepped  from  the  earl,  rushed  into  the  crowd, 
and  laid  hands  upon  the  stripling.     Thereupon 


the  citizens  rescued  the  youth,  and  about  a  hun- 
dred of  them  coming  up  so  hemmed  in  the  lord 
bishop,  that  he  could  not  stir ;  and  then  all  of 
them  with  a  loud  voice  cried  out  "No  bishops!" 
The  mob  let  old  Williams  go,  ajiparently  without 
injuring  him ;  but  one  David  Hide,  a  reformado 
in  the  late  army  against  the  Scots,  and  now  ap- 
pointed to  go  upon  some  command  into  Ireland, 
began  to  bustle  and  to  say  that  he  would  cut  the 
throats  of  those  round-headed  dogs'  that  bawled 
against  bishojis.  Nor  did  this  David  Hide  stop 
at  thi-eats,  for  he  drew  his  swoi'd,  and  called 
upon  three  or  four  othei*s  with  him  to  second 
him ;  but  his  comrades  i-efused,  and  he  was  soori 
disai'med  by  the  citizens  and  carried  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  who  first  committed  him, 
and  afterwards  cashiered  him.  On  the  same 
storm}'  Monday,  Colonel  Lunsford,  the  recently 
dismissed  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  went  through 
Westminster  Hall,  with  no  fewer  than  thirty  or 
foi"ty  friends  at  his  back.  A  fray  ensued,  the 
colonel  drew  his  sword,  and  some  hurt  was  done 
among  the  citizens  and  apprentices.  Pr<;sently 
there  came  swarming  down  to  Westminster  some 
hundreds  more  of  appre-ntices  and  others,  with 
sword.s,  staves,  and  other  weapons.  The  lords 
sent  out  the  gentleman  usher,  to  bid  them  depart 
in  the  king's  name.  The  people  said  that  they 
were  willing  to  be  gone,  but  durst  not,  because 
Colonel  Lunsford  and  other  swordsmen  in  West- 
minster Hall  were  lying  in  wait  for  them  with 
their  swoi'ds  drawn,  and  because  some  of  them 
that  wei'e  going  home  through  Westminster  Hall 
had  been  slashed  and  wounded  by  those  soldiers. 
With  great  difficulty  the  hjrd  mayor  and  sheriffs 
appea.sed  this  tumult,  which  caused  the  loss  of 
some  blood,  and  which  was  the  prelude  to  the 
fiercer  battles  that  soon  followed  between  the 
Roundheads  and  Cavaliers. 


'  R\ishwortli  attributes  the  origin  of  the  term  Roiindhead  to 
this  David  Hide : — "  \Miich  passionate  expression,"  says  he, 
"  as  far  ;is  I  could  ever  learn,  was  tlie  first  minting  of  that 
term  or  compellation  of  Roundheads,  which  afterwards  grew  so 
general." 
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Tlie  bishops  protest  against  their  exclusion  from  parliament — Tliey  declai'e  the  proceedings  of  the  lords  null  during 
their  absence — They  are  com  nutted  to  the  Tower — ^Thecouunous  petition  the  king  for  a  guard — He  offers  them 
one  of  his  own  choosing — He  accuses  six  leaders  of  the  commons  of  high  treason — He  connnands  their  arrest- 
He  prepares,  on  the  refusal  of  the  house,  to  secure  them  by  force — His  arrival  in  the  house  for  the  purpose  — 
He  finds  the  accused  withdrawn — Indignation  at  his  intrusion — He  again  attempts  to  secure  the  members  in 
the  city — Petition  and  remonstrance  of  the  commons  on  the  occasion — Voluntary  offers  tendered  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  accused  members— Charles  retires  with  his  family  and  court  horn  London — He  abandons  his 
prosecution  of  the  nieuibers — Parliament  alarmed  by  reports  of  military  musters — Their  preparations  for  de- 
fence— Symiitoms  of  approaching  civil  war — Proceedings  of  both  parties  in  the  Irish  rebellion — The  lukewann- 
ness  of  the  lords  denounced  by  the  connnons — Intercepted  letters  produced  before  the  commons — Their  con- 
tents produce  alarm  and  remonstrance — The  queen  departs  fi-om  England — The  commons  demand  the  power 
of  the  sword  to  be  lodged  in  their  own  hands— They  pass  the  Militia  bill  to  that  eff"ect— Charles  refuses  to 
sanction  it — The  commons  put  the  kingdom  in  a  state  of  defence — They  proclaim  the  Militia  ordinance  in 
their  own  name— A  Declaration  agreed  by  the  lords  and  commons — Indignant  remarks  of  Charles  on  receiving 
it — His  abrupt  refusal  to  inti'ust  the  militia  to  parliament — Justification  he  delivers  for  his  proceedings — His 
message  to  the  two  houses — Their  resolutions  in  consequence — They  transmit  their  justification  to  the  king 
— Both  parties  attempt  to  secui-e  ]iossession  of  Hull — ^It  is  secured  for  the  commons — Intrigues  of  Charles  to 
recover  it — He  is  refused  admittance  into  the  town— The  commons  approve  of  the  refusal — Reply  of  the  king, 
and  his  remonstrance — Counter-remonstrance  of  parliament — Charles  forbids  the  muster  of  troops  without  his 
orders — The  lieutenants  of  the  counties  disregard  his  prohibition — Gatliering  of  the  parliamentary  army — The 
English  fleet  inclined  to  the  popular  cause — Charles  attempts  to  win  the  Scots  to  his  partj' — They  reject  his 
advances — The  adherents  of  the  king,  and  their  proceedings — Dilemma  occasioned  by  the  application  of 
Charles  for  the  great  seal — Clarendon's  account  of  its  delivery — Preparations  of  Charles  to  besiege  Hull — ■ 
Nine  peers  enlist  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  king — They  are  inii)eached  by  the  commons — Proposals  from 
the  commons  of  an  accommodation  rejected  by  the  king. 


HE  tliii-teen  bishops  impeached  for 
their  share  iu  the  obnoxious  can- 
ons and  Laud's  last  convocation, 
had  been  admitted  to  bail,  and, 
after  a  short  time,  to  their  seats  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  Now,  twelve 
of  them  drew  up  a  protest  and  petition  to  the 
king,  stating,  that  they  could  not  attend  in  their 
places  in  pai'liament,  where  they  had  a  clear  and 
indubitable  right  to  vote,  because  they  had  seve- 
ral times  been  violently  menaced,  aifronted,  and 
assaulted  by  multitudes  of  people,  and  had  lately 
been  chased  away  from  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
})ut  in  danger  of  their  lives — for  all  which  they 
could  find  no  redress  or  protection,  though  they 
liad  lodged  several  complaints  in  both  houses. 
'•Therefore,"  continued  the  document,  "they  (the 
bishops)  do  in  all  duty  and  humility  pi'otest  be- 
fore your  majesty  and  the  peers  against  all  laws, 
orders,  votes,  resolutions,  and  determinations,  as 
in  themselves  null  and  of  none  effect,  which  in 
their  absence  have  already  passed ;  as  likewise 
against  all  such  as  shall  hereafter  pass  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  during  the  time  of  this  their 
forced  and  violent  absence,"  &c.  To  the  surprise 
of  most  men,  the  first  signatui'e  to  this  protest 
and  petition  was  that  of  old  Williams,  who  had 
been  translated  to  the  archbisliopric  of  York  a 
Vol.  II. 


;  very  few  days  before.  The  other  eleven  bishops 
that  signed  were  Durham,  Lichfield,  Norwich,  St. 
Asai)h,  Bath  and  Wells,  Hereford,  Oxford,  Ely, 
Gloucester,  Peterborough,  and  Llandaff.  If  the 
lords  had  acquiesced  in  the  views  of  the  petition- 
ers, the  Long  Parliament  might  have  been  ended 
now,  in  so  far  at  least  as  the  upper  house  was 
concerned,  and  the  slur  of  illegality  might  have 
been  cast  upon  all  the  acts  that  had  been  passed 
during  the  last  year  in  the  frequent  absence  of 
the  lords  spiritual.  The  move  on  the  jxart  of  the 
court  was  a  bold  one;  but  tlie  revolution  was  now 
in  progress,  and,  without  even  offei'ing  to  provide 
for  the  bishops'  safety,  so  that  they  might  come 
to  their  house,  or  be  accused  of  staying  away 
wilfully  and  voluntarily,  the  lords  desired  a  con- 
ference with  the  commons,  and  denounced  the 
petition  and  protest  as  highly  criminal,  and  sub- 
versive of  the  fundamental  privileges  and  the 
very  being  of  parliament.  The  commons  in- 
stantly re-echoed  the  charge,  accused  these  twelve 
bishops  of  high  treason,  and  sent  Mr.  Glynne  to 
the  bar  of  the  lords,  to  charge  the  prelates  in  the 
name  of  tlie  House  of  Commons,  and  to  desire 
that  they  might  be  forthwith  sequestered  from 
parliament  and  put  into  safe  custody.  "  The 
lords  sent  the  black  rod  instantly  to  find  out  these 
bishops  and  apprehend  them;  and  by  eight  o'clock 
169 
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at  night  they  were  all  taken,  and  brought  upon 
their  knees  to  the  bar,  and  ten  of  them  commit- 
ted to  the  Tower;  and  two  (in  regard  of  their 
age,  and  indeed  of  the  worthy  jiarts  of  one  of 
them,  the  learned  Bishop  of  Durham)  were  com- 
mitted to  the  black  rod.'"  Thus  ten  more  pre- 
lates were  sent  to  join  Laud  in  his  captivity — 
twelve  votes  were  lost  to  the  court  party  in  the 
House  of  Lords. 

On  the  last  day  of  this  eventful  year  the  com- 
mons sent  Mr.  Denzil  Hollis  to  the  king,  with 
what  they  called  an  Address  to  his  majesty,  pray- 
ing for  a  guard,  and  an  answer  without  delay. 


Denzil  Hollis. — From  a  print  by  R.  White. 

Hollis  told  the  king,  by  word  of  mouth,  that  the 
House  of  Commons  were  ready  to  spend  the  last 
drop  of  their  blood  for  his  majesty,  but  that  they 
had  great  apprehensions  and  just  fears  of  mis- 
chievous designs  to  ruin  and  desti-oy  them;  that 
there  had  been  several  attempts  made  heretofore 
to  bring  destruction  upon  their  whole  body  at 
once,  and  threats  and  menaces  used  against  par- 
ticular persons;  that  there  was  a  malignant  party 
daily  gathering  strength  and  confidence,  and  now 
come  to  such  a  height  as  to  imbrue  their  iiands 
in  blood  in  the  face  and  at  the  very  doors  of  the 
))arliament;  and  that  the  same  party  at  his  ma- 
jesty's own  gates  had  given  out  insolent  and 
menacing  speeches  against  the  parliament  itself. 
And  in  the  end  Hollis  informed  him,  that  it  was 
the  humble  desire  of  the  commons  to  have  a 
guard  to  protect  them  out  of  the  city,  and  com- 
manded by  the  Earl  of  Essex,  chamberlain  of  his 
majesty's  hou.sehold,  and  equally  faithful  to  his 
majesty  and  the  commonwealth.  Charles  desired 
to  have  this  message  in  writing;  the  paper  was 
sent  to  him  accordingly,  and  he  replied  to  it,  not 


without  delay,  as  the  commons  had  requested,  or 
enjoined,  but  three  days  after.  In  the  interval 
the  commons  had  ordered  that  halberts  should 
be  provided  and  brought  into  the  house  for  their 
own  better  security.  The  halberts  were  brought 
in  accordingly,  and  Rushworth  informs  us  that 
they  stood  in  the  house  for  a  considerable  time 
afterwards.  Then,  understanding  that  the  lords 
would  not  sit  on  the  morrow,  which  was  New 
Year's  Day,  they  adjourned  till  jSIonday,  the  3d 
of  January,  resolving,  however,  that  they  should 
meet  on  the  morrow,  in  a  grand  committee  at 
Guildhall,  leaving  another  committee  at  West- 
minster, to  receive  his  majesty's  answer  to  their 
petition,  if  it  should  come  in  the  meantime.^ 

On  the  3d  of  January  the  commons,  meeting 
in  their  usual  place,  received  the  king's  tai'dy 
and  unsatisfactory  answer  to  their  petition  for 
a  guard.  Charles  expressed  his  great  grief  of 
heart  at  finding,  after  a  whole  year's  sitting  of 
this  parliament,  that  there  should  be  such  jea- 
lousies, distrusts,  and  feai-s;  he  protested  his  ig- 
norance of  the  grounds  of  their  apprehension,  and 
he  ottered  to  appoint  them  a  guai'd  if  they  shovdd 
continue  to  think  one  necessary.  A  guard  of  the 
king's  a]ipointing  was  precisely  the  thing  that  the 
commons  did  not  want.  While  they  were  de- 
bating upon  the  message  they  received  a  commu- 
nication from  the  lords,  the  effect  of  which  was 
galvanic.  That  morning  Herbert,  the  king's 
attorney,  was  admitted  into  the  House  of  Lords 
at  the  request  of  the  lord-keeper,  and  approach- 
ing the  clerks'  table  (not  the  bar),^  Herbert  said 
that  the  king  had  commandeil  him  to  tell  their 
lordships  that  divers  gi-eat  and  treasonable  de- 
signs and  jiraetices,  against  him  and  the  state, 
liad  come  to  his  majesty's  knowledge.  ''  For 
which,"  continued  Herbert,  "  liis  majesty  hatli 
given  me  command,  in  his  name,  to  accuse,  and 
I  do  accuse,  by  delivering  unto  your  lordshijjs 
these  articles  in  writing,  which  I  received  of  his 
majesty,  the  six  persons  therein  named  of  high 
treason,  the  heads  of  which  treason  are  contained 
in  the  said  articles,  which  I  desire  may  be  read." 
The  lords  took  the  articles,  and  commanded  the 
reading  of  them.  They  were  entitled  "Articles 
of  high  treason,  and  other  high  misdemeanoui-s, 
against  the  Lord  Kimbolton,  !Mr.  Denzil  Hollis, 
Sir  Arthur  Hazlerig,  Mr.  Juhn  Pym,  Mr.  John 
Hampden,  and  Mr.  William  Strode."  The  sev- 
entli,  and  the  last  and  most  significant  article. 


-  Rii.shicorth.  Tliisestablieliing  a  committee  in  the  city  l^fore 
the  king's  violent  act  of  attemi)tiug  to  seize  the  five  members 
has  been  generally  overlooked. 

•*  The  attorney  and  solicitor-genei-al  are  legally  considered  to 
be  attendants  upon  the  House  of  Lords,  au<l  bave,  as  well  as 
the  judges,  their  regular  writs  of  summons  issued  out  at  the  be- 
ginning ol  every  pailiaiueut,  ad  tractaiuiam  et  consUiuin  imjxn- 
i/t(n/«</i,  tliough  not  (td  contcHtUndum,  with  tUeir  lordships. — 
Blackstoue,  Cvm.  i.  iOH. 
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affinued  "that  they  have  traitorously  conspired 
to  levy,  and  actually  have  levied  war  against  tlie 
king."  Lord  Kinibolton,  Avho  was  in  his  seat, 
stood  up,  and  expressed  his  readiness  to  meet 
the  charge,  offering  to  obey  whatever  the  house 
should  order.  None  of  the  courtiers  had  courage 
to  move  his  arrest  as  a  traitor.  The  lords  wav- 
ered, stood  still,  and  then  appointed  a  committee, 
consisting  of  the  lord-steward,  and  the  Eai-ls  of 
Essex,  Bath,  Southampton,  Warwick,  Bristol, 
and  Holland,  to  consider  ])recedents  and  records 
touching  the  regularity  of  this  accusation,  and 
to  discover  whether  such  an  accusation  might  be 
brought  by  the  king's  attorney  into  their  house 
against  a  jjeer,  &c.  Thus  they  avoided  commit- 
ting themselves,  gained  time,  and  no  doubt  made 
sure  that  the  commons,  whom  they  warned  by 
message,  would  take  the  affair  upon  themselves.' 
And  nearly  at  the  same  moment  that  their  mes- 
sage was  delivered  in  the  lower  house,  informa- 
tion was  also  carried  thither  that  several  officers 
were  sealing  up  the  doors,  trunks,  and  papers  of 
Hampden,  Pym,  and  the  other  accused  members. 
Upon  which  the  commons  instantly  voted,  "That 
if  any  person  whatsoever  shall  come  to  the  lodg- 
ings of  any  member  of  this  house,  and  offer  to 
seal  the  trunks,  doors,  or  j^apers  of  any  of  them, 
or  seize  upon  their  joersons,  such  member  shall 
require  the  aid  of  the  constable  to  keep  such  per- 
sons in  safe  custody  till  this  house  do  give  fur- 
ther order;  and  that  if  any  person  whatsoever 
shall  offer  to  arrest  or  detain  the  jjerson  of  any 
member  without  first  acquainting  this  house,  it  is 
lawful  for  such  member,  or  any  person,  to  assist 
him,  and  to  stand  upon  his  or  their  guai'd  of  de- 
fence, and  to  make  a  resistance,  according  to  the 
]")ro testation  taken  to  defend  the  piivileges  of 
parliament."-  They  also  ordered  that  the  ser- 
jeant-at-arms attending  their  house  should  pro- 
ceed and  break  open  the  seals  set  upon  the  dooi-s, 
papers,  &c.,  of  Mr.  Hampden  and  the  rest;  and 
that  the  speaker  should  sign  a  warrant  for  the 
apprehension  of  those  who  had  done  the  deed. 
The  house  then  desired  an  immediate  conference 
with  the  lords;  but  before  they  could  receive  an 
answer,  they  were  told  that  a  serjeant-at-arms 
was  at  their  door,  with  a  message  to  deliver  from 
his  majesty  to  their  speaker.  Forthwith  they 
called  in  the  said  serjeant  to  the  bar,  making  him, 
however,  leave  his  mace  behind  him.  "  I  am 
commanded  by  the  king's  majesty,  my  master," 
said  the  serjeant,  "upon  my  allegiance,  to  require 
of  Mr.  Speaker  five  gentlemen,  members  of  the 


^  Rnshworth:  Pari.  Hist.  Clarendon  says,  "  Tlie  House  of 
Peers  was  somewhat  appalled  at  this  alarum,  but  took  time  to 
consider  of  it  till  the  next  day,  that  they  might  see  how  their 
masters,  the  commons,  would  behave  themselves ;  the  Lord 
Kimbolton  being  present  in  the  house,  and  making  great  jjro- 
fessions  of  his  innocence  ;  and  no  lord  being  so  hardy  to  press 
for  his  commitment  on  the  behalf  of  tho  king."         -  IVkitdock. 


House  of  Commons;  and  those  gentlemen  being 
delivered,  I  am  commanded  to  aiTest  them,  in  his 
majesty's  name,  of  high  treason:  their  names  are 
Denzil  Hollis,  Arthur  Hazlerig,  John  Pym,  John 
Hampden,  and  William  >Strode."  When  he  had 
delivered  this  message  the  house  commanded  him 
to  withdraw,  and  sent  Lord  Falkland,  and  three 
other  members,  to  acquaint  his  majesty  that  the 
matter  was  of  great  consequence,  and  that  the 
House  of  Commons  would  take  it  into  their  se- 
rious consideration,  holding  the  members  ready 
to  answer  aijy  legal  charge  made  against  them. 

All  this  was  on  the  3d  of  January.  "The 
next  day  after  that  the  king  had  answered  the 
petition  of  the  house  (about  the  guard),  being 
the  4th  of  January,  1642,"  says  May,  "he  gave, 
unhappily,  a  just  occasion  for  all  men  to  think 
that  their  fears  and  jealousies  were  not  causeless." 
He  spent  the  preceding  evening  in  making  pre- 
parations. Arms  were  removed  from  the  Tower 
to  Whitehall,  where  a  table  was  spread  in  the 
palace  for  a  band  of  rash  young  men,  who  were 
ready  to  jiroceed  to  extremities  for  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  royalty  in  its  pristine  state.  Charles 
had  determined  to  charge  the  five  members  witli 
private  meetings  and  treasonable  correspondence 
with  the  Scots  (a  case  met  and  provided  for  by 
the  amnesty  which  had  been  procured  both  in 
Scotland  and  England),  and  with  countenancing 
the  late  tumults  from  the  city  of  London ;  and 
he  now  resolved  to  go  in  person  to  seize  the  five 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  On  the 
morning  of  the  4th  the  five  accused  members 
attended  in  their  places,  as  they  had  been  ordered. 
Lord  Falkland  stated,  that  he  was  desired  to  in- 
form the  house  that  the  serjeant-at-arms  had 
done  nothing  the  jareceding  day  but  what  he  had 
it  in  command  to  do.  Then  Hampden  rose,  and 
powerfully  repelled  the  vague  accusations  which 
had  been  brought  against  them  by  the  king.  If 
to  be  resolute  in  the  defence  of  parliament,  the 
liberties  of  the  subject,  the  Reformed  religion, 
was  to  be  a  traitor,  then  he  acknowledged  he 
might  be  guilty  of  treason,  but  not  otherwise. 
Hazlerig  followed  Hampden.  The  house  being 
informed  that  it  was  Sir  William  Fleming  and 
Sir  William  Killigrew,  with  others,  who  had 
sealed  up  the  studies  and  iiajiers  of  the  five  mem- 
bers, ordered  that  they  should  be  forthwith  ajv 
prehended,  and  kept  in  the  custod}^  of  the  ser- 
jeant-at-arjns  till  further  notice.  They  also  voted 
that  a  conference  should  be  desired  with  the 
lords,  to  acquaint  them  of  a  scandaloits  paper, 
published  with  articles  of  high  treason,  against 
their  five  members,  and  the  Lord  Kimbolton,  a 
peer.  The  house  rose  at  the  usual  dinner-hour, 
but  met  again  immediately  after.  They  had 
scarcely  taken  their  seats  when  intelligence  w^as 
brought  by  Captain  Langrish,  who  had  passed 
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the  party  iu  tlie  streets,  that  the  king  was  ad- 
vancing towards  Westminster  Hall,  guarded  by 
his  gentlemen  pensioners,  and  followed  by  some 
hundreds  of  courtiers,  officers,  and  soldiers  of 
fortune,  most  of  them  armed  with  swords  and 
pistols.  The  house  was  bound  by  its  recent  and 
solemn  protestation  to  protect  its  privileges  and 
the  persons  of  its  members :  there  were  halberts 
and  probably  other  arms  at  hand;  but  could  they 
defend  their  members  against  this  array,  led  on 
by  the  king  in  person?  Would  it  be  wise,  on 
any  grounds,  to  make  the  sacred  inclosures  of 
Ijarliament  a  scene  of  war  and  bloocished?  They 
ordered  the  five  members  to  withdraw  ;  "  to  the 
end,"  says  Rushwoi-th,  "  to  avoid  combustion  in 
the  house,  if  the  said  soldiers  should  use  violence 
to  pull  any  of  them  out."  Four  of  the  members 
yielded  ready  obedience  to  this  iirudent  order, 
but  Mr.  Strode  insisted  upon  staying  and  facing 
the  king,  and  was  obstinate  till  his  old  friend 
Sir  Walter  Earle  pulled  him  out  by  force,  the 
king  being  at  that  time  entering  into  New  Palace- 
yard,  and  almost  at  the  door  of  the  house.  As 
Charles  passed  through  Westminster  Hall  to  the 


l-'ASSAOE   FROM   WESTMINSTER   HaLL  TO  THE   HoUSE  OK 

Commons.  ' 

entrance  of  the  House  of  Conmions,  the  officers, 
reformados,  &c.,  that  attended  him  made  a  lane 
on  both  sides  the  hall,  reaching  to  the  door  of 
the  commons.  He  knocked  hastily,  and  the  door 
was  opened  to  him.     Leaving  his  armed  band  at 

^  From  a  sketch  by  J.  W.  Aivlior.  tnVoii  inimeJiately  after 
the  bviruiiig  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 


the  door  and  in  the  hall,  he  entered  the  house, 
with  his  nephew  Charles,  the  Prince-palatine 
of  the  Ehine,  at  his  side.  He  glanced  his  eyes 
towards  the  place  where  Pym  usually  sat,  and 
then  walked  directly  to  the  chair,  saying,  "  By 
your  leave,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  borrow  yoiu- 
chair  a  little."  Lenthall,  the  speaker,  dropped 
ujjon  his  knee,  and  Charles  took  his  seat ;  the 
mace  was  removed ;  the  whole  house  stood  up 
uncovered.  Charles  cast  searching  glances  among 
them,  but  he  could  nowhere  see  any  of  the  five 
members.  He  then  sat  down  and  addressed  them 
with  much  agitation: — "Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "I 
am  sorry  for  this  occasion  of  coming  unto  you : 
yesterday  I  sent  a  serjeant-at-arms  ujion  a  very 
important  occasion,  to  apprehend  some  that  upon 
my  connnandment  were  accused  of  high  treason, 
whereunto  I  did  expect  obedience,  and  not  a 
message;  and  I  must  declare  unto  you  here,  that, 
albeit  no  king  that  ever  was  in  England  shall  be 
more  careful  of  your  privileges,  to  maintain  them 
to  the  utmost  of  his  ]>ower,  than  I  shall  be ;  yet 
you  must  know,  that  in  cases  of  treason  no  per- 
son hath  a  jirivilege,  and  therefore  I  am  come  lo 
know  if  any  of  those  pei'sons  tliat  I  have  accused, 
for  no  slight  crime,  but  for  treason,  are  here. 
I  cannot  e.\i)ect  that  this  house  can  be  in  the 
right  way  that  I  do  heartily  wish  it,  therefore  I 
am  come  to  tell  you,  that  I  must  have  them 
wheresoever  I  find  them."  Tiien  he  again  looked 
round  the  house,  and  .said  to  the  speaker,  now 
standing  below  the  chair,  ''Ai-eany  of  tho.se  per- 
sons in  the  house?  Do  you  see  any  of  them? 
Where  are  tliey  ?"  Lenthall  fell  on  his  knees, 
and  told  his  majesty  that  he  had  neither  eyes  to 
see,  nor  tongue  to  speak  in  tliat  place,  but  as  the 
house  was  jileased  to  direct  him.  Then  again 
casting  his  eyes  round  about  the  house,  Cliar'.es 
said, "  Well,  since  I  see  all  the  birds  are  flown,  I 
doexjiect  from  you,  that  you  do  .send  them  to  me, 
as  soon  as  tliey  return  hither.  But  I  assure  you, 
on  the  word  of  a  king,  I  never  did  intend  any 
foi'ce,  but  shall  proceed  again.st  them  in  a  legal 
and  fair  way,  for  I  never  meant  any  otlier. 
And  now,  since  I  see  I  cannot  do  what  I  came 
for,  I  think  this  no  unfit  occasion  to  repeat 
what  I  have  said  foinierly  ;  that  whatsoever  I 
have  done  in  favour,  and  to  the  good  of  my  sub- 
jects, I  do  mean  to  maintain  it.  I  will  trouble 
vou  no  more,  but  tell  you  I  do  expect,  as  soon  as 
they  come  to  the  house,  you  will  send  them  to 
me;  otherwise  I  must  take  my  own  course  to 
find  them."  With  the.se  words  the  disajijiointed 
king  rose  and  retired  amidst  loud  cries  of  "I'rivi- 
lege!  jtrivilegel" — and  the  house  instantly  ad- 
journed.'^ 

That  night  the  city  was  a  gayer  place  than  the 
court.     Eai'ly  on  the  following  morning  the  com- 

-  Rushicortli:    WhiUlock: 
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mons,  safe  iu  "  tluit  mighty  heart,"  sent  Mr. 
Fiennes  with  a  message  to  the  lords,  to  give  them 
notice  of  "  the  king's  coming  yesterday,"  and  to 
repeat  tlieir  desires  that  their  lordships  would 


Guildhall,  London. — From  au  old  view  in  the  Crowle  Pennant,  British  Museum 


join  with  them  in  a  petition  for  a  guard  to  secure 
them,  and  also  to  let  them  know  that  tliey  were 
sitting  at  Guildhall,  and  had  appointed  the  com- 
mittee for  the  pressing  Irish  afl'airs  to  meet  there. 
The  commons  tlien  ajipointed  that  a  j^ermanent 
committee  should  sit  at  Guildhall,  in  the  city  of 
London,  with  power  to  consider  and  resolve  of 
all  things  that  might  concern  the  good  and  safety 
of  the  city;  and  thei'eupon  adjourned  till  Tues- 
day, the  11th  of  January,  at  one  in  the  after- 
noon. In  the  meantime  Cliarles  had  sent  orders 
to  stop  the  sea-ports,  as  if  the  five  members  could 
be  scared  into  a  flight.  On 
the  morning,  after  a  night  of 
jiainful  doubt  and  debate, 
t'harles  set  off  to  the  city  in 
person,  with  his  usual  atten- 
dants, but  without  any  re- 
formados  or  bravos.  On  his 
way  lie  was  saluted  with  crie-^ 
of  "Privileges  of  par) iamen I 
privileges  of  parliament  I 
and  one  Henry  Walker,  an 
ironmonger  and  pamphlet 
writer,  threw  into  his  ma- 
jesty's coach  a  i)aper  wherei  ii 
was  written,  "To  your  tents. 
O  Israel."'  The  common 
council  had  assembled  at 
Guildhall,  and  they  met  the 
king  as  he  went  up  to  that 
building  almost  alone.  Concealing  his  ill-hu- 
mour,   and    his  irritation  against   the  citizens, 


he  thus  addressed  them : — "  Gentlemen,  I  an\ 
come  to  demand  such  persons  as  I  have  already 
accused  of  high  ti-eason,  and  do  believe  are 
shrouded  in  the  city.     I  hope  no  good  man  will 

keep  them    from   me  ;   their 

offences  are  treasons  and  mis- 
demeanours of  a  high  nature. 
I  desire  your  loving  assist- 
ance herein,  that  they  may 
be  brought  to  a  legal  trial. 
And  whereas  there  are  divers 
suspicions  raised  that  I  am  a 
favourer  of  the  Pojnsh  reli- 
gion, I  do  profess  iu  the  name 
of  a  king,  that  I  did,  and  ever 
will,  and  that  to  the  utmost 
of  my  power,  be  a  prosecutor 
of  all  such  as  shall  any  ways 
oppose  the  laws  and  statutes 
of  this  kingdom,  either  Pa- 
pists or  Separatists  ;  and  not 
only  so,  but  I  will  maintain 
and  defend  that  true  Protes- 
tant religion  which  my  father  did  profess,  and  I 
will  continue  it  during  my  life."-  This  concilia- 
tory sijeech  produced  little  or  no  effect ;  Charles 
did  not  get  the  five  members,  but  he  got  a  very 
good  dinner  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  sheriff's, 
and  after  dinner  returned  to  Whitehall  without 
interruption  or  tumult. 

The  lords,  on  receiving  the  commons'  message, 
had  also  adjourned  to  the  11th  of  January.  The 
permanent  committee,  which  sat  sometimes  at 
Guildhall,  sometimes  at  Groeers'-hall,  pi'oceeded 
actively  in  drawing  up  a  declaration  touching  his 


ft. 


Grocers'-hall,  London,  Soutli  Vic 


.M.iitlaiHl  s  London. 


1  Rvslmorth.     The  pamphleteer  was  committed,  and  after- 
wards proceeded  against  at  the  sessions. 


majesty's  intrusive  visit  to  their  house  ;  and  this 
occupied  them  till  the  9th  of  January,  many  wit- 
nesses being  examined  to  prove  the  words,  actions. 


^  Ruslncorth. 
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and  gestures  of  that  array  of  men  who  had  fol- 
lowed his  majesty  and  stood  near  the  door  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Pajiers  and  records  were  also 
sent  foi'.  It  was  reported  to  them,  that  on  the  4th 
of  January  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  had  per- 
mitted 100  stand  of  arms,  two  barrels  of  powder, 
and  match  and  shot  proportionate,  to  go  out  of 
the  Tower  to  Wliitehall;  and  the  committee,  upon 
examination,  found  this  report  to  be  true.  The 
common  council,  who  went  hand  in  hand  with 
the  committee,  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  king, 
representing  the  great  dangers,  fears,  and  dis- 
tractions of  the  city,  by  reason  of  the  prevailing 
progress  of  the  bloody  rebels  in  Ireland ;  the 
dangerous  putting  out  of  persons  of  honour  and 
trust  from  being  constable  and  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower;  the  fortifying  of  Whitehall ;  the  wound- 
ing of  imarmed  citizens  in  Westminster  Hall ; 
the  strange  visit  paid  to  the  House  of  Commons 
by  his  majesty,  &c.;  and  in  the. end,  the  peti- 
tioners prayed  his  sacred  majesty  to  give  np  his 
intention  of  arresting  the  Lord  Kimbulton  and 
the  five  members,  and  not  to  proceed  against 
them  otherwise  than  according  to  the  ]irivileges 
of  parliament.  Charles,  in  his  answer  to  this 
petition,  justified  his  late  proceedings.  At  the 
same  time  he  published  a  proclamation,  charg- 
ing the  Lord  Kimbolton  and  the  five  members 
with  high  treason,  and  commanding  the  magis- 
trates to  ajiprehend  them,  and  carry  them  to  the 
Tower.  Forthwith  many  mariners  and  seamen 
went  to  the  committee  with  a  jietition  signed  by 
1000  hands,  tendering  their  services,  and  offer- 
ing to  escort  the  committee  by  water  to  West- 
minster on  the  ap]X)inted  day.  The  committee 
accepted  their  offer,  and  ordered  them  to  jn-ovide 
such  artillery  as  was  necessary,  and  to  take  care 
that  all  great  guns  and  muskets  in  their  vea.sels 
should  be  cleared  before  hand,  to  the  end  that 
there  might  be  no  shooting  that  day,  except  in  rase 
of  great  necessity.  When  the  sailors  were  gone, 
the  London  ajiprentices  Hocked  in  gi-eat  num- 
bers to  the  committee,  and  offered  their  services 
as  guards  for  the  journey  from  the  city  back  to 
Westminster.  Serjeant  Wild  gave  the  appren- 
tices thanks  for  their  affection  and  willingness 
to  serve  the  ]iarliament,  but  told  them  that  they 
were  already  i)rovided  with  a  sufficient  guard. 
On  the  Monday  following  the  committee  declared 
that  the  proclamation  of  treason  was  a  great 
scandal  to  his  majesty  and  his  government— a 
seditious  act,  manifestly  tending  to  the  subver- 
sion of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  the 
injury  and  dishonour  of  the  accuseil  members, 
against  whom  there  was  no  legal  charge  or  ac- 
cusation whatever.' 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  Charles, 
with  the  queen,  his  children,  and  the  whole  court. 


left  Whitehall  and  went  to  Hampton  Court.  He 
never  entered  London  again  until  he  came  as  a 
helpless  prisoner,  whose  destinies  were  in  the 
iron  hand  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  On  the  morrow 
afternoon  the  committee,  together  with  the  Lord 
Kimbolton  and  the  five  accused  members,  took 
water  at  the  Three  Cranes,  attended  by  thirtj^  or 
forty  long  boats  with  guns  and  flags,  and  by  a 
vast  number  of  citizens  and  seanien  in  other 
boats  and  barges;  and  thus  they  proceeded  tri- 
umphantly to  their  old  port  at  Westminstei",  some 
of  the  train-bands  maix-hing  at  the  same  time  by 
land,  to  be  a  guard  to  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia 
ment.  The  next  day  they  received  a  very  humble 
message  from  Hampton  Court — "  His  majesty, 
taking  notice  that  some  conceive  it  disputable 
whether  his  proceedings  against  the  Lord  Kim- 
bolton, Mr.  Hollis,  Sir  Arthur  Hazlerig,  ^Ir.  P3'm, 
^Ir.  Hampden,  and  Mr.  Sti-ode,  be  legal  anil 
agi'eeable  to  the  pi'ivileges  of  parliament,  and 
being  very  desirous  to  give  satisfaction  to  all  men 
in  all  matters  that  may  seem  to  have  relation  to 
privilege,  is  plea-sed  to  waive  his  former  proceed- 
ings; and  all  doubts  by  this  means  being  settled, 
when  the  minds  of  men  are  composed,  his  ma- 
jesty will  proceed  thereupon  in  an  unquestionable 
way,  and  assures  his  parliament  that  u])on  all 
occasions  he  will  be  as  careful  of  their  privileges 
as  of  his  life  or  his  crown."  On  the  same  day 
"divers  knights,  gentlemen,  and  freeholders  of 
the  county  of  Bucks,  to  the  number  of  about  4000, 
as  they  were  computed,  came  to  London,  riding 
every  one  with  a  printed  copy  of  the  protestation 
lately  taken  in  his  hat."-  These  countrymen  of 
Hampden  presented  a  petition,  not  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  to  the  House  of  Peers,  praying 
them  to  co-operate  with  the  lower  house  in  per- 
fecting the  great  work  of  reformation.  At  the 
same  time;  the.se  Buckinghamshire  petitioners, 
w^lio  received  the  thanks  of  both  hou.ses,  acquain- 
ted the  commons  that  they  had  another  peti- 
tion which  they  wished  to  i)resent  to  his  majesty 
on  belialf  oi  their  loyal  countryman,  neighbour, 
and  member,  Mr.  John  HamjKlen,  in  whom  thev 
had  ever  found  good  cause  to  confide.  They  asked 
the  commons  which  would  be  the  best  way  of 
delivering  this  petition;  and  the  commons  selec- 
ted six  or  eight  of  their  members  to  wait  upon 
his  majesty  with  it.  These  members  accordingly 
went  to  Hampton  Court;  but  Charles  was  not 
there,  having  gone  on  to  Windsor  Castle.  The 
members  followed  him  to  Windsor,  and  presenteil 
the  pajier,  which  told  him  that  the  malice  which 
Hampden's  zeal  for  his  majesty's  service  and  the 
service  of  the  state  had  excited  in  the  enemies  of 
king,  church,  and  commonwealth,  had  occasioned 
this  foul  accusation  of  their  friend.  Charles  in- 
stantly repeated  his  determination   of  waiving 
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the  accusation.     Aiul  yet  this  was  not  done  very 
clearly  or  very  graciously. 

Ou  the  12th  of  January,  the  day  after  Char- 
les's departure  from  Whitehall,  information  was 
brought  to  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  Lord 
Digby  and  Colonel  Lunsford,  with  other  dis- 
banded officers  and  reformados,  were  gathei-ing 
some  troops  of  horse  at  Kingston-upon-Tluimes. 
The  alarm  was  the  greater,  because  the  magazine 
of  arms  for  that  part  of  Surrey  was  at  Kingston. 
The  lords  and  commons  ordered  the  sheritfs  and 
justices  of  peace  to  suppress  the  gatliering  with 
the  train-bands  and  secure  the  magazine.  The 
like  orders  were  soon  sent  into  every  part  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  nearly  evei-y  where  they  were 
readily  obeyed.  Lord  Digby  escaped  and  fled  be- 
yond sea;  Colonel  Lunsford  was  taken  and  safely 
lodged  in  the  Tower.  Ou  the  same  day  (the  12th 
of  January)  the  lord-steward  reported  to  the  lords 
that  his  majesty  would  command  the  lord-mayor 
to  appoint  200  men  out  of  the  train-bands  of  the 
city  to  wait  on  the  two  houses,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Earl  of  Lindsay.  The  House  of 
Commons,  without  regarding  tliis  message,  called 
uj)  two  companies  of  the  train-bands  of  the  city 
and  suburbs,  and  placed  them  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sergeant-major  Skippon.  They  also 
ordered,  in  conjunction  with  the  lords,  that  the 
Earl  of  Newport,  master  of  the  ordnance,  and 
the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  should  not  suffer  any 
arms  or  ammunition  to  be  removed  without  their 
express  orders;  and  that,  for  the  better  safeguard 
of  the  Tower,  the  sheriffs  of  London  and  Middle- 
sex s'hould  appoint  a  sufficient  guard  to  watch 
that  fortress  both  by  land  and  water.  Their 
minds,  indeed,  were  now  almost  wholly  occupied 
by  the  thoughts  of  arsenals,  arms,  and  ammuni- 
tion. A  committee  was  appointed  to  attend  espe- 
cially to  the  best  means  of  putting  the  kingdom 
in  a  posture  of  defence.  The  members  of  this 
committee  were  Mr.  Pierpoint,  Sir  Richard  Carr, 
Mr.  Hollis,  Mr.  Glynne,  Sir  Philip  Sta])leton,  Sir 
Henry  Vane,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
and  the  Solicitor-general  St.  John. 

It  was  now  apparent  to  most  men  that  the 
kingdom  was  about  to  blaze  with  the  long-con- 
ceived flame  of  civil  war.'  The  Scottiah  commis- 
sioners, raised  into  vast  importance  by  their  skil- 
ful management  of  affairs,  chose  this  moment  to 
offer  their  mediation  between  the  king  and  his 
English  parliament.  On  the  19th  of  January, 
Charles,  in  a  letter  from  Windsor,  let  the  Scot- 
tish commissioners  know  that  he  had  expected, 
before  they  should  have  intei-meddled,  that  they 
would  have  acquainted  him  with  their  resolution 
in  private;  and  that  he  trusted  that,  for  the  time 
coming,  they  would  no  way  engage  themselves  in 
these  private  differences,  without  first  communi- 
'  llii.  Hutchinson's  Memoirs. 


eating  their  intentions  to  him  in  private.  He 
also  wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Lanark,  now  secretary 
for  Scotland,  to  whom  he  bitterly  complained  of 
the  course  pursued  by  the  commissioners  in  med- 
dling and  ottering  to  mediate  betwixt  hinx  and 
his  English  parliament.  The  House  of  Commons, 
of  course,  received  the  offer  of  mediation  in  a 
very  different  manner.  On  the  day  after  it  was 
presented  they  ordered  Sir  Philip  Stapleton  to 
retui-n  thanks  to  the  Scottish  commissioners,  as- 
suring them  that  what  they  had  done  was  very 
acceptable  to  the  house,  who  would  continue  their 
care  to  remove  the  present  distractions,  as  also 
to  confirm  and  preserve  the  union  between  the 
two  nations.  A  few  days  after  this  the  commis- 
sioners concluded  an  arrangement  for  the  send- 
ing of  2500  men  of  the  Scotch  army  into  Ireland, 
to  make  head  against  the  rebellion,  which  now 
threatened  the  entire  loss  of  that  country. 

The  lords  joined  the  commons  in  petitioning 
the  king  to  proceed  with  the  impeachment  of 
Lord  Kimbolton  and  the  five  members.  Charles 
again  offered  a  free  pardon.  With  this  the  two 
houses  would  not  rest  satisfied;  and  they  both 
demanded  justice  against  the  informers  on  whose 
testimony  his  majesty  had  acted.  On  the  20th 
of  January,  the  king,  by  message,  desired  the 
parliament  to  digest  and  condense  into  one  body 
all  the  grievances  of  the  kingdom,  promising  his 
favourable  assent  to  those  means  which  should 
be  found  most  effectual  for  redress;  but  the  com- 
mons scarcely  heeded  this  message,  knowing  at 
the  moment  that  Chai-les  had  already  sent  Lord 
Digby  abroad  in  search  of  foreign  assistance. 
Charles's  conduct  with  regard  to  the  Irish  rebels 
also  excited  their  discontent  and  vehement  suspi- 
cions. When  the  rebellion  broke  out,  he  had 
delayed  his  royal  proclamation  against  the  insur- 
gents for  three  months,  and  when  it  was  issued 
at  last,  only  forty  copies  were  i3i-inted. 

The  Irish  insurgents,  or  rebels,  had  styled 
themselves  the  queen's  army,  and  j^rofessed  that 
the  cause  of  their  rising  was  to  maintain  the 
king's  prerogative  and  the  queen's  religion  against 
the  Puritan  parliament  of  England.  There  was 
also  observed  on  the  part  of  Charles  a  backward- 
ness to  send  over  assistance  to  the  Protestant 
party  in  Ireland,  who  were  as  much  Puritans  as 
his  English  subjects,  and  a  forwardness  to  expe- 
dite men  who  were  notorious  for  their  attach- 
ment to  the  old  Roman  church.  Great  numbers 
of  Papists,  both  English  and  Irish,  some  of  whom 
had  served  the  king  in  his  unlucky  campaigns 
against  the  Scottish  Covenanters,  went  out  of 
England  immediately  before  or  shortly  after  the 
insui-rection  and  joined  their  co-religionists  in 
arms;  others  remaining  in  England  prepared,  or 
were  said  to  be  preparing  arms,  ammunition, 
money,  corn,  and  other  victual  for  the  assistance 
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and  encouragement  of  the  Irish.  On  the  29th  of 
January,  the  lords  and  commons  issued  strict 
orders  to  the  sheriffs,  justices  of  jjeace,  &c.,  to 
stay  and  prevent  these  perilous  enterprises.  The 
commons  had  found  it  necessary  to  apply  to  the 
city  for  a  loan  of  £100,0(»0  for  the  service  in  Ire- 
land; and  the  petitions  poured  in  from  the  city 
of  London,  from  the  counties  of  Essex  and  Hert- 
ford, and  from  the  knights,  gentlemen,  ministers, 
and  others,  of  various  other  counties.  These 
papers  were  full  of  a  boiling  patriotism  and  fiery 
fanaticism — they  dejaloi-ed  the  destruction  of  the 
I'l-operties,  lives,  and  religion  of  Englishmen  in 
Ireland;  and  they  proposed,  as  the  proper  means 
of  ending  rebellion,  cruelty,  and  massacre  in  Ire- 
land, the  execution  in  England  of  all  Catholic 
])riests,  Jesuits,  &c., /tr/a^(y  condemned;  and  they 
further  denounced  the  ill-affected  persons  about 
court,  and  the  bishops  and  Popish  lords  in  the 
House  of  Peers  who  were  liindering,  by  their 
votes,  the  effectual  and  speedy  cui-e  of  all  our 
state  evils. 

Upon  these  remarkable  petitions  the  commons 
desired  a  conference  with  the  lords,  and  ajipoiuted 
Pym  to  manage  it.  The  lower  house  had  been 
for  some  time  apprehensive  of  a  falling-off  on  the 
])art  of  the  upper  house.  Pym  now  Uatly  told 
their  lordships  that  they  must  either  join  the 
commons  in  the  cure  of  this  epidemical  disease, 
whereof  the  commonwealth  lay  gasping,  or  be 
content  to  see  the  commons  do  without  them. 
The  House  of  Commons  forthwith  ordered  that 
the  speaker,  in  the  name  of  all,  should  give 
thanks  to  Mr.  Pym  for  his  able  performance  of 
the  service  in  which  he  had  been  employed;  and 
they  further  desired  that  INIr.  Pym  would  deliver 
in  writing  to  the  house  the  buld  speech  he  had 
made  at  this  conference,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  printed.' 

From  this  day  the  gauntlet  was  thrown  down 
to  the  peers,  the  overthrow  of  the  upper  house 
became  a  familiar  idea  with  a  great  part  of  the 
nation,  and  the  movement  of  reform  was  changed 
into  the  march  of  revolution. 

A  few  days  after  Lord  Digby's  escape,  a  packet, 
addressed  by  his  lordship  to  his  brother-in-law, 
Sir  Lewis  Dives,  was  intercepted  and  read  in  the 
House  of  Commons.-  A  letter  for  the  queen  in- 
closed in  the  packet  was  opened  and  reail  with 
just  as  little  ceremony.  In  the  letter  Digby  s;iid 
— "  If  the  king  betake  himself  to  a  safe  place, 
where  he  may  avow  and  protect  his  servants  (from 
rage  I  mean,  and  violence,  for  irom  justice  I  will 


'  Riiffiirorlh. 
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never  implore  it),  I  .shall  then  live  in  impatience 
and  misery  till  I  wait  upon  you.  But  if,  after 
all  he  hath  done  of  late,  he  shall  betake  himself 
to  the  easiest  and  compliantest  ways  of  accom- 
modation, I  am  confident  that  then  I  shall  serve 
him  more  by  my  absence  than  by  all  my  industry." 
At  the  very  opening  of  this  letter  was  an  offer  to 
coiTCspond  with  the  queen  in  ciphei's,  and  to  do 
service  abroad,  for  which  the  king's  instructions 
were  desired.  The  commons  were  naturally 
thrown  into  a  great  heat  by  the  strain  in  which 
their  proceedings  were  now  spoken  of  by  one 
who,  like  Strafford,  had  formerly  been  among  the 
most  zealous  assertoi-s  of  popular  rights.  They 
appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the  intercepted 
letters,  and  with  little  loss  of  time,  both  houses 
joined  in  a  strong  representation  to  his  most  gra- 
cious majesty.  At  the  end  of  this  paper  the  lords 
and  commons  said — "  We  most  earnestly  beseech 
your  majesty  to  pei-suade  the  queen  that  she  will 
not  vouchsafe  any  countenance  to  or  correspond- 
ence with  the  Lord  Digby,  or  any  other  tlve 
fugitives  or  traitors,  whose  offences  now  dejiend 
under  the  examination  and  judgment  of  parlia- 
ment; which,  we  assure  ourselves,  will  be  very 
effectual  to  further  the  removal  of  all  jealousies 
aiul  discontents  betwixt  your  majesty  and  your 
people,  and  the  .settling  the  great  affairs  of  your 
majesty  and  the  kingdom  in  an  assured  state  and 
coutlition  of  honour,  safety,  and  prosperity." 

This  was  worse  than  gall  and  wormwood  to 
the  court.  Nor  did  the  parliament  stop  here  ;  a 
committee  of  the  commons  drew  uj)  a  charge  of 
high  treixson  against  Lord  Digby.  Henrietta 
Maria,  who  never  was  the  heroine  that  some 
have  delighted  to  picture  her,  who  in  no  particu- 
lar of  her  life  showed  any  high-mindedness,  was 
terrified  almost  out  of  her  -senses  by  the  notion 
that  the  ommions  meant  to  impeach  her;  and 
self-preservation,  and  wounded  ]iride,  and  an  in- 
definite hope  of  doing  gi-eat  things  against  th^e 
parliament  of  England  among  the  absolute  princes 
on  the  Continent,  all  i)rompted  her  to  be  gone. 
Both  houses  intimated  to  her,  through  the  Earl  of 
Newport  and  the  Loi-d  Seymour,  tliat  there  was 
no  ground  for  the  fears  the}-  were  awai-e  she  en- 
tertained of  the  intention  of  the  commons  to  ac- 
cuse her  of  high  treason.  But  tliere  was  now  ;in 
excellent  pretext  for  Henrietta  Maria's  departure. 
In  the  midst  of  this  unhappy  turmoil  with  his 
l>arliament,  Charles  had  married  his  daughter 
Mary  to  the  young  Prince  of  Orange,  and  it 
seemed  proper  and  expedient  that  the  young 
lady  should  be  conducted  by  her  mother  to  Jier 
betrothed  husband.  The  king  readily  entei-ed 
into  the  scheme  of  this  journey,  but  it  was  neces- 
sary to  obtain  the  consent  of  parliament.  He 
therefore  acquainted  both  houses  with  the  mat- 
ter;   and,  as  neither  of  them   raised  any  very 
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strong  opposition,  the  royal  party  got  ready  for 
the  coast,  Charles  resolving  to  accompany  them 
as  far  as  Dover.  Tlie  jjlate  of  the  queen's  cham- 
ber was  melted  down  for  the  expenses  of  the 
journey,  and  the  whole  of  the  crown  jewels  were 
secretly  packed  up  to  be  converted  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water  into  arms  and  gunpowder.  On 
the  9th  of  February,  Charles,  with  his  wife  and 
children,  came  back  from  Windsor  to  Hampton 
Court ;  on  the  10th  he  proceeded  to  Greenwich  ; 
on  the  morrow  to  Rochester,  and  so  by  slow  stages 
to  Dover,  where  the  queen  and  princess  embarked 
for  Holland  on  the  23d  of  February.' 

While  he  was  yet  at  Canterbury,  and  his  wife 
with  him,  Chai'les's  assent  was  demanded  to  two 
bills  which  the  commons  had  got  carried  through 
the  lords ;  the  one  was  to  take  away  the  votes 
of  the  bishops  in  parliament,  and  to  remove  them 
and  all  others  in  holy  orders  from  all  temporal 
jurisdiction  and  offices  whatsoever;  the  other  for 
pressing  of  soldiers  for  the  service  of  Ireland. 
Charles  passed  the  two  bills,  and,  in  a  message 
to  both  houses,  said  he  felt  assured  that  his  so 
doing  (the  bill  about  the  bishops  he  had  formerly 
declared  he  wculd  die  rather  than  pass)  would 
convince  them  that  he  desired  nothing  more  than 
the  satisfaction  of  his  kingdom.  But  of  the 
bishops,  whose  political  existence  was  annihil- 
ated by  the  passing  of  the  first  of  these  two  acts 
— of  Laud,  who  lay  in  the  Tower  uncertain  of  his 
fate — Charles  breathed  not  a  syllable.  And,  from 
his  promptness  in  passing  the  bill,  and  his  un- 
murmuring silence  upon  it,  all  thinking  men  con- 
cluded that  he  was  acting  with  mental  reserva- 
tion, and  with  the  determined  purpose  of  declar- 
ing that  bill  and  others  null  and  void,  and  his 
consent  as  a  painful  but  necessary  sacrifice  to  the 
present  violence  and  strength  of  the  parliament, 
as  soon  as  ever  he  should  be  in  a  condition  to  do 
so.  The  lords  and  commons,  however,  professed 
to  acknowledge,  with  much  joy  and  thankfulness, 
his  majesty's  grace  and  favour  in  giving  his  royal 
assent  to  these  two  bills.  On  the  next  day  the 
House  of  Commons  suggested  new  modes  of  rais- 
ing money  for  the  reduction  of  Ireland,  grandly 
projiosing  to  apjily  to  that  pur])ose  a  million  of 
money — the  first  time,  we  believe,  that  so  large 
a  sum  was  ever  mentioned  in  a  parliamentary 
estimate.  On  the  17th  of  February  they  went 
into  committee  on  a  bill  for  the  suppressing  of 
innovations  in  the  church,  for  the  alwlishing  of 
superstitious  and  scandalous  ministers,  and  all 
idolatrous  practices,  for  the  better  observance  of 
the  Lord's-day  called  Sunday,  and  for  the  settling 
of  preaching  and  preachers. 

But  there  was  another  bill  which  the  commons 
had  at  heart,  and  which  Charles  was  resolute  not 
to  pass,  wishing,  however,  it  should  seem,  to  get 


the  queen  safely  out  of  the  country  before  he 
should  declare  this  resolution.  The  commons 
felt  that  they  could  never  be  safe  initil  they  had 
the  whole  power  of  the  sword  in  their  own  hands. 
It  was  undeniably  Charles's  attempt  to  seize  the 
five  members,  which  induced  them  to  insist  ])er- 
emptorily  upon  vesting  the  command  of  the 
militia  in  officers  of  their  own  choice  and  nomin- 
ation. There  had  been  a  strong  tendency  this 
way  before :  for  example,  on  the  5th  of  May, 
1641,  upon  the  discovery  of  Percy's  and  Jer- 
myn's  conspiracy  to  ride  over  the  parliament 
with  the  army  of  the  north,  an  order  was  made 
that  the  members  of  each  county,  &c.,  should 
meet  to  consider  in  what  state  the  places  for 
which  they  served  were  in  resjoect  of  arms  and 
ammunition,  and  whether  the  deputy-lieutenants 
and  lord- lieutenants  were  j^ersons  well  affected 
to  religion  and  the  i:)ublic  peace,  &c.^  On  the 
7th  of  December,  1641,  when  the  storm  was 
thickening  and  the  whole  atmosphei'e  overcast 
by  the  horrors  from  Ireland,  Hazlerig  brought 
in  a  bill  for  appointing  certain  pei'sons,  whose 
names  were  left  in  blank,  to  the  offices  of  lords- 
general  of  all  the  forces  within  England  and 
Wales,  and  Lord-admiral  of  England.  The  bill, 
however,  was  laid  aside,  and  a  new  plan  devised, 
it  being  ordered,  on  the  31st  of  December,  that 
the  house  should  resolve  itself  into  a  committee 
on  Monday  next,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
militia  of  the  kingdom.  That  Monday — that 
black  Monday — was  the  day  on  which  Charles 
sent  his  first  message  by  the  Attorney-general 
Herbert  about  Lord  Kimbolton  and  the  five 
members.  On  January  the  13th,  of  the  present 
year,  1642,  the  second  day  after  the  triumphant 
retnrn  of  the  commons  from  the  city,  a  declara- 
tion, as  we  have  mentioned,  was  passed  for  ]»ro- 
viding  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  by  which 
all  officers,  magistrates,  &c.,  were  enjoined  to  take 
care  that  no  soldiers  should  be  raised,  nor  any 
castles  or  arms  given  up  without  his  majesty's 
pleasure  signified  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
The  lords  at  first  refused  to  concur  in  this  de- 
claration ;'  but,  when  the  danger  thickened,  their 
lordships  changed  their  minds,  and  only  a  few 
days  after  their  refusal  (on  February  the  16th), 
they  resolved  to  go  along  with  the  other  house. 
This  ordinance  concerning  the  militia,  however, 
had  not  even  been  carried  through  the  lower 
house  without  opposition  ;  for  while  the  majority 
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-  Commons'  Jotntiah. 

3  Thirt3'-t\vo  peers  declared  that  the  demand  of  the  commons 
was  reasonable  and  necessaiy,  and  protested  against  the  vote  by 
which  their  lordships  rejected  the  declai-ation  about  the  militia. 
These  protesting  peers  were  Essex,  Warwick,  Pembroke,  Hol- 
land, Stamford,  Bedford,  Leicester,  Clare,  Lincoln,  Sarnm, 
Bolingbroke,  Peterborough,  Thanet,  Nottingliam,  Say  and  Sele, 
Conway,  Paget,  Kimbolton,  Brooke,  Roberts,  North,  Wharton, 
St.  John,  Spenser,  Newnham,  Willoughby,  Bi-uce,  Dacres, 
Howard  de  Escrick,  Grey  de  Werk,  Charrdos,  Hunsdou. 
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maintained  that  tlie  power  of  the  militia  was  not 
in  tlie  king  but  solely  in  the  parliament,  the  min- 
ority insisted  that  the  jsower  of  the  militia  was 
solely  in  the  king,  that  it  ought  to  be  left  to  him, 
and  that  the  parliament  never  did  or  ought  to 
meddle  with  it.  Whitelock  gave  it  as  his  humble 
oj)inion  that  the  power  of  the  militia  was  neither 
in  the  king  alone  nor  in  the  parliament  alone; 
but  if  anywhere  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  it  was  in 
the  king  and  parliament  both  consenting  together. 
In  fact,  the  entire  business  was  now  in  such  a 
state  that  the  appeal  to  the  sword  was  inevitable, 
and,  constitutionally  or  unconstitutionally,  par- 
liament determined  not  to  resign  the  command 
of  troops  who  might  be  on  the  very  morrow  em- 
])loyed  against  them.  They  therefore  resolved 
to  place  the  command  of  the  sword  in  the  hands 
of  those  whom  they  could  both  trust  and  control, 
and  they  nominated  in  their  bill  the  lords-lieu- 
tenants of  all  the  counties,  who  were  to  obey  the 
orders  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  to 
be  irremoveable  by  the  king  for  two  years.  This 
was  an  open  death-blow  to  the  prerogative,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  by  what  other  fence  the 
members  of  that  parliament  could  have  secured 
their  existence,  or  guaranteed  for  a  week  the 
many  great  and  many  good  things  they  hail  ob- 
tained for  the  nation.' 

The  Militia  bill  was  tendered  to  Charles  on  tlie 
19th  or  20th  of  February :  he  was  then  on  the 
Kentish  coast,  and  the  queen  had  not  yet  got  off. 
On  the  21st  the  Lord  Stamford  rejjorted  to  the 
House  of  Peers  the  king's  answer  to  their  peti- 
tion respecting  the  ordering  of  the  militia  of  the 
kingdom,  which  was,  that  this  being  a  business 
of  the  highest  importance,  not  only  for  the  king- 
dom in  general,  but  also  for  his  majesty's  regal 
authority,  he  thought  it  most  necessary  to  take 
some  time  to  advise  thereupon,  and  that  there- 
fore he  could  not  promise  a  j)ositive  answer  until 
he  shouhl  return,  which  lie  intended  to  do  as  soon 
as  he  should  have  ]>ut  his  dearest  consort  the 
queen,  and  his  dear  daughter  the  Princess  Mary, 
on  board.  When  this  message  was  brought  down 
to  the  commons,  tliough  it  fell  far  short  of  an 
absolute  refusal  (and  that,  we  believe,  solely  be- 
cause the  queen  was  not  safely  off),  it  excited 
gi-eat  discontent,  and  led  to  the  immediate  draw- 
ing up  of  another  petition  more  enei'getic  than 
its  predecessor.  The  lords  joined  in  this  peti- 
tion, and  it  was  ordei-ed  to  be  presented  by  the 
Earl  of  Portland  and  two  membei-s  of  the  lower 
house.  Charles  was  now  less  courteous  than 
before,  for  by  the  time  this  petition  was  pre- 
sented, the  queen  wa.s  on  shi|)-board.'     On  the 

'  Clarendon  himself  says,  that  Cliarles's  violent  pnx-eedings 
in  tlie  case  of  the  five  members  m.-jde  the  house  feel  that  they 
had  no  security  except  in  this  Militia  bill.— //;.««. 

«  His  answer,  usually  cilltxl  the  king's  final  answer,  w.ts  not 
received  in  parliament  till  the  2Sth  of  Fcbru-iry,     In  it  Charles 


day  on  which  she  sailed,  the  23d  of  Febniary, 
he  wrote  an  extraordinary  letter  to  the  Earl  of 
Berkshire,  who  produced  it  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  where  several  other  peers  affirmed  that 
they  had  received  lettei-s  from  the  king  to  the 
same  effect ;  whereupon  the  house  went  into  com- 
mittee to  consider  what  ill  counsels  had  been 
given  to  his  majesty,  &c.  On  the  25th  Charles 
returned  to  Canterbury,  and  sent  orders  that  the 
Pi"ince  of  Wales  should  meet  him  at  Greenwich. 
This  order  was  instantly  communicated  to  par- 
liament, apparently  by  the  Mai-quis  of  Hertford, 
the  governor  of  the  young  piince.  Both  houses 
joined  in  a  message,  representing  that  it  was 
their  humble  desire  that  the  prince  might  not  be 
removed  from  Hamjjton  Court.  To  the  reasons 
they  assigned  for  their  request,  Charles  answered, 
that  the  prince's  going  to  meet  him  at  Greenwich 
was  no  way  contiiuy  to  his  former  intention — 
that  he  was  very  sorry  to  hear  of  the  indisposi- 
tion of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford— and  that,  as  for 
the  fears  and  jealousies  spoken  of,  that  might 
arise  from  the  prince's  removal,  he  knew  not 
what  answer  to  give,  not  being  able  to  imagine 
from  what  grounds  they  proceeded.  In  the 
meantime  Hertford,  who  had  got  as  suddenly 
well  as  he  had  fallen  sick,  had  been  at  Green- 
wich, and,  in  detiance  of  parliament,  had  put  tlie 
young  prince  into  liis  father's  hands.  On  Sun- 
day, the  27th  of  Februaiy,  some  of  the  lords  were 
sent  to  Greenwich  to  endeavour  to  bring  the 
prince  back  to  London  ;  but  the  king  told  them 
haughtily,  that  he  would  take  charge  of  the 
j)rince  himself,  and  cany  him  along  with  him 
wherever  he  went.  Charles  then  moved  from 
Greenwich  to  Theobalds,  being  now,  as  he  con- 
ceived, ready  for  a  longer  journey.  He  was  fol- 
lowed to  Theobalds  by  an  urgent  petition  of  both 
houses,  entreating  liim  to  yield  the  point  about 
the  militia,  and  telling  him  that  if  he  did  not, 
they  should  be  comj)elleil,  and  were  resolved,  to 
take  that  matter  into  their  own  hands  for  the 
safety  of  the  kingdom.  They  moreover  besought 
him  to  return  to  his  capital  and  jiarliament,  and 
not  to  remove  the  young  prince  to  a  distance  from 
them.  This  wjis  ]>laiii  speaking.  Charles  also 
thought  that  the  time  was  now  come  for  him  tc 
adopt  the  same  kind  of  language.  He  s;iid  hast- 
ily, "  I  am  so  much  amazed  at  this  message  that 
I  know  not  wliat  to  answer.  You  speak  of  jeal- 
ousies and  fears :  lay  your  hands  to  your  heart<i 
and  ask  yourselves  whether  I  may  not  likewise 
be  disturbed  with  fears  and  jealousies ;  and,  if 
so,  I  assure  you  this  message  liath  nothing  les- 
sened them.  For  the  militia,  I  thought  so  much 
of  it  before  I  sent  that  answer,  and  am  so  much 

I  referred  at  some  length  to  his  mad  attempt  to  seize  in  person 
I  the  five  meml^re,  and  lal>oured  to  e.vcuse  his  coi:duct  in  that 
particular. 
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assured  that  the  answer  is  agreeable  to  what  in 
justice  or  reason  you  can  ask,  or  I  in  honour 
grant,  tliat  I  shall  not  alter  it  in  any  point.  For 
my  residence  near  you,  I  wish  it  might  be  so  safe 
and  lionourable  that  I  had  no  cause  to  absent 
myself  from  Whitehall ;  ask  yourselves  whether 
I  have  not.  For  my  son,  I  shall  take  that  care 
of  him  which  shall  justify  me  to  God  as  a  father, 
and  to  my  dominions  as  a  king.  To  conclude : 
I  assure  you,  upon  my  honour,  that  I  have  no 
thought  but  of  peace  and  justice  to  my  people, 
which  I  shall,  by  all  fair  means,  seek  to  preserve 
and  maintain,  relying  upon  the  goodness  and 
providence  of  God  for  the  preservation  of  myself 
and  rights."'  As  soon  as  this  answer  from  Theo- 
balds was  made  known  in  the  house,  the  com- 
mons resolved  that  the  kingdom  should  be  forth- 
with ]5ut  into  a  posture  of  defence  Ijy  authorit}^ 
of  parliament  alone  ;  and  that  a  committee  shoukl 
be  appointed  to  prepare  a  declaration  laying  down 
the  just  causes  of  their  fears  and  jealousies,  to 
clear  their  house  from  any  jealousies  conceived 
of  it,  and  to  consider  and  declai'e  their  opinion  as 
to  all  matters  that  might  arise  out  of  this  crisis. 
Then  the  commons  demanded  a  conference  with 
the  lords,  and  invited  them  to  join  in  these  their 
resolutions.  The  first  resolution  about  putting 
the  kingdom  on  its  defence  was  carried  in  the 
upper  house,  but  not  till  after  a  serious  debate, 
nor  without  some  protests  ;  the  second  resolution 
was  adopted  unanimously.  Instantly  an  order 
was  issued  by  the  two  houses  for  fitting  out  the 
entire  fleet,  and  for  putting  it  ixnder  the  com- 
mand of  the  Earl  of  Northurabei-land,  Lord  High- 
admiral  of  England,  who  was  instructed  to  see 
all  the  royal  ships  rigged  and  put  in  readiness, 
and  to  make  known  to  all  merchants,  masters, 
and  owners  of  trading  vessels,  that  it  would  be 
an  acceptable  service  to  the  king  and  parliament 
if  they  likewise  would  cause  all  their  ships  to  be 
rigged  and  equipped,  so  that  they  might  put  to 
sea  at  the  shortest  notice.  Both  lords  and  com- 
mons then  adjourned  for  two  days  to  give  time 
for  their  joint  committee  to  meet  at  Merchant 
Tailors'-liall,  and  there  jjrepare  other  matters. 
On  the  5th  of  March  the  former  Militia  ordin- 
ance was  read  again  in  the  lords ;  but  this  time 
the  king's  name  and  authority  were  wholly  left 
out,  and  the  blanks  for  the  names  of  the  lords- 
lieutenants  were  all  filled  up  by  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  who  had  been  recommended  by  the 
commons.  Many  of  these  lieutenants  of  counties 
who  were  to  have  the  command  of  the  militia 
were  royalists — nearly  all  were  men  of  the  high- 
est rank  and  attached  to  monarchy ;  but  then 
there  were  many  hated  names  in  the  list,  and 
Charles  was  convinced,  and  probably  upon  good 
grounds,  that,  in  the  case  of  a  civil  war,  the  ma 

'  Rushicorth. 


jority  of  them  would  lean  rather  to  the  parlia- 
ment than  to  him.  He  seems  to  have  felt  that 
the  array  of  the  aristocracy  would  have  been 
against  him  in  any  attemjit  to  restore  the  old 
despotism.  To  strengthen  the  ordinance,  the 
commons  sent  up  to  the  other  house  the  follow- 
ing resolutions: — That  the  commissions  recently 
granted  under  the  great  seal  for  lieutenancies  for 
counties  were  illegal  and  void ;  that  such  com- 
missions should  be  all  called  in  and  cancelled  ; 
and  that  whosoever  should  attempt  to  execute 
any  such  ])Ower  without  consent  of  parliament 
should  be  accounted  a  disturber  of  the  peace  of 
the  kingdom — and  these  resolutions  were  adopted 
by  the  lords  with  a  feeble  murmur  of  dissent 
from  three  voices.  After  this  the  conmions  sent 
up  their  famous  Declaration,  setting  forth  the 
causes  of  their  fears  and  jealousies,  linking  the 
king  and  the  court  with  the  Irish  rebellion  and 
massacre,  asserting  all  along  there  had  been  a 
plan  for  the  altering  of  religion  and  breaking  the 
neck  of  parliament — that  the  Kings  of  France  and 
Spain  had  been  solicited  by  the  pope's  nuncio  to 
lend  his  majesty  8000  men,  to  help  to  maintain 
his  royalty  against  the  parliament;  and,  in  the 
end,  inviting  his  majesty  to  return  to  Whitehall, 
and  bring  the  prince  with  him,  as  one  of  the  best 
ways  of  removing  their  apprehension.  The  lords, 
after  some  debate,  resolved  that  they  agreed  with 
the  House  of  Commons  in  this  Declaration.  But 
fourteen  peers  entereil  their  names  as  dissenting 
from  this  vote. 

The  king  had  removed  from  Theobalds  to 
Royston  on  the  3d  of  March,  and  on  the  7th  he 
proceeded  from  Royston  to  Newmarket,  many 
persons  joining  him  on  the  road.  On  the  9th  his 
"revolted  courtiers,"  the  Earls  of  Pembroke  and 
Holland,  were  after  him,  and  presented  at  New- 
castle this  unreserved  Declaration  of  the  jjarlia- 
ment.  Holland,  it  appears,  the  man  who  had 
formerly  been  the  queen's  favourite,  read  the  pro- 
voking papei'.  When  he  came  to  the  passages 
which  related  to  the  i-oyal  warrants  granted  to 
the  two  fugitives  from  pai-liament,  the  Loi'd 
Digby  and  Mr.  Jermyn,  Charles  interrupted  him 
by  crying,  "  That  is  false ! "  and  when  Holland 
went  on  and  touched  again  nj^on  the  same  sub- 
ject, his  majesty  exclaimed,  "'Tis  a  lie!"  He 
said  that  it  was  a  high  thing  to  tax  a  king  with 
breach  of  promise  ;  that,  for  this  Declaration,  he 
could  not  have  believed  the  parliament  would 
have  sent  Iiim  such  a  paj^er  if  he  had  not  seen  it 
brought  by  such  persons  of  honour.  "I  am  sorry 
for  the  j^arliament,"  continued  he,  "but  am  glad 
I  have  it  (the  Declaration),  for  by  that  I  doubt 
not  to  satisfy  my  people.  Ye  speak  of  ill  coun- 
sels, but  I  am  confident  the  parliament  hath  had 
worse  information  than  I  have  had  counsels." 
He  then  asked  them  what  he  had  denied  the  par- 
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liament.  The  Eaii  of  Holland  instanced  the 
militia.  "That  was  no  bill,"  cried  the  king.  " But 
it  is  a  necessary  request  at  this  time,"  said  Hol- 
land. "But  I  have  not  denied  it  yet,"  retorted 
Charles.  On  the  following  day  the  king  deliv- 
ered liis  deliberate  answer  to  the  Declaration. 
Holland  read  it,  and  then  endeavoured  to  yyer- 
suade  his  majesty  to  return  to  his  capital.  "I 
would,"  said  Charles,  "you  had  given  me  cause; 
but  I  am  siu'e  this  Declaration  is  not  the  way  to 
lead  me  to  it.  In  all  Aristotle's  rhetoric  there  is 
no  such  argument  of  persuasion  as  this.  Then 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke  told  him  that  the  parlia- 
ment had  humbly  besought  his  majesty  to  come 
near  them.  "  I  have  learnt  by  their  Declaration," 
said  Charles,  "that  these  words  are  not  enough." 
Pembroke  then  entreated  him  clearly  to  express 
what  he  would  have.  "  I  would  whip  a  boy  in 
Westminster  School,"  said  Charles,  "who  could 
not  tell  that  by  my  answer."  The  king  was 
coarsely  oracular,  and  inclined  to  play  at  cross 
purposes— that  wretched  game  which  had  brought 
him  to  his  present  sti-aits.  Presently  he  told  the 
messengei's  of  parliament  that  they  were  much 
mistaken  if  they  thought  his  answer  a  denial. 
"Then,"  said  Pembroke,  "may  not  the  militia  be 
granted  as  desired  by  the  parliament /or  a  timer' 
"No,  by  God !"  exclaimed  Charles,  "not  for  an 
hour.  You  have  askeil  that  of  me  that  was  never 
jisked  of  any  king,  and  with  which  I  will  not 
trust  my  wife  and  children."'  Charles  then 
turned  to  Ireland,  saying,  "The  business  of  Ire- 
land will  never  be  done  in  the  way  that  you 
are  in.  Four  hundred  will  never  do  that  work  ; 
it  must  be  put  into  the  hands  of  07ie.  If  I 
were  trusted  with  it,  I  would  ]iawn  my  head  to 
end  that  w'ork ;  and  though  I  am  a  beggar  my- 
self, by  God  I  can  find  money  for  that."  "In 
the  meantime,"  he  continued,  "  I  must  tell  you 
that  I  rather  expected  a  vindication  for  the  im- 
putation laid  on  me  in  Master  Pym's  si)eech, 
than  that  any  more  general  rumours  and  dis- 
courses should  get  credit  with  you.  For  my  fears 
and  doubts,  I  did  not  think  they  should  have 
been  so  groundless  or  trivial,  while  so  many  se- 
ditious pamphlets  and  sermons  are  looked  upon, 
and  so  great  tumults  are  remembered,  unpun- 
ished, uninquired  into  :  I  still  confess  my  feai*s, 
and  call  God  to  witness,  that  they  are  greater  for 
the  true  Protestant  profession,  my  people,  and 
laws,  than  for  my  own  rights  or  safety;  though 
I  must  tell  you  I  conceive  that  none  of  these  are 
five  from  danger.  What  would  you  have?  Have 
I  violateil  your  laws  ?  Have  I  denied  to  pass  any 
bill  for  tlie  ease  and  security  of  my  subjects  ?  I 
do  not  ask  you  what  you  have  done  for  me. 
Have  any  of  my  ])eople  been  transjiorted  with 
fears  and  appreliensions  i     I  have  offered  as  free 
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and  general  a  pardon  as  yourselves  can  desire. 
All  this  considered,  there  is  a  judgment  from 
heaven  upon  this  nation,  if  these  distractions 
continue.  God  so  deal  with  me  and  mine,  as  all 
my  thoughts  and  intentions  are  upright,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  true  Protestant  profession, 
and  for  the  observation  and  preservation  of  the 
laws  of  this  laud;  and  I  hope  God  will  bless  and 
assist  tliose  laws  for  my  preservation."  These 
were  solemn  asservations :  nevertheless,  at  that 
very  moment,  the  queen  was  selling  and  pawn- 
ing the  crown  jewels  of  England  in  order  to  pm-- 
chase  arms  and  ammunition,  and  to  bring  in  a 
foreign  army  iipon  tiie  English  })eople.  There  was 
truth  in  the  assertion  that  he  had  passed  many 
bills  for  the  ease  and  security  of  his  subjects — 
that  he  had  made  great  and  valuable  concessions; 
but  then,  unfortunately  for  him,  it  was  equally 
true — as  it  was  equally  well  known — that  he  had 
yielded  later  than  at  the  eleventh  houi",  and  only 
in  the  face  of  a  power  rising  paramount  to  his 
own — that,  as  long  as  he  could,  he  had  proudly 
and  scornfully  resisted  the  slightest  concession. 
Could  such  a  prince  get  credit  for  a  sudden  con- 
version i.  The  thing  was  scarcely  to  be  expected, 
even  had  there  been  no  circumstances  tojirovoke 
suspicion;  and  there  were  a  thousand  such  circum- 
stances. Every  wind  that  blew  fi-om  the  Conti- 
nent brought  reports  of  foreign  alliances  and 
projected  invasions. 

At  the  same  time  Cliarlos  edged  away  to  the 
north-east,  towards  the  veiy  coast  which  had 
been  mentioned  as  the  spot  selected  for  the  land- 
ing of  the  invading  army.  On  the  14tli  of  March 
he  went  from  Newmarket  to  Huntingdon,  whence 
he  dated  an  elaborate  message  to  the  two  houses, 
and  then  proceeded  to  Stamford.  In  this  mes- 
sage he  announced  to  them  that  he  intended  fix- 
ing his  residence  fi)r  some  time  in  the  city  of 
York.  He  again  exculpated  himself  at  the  ex- 
pense of  parliament;  furbade  them  to  presume, 
upon  any  pretence,  to  settle  the  militia,  and  pro- 
tested that  all  their  acts  to  which  he  was  no 
l>arty  would,  and  must  be,  illegal  and  void. 
Thereupon  it  was  voted  by  both  houses—"  1. 
That  the  king's  absence  so  far  remote  from  his 
parliament  is  not  only  an  obstruction,  but  may 
be  a  destruction  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  2.  That, 
when  the  lords  and  commons  in  jiai-liameut  shall 
dechu'e  what  the  law  of  the  land  is,  to  have 
this  not  only  questioned  and  controverted,  but 
contradicted,  and  a  command  that  it  should  not 
be  obeyed,  is  a  high  breach  of  the  jnivilege  of 
parliament.  3.  That  they  which  advised  the 
king  to  absent  himself  from  the  parliament  an- 
enemies  to  the  peace  of  this  kingdom,  and  justly 
to  be  susjiected  as  favourei-s  of  the  rebellion  in 
Ireland."  On  the  same  day  (the  16th  of  March  j, 
[the  commons  voted  that  the  kingdom  had  been 
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of  late,  and  still  was  in  imminent  danger,  both 
from  enemies  abroad  and  from  faction  at  home; 
that,  in  this  case  of  extreme  danger,  seeing  his 
majesty's  refusal,  the  oi'dinance  agreed  ui^on  by 
both  houses  for  tiie  militia  ought  to  be  obeyed 
according  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  king- 
dom; and  that  such  persons  as  should  be  nomi- 
nated to  take  the  command  should  execute  their 
office  by  the  joint  authority  of  the  two  houses. 
The  lords  agreed;  and  the  lieutenants  and  de- 
puty-lieutenants of  counties  began  to  organize 
the  militia.  On  the  18th  of  March  Charles  was 
at  Doncaster;  on  the  19th  at  York,  where  he  be- 
gan to  organize  a  separate  government.  On  the 
26th  the  Lord  Willoughby,  Lord  Dungarvon, 
and  Sir  Anthony  Ereby,  arrived  at  York,  to  pre- 
sent to  him  the  parliament's  justification  of  their 
late  Declaration.  This  document  accused  him 
of  being  the  cause  of  all  the  troubles  by  resist- 
ing the  Militia  bill;  told  him  that  his  fears  and 
doubts  were  unfounded;  besought  him  to  re- 
member that  the  government  of  the  kingdom, 
before  the  beginning  of  the  present  parliament, 
consisted  of  many  continued  and  mixltiplying  acts 
of  violation  of  the  laws;  "  the  wounds  whereof 
were  scarcely  healed,  when  the  extremity  of  all 
those  violations  was  far  exceeded  by  the  strange 
and  unheard-of  breach  of  law,  in  the  accusa- 
tion of  the  Lord  Kimbolton  and  five  members  of 
the  commons'  house,"  for  which  they  had  as  yet 
received  no  full  satisfaction.  With  much  thank- 
fulness they  acknowledged  that  his  majesty  had 


passed  many  gooil  l)ills,  full  of  contentment  and 
advantage  to  his  people:  but  truth  and  necessity 
enforced  them  to  add,  "  that  ever  in  or  about  the 
time  of  passing  those  bills,  some  design  or  other 
had  been  on  foot,  ivhich,  if  successful,  woidd  not 
only  have  deprived  them  of  the  fruit  of  those  bills, 
but  would  have  reduced  tJiem  to  a  worse  condition 
than  that  in  which  this  present  parliament  had 
found  the  nation^  They  threw  back  his  offer  of 
a  pardon  with  cold  disdain,  telling  him  that  it 
could  be  no  security  to  their  fears  and  jealousies, 
which  arose,  not  from  any  guilt  of  their  own,  but 
from  the  evil  designs  and  attempts  of  others. 
They  ended  by  advising  and  beseeching  his  ma- 
jesty to  return  to  his  capital  and  ])arliament  with 
all  convenient  speed,  where  he  should  find  duti- 
ful affections  and  earnest  endeavours  to  establish 
his  throne  iipon  the  sure  foundation  of  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  all  his  kingdoms.  In  his  re- 
ply, Charles  assumed  a  haughty  and  sarcastic 
tone,  telling  them  that  they  need  not  expect  his 
presence  until  they  should  both  secure  him  con- 
cerning his  just  apprehensions  of  tumultuary  in- 
solences, and  give  him  satisfaction  for  those  in- 
supportable scandals  that  had  been  raised  against 
him.  He,  however,  again  pi'otested  that  he 
neither  desired  nor  needed  any  foreign  foi'ce  to 
preserve  him  from  oppression.  The  fact  was, 
that  he  and  his  parliament  were  now  scrambling 
for  arms  and  warlike  means,  and,  having  failed 
in  getting  possession  of  the  Tower  of  London, 
Charles  had  his  eyes  fixed  upon  Hull,  as  a  ])lace. 


General  View  of  Hull  at  the  Period. — From  a  print  by  Hollar. 


in  present  circumstances,  more  important  than 
his  capital.  Nor  was  that  city,  with  its  magazines 
of  arms,  much  less  important  in  the  eyes  of  par- 
liament. Sir  John  Hotham  was  governor  there, 
and  the  younger  Hotham  had  undertaken,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  carry  down  their  orders. 
Nearly  at  the  same  moment  the  king  hurried  off 
the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  with  most  gracious  letters 


in  his  majesty's  name,  full  of  clemency  and  fine 
]iromises,  to  the  townsmen  of  Hull,  wlio  were 
commanded  to  deliver  instantly  to  the  said  earl, 
the  keys  of  the  ports,  magazines,  block-houses, 
&c.  Newcastle,  whose  heart  misgave  him,  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Sir  John  Savage,  and  tried  to 
pass  into  the  town  unknown;  but  he  was  recog- 
nized by  some  by-standers,  and  presently  forced 
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to  own  both  liis  name  and  his  errand.  The  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  townsmen  of  Hull,  foreseeing  the 
coming  tempest,  and  knowing  that  the  pai-lia- 
ment  had  resolved  to  leave  the  government  of 
their  town  in  the  hands  of  Sir  John  Hotham,  re- 
solved upon  a  petition,  to  beseech  his  majesty  to  be 
pleased  to  agree  with  his  parliament  in  this  busi- 
ness, that  so,  without  breach  of  fealty  or  incur- 
ring the  displeasure  of  either  king  or  parliament, 
they  might  know  in  whose  hands  they  were  to 
intrust  that  strength  of  the  kingdom,  and  their 
own  lives  and  property.  The  king  took  no  no- 
tice of  this  petition;  but  the  House  of  Lords  in- 
.stantly  summoned  the  Eaid  of  Newcastle  to  at- 
tend at  his  place  in  parliament.  Charles,  it  ap- 
pears, then  requested  the  townsmen  to  keep  Hull 
themselves,  with  their  mayor  as  sole  governor; 
and  the  earl  and  Captain  Legg  bestirred  them- 
selves among  the  people:  but  all  was  of  no  avail; 
the  courtiers  were  driven  out,  and  the  younger 
Hotham  was  received  in  the  town  witli  three 
companies  of  train-bands.  The  authorities  freely 
surrendered  into  his  hands  the  magazines  and 
block-houses,  and  shortly  after  Sir  John  Hotham 
arrived  with  more  companies  of  the  train -bands 
of  Yorkshire.  The  garrison  of  Hull  was  thus 
raised  to  about  800  men.  From  the  19th  of 
March  to  the  22d  of  April,  Charles  resided  at 
York:  a  court  was  formed  around  him;  a  crazy, 
tottering,  timid  ministry  was  put  in  action,  and 
nights  as  well  as  days  were  spent  in  deep  de- 
liberation, and  in  the  drawing  up  of  declarations, 
protestations,  and  other  state  papers.  On  the 
24th  of  March,  the  day  on  which  the  act  grant- 
ing him  tonnage  and  poundage  expired,  Cliarles 
issued  a  proclamation,  commanding  the  contiini- 
ance  of  the  payment  of  that  tax  or  duty,  and 
charging  all  his  customers,  comptrollers,  collec- 
tors, searchers,  waiters,  &c.,  and  all  justices  of 
the  peace,  mayors,  sheriffs,  bailitfs,  constables, 
head-boroughs,  and  others,  his  majesty's  officers 
and  ministers,  to  take  care  that  the  proclamation 
should  be  fully  executed  and  the  orders  per- 
formed. Upon  the  very  same  day  the  lords  and 
commons  published  an  order,  retaining  to  them- 
selves the  entire  control  of  that  source  of  revenue. 
On  the  8th  of  April  Charles  sent  to  acquaint 
the  parliament  with  his  resolution  of  going  into 
Ireland  for  suppressing  the  rebellion  there.  He 
assured  them,  and  all  his  loving  subjects,  that  he 
would  earnestly  pursue  the  design  for  the  de- 
fence of  God's  true  religion,  not  declining  any 
hazard  of  his  person;  and  he  called  God  to  wit- 
ness the  sincerity  of  his  jn-ofessions,  and  the  fur- 
ther assurance  that  he  would  never  consent  to 
a  toleration  of  the  Pojiish  profession  in  Ireland. 
He  then  lamely  introduced  the  great  subject  of 
Hull,  telling  them  that  he  intended  forthwith  to 
raise,  by  his  own  commissions,  a  guard  for  his 


person,  which  was  to  consist  of  2000  foot  and  200 
horse,  all  to  be  armed  from  his  magazines  at 
Hull.  He  added  that  he  had  sent  despatches 
into  Scotland  to  quicken  the  levies  there  making 
for  Ireland,  and  that  he  hoped  the  encouragement 
given  to  adventurers  would  facilitate  the  raising 
of  men  and  money  for  that  service.  Charles 
was  perfectly  aware  that  the  commons  would  op- 
pose with  all  their  might  his  entrance  into  Hull. 
Daj's  wore  away,  and  he  received  no  answer  to 
this  his  last  message.  On  the  22d  of  April  he 
sent  the  J'oung  Duke  of  York,  his  nephew  the 
prince-palatine,  the  Earl  of  Newport,  the  Lord 
Willoughby,  and  "some  other  persons  of  hon- 
our," but  without  any  armed  force,  to  see  the 
town  of  Hull.  These  visitors  were  respectfully 
received  and  entertained  by  the  mayor  and  the 
governor,  Sir  John  Hotham.  They  spent  that 
day  in  viewing  the  beauty  and  the  strength  of 
the  place,  and  partaking  of  a  banquet  prepared 
by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Hull.  On  the 
morrow,  the  23d  of  April,  being  St.  George's  Day, 
they  were  all  invited  to  dine  with  tlie  governor; 
but  a  little  before  dinnei'-time,  Sir  John  Hotham 
being  busy  in  discourse  with  their  highnesses, 
was  suddenly  saluted  by  Sir  Lewis  Dives,  the 
brother-ill -law  and  corre.spondent  of  the  fugitive 
liord  Digby.  Sir  Lewis  delivered  to  Sir  John 
a  message  from  his  majesty,  purporting  that  his 
majesty  also  intended  to  dine  with  him  that  day, 
being  then  within  four  miles  of  Hull  with  an 
escort  of  300  hor.se  and  upwards.  Old  Hotham 
was  startled,  but,  perceiving  what  was  intended, 
he  hastened  to  consult  with  Mr.  Pelham,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons  and  alderman  of 
Hull,  and  with  some  others  who  were  equally 
pledged  to  the  parliament  side.  The.se  gentle- 
men presently  decided  (there  was  short  time  for 
deliberation)  that  a  messenger  should  be  sent  to 
his  majesty,  humbly  to  beseech  him  to  forbear 
to  come,  forasmuch  as  the  governor  could  not, 
without  betraying  his  trust,  admit  him  with  so 
great  a  guard.  As  soon  as  this  messenger  had 
returned,  and  had  brought  certain  information  of 
the  king's  advance,  Hotham  drew  up  the  bridge, 
shut  the  gates,  and  commanded  his  soldiers  to 
stand  to  their  arms.  This  was  scarcely  done 
when  Charles  rode  up  to  Beverley  gate,  called  for 
Sir  John  Hotham,  and  commanded  him  to  open 
the  gate.  To  that  frequently  rejjeated  oommaml 
Sir  John's  only  answer  was,  that  he  was  in- 
trusted by  the  parliament  with  the  securing  of 
the  town  for  his  majesty's  honour  and  the  king- 
dom's use — that  he  intended,  by  God's  help,  to 
do  this  duty — that  his  majesty  ought  not  to  mis- 
interpret his  conduct  into  disloyalty — that,  if  his 
majesty  would  be  pleased  to  come  in  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  twelve  more,  he  sliould  be 
welcome.     The  king  refused  to  enter  withcmt  his 
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wliole  guard.  The  altercation  began  at  eleven 
o'clock;  at  one  o'clock  the  Duke  of  York,  the 
Elector-palatine,  and  their  attendants,  were  al- 
lowed to  go  out  of  the  town  to  join  the  king. 
Charles  stayed  by  the  gate  till  four  o'clock,  when 
he  retired,  and  gave  Sir  John  Hotham  one  hour 
to  consider  what  he  did.  At  five  o'clock  Chai-les 
i-etiirned  to  the  gate,  where  he  i-eceived  from  the 


Beverley  Gate,  and  Fortifications  of  Hlli.— From  Hollar's  Map  of  Hull 


governor  the  same  answer.  Thereupon  he  caused 
two  heralds-at-urms  to  proclaim  Sir  John  Ho- 
tham a  traitor;  and  then,  disappointed,  enraged, 
humiliated,  he  retreated  to  Beverley,  where  he 
lodged  that  unhappy  night.  The  next  morning 
he  sent  a  herald  and  some  others  back  to  Hull  to 
offer  the  governor  a  pardon  and  tempting  condi- 
tions if  he  would  yet  open  the  gate.  Hotham  re- 
plied as  he  had  done  the  day  before ;  and  Charles 
then  rode  away  to  York,  whence  he  despatched 
another  message  to  the  parliament.  On  the  next 
day  (the  25th)  he  sent  another  message  to  par- 
liament, and  a  very  gracious  letter  to  the  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  burgesses  of  Hull.  Both  were 
Avorse  than  useless.  The  lords  and  commons  de- 
clared instantly  that  his  stopping  up  the  ])assages 
between  Hull  and  the  parliament,  and  intercept- 
ing of  messengers  employed  by  parliament,'  was  a 
high  breach  of  their  privileges;  that  the  sheriffs 
and  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  counties  of  York 
and  Lincoln,  and  all  other  his  majesty's  officers, 
should  be  called  upon  to  suppress  all  forces  that 
should  be  raised  in  those  counties,  either  to  force 
the  town  of  Hull,  or  to  stop  passengers  to  and 
from  it;  that  Sir  John  Hotham  had  done  nothing 
but  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament ;  that  the  declaring  Sir  John  a 
traitor,  he  being  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mon;^, was  a  high  breach  of  the  privileges  of  par- 


'  Charles  had  laid  suoiits  to  iiiterospt  all  letters  passing  be- 
tween the  parliament  and  Ihill.  —  Wkitelock, 


liament,  and,  being  without  due  process  of  law, 
was  against  the  liberty  of  the  subject  and  the 
law  of  the  land.  On  the  same  day  that  these  last 
resolutions  were  carried  they  drew  up  a  petition 
against  his  majesty's  going  over  to  Ireland,  tell- 
ing him  plainly  that  they  could  never  consent  to 
any  levies  or  raising  of  soldiers  to  be  made  by 
his  majesty  alone  for  this  his  intended  expedi- 
tion, or  to  the  payment  of  any  army 
except  such  as  should  be  employed  and 
commanded  according  to  the  advice  and 
direction  of  parliament.  And  all  this 
was  accompanied  by  an  energetic  de- 
claration, in  which  they  insisted  that 
their  precaution  in  securing  Hull  had 
been  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the 
country;  and  that  it  was  the  king  and 
his  adherents,  and  not  Sir  John  Ho- 
tham, that  had  transgressed.  This  pe- 
tition was  delivered  to  his  majesty  by 
the  Earl  of  Stamford.  On  the  4th  of 
May  Charles  gave  a  long  answer  to 
the  petition  and  to  the  declaration  of 
the  two  houses.  He  began  by  com- 
plaining that  his  message  demanding 
justice  for  the  high  and  unheard-of 
affront  offered  to  him  at  the  gates  of 
Hull  by  Sir  John  Hotham  had  not  been 
thought  worthy  of  an  answer,  but  that,  instead 
thereof,  parliament  had  thought  it  fit,  by  their 
jjrinted  votes,  to  own  and  avow  that  unparalleled 
act  as  being  done  in  obedience  to  the  command  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament.  He  claimed  an  entire 
right  of  propei'ty  in  the  towns,  forts,  and  maga- 
zines of  the  kingdom.  "And  we  would  fain  be 
answered,"  said  he,  "  what  title  any  subject  of  our 
kingdom  hath  to  his  house  or  land  that  we  have 
not  to  our  town  of  Hull?  Or  what  right  hath 
he  to  his  money,  plate,  or  jewels  that  we  have 

not  to  our  magazine  or  munition  there? , 

We  very  well  know  the  great  and  unlimited 
power  of  parliament,  but  we  know  as  well  that 
it  is  only  in  that  sense  as  we  are  a  part  of  that 
parliament.  "Without  us,  and  against  our  con- 
sent, the  votes  of  either  or  both  houses  together 
must  not,  cannot,  shall  not  forbid  anything  that 
is  enjoined  by  the  law,  or  enjoin  anything  that 
is  forbidden  by  the  law."  He  said  that  Lord 
Digby's  interce])ted  lettei's,  wherein  mention  was 
made  of  his  retreat  to  a  jjlace  of  safety,  ought  not 
to  hinder  him  from  visiting  his  own  town  and 
fort;  and,  quitting  this  ticklish  point  with  the 
fewest  words  possible,  he  protested  with  all  so- 
lenniity  that  his  heart  bled  at  the  apprehension 
of  a  civil  war,  and  that,  if  any  such  should  arise, 
the  blood  and  destruction  must  be  laid  to  the 
account  of  parliament,  his  own  conscience  telling 
him  that  he  was  clear.  He  re-asserted  the  noto- 
rious falsehood,  that  he  had  offered  to  go  into 
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Hull  with  twenty  horse  only,  his  whole  train  be- 
ing unarmed.  As  for  Hothara,  he  said,  "  We 
had  been  contemptibly  stujsid  if  we  had  made 

any  scruple  to  proclaim  him  traitor And 

that,  in  such  a  case,  the  declaring  him  traitor,  be- 
ing a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  should 
be  a  breach  of  privilege  of  parliament,  we  must 
lyive  other  reasons  than  bare  votes  to  jirove." 
He  had  rather  happily  quoted  before  from  Pym's 
speech  on  the  trial  of  Straffoi-d,  and  he  ended 
his  answer  with  another  extract  from  the  same 
"great  driver:" — '"'We  conclude  with  Mr.  Pym's 
own  words:  *If  the  prerogative  of  the  king  over- 
whelm the  liberty  of  the  people,  it  will  be  turned 
to  tyranny;  if  liberty  undermine  the  pi'erogative, 
it  will  grow  into  anarchy.'" 

On  the  26th  of  May  the  parliament  sent  him 
their  remonstrance,  or  declaration,  in  answer  to 
his  declaration  concerning  the  business  of  Hull. 
The  royal  declaration,  which,  like  most  of  these 
papers,  is  supposed  to  be  the  composition  of 
Hyde,  was  considered  by  the  two  houses  in  the 
light  of  an  appeal  to  the  people,  and  a  declining 
of  further  negotiation  between  the  king  and  them. 
"Therefore,"  said  they,  "we  likewise  shall  ad- 
dress our  answer  to  the  people,  not  by  way  of 
ajDpeal,  but  to  prevent  them  from  being  their 
own  executioners,  and  from  being  persuaded,  un- 
der false  colours  of  defending  the  law  and  their 
liberties,  to  destroy  both  with  their  own  hands, 
by  taking  their  lives,  liberties,  and  estates  out 
of  their  hands  whom  they  have  chosen  and  in- 
trusted therewith,  and  resigning  them  up  to  some 
evil  counsellors  about  his  majesty,  who  can  lay 
no  foundation  of  their  own  greatness  but  upon 
the  ruin  of  this,  and  in  it  of  all  parliaments,  and 
in  them  of  the  true  religion  and  the  freedom  of 
this  nation."  They  announced,  in  the  highest 
and  most  intelligible  tone,  their  conceptions  as  to 
the  king's  right  of  ]ii'operty.  Referring  to  Char- 
les's assertion  that  he  had  the  same  projierty  in 
the  town  of  Hull,  and  in  the  magazines  there, 
that  any  of  his  subjects  had  in  their  houses,  lands, 
or  money,  they  said,  "  Here  that  is  laid  down  for 
a  principle  which  would  indeed  pull  up  the  very 
foundation  of  the  liberty,  property,  and  interest 
of  every  subject  in  particular,  and  of  all  the  sub- 
jects in  general;  ....  for  his  majesty's  towns 
are  no  more  his  own  than  the  kingdom  is  his 
own;  and  his  kingdom  is  no  more  his  own  than 
his  people  are  his  own:  and,  if  the  king  had  a 
property  in  all  his  towns,  what  would  become  of 
the  subjects'  property  in  their  houses  thei-ein  ? 
And  if  he  had  a  property  in  his  kingdom,  wliat 
would  become  of  the  subjects'  property  in  their 
lands  throughout  the  kingdom?  or  of  their  liber- 
ties, if  his  majesty  had  the  same  right  in  their 
pei'sons  that  every  subject  hath  in  their  lands  or 
goods?"    They  went  ou  to  observe  that  tlie  erro- 


neous notion  being  infused  into  princes  that  their 
kingdoms  were  their  own,  and  that  they  might 
do  with  them  what  they  would — '"'as  if  their 
kingdoms  were  for  them,  and  not  they  for  their 
kingdoms" — was  the  root  of  all  their  invasions 
of  their  subjects'  just  rights  and  liberties;  and 
that  so  far  was  the  notion  in  question  from  being 
true,  that  in  fact  their  kingdoms,  their  towns,  the 
peojjle,  the  public  treasure,  and  whatsoever  was 
bought  therewith,  wei-e  all  only  given  to  them  in 
trust:  by  the  known  laws  of  England,  the  very 
jewels  of  the  crown  were  not  the  king's  pro- 
perty, but  were  only  confided  to  his  keeping  for 
the  use  and  ornament  of  his  regal  dignity.  The 
remonstrance  of  the  two  houses  went  on  to  affirm 
that  they  had  given  no  occasion  to  his  majesty 
to  declare  with  so  much  earnestness  that  their 
votes  would  be  nothing  without  or  against  his 
consent;  that  they  were  very  tender  of  the  law 
themselves,  and  so  would  never  allow  a  few  pri- 
vate ])ersou3  about  his  majesty,  nor  his  majesty 
himself  out  of  his  courts,  to  be  judge  of  the  law, 
and  that,  too,  contrary  to  the  judgment  of  the 
highest  coui-t  of  judicature.  They  then  returned 
to  Lord  Digby's  intercepted  letter.  "  We  ap- 
peal," said  they,  "to  the  judgment  of  any  indif- 
ferent man  that  shall  read  that  letter,  and  com- 
pare it  with  the  posture  that  his  majesty  then 
(lid  and  still  doth  stand  in  towards  the  parlia- 
ment, and  with  the  circumstances  of  that  late 
action  of  his  majesty  in  going  to  Hull,  whether 
the  advisers  of  that  journey  intended  only  a  visit 
of  that  fort  and  magazine?"  They  told  the  king 
that  it  was  a  resolution  most  worthy  of  a  prince 
to  shut  his  ears  against  any  that  would  incline 
him  to  a  civil  war;  but  they  could  not  believe 
that  spirit  to  have  animated  those  that  came  with 
his  majesty  to  the  House  of  Commons;  or  those 
that  accompanied  him  from  Whitehall  to  Hamp- 
ton Court,  and  ajipeared  in  a  warlike  mani;er  at 
Kingston;  or  those  that  followed  him  to  Hull; 
or  those  that,  after  that  expedition,  drew  their 
swords  at  York,  demaniling  who  would  be  for 
the  king;  or  those  that  advised  his  majesty  to 
declare  Sir  John  Hotham  a  traitor.  And  then 
they  imitated  Charles  in  easting  the  weight  of 
blood  from  themselves,  declaring  that  they  stood 
acquitted  by  God  and  their  consciences  if  those 
malignant  spirits  should  ever  force  them  to  de- 
fend their  religion,  their  country,  the  privileges  of 
parliament,  and  the  liberties  of  the  suliject,  with 
their  swords.  To  this  long  paper  Charles  re- 
turned a  still  longer  reply,  and  both  were  printed 
and  puVilished  in  the  form  of  pamphlets.  The 
two  houses  again  took  up  the  controvei-sial  pen 
shortly  afterwards ;  but  their  rejoinder  was  of 
such  a  length  as  to  appear  very  tedious,  even  to 
the  patient  and  long-windeil  Rushworth.  Char- 
les issued  a  proclamation,  stating  that,  for  some 
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mouths,  his  towu  and  county  of  Kiugston-upon- 
HuU  had  been  withheld  from  hiui,  and  his  en- 
trance traitorously  resisted,  by  Sir  John  Hotham, 
&c.  But  not  hoinng  to  gain  so  important  a  prize 
by  a  proclamation,  the  royalists  had  recourse  to 
stratagem  and  bribes.  But  Hotham  counter- 
plotted, and  outwitted  them,  and  the  nise  en- 
tirely failed.  The  parliament  voted  thanks  to 
Sir  John  Hotham  for  this  good  service.  Seeing 
that  the  king's  troops  were  daily  increasing  at 
York,  and  that  they  were  bent  upon  the  captiu-e 
of  Hull,  Hotham,  for  his  own  security,  and  to 
iwevent  any  practices  of  bribery  within  the  town, 
exacted  from  the  inhabitants  a  solemn  protesta- 
tion or  oath  that  they  would  faithfully  maintain 
Hull  for  the  king  and  parliament  and  kingdom's 
use.  The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  took 
the  protestation  willingly,  and  those  that  refused 
it  were  expelled  from  the  town.  As  the  gi*eat 
aim  of  Charles  was  to  get  possession  of  the  ma- 
gazines, Hotham,  by  order  of  parliament,  sent 
all  the  great  ordnance  and  most  of  the  arms  and 
ammunition  back  to  the  Tower  of  London. 

Charles  now  issued  a  proclamation,  forbidding 
the  muster  of  any  troops  or  any  militia  witliout 
his  commands  and  commission  ;  but  several  days 
before  this  (on  the  5th  of  May)  the  parliament 
had  issued  a  declaration,  in  which,  after  con- 
demning the  king's  refusal  to  give  his  assent  to 
an  amended  bill  for  settling  the  militia,  they 
stated  that  they  should  forthwith  carry  into  effect 
their  own  ordinance  respecting  the  militia,  and 
required  all  persons  in  authority  to  put  the  said 
ordinance  into  execution.  The  lords-lieutenants 
being  named  for  their  several  counties,  nomin- 
ated their  deputy-lieutenants,  subject  to  the  ap- 
probation of  parliament.  Thus  the  Lord  Paget 
being  named  in  the  ordinance  for  Buckingham- 
shire, he  named  Hampden,  Goodwin,  Grenville, 
Tyrrel,  Winwood,  and  Whitelock  as  his  deputy- 
lieutenants;  and  these  gentlemen,  being  approved 
by  the  two  houses,  entered  upon  the  command  of 
the  Buckinghamshire  militia.'  St.  John,  Selden, 
Maynard,  Glynne,  Grimston,  and  many  other 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  accepted  the 
like  commissions,  and  turned  their  attention  from 
oratory  and  debate  to  drilling  and  tactics.  The 
king  declared  that  there  was  now  no  legal  power 
in  the  houses  to  do  what  they  had  done,  com- 
manded all  men  to  refuse  obedience  to  the  parlia- 
ment's "  pretended  ordinance,"  and  summoned  a 
county  meeting  at  York  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  levy  of  troops  for  his  own  service. 
But  there  were  more  men  attended  this  meeting 


•  "  The  Lord  Paget,  not  lojig  after  this,  began  to  boggle  and 
was  unfixed  in  his  resolutions:  and  \ipon  the  king's  jniblishing 
of  his  commission  of  array,  and  declaration  against  the  ordi- 
nance of  parliament  for  the  :iiilitia  (his  lordship's  heart  failing 
hira,  and  being  unsatisfied  with  his  judgment),  he  revolted  from 
the  parliament  and  went  to  the  king." — Whitdock. 
Vol.   TI. 


than  Charles  had  wished,  and  Sir  Thomas  Fair- 
fax boldly  laid  upon  the  pummel  of  the  king's 
saddle  the  warm  remonstrance  and  petition  of 
the  lesser  gentry  and  farmers  and  freeholders  of 
Yorkshire,  who  asserted  their  right  of  being  pre- 
sent, and  desired  the  king  to  agree  with  his  par- 
liament. Even  the  aristocracy  of  the  county  were 
divided,  and  all  that  Charles  obtained  was  one 
troop  of  horse,  composed  of  gentlemen  volunteers, 
Avho  were  nominally  to  be  vinder  the  command  of 
the  boy  Prince  of  Wales,  and  a  foot  regiment 
formed  out  of  some  of  the  train-bands.  This 
])altry  gathering  at  York  was  no  sooner  reported 
in  parliament  than  the  three  following  resolutions 
were  hurled  at  the  king  and  his  throne: — 1.  That 
the  king,  seduced  by  wicked  counsels,  intended 
to  make  war  on  the  parliament.  2.  That  when- 
soever the  king  made  war  upon  the  parliament, 
it  was  a  breach  of  the  ti-ust  reposed  in  him  by 
his  people,  contrary  to  his  oath,  and  tending  to 
the  dissolution  of  the  government.  3.  That  who- 
soever should  assist  him  in  such  war  were  trai- 
tors by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom. 
After  this  the  houses  published  another  remon- 
strance, exposing  the  king's  misdeeds,  and  ex- 
plaining their  own  privileges  and  intentions. 
Charles  answered,  and  they  rejoined,  and  then 
they  ordered  that  all  sheriffs,  justices  of  the 
peace,  &c.,  within  150  miles  of  that  city,  should 
stop  all  arms  and  ammunition  going  to  York, 
and  apprehend  the  conveyers,  and  also  suppress 
all  forces  coming  together  by  the  king's  commis- 
sion. The  ordinance  of  parliament  was  more 
effective  than  the  proclamations  and  summonses 
of  the  king.  In  London  alone  a  little  army  was 
raised.  In  the  month  of  May  the  train-bands 
had  a  general  muster  in  Finsbury  Fields,  where 
Major-general  Skippon  appeared  as  their  com- 
mander, and  where  tents  were  pitched  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  members  of  both  houses. 
Eight  thousand  men  were  under  arms.  These 
were  divided  into  six  regiments,  and  officered  by 
men  hearty  in  the  cause. 

The  king,  it  is  said,  had  given  offence  to  the 
English  sailors  by  calling  them  "water-rats;" 
and  whether  the  story  be  true  or  not,  it  seems 
certain  that  his  government  was  unpopular  with 
the  navy.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  houses 
had  commissioned  the  loi'd  high-admiral,  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  to  put  the  fleet  into  a  war- 
like attitude.  This  nobleman,  who  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  neither  party,  was,  or  pretended  to 
be  very  sick.  The  commons  voted  that  he  should 
be  desii'ed  to  appoint  the  Earl  of  "Warwick  to  the 
command  of  the  fleet,  and  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  lords.  The  londs  scrupled  and  hesi- 
tated, objecting  that  the  appointment  required 
the  sanction  of  the  king.  But  thereupon  the 
commons,  without  the  consent  of  the  lords,  and 
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against  the  command  of  Charles,  compelled  Nor- 
thumberland to  depute  his  authority  to  War- 
wick, and  actually  put  Warwick,  who  was  ac- 
ceptable to  the  sailors,  into  the  command  of  the 
fleet.  Charles  revoked  Northumberland's  com- 
mission, and  appointed  Pennington  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet ;  but  the  sailors  would  not  re- 
ceive this  officer,  and  the  parliament  declared  his 
appointment  to  be  illegal.  The  king  hoped  to 
gain  over  the  fleet,  as  he  had  hoped  to  gain  pos- 
session of  Hull,  by  a  ruse;^  but  the  event  showed 
that  he  had  widely  miscalculated  the  temper  of 
the  English  seamen.  If  we  are  to  believe  the 
royalist  historian,  the  king  had  not  at  this  time 
one  bai-rel  of  powder,  nor  one  musket,  nor  any 
other  provision  necessary  for  an  army  ;  and  what 
was  worse,  he  was  not  snre  of  any  port  at  which 
warlike  stores  might  be  safely  landed  from  the 
Continent.  "  He  expected  with  impatience  the 
arrival  of  all  those  necessaries  by  the  care  and 
activity  of  the  queen,  who  was  then  in  Holland, 
and  by  the  sale  of  her  own,  as  well  as  of  the 
crown  jewels,  and  by  the  friendship  of  Henry 
Prince  of  Orange,  did  all  she  could  to  provide 
all  that  was  necessary."^  The  parliament,  well 
aware  of  these  preparations  in  Holland,  decreed, 
that  whosoever  should  lend  or  bring  money  into 
the  kingdom  raised  upon  the  crown  jewels  should 
be  held  as  an  enemy  to  the  state.  Some  weeks 
before  this,  when  the  act  was  passed  for  the 
speedy  reducing  of  the  rebels  in  Ireland,  and 
the  immediate  securing  the  future  peace  and 
safety  of  England,  many  members  of  parliament 
vohuitarily  subscribed  large  sums  of  money,  and 
their  example  was  followed  by  other  gentlemen 
and  freeholders,  Avho  set  on  foot  subscriptions  in 
their  several  counties.  The  county  of  Bucking- 
ham, for  example,  advanced  XGOOO.  Foremost 
in  the  list  of  the  subscribing  membei-s  in  the 
commons,  we  find  the  names  of  Sir  Henry  ^lar- 
tin  for  ,£1200,  Mr.  Walter  Long,  Sir  Arthur 
Hazlerig,  and  Sir  John  Harrison  for  the  same 
sum  each,  Mr.  Oliver  Cromwell  for  ,£500,  John 
Pym  for  XGOO,  John  Hampden  for  £1000,  Bul- 
strode  Whitelock,  £000,  &c. 

While  the  king  was  lying  at  York  he  was  writ- 
ing hard  aiul  working  by  other  means  to  interest 
the  Scots  in  his  favour,  and  to  get  up  a  strong 
party  among  them.  From  the  Scottish  council 
he  received  a  dutiful  and  affectionate  answer, 
and  he  also  got  a  petition  from  divers  of  the  no- 
bility and  people  there  full  of  expressions  of  zeal 
and  loyalty.^     But  the  English  parliament,  hear- 


ing of  these  proceedings,  "  took  a  course  to  turn 
the  balance,"  and  within  eight  days  after,  the 
Scottish  council  declared  both  to  king  and  par- 
liament their  eai'nest  desire  to  see  them  reconciled 
with  one  another;  and  they  moreover  humbly 
desired  his  maje.sty  "  to  hearken  to  his  gi-eatest, 
his  best,  and  most  unparalleled  council."  The 
Scottish  ministers,  indeed,  were  checked  in  any 
exuberance  of  loyalty  by  the  stern  spirit  of  the 
people,  who  still  looked  upon  the  king  as  the 
enemy  to  their  kirk  and  their  liberties,  and  upon 
the  English  House  of  Commons  as  their  best 
friends.  No  sooner  had  the  people  of  Edinburgh 
heard  of  the  correspondence  carrying  on  between 
Charles  and  the  council,  than  they  petitioned  the 
latter  not  to  take  part,  by  any  verbal  or  real  en- 
gagement to  the  king,  against  the  parliament  of 
England.  "  These  passages  in  Scotland"  w^ere  of 
much  advantage  to  the  affairs  of  the  English  par- 
liament, who  still  protested  their  fidelity  to  the 
king,  at  the  same  time  that  they  courted  the 
Scots  with  very  kind  expressions.* 

Several  members  of  both  houses — some  who 
were  in  the  service  of  the  court,  others  who  be- 
lieved that  the  parliament  w;is  going  too  far  or 
too  fast — now  withdrew  to  the  king  at  York. 
For  the  present,  the  commons  satisfied  themselves 
with  pa.ssing  an  order  that  every  member  should 
be  in  his  place  by  a  certain  day,  or  forfeit  £100 
to  the  Irish  war.  On  his  first  arrival  at  York, 
Charles  was  attended  by  no  other  ostensible  mini- 
ster than  Secretary  Nicholas,  a  timid  and  waver- 
ing old  man,  who  never  knew  half  of  his  master's 
mind,  or  saw  the  full  intention  of  any  measure 
proposed  by  the  king.  Lord  Falkland,  Hyde, 
and  Culpej»er,  who  had  abandoned  the  parlia- 
ment and  pledged  themselves  to  the  court,*  and 
who  were,  in  fact,  the  chief  directors  of  the  royal 
councils  (though  they  again  scarcely  knew  more 
of  Charles's  mind  than  Nicholas),  remained  in 
London  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  to  perform  secret  services  of 
various  kinds.  About  the  end  of  April,  Hyde 
received  a  letter  from  the  king,  connnanding  him 
to  repair  to  York  as  soon  as  he  could  be  spared 
from  his  business  in  London.  The  historian  says 
that  he  communicated  this  letter  to  his  two 
friends.  Lord  Falkland  and  Sir  John  Culpeper, 
who  agreed  with  him  that  he  should  defer  that 
journey  for  some  time,  there  being  every  day 
great  occasion  of  consulting  together,  and  of  send- 
ing despatches  to  the  king"  —which  despatches, 
like  nearly  all  the  state  papers,  were  written  by 


'  Clarendon,  Hist.  -  Il.id. 

'  Whiteloolf,  ^femoriah.  '  Ibid. 

*  They  had  all  three  been  in  very  decided  opposition  to  the 
eourt;  they  had  all  been  actively  concerned  in  the  impeachment 
of  StiafTord,  and  they  had  all,  it  should  apjiear.  voted  for  his 
bill  of  attainder— certainly  not  one  of  the  tliree  had  voted  against 
it.    Hyde,  so  much  better  known  by  Ins  title  of  Loid  CTaieudoei, 


had  been  eloquently  fierce  against  the  council  of  York ,  Lord 
Falkland,  the  idol  of  his  party,  had  voted  for  the  exclusion  of 
the  bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords.  In  fact,  up  to  the  end 
of  tJje  preceding  year,  Hyde,  Falkland,  and  Culi>eper,  were  all 
and  each  of  them  a-i  enthusiastic  ou  the  side  of  the  parliament 
a.»  Hamixlen  or  as  Pyni. 
'  "  And  it  was  a  wonderful  expedition  th.it  was  then  used 
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Hyde,  the  great  penman  of  the  roj^alist  party. 
"And,"  adds  Clarendon  himself,  "  it  was  happy 
that  he  did  stay;  for  there  was  an  occasion  then 
fell  out  in  which  his  presence  was  very  useful 
towards  disposing  the  Lord-keeper  Littleton  to  send 
the  great  seal  to  the  king  at  York.'' '  It  appears 
that  Charles  wanted  the  great  seal,  but  not  the 
lord-keeper;  for  Littleton  had  made  himself  very 
obnoxious  to  the  court  by  swimming  with  the 
strong  stream  of  parliament.  Besides  other  of- 
fences, he  had  recently  voted  in  favour  of  the 
Militia  oi'dinance,  and  had  learnedly  insisted  both 
on  the  expediency  and  on  the  legality  of  that 
measure.  Clarendon,  however,  says  that  he  had 
always  been  convinced  of  Littleton's  loyalty,  and 
he  describes  him  as  an  honourable  and  noble 
person,  who  was  only  acting  a  double  part.  "  Es- 
pecially his  majesty  was  assured  by  some  whom 
he  trusted  that  the  affection  of  the  Lord  Little- 
ton was  veiy  entire  to  his  service,  and  his  com- 
pliance only  artificial  to  preserve  himself  in  a 
capacity  of  serving  him,  ivhich  was  truer-  The 
copious  and  magniloquent  historian  goes  on  to 
say  that  while  Littleton  was  playing  this  part, 


he  called  upon  him  one  evening,  and  spoke  very 
freely  with  him.  He  told  Littleton  of  the  cen- 
sure and  hazard  he  incurred  by  his  notable  com- 
pliance and  correspondence  with  "that  party" 
which  the  king  construed  to  be  factious  against 
his  just  regal  power,  and  that  some  votes  in  which 
his  lordship  had  concuri-ed,  and  which  were  gene- 
rally understood  to  be  contrary  to  law,  in  which 
his  lordship's  knowledge  was  unquestionable,  were 
very  notorious  and  much  spoken  of.'  The  lord- 
keeper  then  told  Hyde  the  straits  he  was  in— 
"that  the  governing  lords  had  a  terrible  appre- 
hension of  the  king's  sending  for  the  great  seal ; 
and  that  nothing  but  his  fair  deportment  towards 
them,  and  seeming  to  be  of  their  mind,  prevented 
their  taking  the  seal  into  their  own  custody,  al- 
lowing it  only  to  be  with  him  whilst  he  sat  in 
the  house  and  in  the  court;  that  they  liad  made 
some  order  to  that  purpose,  if,  by  his  interest 
with  them,  he  had  not  prevented  it,  well  know- 
ing that  it  would  prove  most  fatal  to  the  king, 
who,  he  foresaw,  must  be  shortly  comjDelled  to 
wish  the  great  seal  with  him  for  many  reasons. 
"  Now,"  said  he,  "  let  it  be  considered  whether 


Great  Seal  op  Charles  I  •'—From  a  cast  in  the  British  Museum. 


my  voting  with  them  in  such  particulars,  which 
my  not  voting  with  them  cannot  prevent,  be  of 
equal  prejudice  to  the  king  with  the  seal's  being 
pvit  into  such  a  condition  that  the  king  shall 
never  be  able  to  get  it  when  it  is  most  necessaiy 
for  him,  which  undoubtedly  will  be  the  case  when, 
by  my  cai-riage  and  opposition  against  them,  the 
confidence  towards  me  shall  be  lessened."  The 
end  of  this  long  conversation  was,  that  Littleton 
promised  to  serve  the  king  "  in  that  article  of 
moment,"  and  even  to  go  to  him  at  York.     Hyde 


between  York  and  London,  when  gentlemen  undertook  the  ser- 
vice, as  enough  were  willing  to  do ;  insomuch  as  when  they  de- 
spatched a  letter  on  Saturday  night,  at  that  time  of  the  year, 
about  twelve  at  night,  they  always  received  the  king's  answer, 
Monday,  by  ten  of  the  clock  in  the  morning." — Clarendon,  Life. 
'  Xi/e.  -  Hist.:  Oxford  edition  of  1826. 


and  his  compeers  communicated  the  hapjjy  intel- 
ligence to  their  master,  who  thereupon  desjjatched 
Mr.  Eliot,  a  forward  young  man  and  a  groom  of 
the  bedchamber,  with  a  warrant  to  receive  the 
great  seal  and  a  very  kind  letter  to  the  lord- 
keei^er,  requiring  him  to  make  all  possible  haste 
to  York.  Littleton  gave  up  the  great  symbol  to 
Eliot,  who  posted  back  to  York  with  it;  and  then 
Littleton  230sted  after  the  seal,  and,  though  he 
was  indisposed,  and  a  much  less  active  traveller 
than  the  groom  of  the  chambers,  he  arrived  at 
York  the  next  day  after  that  gentleman  had  de- 
livered the  seal  to  his  majesty.     This  is  Clai-en- 


3  Clarendon  says,  that  he  particularly  mentioned  to  Littleton 
his  late  vote  upon  the  militia. 

■*  Tlie  seal  measures  six  inches  in  diameter. 
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don's  account,  or  rather,  we  should  say,  one  of 
Clarendon's  accounts;  and,  according  to  this  nai-- 
rative,  he  contributed  mainly  to  the  great  event, 
liy  his  ingenious  conversation  with  the  lord- 
keeper.  But  Eliot,  the  active  groom  of  the  cham- 
ber, told  the  king  a  very  different  stoiy,  affirm- 
ing that  he  had  found  the  lord-keeper  altogether 
averse  to  the  measure;  that  he  had  locked  the 
door  upon  him,  and  had  got  the  great  seal  from 
liim  only  by  threatening  to  blow  out  his  brains. 
The  historian  says  that  Mr.  Eliot  did  this,  and 
told  many  stories  to  magnify  his  own  service, 
not  imagining  that  the  lord-keeper  intended  to 
follow  him  to  York.  But  may  we  not,  on  the 
other  side,  suspect  that  Clarendon  magnified  his 
service  in  this  particular,  as  he  obviously  does 
in  many  other  cases?  May,  an  excellent  autho- 
rity, says,  that  the  lord-keeper  had  continued  in 
all  appearance  firm  to  the  parliament  for  some 
space  of  time  after  the  rest  were  gone  to  York; 
"insomuch  that  there  seemed  no  doubt  at  all 
made  of  his  constancy,  till,  at  the  last,  before 
the  end  of  the  month  of  June,  a  young  gentle- 
man, one  Master  Thomas  Eliot,  groom  of  the 
privy  chamber  to  the  king,  was  sent  closely  from 
York  to  him;  who,  being  admitted  by  the  lord- 
keeper  into  his  private  chamber  when  none  else 
were  by,  so  handled  the  matter,  whether  by  per- 
suasions, threats,  or  promises,  or  whatsoever,  that, 
after  three  hours'  time,  he  got  the  great  seal  into 
his  hands,  and  rid  ])0st  with  it  away  to  the  king 
at  York.  The  Lord-keeper  Littleton,  after  serious 
consideration  with  himself  what  he  had  done,  or 
rather  suffered,  and  not  being  able  to  answer  it  to 
the  parliament ,  the  next  day  early  in  the  morning 
rode  after  it  himself,  anil  went  to  the  king.  Great 
was  the  comjjlaint  at  London  against  him  for  that 
action;  nor  did  the  king  ever  show  liim  any  great 
regard  aftei'wards.  The  reason  which  the  Lord- 
keeper  Littleton  gave  for  parting  so  with  the 
great  seal  to  some  friends  of  his  who  went  after 
liim  to  Yoi'k  was  this : — that  the  king,  when  he 
made  him  loi'd-keeper,  gave  him  an  oath  in  pri- 
vate, which  he  took,  that,  whensoever  the  king 
should  send  to  him  for  the  great  seal,  he  should 
forthwith  deliver  it.  This  oath  (as  he  averred 
to  his  friends)  his  conscience  would  by  no  means 
suffer  him  to  dispense  withal;  he  only  repented 
(though  now  too  late)  that  he  accepted  the  office 
upon  those  terms."  Whitelock  says  simply — "  The 
Lord-keeper  Littleton,  after  his  great  adherence  to 
the  parliament,  delivered  the  great  seal  to  Mr. 
Eliot,  whom  the  king  sent  to  him  for  it;  and 
shortly  after  Littleton  followed  the  seal  to  the 
king,  but  was  not  much  respected  by  him  or  the 
courtiers."  And  all  that  is  perfectly  clear  in  this 
strange  manoeuvre,  which  like  most  of  Charles's 
measures,  and  all  other  manoeuvres,  is  liable  to 
a  contrariety  of  doubts,  is,  that  a  groom  of  the 


chamber  can-ied  off  the  seal,  and  that  the  lord- 
keeper  stole  out  of  London,  and  by  by-i'oads  got 
to  York,  where  he  was  regarded  but  coldly  by 
his  majesty.  Clarendon  says  that  the  king  was 
not  satisfied  with  Littleton;'  that  his  majesty 
would  not  for  a  long  time  re-deliver  the  seal  to 
him,  but  always  kept  it  in  his  own  bedchamber, 
and  that  men  remarked  "  a  visible  dejectedness  " 
in  the  lord-keejjer.  The  historian  tells  us  that 
all  this  gave  him  much  trouble,  as  well  it  might, 
if  his  own  story  were  the  true  one;  and  he  takes 
to  himself  the  credit  of  procuring  better  treat- 
ment for  the  keeper.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
Charles  never  placed  any  confidence  in  Littleton; 
and  that  adroit  lawyer  met  with  the  usual  fate  of 
double-dealers,  was  despised  by  both  parties,  lost 
all  spirit  and  talent  for  business,  and  concluded 
his  career  about  two  years  after  at  Oxford,  in 
neglect,  poverty,  and  mental  wretchedness. 

But  it  was  now  time  for  Clarendon  himself  to 
steal  away  to  York.  Shortly  after  Littleton's 
departure,  the  king  told  him  that  he  would  find 
him  much  to  do  there,  and  "  that  he  thought  noio 
there  would  be  less  reason  every  day  for  his  being 
concealed^-  Before  Littleton's  flight.  Claren- 
don had  arranged  all  matters  for  the  journey, 
resolving  with  Lord  Falkland  to  stay  at  a  friend's 
house  near  Oxford,  a  little  out  of  the  road  he 
meant  to  take  for  York,  till  he  should  hear  of  the 
keeper's  motion ;  and  to  cover  his  absence  from 
the  House  of  Commons,  he  had  told  the  speaker 
that  it  was  very  necessary  he  should  take  the  air 
of  the  country  for  his  health.  As  soon  as  the 
keeper  had  flown,  notice  was  taken  in  the  house 
of  the  absence  of  his  friend  Hyde;  inquiries  w-ere 
made  what  was  become  of  him,  and  it  was  moved 
that  he  might  be  sent  for.  The  house,  however, 
who  probably  did  not  consider  the  iiistorian  of 
quite  so  much  importance  as  he  considered  him- 
self, neglected  to  take  any  steps  for  his  appre- 
hension for  the  present ;  and  when  (as  he  says) 
"they  had  resolved  upon  his  arrest,  he  waa 
warned  thereof  by  Lord  Falkland,  and  judging  it 
time  for  him  to  be  gone,"  he  then  left  Ditchley, 
the  house  of  the  Lady  Lee  (afterwards  Countess 
of  Rochester),  and  travelled  by  unusual  ways 
through  Leicestershire  and  Derbysliire,  until  he 
came  to  Yorkshire.  At  first  he  fixed  himself  at 
Nostall,  within  twenty  miles  of  the  city  of  York, 
and  there  lay  close  and  secret,  corresponding 
daily  or  hourly  with  the  king,  and  preparing  an- 
swers in  his  name  to  the  papers  and  manifestoes 
of  the  parliament.  It  should  appear  that  even 
the  courtiers  and  ministei"s  at  York  were  kept  in 
ignorance  as  to  his  whereabout;  for  he  says,  that, 
when,  shortly  after,  he  was  summoned  to  York, 
the  king  received  him  very  graciously,  and  asked 
some  questions  aloud  of  him.  as  if  he  thought 


'  Hist  :  edition  of  1S26. 
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he  had  then  come  from  London.  But  it  was  thus 
that  Charles  dealt  even  with  the  instruments  of 
his  plans  and  intrigues,  concealing  from  the  rest 
what  was  done  by  one,  and  never  imparting  to 
the  whole  body  the  schemes  in  which  all  were  to 
work  blindly,  or  at  least  seeing  nothing  beyond 


DiTCHir'v   Houst  — 1  lom  a  drawing  by  Luke  Sullivan,  1759. 


their  own  fixed  path.  After  this  public  recep- 
tion and  masking  of  circumstances,  the  king  cal- 
led Hyde  aside  into  the  garden,  saying  that  they 
need  not  now  be  afraid  of  being  seen  together ; 
and  he  walked  with  him  in  consultation  for  a 
full  hour.' 

Clai'endon  arrived  in  Yorkshire  at  the  end  of 
May ;  on  the  2d  of  June  the  ship  Providence, 
freighted  by  the  queen  in  Holland,  escaped  the 
Earl  of  Warwick's  ci-uisers,  and  ran  ashore  on 
the  Yorkshire  coast  with  sixteen  pieces  of  artil- 
lery and  great  store  of  arms  and  ammunition, 
which  had  long  been  expected  by  the  royal  party, 
and  the  want  of  which  had  delayed  the  king's 
design  of  attempting  Hull  by  a  siege.  The  can- 
non, muskets,  and  gunpowder  were  all  safely 
landed  and  carried  to  York.  At  this  crisis  the 
arrival  of  such  a  supply  was  of  more  consequence 
in  the  eyes  of  Charles  than  the  coming  of  a 
great  penman.  The  parliament,  however,  by  this 
time  began  to  be  excited  and  convulsed  by  the 
great  defection  that  was  taking  place,  particularly 
among  the  lords.  On  the  30th  of  May  they,  by 
an  order,  summoned  nine  j^^ei'S;  the  first  that 
had  gone  away  to  York,  to  appear  at  Westmins- 
ter. These  nine  peers  utterly  refused  to  quit  the 
king,  returning  a  slighting  and  scornful  answer 


'  Life.  It  seems  quite  certain  that  Clarendon's  evas-ion  was 
not  considered  so  very  important  a  matter  by  tlie  parliament. 
Neither  Wliitelock  nor  May  thought  it  of  weight  siiificieiit  to 
merit  any  particular  notice. 


to  the  parliament.  The  commons  instantly  took 
their  resolution,  and  on  the  15th  of  June  sent 
Denzil  Hollis  up  to  the  House  of  Lords  to  im- 
peach the  whole  of  them.  In  an  eloquent  sjoeech 
Hollis  dwelt  upon  the  history  of  the  earlier  parts 
of  this  reign;  showed  that  it  had  ever  been  the 
policy  of  the  court  "to  strike 
at  parliaments,  keep  off  par- 
liaments, bi'eak  parliaments, 
or  divide  pai-liaments."  "A 
new  plot,"  said  Hollis,  "is 
this :  the  members  are  drawn 
away,  and  persuaded  to  for- 
sake their  duty,  and  go  down 
to  Yoi'k,  thereby  to  blemish 
the  actions  of  both  houses,  as 
done  by  a  few  and  inconsider- 
able number,  a  party  rather 
than  a  parliament,  and  per- 
haps to  raise  and  set  up  an 
anti-parliament  there.  My 
lords,  this  is  now  the  gi-eat  de- 
sign against  this  parliament, 
which  is  the  only  means  to 
continue  us  to  be  a  nation  of 
fi-eemen,  and  not  of  slaves,  to 
be  owners  of  anything :  in  a 
word,  which  must  stand  in  the 
gap  to  prevent  an  inlet  and  inundation  of  all  misery 
and  confusion."  He  then,  in  the  name  of  all  the 
commons  of  England,  impeached  of  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanours,  Spenser,  Earl  of  Nortliam]i- 
ton,  William,  Earl  of  Devonshire,  Henry,  Earl  of 
Dover,  Henry,  Earl  of  Monmouth,  Charles,  Lord 
Howard  of  Charleton,  Robert,  Lord  Rich,  Charles, 
Lord  Grey  of  Ruthven,  Thomas,  Lord  Coventry, 
and  Ai-thur,  Lord  Capel.  The  lords  that  remained 
made  little  or  no  attempt  to  screen  the  lords  that 
had  fled ;  and,  shortly  after,  "  being  in  their 
robes,"  they  adjudged  the  fugitives  never  to  sit 
more  as  members  of  that  house,  to  be  incapable 
of  any  benefit  or  privileges  of  parliament,  and  to 
suffer  imprisonment  during  their  pleasure.  On 
June  2d  the  lords  and  commons  sent  a  petition 
to  the  king  with  nineteen  propositions,  as  the 
basis  of  a  treaty  of  concord  and  lasting  peace. 
They  demanded  that  the  king  should  dismiss  all 
such  great  officers  and  ministers  of  state  as  were 
not  approved  of  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  that  an  oath  should  be  taken  by  all  future 
members  of  the  privy  council ;  that  the  great 
affjiirs  of  the  kingdom  should  not  be  transacted 
by  the  advice  of  private  men  or  by  any  unknown 
or  unsworn  counsellors ;  that  he  or  they  unto 
whom  the  government  and  education  of  the  king's 
children  were  committed  should  be  approved  of 
by  both  houses;  that  the  church  government  and 
Liturgy  should  undergo  such  a  reformation  as 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  should  advise ;  that 
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liis  majesty  should  contribute  his  best  assistance 
for  the  raising  of  a  sufficient  maintenance  for 
preaching  ministei-s  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
give  his  consent  to  laws  for  the  taking  away  of 
innovations,  superstitions,  and  pluralities;  that 
he  should  rest  satisfied  with  the  course  that  the 
lords  and  commons  had  taken  for  ordering  of  the 
militia  until  the  same  should  be  further  settled 
by  a  bill;  that  such  members  of  either  House  of 
Parliament  as  had,  during  this  present  pai-lia- 
ment,  been  put  out  of  any  place  and  office,  might 
either  be  restored  to  that  place  and  office,  or 
otherwise  have  satisfaction  for  the  same  upon 
the  petition  of  that  house  of  which  they  were 
members;  that  all  privy  counsellors  and  judges 
should  take  an  oath  for  the  maintaining  of  the 
Petition  of  Eight,  and  of  other  wholesome  sta- 
tutes made  by  this  present  parliament ;  that  all 
the  judges,  and  all  the  officers  appointed  by  ap- 
probation of  parliament,  should  hold  their  places 
during  good  behaviour  ;  that  the  justice  of  par- 
liament should  be  left  to  take  its  course  with  all 
delinquents,  and  that  all  persons  cited  by  either 
house  should  appear  and  abide  the  censure  of 
l)ai-liament;  that  the  forts  and  castles  of  the  king- 


dom should  be  put  under  the  command  and  cus- 
tody of  such  persons  as  his  majesty  should  ap- 
point, loith  the  approbation  of  parliament ;  that 
the  extraordinary  guards  and  military  forces  now 
attending  his  majesty  should  be  removed  and 
discharged,  and  that  for  the  future  he  should  raise 
no  such  guards  or  extraordinary  forces,  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  law,  in  case  of  actual  rebellion  or 
invasion,  &c.,  &c.^ 

Charles,  with  lords  about  him,  with  arms  and 
gunpowder,  and  with  the  prospect  of  more  from 
Holland,  thought  himself  as  strong  as  the  parlia- 
ment: he  received  these  propositions  with  great 
indignation,  and,  in  replying  to  them,  he  taxed  the 
parliament  as  cabalists  and  traitors,  as  the  makers 
of  new  laws  and  new  constitutional  doctrines ; 
and  in  the  end  he  told  them  that  their  demands 
were  unworthy  of  his  royal  descent  from  so  many 
famous  ancestors,  unworthy  of  the  trust  reposed 
in  him  by  the  laws ;  protesting  that,  if  he  were 
both  vanquished  and  a  prisoner,  in  worse  con- 
dition than  the  most  unfortunate  of  his  ))rede- 
cessors  had  ever  been  reduced  to,  he  would  never 
stoop  to  grant  those  demands,  and  make  himself, 
from  a  King  of  England,  a  Doge  of  Venice. 
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ND  now  "the  fatal  time  was  come 
when  those  long  and  tedious  paper- 
conflicts  of  declarations,  petitions, 
and  proclamations  were  turned  in- 
to actual  and  bloody  wars,  and  the 
pens  seconded  by  drawn  swords."  ' 
Charles   sent  out  commissions  of  array,  begin- 


ning with  Leicestershire,  and  enjoined  or  invited 
all  men  to  bring  him  mone}',  horses,  and  arms, 


May. 


-  In  their  seventeenth  proposition,  the  parliament  alluded  to 
the  old  and  now  almost  forgotten  subject  of  the  Pal.itinate ;  tell- 
ing the  king  that  his  subjects  would  be  much  encouraged  by 
these  close  Protestant  alliances,  and  enabled  in  a  imrliameutary 
way  to  give  him  aid  and  assistance  in  restoring  his  royal  sister 
and  her  princely  issue  to  those  dignities  aud  dominions  which 
belonged  to  them. 
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ou  security  of  his  forests  and  parks  for  the  prin- 
cipal and  eight  per  cent,  interest.  He  forbade 
all  levies  without  his  consent,  and  called  upon 
his  subjects  to  be  mindful  of  their  oath  of  al- 
legiance, and  faithful  to  his  royal  person.  It 
was  now  found  that  he  had  a  strong  party  in 
the  country :  the  church,  the  universities,  the 
majority'  of  the  nobles,  and  perhaps  of  the  coun- 
try gentleman — the  loyalty  of  the  latter  class 
being  generally  great  in  proportion  to  their  dis- 
tance from  the  court  and  their  ignorance  of  court 
life — rallied  round  him.'  The  austerity  of  the 
Puritans'  manners,  and  their  severe  doctrine, 
drove  most  of  the  gay  and  dissolute,  and  many 
who  were  gay  without  being  dissolute,  into  his 
party,  which  was  further  strengthened  by  many 
good,  virtuous,  and  moderate  men,  who  disliked 
his  former  conduct,  who  dreaded  his  tyrannical 
disposition,  but  dreaded  the  untried  democratic 
violence  still  more.  Nor  was  Charles  wanting  in 
solemn  protestations  and  assurances.  To  the  lords 
who  had  gathered  around  him  at  York,  and  to  the 
members  of  his  privy  council  there,  he  made  a 
short  and  comi^rehensive  declaration  of  his  just 
and  liberal  intentions  and  tender  regard  for  the 
liberties  of  his  people.  And  it  was  upon  this 
express  declaration  that  those  lords  contracted  a 
solemn  engagement,  and  signed  a  bond  to  stand 
by  him,  to  defend  his  majesty's  person,  crown, 
and  dignity,  with  his  just  and  legal  prerogative, 
against  all  persons,  parties,  and  powers  whatso- 
ever. ^ 

At  the  same  time  the  parliament,  declaring 
all  these  measures  to  be  against  law  and  the  na- 
tional liberties,  made  their  preparations  with  at 
least  equal  vigour.  On  the  10th  of  June  an  order 
was  made  by  both  houses  for  bringing  in  money 
and  jilate  to  maintain  horse,  horsemen,  and  arms, 
for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  and  de- 
fence of  the  king's  person  ;  for  the  parliament, 
down  to  the  appointment  of  Oliver  Cromwell  to 
the  chief  command,  always  joined  this  expres- 
sion with  that  of  their  own  safety.  The  two 
houses  engaged  the  public  faith,  that  whosoever 
should  bring  in  any  money  or  plate,  or  furnish 
men  or  arms,  should  be  repaid  with  eight  jDer 


'  "  The  spirit  of  chivalry  left  behind  it  a  more  valuable  suc- 
cessor. The  character  of  knight  gradually  subsided  in  that  of 
gentleman ;  and  the  one  distinguishes  European  society  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  as  much  as  the  other  did 
in  the  preceding  ages.  A  jealous  sense  of  honour,  less  romantic, 
but  equally  elevated  ;  a  ceremonious  gallantry  and  politeness  ; 
a  strictness  in  devotional  observances  ;  an  high  pride  of  birth, 
and  feeling  of  independence  upon  any  sovereign  for  the  dignity 
it  gave ;  a  sympathy  for  martial  honour,  though  more  subdued 
by  civil  habits,  are  the  lineaments  which  prove  an  indisputable 
descent.  The  Cavaliers  of  Charles  I.  were  genuine  successors  of 
Edward's  knights ;  and  the  resemblance  is  much  more  striking, 
if  we  ascend  to  the  civil  wars  of  the  League.  Time  has  effaced 
much  also  of  this  gentlemanly,  as  it  did  before  of  the  chivalrous 
character.  From  tlie  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
its  vigour  and  purity  have  undergone  a  tacit  decay,  and  yielded, 


cent,  interest ;  and  they  appointed  four  trea- 
surers. Sir  John  Wollaston,  alderman  of  London, 
Alderman  Towes,  Alderman  Warner,  and  Alder- 
man Andrewes,  to  grant  receipts  to  the  lender.'^, 
and  certain  commissaries  to  value  the  horses  and 
arms  which  should  be  furnished  for  the  national 
service.  Forthwith  a  great  mass  of  money  was 
heaped  up  at  Guildhall,  and  daily  increased  by 
the  free  contributions  of  the  people.  The  poor 
contributed  with  the  rich.  "Not  only  the  weal- 
thiest citizens  and  gentleman  who  were  near 
dwellers  brought  in  their  large  bags  and  gob- 
lets, but  the  poorer  sort,  like  that  widow  in  the 
gospel,  pi'esented  their  mites  also  ;  insomuch  that 
it  was  a  common  jeer  of  men  disaffected  to 
the  cause,  to  call  this  the  thimble  and  bodkin 
army."^ 

Charles  wrote  a  letter  to  the  lord-mayor  of  Lon- 
don, the  aldermen  and  sheriffs,  forbidding  these 
contributions,  and  inveighing  bitterly  against  the 
l)arliament.  This  letter  was  wholly  without  ef- 
fect, as  was  an  attemjit  made  at  the  same  time  to 
win  over  the  fleet.  Clarendon  says  that  this  lat- 
ter scheme  only  failed  through  a  mistake  or  blun- 
der of  the  king's  agents ;  but  it  appears  evident 
that  the  cause  of  its  failure  really  was  the  devo- 
tion of  the  captains  and  seamen  to  the  popular 
cause.  The  Earl  of  Warwick,  a  great  lover  of 
the  sea-service  and  highly  popular  as  a  com- 
mander, called  a  council  of  war,  and  laid  before 
his  officers  both  the  ordinance  of  parliament 
which  appointed  him  to  the  command,  and  the 
letters  of  the  king  which  required  him  to  sur- 
render that  command  to  Sir  John  Pennington. 
With  the  exception  of  five,  all  the  sea-captains 
agreed  with  the  earl  that  at  this  crisis  the  orders 
of  the  two  houses  were  more  binding  than  those 
of  the  sovereign,  and  that  the  fleet  could  not  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  Pennington  without  the 
greatest  peril  to  the  nation's  liberties. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  the  parliament,  thus  mas- 
ters of  the  navy,  voted  that  an  army  should  be 
raised  for  the  safety  of  the  king's  person  and  de- 
fence of  the  country  and  parliament ;  that  the 
Earl  of  Essex  should  be  captain-general  of  this 
army,  and  the  Earl  of  Bedford  general  of  the 


perhaps  in  every  country,  to  increasing  commercial  wealth, 
more  diffused  instruction,  the  spirit  of  general  liberty  in  some, 
and  of  servile  obsequiousness  in  others,  the  modes  of  life  in  great 
cities,  and  the  levelling  customs  of  social  intercourse." — Hallam, 
History  of  Eixriland,  vol.  iii.  p.  510. 

2  These  are  the  names  of  those  who  subscribed : — The  Lord- 
keeper  Littleton  ;  Duke  of  Richmond  ;  Marquis  of  Hertford  ; 
Earls  of  Lindsay,  Cumberland,  Huntingdon,  Bath,  Southamp- 
ton, Dorset,  Salisbury,  Northampton,  Devonshire,  Bristol,  West- 
moreland, Bei-kshire,  Monmouth,  Rivers,  Newcastle,  Dover, 
Caernarvon,  Newport;  Lords  Mowbray  and  Maltravers,  Wil- 
loughby  of  Eresby,  Rich,  Charles  Howard  of  Charleton,  Newark, 
Paget,  Chandois,  Falconbridge,  Paulet,  Lovelace,  Coventry, 
Savile,  Mohun,  Dunsmore,  Seymour,  Grey  of  Ruthven,  Falk- 
land, the  comptroller.  Secretary  Nicholas,  Sir  John  Culpejier, 
Lord  Chief-justice  Banks.  ^  May. 
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lior.se.  They  appointed  a  coturuittee  of  both 
houses  to  assist  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  to  nomin- 
ate colonels,  field-olficers,  and  captains  to  this 
army,  "which,  considering  the  long  peace  that 
had  prevailed  in  England,  and  the  unprovided 
state  of  the  country  in  respect  of  military  stores, 
was  not  only  raised,  but  also  well  armed,  in  a 
short  time."  Many  of  the  lords,  who  still  sat  in 
the  house  at  Westminster,  took  commissions  as 
colonels,  under  Essex,  and  many  gentlemen  of 
the  House  of  Commons  of  greatest  rank  and 
quality  there,  entered  the  service,  some  in  the 
cavalry,  some  in  the  common  foot  regiments. 
Among  these  latter  were  Sir  John  Merrick,  the 
Lord  Grey  of  Groby,  Denzil  Hollis,  Sir  Philip 
Stapleton,  Bulstrode  Whitelock,  Sir  William 
Waller,  and  the  excellent  Hampden,  who  took 
a  colonel's  commission,  and  went  into  Bucking- 
hamshire to  raise  a  regiment  of  infantry  among 
his  own  tenants  and  servants,  friends  and  neigh- 
bours. Hampden's  regiment  was  known  by  its 
excellent  appointments,  its  green  uniform,  and 
its  standard,  which  boi-e  on  one  side  the  watch- 
word of  the  ])arliameut,  "  God  with  us,"  and  on 
the  other  the  patriot's  own  motto,  "  Vestigia 
nulla  retrorsum."  This  high-minded  commoner, 
wlio  had  been  bred  up  in  wealth  and  in  [:)eace, 
and  who  had  studied  the  art  of  war  only  in  books, 
presently  became  one  of  the  best  officers  in  the 
parliamentary  service,  and  he  made  his  regiment 
one  of  the  very  best.  He  made  himself  tho- 
roughly master  of  his  military  duties,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Clarendon,  he  performed  them  upon 
all  occasions  most  punctually.  "  He  was,"  says 
Clarendon,  "  of  a  personal  courage  equal  to  his 
best  paits ;  so  that  he  was  an  enemy  not  to  be 
wished  wherever  he  might  have  been  a  friend, 
and  as  much  to  be  apprehended  where  he  was  so 
as  any  man  could  deserve  to  be." 

Meanwhile  the  king  was  moving  about  from 
place  to  place  to  gather  forces,  and  draw  over  the 
people.  Hie  commission  of  array  and  the  parlia- 
ment's ordinance  of  militia  were  jostling  together 
in  nearly  every  county  in  England  ;  the  greatest 
of  the  nobility  ujion  both  sides  coming  forward 
personally  to  seize  upon  those  places  which  they 
were  appointed  to  look  after  either  by  the  king 
or  by  the  parliament.  The  one  party  held  the 
ordinances  to  be  illegal,  the  other  denounced  the 
royal  proclamations.  Yet  in  some  counties  there 
was  no  struggle  at  all,  but  one  party  wholly  pre- 
vailed from  the  beginning.  Generally  speaking, 
the  more  commercial,  more  civilized  and  thriv- 
ing districts  were  for  the  parliament;  the  more 
remote,  the  less  jirosperous,  and  less  civilized 
were  for  the  king;  but  this  general  rule  had  its 
exceptions.  In  Lincolnshire  the  Lord  Willough- 
by  of  Parhani,  who  was  appointed  lord-lieutenant 
by  the  j)ailiameut,  raised  the  militia  with  great 


vigour  and  success,. and  was  foremost  in  securing 
the  services  of  that  portion  of  the  army.  In 
Essex,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  whose  care  was  not 
confined  to  the  navy,  but  who  had  been  also  ap- 
pointed lord-lieutenant,  soon  completed  the  lev}' 
of  militia,  which  was  increased  by  volunteers  in 
unusual  numbers.  In  Kent  there  was  cheerful 
obedience  shown  to  the  ordinance  of  parliament. 
In  Surrey  and  Middlesex  the  militia  was  raised 
with  enthusiasm.  The  eastern  part  of  Sussex, 
or  all  that  portion  which  lay  upon  the  sea,  was 
firm  to  the  parliament,  but  the  western  part  of 
that  county  stood  for  the  king  under  some  lords 
and  members  who  had  deserted  the  parliament. 
The  eastern  counties  of  "Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and 
Cambridge  were  kept  quiet  from  the  beginning, 
chiefly  through  the  great  wisdom  and  indefatig- 
able industry  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  had  taken 
out  a  commission  as  colonel  of  horse.  There,  too, 
many  of  the  gentry  rather  inclined  in  their  affec- 
tions to  the  king's  commission  of  array  ;  but  the 
traders,  the  freeholders,  and  the  yeomen  in  gene- 
ral liked  the  ordinance,  and  the  militia  they  raised 
was  too  strong  to  permit  the  other  party  to  en- 
gage in  a  war ;  those  gentlemen  that  attempted 
to  raise  men  or  provide  ai'ms  for  the  king  were 
crushed  at  the  beginning,  and  from  first  to  last 
one  of  the  greatest  supports  of  the  parliamentary 
cause  was  found  in  the  county  of  Cromwell's  birth. 
In  Berkshire  the  Earl  of  Holland,  the  parliament's 
lord-lieutenant,  raised  the  militia  in  spite  of  the 
faint  resistance  of  the  Earl  of  Berkshire,  the  Lord 
Lovelace,  and  others.  Hampden  fell  upon  the 
Earl  of  Berkshire  soon  after,  made  him  j)iisoner 
while  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  seize  the  maga- 
zine of  arms,  ammunition,  &c.,  gathered  at  Wat- 
lington  in  Oxfordshire,  and  sent  him  up  to  the 
parliament.  Buckinghamshire,  Hamj)den's  coun- 
ty, was  true  almost  to  a  man  to  the  parliament. 
The  county  of  Southampton  was  divided  at  first, 
and  long  continued  to  be  so.  In  Derbyshire, 
where  many  great  lords  and  gentlemen  dwelt, 
not  one  of  note  stood  for  tlie  pailiament,  except 
Sir  John  Cell  and  his  brother.  Fartlier  north 
the  king's  party  was  very  prevalent:  the  Earl  of 
Newcastle  kept  the  town  of  Newcastle  with  a 
strong  garrison  for  the  king;  and  the  Earl  of 
Cumberland,  Charles's  lord-lieutenant  of  York- 
shri-e,  actively  pressed  the  commission  of  arra}', 
although  resisted  by  the  Lord  Fairfax  and 
other  parliamentarians.  In  Lancasliire  the  Lord 
Strange,  son  to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  whom  Charles 
had  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  endeavoured  to  put  in  action  the  com- 
mission of  array,  while  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  tlie 
Egertons,  and  otliers,  urged  forward  the  ordi- 
nance. On  the  loth  of  July,  Lord  Strange  made 
an  atternitt  to  gain  Manchester;  a  skirmish  en- 
sued, and  one  man  Wiis  slain,  "which,"  says  Afay, 
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"was  the  first  blood  shed  in  these  civil  wars." 
Some  time  after  Strange  returned  to  Manchester 
with  3000  men,  but  he  was  beaten  off,  and  that 
time  with  considerable  loss.  Nor  was  he  more 
successful  in  Cheshire,  where  Charles  had  joined 
in  commission  with  him  the  Roman  Catholic  Earl 
of  Rivers.  It  was  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  that 
the  Papists  were  most  numerous :  in  the  first 
they  kept  quiet,  in  Cheshire  they  were  disarmed 
by  the  parliamentarians.  In  the  west  of  Eng- 
land, especially  in  the  extreme  west,  the  king's 
party  was  numei'ous.  The  most  considerable 
skirmish  that  occurred  before  Chai'les's  raising 
his  standard,  was  iu  Somersetshire,  where  the 
Marquis  of  Hertford  was  opjDosed  by  the  deputy- 
lieutenants  of  the  county,  and  where  ten  men 
were  slain  and  many  wounded.' 

About  the  end  of  July  the  parliament  had  sent 
a  commission  to  the  king,  who  was  then  at  Be- 
verley, to  entreat  him  to  forbear  his  hostile  pre- 
parations, and  dismiss  his  garrisons.  His  reply 
was,  that  they  ought  to  lay  down  their  arms  first, 
and  he  ordered  this  answer,  which  contained 
many  bitter  reflections  on  their  proceedings,  to 
be  read  in  all  churches.  They  replied,  ordering 
their  answer  to  be  read  in  churches  and  every- 
where else.  A  few  days  after,  Charles  published 
a  declaration  to  all  his  loving  subjects,  concern- 
ing the  proceedings  of  this  present  parliament. 
This  paper  occupied  fifty  large  and  close  quarto 
pages  of  print;  it  contained  a  kind  of  history  of 
all  that  had  passed  between  him  and  the  houses, 
vowed  a  wf)nderful  love  to  parliaments,  but  re- 
quired that  the  Lord  Kimbolton,  and  the  five 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  before  ac- 
cused, and  two  other  members,  Mr.  Henry  Mar- 
tin and  Sir  Henry  Ludlow,  should  be  given  up 
to  the  king's  justice.  Charles  also  desired  to 
have  delivered  up  to  him  Alderman  Pennington, 
the  new  lord-mayor  of  London,^  and  Captain 
Venn,  an  officer  of  the  city  train-bands;  and 
he  required  that  indictments  of  high  treason 
should  be  drawn  against  the  Earls  of  Essex,  War- 
wick, and  Stamford,  the  Lord  Brooke,  Sir  John 
Hotham,  and  Sergeant-major-general  Skippon, 
as  likewise  against  all  those  who  should  dare  to 
raise  the  militia  by  virtue  of  the  ordinance  of 
parliament.  The  royal  pen  was,  indeed,  "  very 
quick  upon  all  occasions;"  and  the  day  after  the 
publication  of  this  long  declaration,  Charles  sent 
a  rae.ssage,  upbraiding  both  houses  for  bon-ow- 


'  Ma^:  RuskwoHk:  Wliitelock;  Ludloio. 

2  Sir  Richard  Gumey,  the  late  lord-mayor  of  Ijondon,  -svas  at 
this  time  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  to  which  he  had  been  com- 
mitted by  the  parliame:it,  for  being  a  mover  of  sedition  in  the 
kingdom,  in  causing  the  king's  proclam.ation  concerning  the 
commission  of  array  to  be  cried  in  the  city.  He  was  put  from 
his  mayoralty,  declared  incapable  of  ever  bearing  any  office  in 
city  or  commonwealth,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  during 
the  pleasure  of  both  houses. 
Vol.  II. 


ing  a  sum  for  their  present  uses  out  of  a  loan 
made  by  adventurers  for  reducing  Ireland,  and 
affirming  that  the)/  were  the  cause  of  prolonging 
the  bloody  rebellion  in  that  country.  This  was 
turning  upon  parliament  one  of  the  heaviest  ac- 
cusations they  had  made  against  the  king.  They 
replied  vehemently,  and  yet  circumstantially, 
calling  to  remembrance  the  many  j^articulars  of 
their  care  for  the  relief  of  Ii-eland,  and  the  many 
instances  in  which  the  king  had  hindered  it.' 

Charles  flattered  himself  that,  if  he  could  only 
obtain  possession  of  H\dl,  he  might  soon  be  lui- 
disputed  master  of  all  the  north.  A  secret  cor- 
respondence was  opened  with  Sir  John  Hotham, 
who  so  far  departed  from  his  former  line  of  con- 
duct as  to  allow  the  royalists  to  entertain  hopes 
that  he  would  betray  the  parliament  and  deliver 
up  that  important  town.  The  king  posted  Lord 
Lindsay  at  Beverley,  with  3000  foot  and  1000 
horse,  to  carry  the  place  by  siege,  if  Hotham 
should  not  keep  his  engagement;  and  in  the 
meantime  he  himself  visited  other  points;  "and, 
within  three  weeks,  both  in  his  own  person  and 
by  his  messengers,  with  speeches,  proclamations^ 
and  declarations,  he  advanced  his  business  in  a 
wonderful  manner.  At  Newark  he  made  a  speech 
to  the  gentry  of  Nottinghamshire  in  a  loving  and 
winning  way,  commending  their  affections  to- 
wards him ;  which  was  a  great  part  of  persuasion 
for  the  future,  coming  from  a  king  himself.  An- 
other speech  he  made  at  Lincoln  to  the  gentry  of 
that  county,  full  of  protestations  concerning  his 
good  intentions,  not  only  to  them,  but  to  the 
whole  kingdom,  the  laws  and  liberties  of  it."  * 
From  Lincoln  Charles  went  to  Leicester,  where 
the  Earl  of  Stamford  was  executing  the  pai'lia- 
ment's  ordinance  of  the  militia.  He  hoped  to  take 
the  earl  in  the  fact,  but  that  nobleman  fell  back 
upon  Northampton,  whither  Charles  durst  not 
follow  him;  for  Northampton  was  a  town  so  true 
to  the  parliament,  that  it  would  have  shut  its 
gates  against  the  king,  as  Hull  had  done.  The 
king,  however,  seized  that  noted  victim  of  Laud's 
barbarity.  Dr.  Bastwick,  who  had  taken  a  com- 
mission under  the  Earl  of  Stamford,  and  re- 
mained doing  his  duty  in  levying  men  when  his 
general  beat  a  reti'eat.  Charles  would  have  had 
him  instantly  indicted  of  high  ti-eason  at  the  as- 
sizes then  sitting,  but  the  judge  entreated  his 
majesty  not  to  put  a  matter  of  so  great  moment 
upon  one  single  judge,  but  to  cause  the  law  in 
that  case  to  be  declared  by  all  the  twelve  judges. 
The  latter  course,  he  said,  might  do  his  majesty 
good,  whereas  the  publishing  of  his  particular 
opinion  could  only  destroy  himself,  and  nothing 
advance  his  majesty's  service.  This"  judge  also 
expressed  his  doubts  whether  any  jury  suddenly 
summoned  at  that  moment  would  have  courao;e 
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to  find  the  bill;  and  npontliis  suggestion  Charles 
gave  up  the  idea  of  hanging,  drawing,  and  quar- 
tering the  doctor,  who  had  already  been  scoui'ged, 
pilloried,  mutilated,  and  branded  by  Laud.  There 


be  engaged  against  their  neighbours,  and  horse 
and  foot  fled  as  fast  as  they  could  to  Beverley. 
Sir  John  Meldi'um  followed  in  their  wake,  killed 
two,  took  thu-ty  prisoners,  and  carried  some  ira- 


is  a  great  deal  in  this  little  transaction  to  show  |  portant  magazines  which  the  king  had  placed 
that  the  character  of  the  king  had  undergone  no  j  between  Beverley  and   Hull,  where   again  the 


change.  The  night  before  his  leaving  Leicester, 
the  judge  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  county,  in- 
cluding even  those  that  were  most  loyal,  waited 
upon  him  with  a  request  that  he  would  liberate 
the  prisoner,  or  suffer  the  judge  to  do  so  upon  his 
habeas  corpus.  Charles  told  them  "he  would 
think  of  it  till  the  next  morning;"  and  in  the 
meanwhile  he  directed  a  messenger  of  the  cham- 


train-bands  and  other  Yorkshiremen,  bearing  no 
great  affection  to  that  war,  ran  away  and  left 
their  arms  behind  them.  The  king  now  called  a 
council  of  war,  wherein  it  was  resolved  to  bi-eak 
up  the  siege  of  Hull  and  march  away.  JMeldrum, 
that  fiery  Scot,  got  back  to  Hull  with  a  good 
prize  in  ammunition  and  arms ;  but  the  elder 
Hotham,  who  was  still  wavering,  and  who  evi- 


ber  very  early,  with  such  assistance  as  the  sheriff  :  dently  wished  to  keep  well  with  botlv  parties, 


should  give,  to  cany  Bastwick  away  to  Notting- 
ham, and  by  the  help  of  the  sheriff  there,  to  the 
jail  at  York,  all  which  was  executed  accordingly 
with  expedition  and  secrecy,  for  fear  of  a  rescue.' 
Returning  to  Beverley,  Charles  received  a  let- 
ter from  Lord  Digby,  who  had  returned  from  the 
Continent  in  disguise,  and  smuggled  himself  into 
Hull,  where  he  had  voluntarily  discovered  him- 
self to  the  governor  for  the  purpose  of  tampering 
with  him.     But  now  Digby,  the  daring  and  rest- 


safely  dismissed  to  the  king  the  Lord  Digly  and 
that  other  active  sei'vant  of  royalty,  John  Ash- 
burnham.^  Chai'les  dismissed  the  train-bands, 
and  returned  to  York,  in  much  less  credit  than 
when  he  came  from  thence.  But  his  spirits  were 
revived  by  the  news  "that  so  notable  a  jjlace  as 
Portsmouth  had  declared  for  him,  .  .  .  and  that 
so  good  an  officer  as  Goring  was  returned  to  his 
duty,  and  in  possession  of  that  town."  Here- 
upon he  published  a  declaration,  in  which  he 


less  head  of  the  queen's  faction,  informed  Charles  '  recapitulated  all  the  insolent  and  rebellious  ac- 
that  he  found  Hotham  much  shaken  in  hia  re-  tions  of  the  two  houses,  forbidding  all  his  sub- 
solution  of  delivering  Hull— seeing,  as  Sir  John  '  jects  to  yield  any  obedience  to  what  wivs  no  longer 
said,  that  his  officers  were  of  a  temper  not  to  be  |  a  parliament,  but  a  cabal  and  faction.  And  at 
relied  upon,  and  his  own  son,  the  younger  Ho-  !  the  same  time  he  issued  his  proclamation  requir- 
tham,  was  grown  jealous  of 
some  design,  and  was  counter- 
working it.  Presently  after 
this  information,  the  king's 
army,  not  confident  of  carry- 
ing the  town  by  open  force,  and 
no  longer  counting  on  the  trea- 
chery of  the  governor,  had  re- 
course to  another  jilot ;  and, 
knowing  some  men  within  the 
walls  fit  for  their  purpose,  they 
arranged  that  Hull  should  be 
set  on  fire  in  four  several  pla- 
ces, and  that,  Avhile  the  parlia- 
ment soldiers  and  inhabitants 
were  busied  in  quenching  the 
flames,  2000  men  should  as.sault 
the  walls.  The  signal  to  those 
within  the  town,  was  to  be  a 
fire  lit  in  the  night  on  Beverley  ^linster;  but  the 
])lot  was  discovered  by  one  of  the  instruments,  and 
it  so  provoked  the  townsmen  of  Hull  that  the 
walls  could  not  contain  them;  but  500  of  them, 
conducted  by  Sir  John  ^leldrum,  made  a  sortie, 
and  fell  fiercely  upon  the  lieleaguerers.  The  king's 
soldiers  seemed  inclined  to  fight  bravely,  but  the 
train-bands  of  that  county  were  not  forward  to  \  the  top  of  the  castle-hill,  Varney,  the  knight- 


KoTTiSGHAM  Castle. — From  a  drawing  by  P.  Sandby. 


ing  all  men  that  could  bear  arms  to  repair  to  him 
at  Nottingham  by  the  2oth  of  August. 

"According  to  the  proclamation,"  proceeds  the 
noble  historian,  "upon  the  2oth  day  of  Augu.st,the 
standard  was  erected  about  six  of  the  clock  in  the 
evening  of  a  very  stormy  and  tempestuous  day. 
The  king  himself,   with   a   small  train,  rode  to 


'  Clarendon,  Hist. 
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marshal,  who  was  standard  -  bearer,  carrying  the 
standard,  whicli  was  then  erected  in  that  place 
with  little  other  ceremony  than  the  sound  of 
drums  and  trumpets.  Melancholy  men  observed 
many  ill  presages  about  that  time.  There  was 
not  one  regiment  of  foot  yet  brought  thither,  so 
that  the  train-bands  which  the  sheriff  had  drawn 
together  were  all  the  strength  the  king  had  for 
his  person  and  the  guard  of  the  standard.  There 
appeared  no  conflux  of  men  in  obedience  to  the 
I^roclamation ;  the  arms  and  ammunition  were 
not  yet  come  from  York,  and  a  general  sadness 
covered  the  whole  town.  The  standard  was 
blown  down  the  same  night  it  had  been  set  uj),  by 
a  very  strong  and  unruly  wind,  and  could  not  be 
fixed  again  in  a  day  or  two,  till  the  tempest  was 
allayed.  This  was  the  melancholy  state  of  the 
king's  affairs  when  the  standard  was  set  up."' 

The  king's  dejection  of  spirits  was  increased  by 
the  failure  of  an  attempt  which  he  had  made  two 
or  three  days  before  ujion  the  town  of  Coventry. 
Learning  that  Hampden's  regiment  and  some 
other  corps  of  parliamentarians  were  marching, 
Ly  order  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  to  garrison  Coven- 
try, lie  had  struck  aside  in  that  direction  at  the 
head  of  his  cavalry,  amounting  to  about  800  men, 
not  doubting  that  he  should  secure  the  town, 
provided  only  he  could  arrive  before  the  parlia- 
mentarian foot.  But  the  people  of  Coventry, 
like  those  of  most  manufacturing  places,  loved 
their  parliament  and  their  Puritan  preachers; 
and,  though  he  did  arrive  first,  the  gates  were 
shut  in  his  face  and  some  shots  fired  from  the 
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■walls,  by  which  some  of  his  attendants  were 
wounded.  He  had  then  retired  to  Stoneleigh, 
near  Warwick,  to  pass  the  night  there;  and  in 
the  morning  he  had  seen  his  horse  in  an  open 
plain  decline  giving  combat  to  Hampden's  foot, 
and  retreat  before  them  without  making  a  single 


'  Clarendon,  Hist.  Bushworth  says  that  the  standard  was 
raised,  not  on  the  25th  of  August,  but  on  the  tiventy-sicond.  His 
account  differs  in  other  essentials. 


charge  for  the  honour  of  arms.  Discouraged, 
hopeless,  and  wavering,  the  royalists  at  Notting- 
ham proposed  the  king's  immediate  return  to 
York,  conceiving  that  not  even  his  person  was 
secure  at  Nottingham,  as  Essex  was  concentrat- 
ing his  forces  at  Northampton,  where  in  fact  that 
earl  soon  saw  himself  surrounded  by  an  army  of 
15,000  men,  composed  of  substantial  yeomen  and 
industrious  burghers,  tlie  inhabitants  of  trading 
and  manufacturing  towns.  Charles  would  not 
hear  of  this  retreat ;  and  when  some  of  his  coun- 
cil urged  the  expediency  of  making  overtures  for 
an  accommodation  with  his  parliament,  he  was 
so  offended  at  the  advice,  that  he  declared  he 
would  never  yield  to  it,  and  hastily  broke  up  the 
council,  that  it  might  be  no  longer  urged.  The 
next  day,  however,  the  king  yielded  to  the  earnest- 
ness of  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  who  suggested 
to  his  majesty  that  if  the  parliament  should  re- 
fuse to  treat,  as  it  was  thought  they  would,  they 
would  render  themselves  odious  to  the  people, 
and  thus  dispose  men  to  serve  the  king.  It  was 
upon  this  plea  that  Charles  reluctantly  agreed  to 
send  the  Earls  of  Southampton  and  Dorset  and 
Sir  John  Culpeper  to  London,  on  the  third  day 
after  raising  the  standard  at  Nottingham.  Cul- 
peper was  very  obnoxious  in  the  capital,  for  he 
was  one  of  those  who  were  considered  as  rene- 
gades ;  but  all  three  of  the  king's  messengers 
were  watched  very  suspiciously,  and  all  the  an- 
swer they  could  get  was,  that  the  parliament 
would  enter  upon  no  negotiations  whatever  until 
the  king  should  have  taken  down  his  standard, 
and  called  in  those  proclamations  by 
which  he  had  declared  the  Earl  of  Essex 
and  his  adherents  to  be  traitors,  and 
had  put  tlie  two  houses  out  of  his  pro- 
tection, proclaiming  their  actions  to  be 
treasonable.  Another  message  was  sent 
from  the  king  to  the  two  houses:  but, 
on  every  ground,  it  was  now  hopeless 
to  think  of  a  peaceful  arrangement ; 
and  Charles's  nephew,  Prince  Rupert, 
who  had  at  last  arrived  in  England, 
insulted  all  the  royalists  that  still  ven- 
tured to  recommend  pacific  measures. 
This  rash  young  man,  who  was  instantly 
appointed  to  the  highest  connnand,  so 
excited  some  of  the  principal  officers 
with  indignation  at  the  thought  of  the 
overture  recently  made  to  parliament,  that  they 
were  well  nigh  offering  personal  violence  to  the 
members  of  the  council  who  had  recommended 
that  measure.  Rupert,  whom  the  English  people 
soon  learned  to  call  "Prince  Robber,"  was  accom- 
panied by  liis  younger  brother,  Prince  Maurice, 
and  both  "  showed  themselves  very  forward  and 
active."^     Prince  Rupert,  the  elder  brother,  and 
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the  more  furious  of  the  two,  w  ithiu  a  fortnight 
after  his  arrival  at  Nottingliam  took  the  command 
of  a  small  party  and  scoured  through  divers  coun- 
ties, hoping  to  roll  himself,  like  a  snow-ball,  into  a 
larger  bulk,  by  the  accession  of  recruits.    He  flew 


Trincf,  Rupert.— From  a  rare  print  by  T.  Bernard. 

rather  than  niarclied  through  parts  of  Notting- 
hamshire, Warwick.shire,  Leicestershire,  Worces- 
tershire, and  Cheshire,  not  so  much  inviting  tlie 
l)eoijle  l)y  fair  ])romises  and  kind  demeanour,  as 
compellii)g  them  l)y  extreme  rigour  to  take  his 
side.  It  was  upon  tliis  occasion,  that  the  Ger- 
man word  plunder,  was  first  used  in  England, 
and  adopted  into  the  national  language.  The 
proceedings  of  the  followers  of  Ru])ert  made  its 
meaning  sufficiently  intelligible. 

Charles  vainly  loitered  at  Nottingham,  few  or 
none  joining  his  standard,  or  seeming  likely  to 
do  so,  when  Essex  was  at  hand  with  such  a  sujie- 
rior  force.  About  the  middle  of  Se]>tember  lie 
began  to  move  towards  the  west  of  England, 
where  the  Marquis  of  Hertford  engaged  to  do 
great  things,  and  where  several  regiments  were 
actually  raised  for  his  service.  Essex  had  ten- 
dered to  him  the  parliament's  petition,  praying 
for  his  return  to  his  capital,  and  for  the  disband- 
ing of  his  army;  bnt  Charles  had  refused  to  re- 
ceive what  he  termed  the  insulting  message  of  a 
set  of  traitors.  On  his  march  westward  the  king 
did  not  act  like  the  fierce  Rupert,  but  in  a  gentler 
and  calmer  way.  Between  Stafford  and  Welling- 
ton he  halted  his  troojis,  and,  having  caused  his 
orders  of  the  day  to  be  read  at  the  head  of  each 
corps,  he  advanced  to  the  front,  and  told  the 
men  for  their  comfort,  that  they  should  meet  no 
enemies  but  traitors,  most  of  them  Brownists, 
Anabnptists,  or  Atlieists,  who  would  destroy  l:)Oth 


church  and  commonwealth.  He  then  made  one 
of  his  solemn  protestations,  imprecating  the  ven- 
geance of  Heaven  upon  himself  and  his  posterity 
if  his  intentions  were  not  solely  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  true  reformed  Protestant  religion 
established  in  the  Church  of  England,  the  laws 
and  liberties  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  just  privi- 
leges of  parliament.  He  had  already,  at  York, 
issued  a  proclamation  against  Papists,  forbidding 
the  resort  of  any  men  of  that  religion  to  his  caraji; 
and  yet  at  this  moment  he  was  surrounded  by 
Catholics,  and  on  his  way  to  meet  many  more. 
His  protestation  and  declaration  only  tended, 
therefore,  to  confirm  his  reputation  for  habitual 
falsehood  and  duplicity;  but  at  the  same  time  we 
cannot  pass  without  reprobation  the  religious  in- 
tolerance of  the  parliament  and  the  gi-eat  mass 
of  the  nation,  which  seemed  in  Charles's  eyes  to 
render  this  double  course  necessary.'  Clarendon 
intimates  that  this  conduct,  and  addresses  of  tliis 
kind,  had  a  wonderful  effect  in  increasing  the 
king's  party;  but  Charles  could  not  always  ad- 
here to  the  line  of  mildness  and  persuasion.  In 
part  of  his  march  he  courteously  summoned  the 
county  train-bands  to  attend  him  and  giiard  his 
royal  person;  and  when  they  were  met,  he  ex- 
pressed doubts  of  their  loyalty,  forcibly  disarmed 
them,  gave  their  arms  to  others,  and  sent  them 
away.  Besides,  he  levied  conti'ibutions,  or,  to 
use  the  quaint  language  of  a  contenijjorary,  "he 
got  good  sums  of  money,  which,  not  without  some 
constraint,  he  borrowed  from  them."  On  the 
20th  of  September  he  reached  Shrewsbury,  where 
he  was  cordially  received.  With  fresh  protesta- 
tions on  his  lij)s  that  he  would  never  sufl'er  an 
army  of  Papists  to  be  raised,  he  wrote  away  to 
the  Earl  of  Newcastle  in  the  north,  bidding  him 
raise  as  many  men  a-s  he  could  without  any  re- 
gard to  their  religion;*  and  at  this  moment,  or 
a  little  later,  he  sent  over  to  Ireland  for  Anglo- 
Iri.sh  troops,  or  for  troops  of  native  Catholics. 
Considerable  quantities  of  plate  were  brought  in, 
both  voluntarily  and  by  force;  and  a  mint  hav- 
ing been  erected,  money  w;us  struck  with  great 
rapidity.  The  Catholics  of  Shropshire  and  Staf- 
fordshire advanced  the  king  i.oO()0  in  cash;  a 
country  gentleman  paid  him  .£()()()()  for  the  title 
of  baron;  and  a  few  sums  were  secretly  remitted 
by  his  partizans  in  London. 

In  the  meantime  the  Earl  of  Essex,  having  se- 
cured the  country  round  Northampton,  put  a 
good  garrison  into  Coventry,  and  taking  posses- 
sion of  Warwick,  struck  off  to  the  west,  in  order 
to  throw  himself  between  the  king  and  the  caj)!- 
tal,  and  get  possession  of  the  important  city  of 
Worcester.  Prince  Rupert  and  a  detaobment  of 
the  parliamentarians  had  a  struggle  for  the  jh>s- 
session  of  Worcester,  before  Essex,  whose  move- 
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nients  were  generally  slow  and  foi'mal,  could  come 
np.  Colonel  Sandys,  a  gallant  officer,  fell  in 
charging  Rnpei-t  up  a  narrow  lane,  but  in  the  end 
the  prince  was  driven  from  the  town  and  across 
the  bridge,  leaving  twenty  dead  and  thirty  pri- 
soners behind  him.  Essex  appeared  almost  im- 
mediately after  this  fight,  and  took  an  assured 
possession  of  Worcester;  Prince  Enpert  rode 
back  to  the  king.  For  three  weeks  Essex  lay  at 
Worcester  doing  nothing.  Encouraged  by  this 
strange  inaction,  and  by  his  own  great  accession 
of  men,  arms,  and  money,  Charles  quitted  Shrews- 
bury on  the  20th  of  October,  with  the  intention 
of  turning  Essex's  army,  and  marching  straight 
upon  London  by  Wolverhampton,  Birmingham, 
a,nd  Kenilworth.  Essex,  it  appears,  was  wholly 
ignorant  of  his  movements  till  the  king  had  got 
behind  him ;  but  he  then  followed  with  some 
alacrity,  and  entered  the  villnge  of  Keinton,  in 
Warwickshire,  on  the  22d,the  same  evening  that 
the  royalists  halted  at  Edgehill,  a  very  little  in 
advance.  Charles,  by  the  advice  of  a  council  of 
war,  resolved  to  turn  round  and  face  his  pursu- 
ers, who,  in  their  late  and  sudden  movement,  had 
left  whole  regiments  behind  them. 

On  the  following  morning,  Sunday,  the  23d  of 
October,  when  Essex  looked  towards  Edgehill, 
lie  saw  that  the  royalists  had  not  retreated,  but 
were  there  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle.  He  ]3re- 
sently  arranged  his  own  forces,  placing  the  best 
of  his  field-pieces  upon  his  right  wing,  guarded 
by  two  regiments  of  foot  and  some  horse.  But 
the  parliamentarians  liked  not  to  charge  the 
royalists  vip  hill,  and  the  royalists  seemed  deter- 
mined not  to  quit  their  advantageous  position. 
It  might  well  be,  too,  that  other  considerations, 
apart  from  merely  military  ones,  imposed  a  long 
and  solemn  pause.  But  whatever  were  the  causes 
of  the  delay,  it  is  certain  that  the  two  armies 
spent  many  hours  in  gazing  at  each  other — long 
hours  infinitely  more  ti-ying  than  the  heat  and 
hurry  of  actual  combat  to  the  spirits  of  men,  par- 
ticularly to  men  newly,  and  for  the  far  greater 
part  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  under  arms. 
Charles  was  on  the  field  in  complete  armour.  He 
had  retained  to  himself  the  title  of  generalissimo, 
naming  the  Earl  of  Lindsay  (a  brave  and  expe- 
rienced old  soldier,  who  in  former  times  had  been 
the  comi-ade  of  Essex  in  the  foreign  wars),  chief 
general  under  him;  but  Lindsay,  disgu.sted  with 
the  petulance  and  impertinence  of  Prince  Rupert, 
regarded  himself  as  only  a  nominal  chief,  and 
took  his  place,  pike  in  hand,  at  the  head  of  his 
own  regiment.  Sir  Jacob  Astley  was  major-ge- 
neral under  the  Earl  of  Lindsay.  Prince  Rupert 
commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  horse,  and 
Lord  Wilmot  the  left,  and  two  reserves  of  horse 
were  commanded,  the  one  by  Lord  Digby,  and 
the  other  by  Sir  John  Byron.     The  royalists  ex- 


ceeded the  parliamentai'ians  in  total  number  and 
in  horse,  but  Essex  had  the  better  train  of  artil- 
lery. Pike  in  hand,  Essex  advanced  into  the 
broad  plain  at  the  foot  of  Edgehill,  called  the 
Vale  of  the  Red  Horse — "a  name,"  says  May, 
"suitable  to  the  colour  which  that  day  was  to 
bestow  upon  it — for  there  happened  the  greatest 
part  of  the  encounter."  At  last  about  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  the  Earl  of  Essex  commanded 
his  artilleiy  to  fire  upon  the  enemy.  The  roy- 
alists presently  rejjlied  with  their  cannon,  and 
"  the  great  shot  was  exchanged  for  the  space  of 
an  hour  or  thereabout."  Then  the  royalists  be- 
gan to  descend  the  hill,  and  their  main  body  of 
foot  surrounding  the  king's  standard,  advanced 
within  musket-shot.  The  parliamentarians  made 
a  charge  to  break  them  and  seize  the  standard, 
but  they  were  repulsed.  Then  Prince  Rupert 
Avith  his  cavalry  charged  the  left  wing  of  the 
parliamentarians,  broke  it,  and  pursued  it  as  far 
as  the  village  of  Keinton,  where  his  men  took  to 
plundering  instead  of  thinking  of  the  main  body 
which  they  had  left.  Thovigh  their  left  wing 
was  thus  broken,  the  right  wing  of  the  parlia- 
mentarians was  intact,  and  a  charge  from  that 
quarter,  under  Sir  William  Balfour,  was  so  suc- 
cessful, that  the  king's  artillerymen  were  driven 
from  their  guns,  and  several  of  the  cannon  spiked. 
After  this  brilliant  charge,  Sir  William  Balfour 
fell  back  upon  the  main  body,  whence  the  Earl 
of  Essex  advanced  two  regiments  of  foot  to  attack 
the  mass  of  infantry  which  surrounded  the  royal 
standard.  This  body  of  royalists  stood  firm, 
and  fought  most  gallantly;  but  presently  Bal- 
four came  up  with  his  horse,  turned  them,  and 
attacked  them  in  the  rear,  while  some  other 
squadrons  of  parliamentarians  threatened  them 
in  flank;  and  then  the  royalists  broke  and  ran 
back  towards  the  hill.  The  Earl  of  Lindsay,  the 
nominal  general -in -chief  under  the  king,  was 
mortally  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  The  ])ar- 
lianientarians  took  many  colours,  and  Lieutenant 
Middleton  seized  the  royal  standard  and  car- 
ried it  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  who  delivered  it  to 
his  secretary,  Mr.  Chambers,  who  suifered  it  to 
be  taken  from  him,  and  so  "privately  conveyed 
away."  The  royalists,  however,  rallied  on  the 
hill  top,  and  kept  up  a  fire  till  nfghtfall.  Ru- 
pert returned  with  his  sword  red  with  English 
blood,  with  his  horses  loaded  with  plunder;  but 
he  found  the  king's  left  wing  broken,  and  the 
centre  in  the  greatest  confusion,  nor  could  he 
recover  his  position  on  the  right  wing  without 
sustaining  a  terrible  charge  from  the  parliamen- 
tarian horse,  led  on  by  Sir  Philip   Stapleton.' 


'  Both  parties  agree  in  opinion  as  to  Prince  Rupert's  headlong 
rashness.  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  who  was  in  the  battle,  says, 
that  tlie  cavalry  piu'sued  tlie  chase  contrary  to  all  discipline  of 
war,  and  left  the  king  and  his  foot  so  alone,  that  it  gave  Essex 
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Essex  retained  possession  of  the  ground  wliich 
his  enemies  had  chosen  to  fight  upon — the  Vale 
of  the  Red  Horse — during  the  night ;  but  the 
royalists  did  not  move  from  the  top  of  the  hill, 
where  they  made  great  fires  all  the  night  long. 
Great  military  faults  had  been  committed  on 
both  sides,  but  there  was  certainly  no  deficiency 
of  courage  on  either.  The  substantial  yeomen, 
the  burghers,  the  artisans,  were  new  at  the  bloody 
game;  but  in  this  first  great  encounter  they  taught 
tlie  Cavaliers  to  respect  the  valour  of  the  "thim- 
ble and  bodkin"  army.  There  is  a  great  variety 
of  statements  as  to  the  actual  number  of  the 
slain ;  but  taking  a  medium  calculation,  it  ap- 
])ears  that  4000  men  lay  dead  that  night  in  the 
Vale  of  the  Red  Horse.  The  loss  of  the  royalists 
was  gi-eater  than  that  of  the  ])arliamentarians,and 
Charles  lost  many  distinguished  officers,  while 
Essex  lost  only  two  colonels,  the  Lord  St.  John 
and  Colonel  Walton. 

On  the  following  morning  the  pai'liamenta- 
rians  were  reinforced  by  three  regiments  com- 
manded by  Hampden,  Denzil  Holiis,  and  Lord 
"VVilloughby.  Leaving  some  troops  on  the  hill- 
top to  mask  their  retreat,  the  royalists  began  to 
move  off  as  fast  as  they  could.  Hampden,  Hol- 
iis, Stapletou,  and  other  members  of  parliament 
commanding  militia  regiments,  urged  Essex  to 
follow  up  the  king  and  I'cnew  the  battle;  but  the 
military  men  by  profession — the  officers  who  had 
served  in  regular  wars  on  the  Continent — thought 
tliat  enough  had  been  done  by  an  army  of  re- 
cruits, and  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  accustom 
the  men  by  degrees  to  warfare,  and  not  to  ri.sk 
everything  at  once.  The  king  marched  to  Ban- 
bury, and  summoned  it ;  and  though  about  1000 
parliamentarians  were  in  the  town,  they  surren- 
dered to  him  apparently  without  a  blow. ' 

Charles  then  proceeded  to  Oxford,  where  he 
was  welcomed  by  the  university,  which  was  en- 
thusiastically loyal  from  the  beginning.  "Then, 
too,  nlany  of  the  greatest  gentlemen  of  divei-s 
counties  began  to  consider  the  king  as  one  that 
in  possibility  might  ])rove  a  conqueror,  and  many 
of  those  who  before  had  stootl  at  gaze  as  neutral,  in 
liope  that  one  quick  blow  might  clear  the  doubt, 
and  save  them  the  danger  of  declaring  them- 
selves, came  in  readily  and  adhei-ed  to  that  side 
where  there  seemed  to  be  least  fears  and  greatest 
hopes."-  The  Cavaliers  that  flocked  to  Oxford 
were  generally  well  mounted,  and  this  allowed 
Charles  greatly  to  reinforce  the  cavalry  under 
his  nephew.  Issuing  from  Oxford,  Prince  Ru- 
pert scoured  the  country,  visited  Abingdon,  Hen- 
ley, and  other  towns,  and  returned  with  great 


a  title  to  the  victory  of  that  day ;  which  might  have  been  his 
last  d.ay,  if  they  had  done  their  parts  and  stood  their  ground. 

'  May;    U'hiidock ;   Rufhworth ;   Ludloic ;    Wamcich. 

*  May. 


booty.  Within  a  few  days  he  made  still  nearer 
approaches  towards  Loudon,  penetrating  as  far 
as  Staines  and  Egham.  The  parliament  and 
the  city  of  London  were  thrown  into  consterna- 
tion, but  they  provided  with  spirit  for  their  de- 
fence. Trenches  were  dug,  and  ramparts  thrown 
up  round  the  capital ;  seamen  were  embarked  in 
boats  and  small  vessels,  and  sent  up  the  rivei'; 
forces  were  detached  to  possess  and  fortify  Wind- 
sor Castle.  The  train-bands  of  London,  Middle- 
sex, and  Surrey  were  concentrated,  and  kept  con- 
tinually mider  arms.  Associations  of  counties 
for  mutual  defence  had  already  been  allowed  and 
recommended  by  the  two  houses,  and  those  bonds 
were  now  drawn  closer  at  the  appi'oach  of  dan- 
ger. In  the  eastern  counties  the  association,  wdiich 
had  been  mainly  organized  and  directed  by  Oli- 
ver Cromwell,  was  exceedingly  formidable.  The 
parliament,  taking  notice  that  the  king  had,  by 
a  formal  commission,  empowered  Sir  AVilliam 
Gerrard,  Sir  Cecil  TralTord,  and  other  Popisli 
gentlemen,  to  take  arms  with  tlieir  tenants  and 
servants,  resolved  to  strengthen  themselves  by 
the  Presbyterian  interest,  and  applied  to  the 
Scots  for  immediate  assistance.  Very  varying 
news  blew  hot  and  cold  among  the  Londoners : 
but  at  last,  the  Earl  of  Essex  reached  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  with  his  army  in  good  con- 
dition and  disposition  ;  and  quartering  his  men 
about  Acton,  he  himself  (on  the  7th  of  November) 
rode  into  Westminster  to  give  the  ])arliament  an 
account  of  his  campaign.  It  was  clear  to  most 
men  that  Essex  had  been  far  from  doing  the  best 
that  might  have  been  done,  but  the  two  houses 
wisely  welcomed  him,  voted  liim  thanks,  and 
presented  him  with  a  gift  of  £5000,  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  liis  care,  pains,  and  valour. 

The  earl  had  scarcely  arrived  in  the  cajiital 
when  the  king,  quitting  Oxford,  marched  upon 
Reading.  ^Ir.  Henry  Martin,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  in  the  House  of  Commons,  com- 
manded at  this  town  ;  but,  considering  the  ])lace 
untenable  with  the  forces  he  had  with  him,  he 
evacuated  it  at  the  king's  approach,  and  foil  back 
upon  London.  Charles  then  advanced  to  Coin- 
brook,  where  he  was  met  by  the  Earl  of  North- 
umberland and  three  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  presented  a  petition  for  an  ac- 
commodation. Charles  seemed  to  receive  their 
address  with  great  willingness,  and  he  returned 
them  a  fair  and  smooth  answer,  calling  God  tr) 
witness  that  he  was  tenderly  compassionate  of 
his  bleeding  people,  and  so  desirous  of  nothing 
as  for  a  speedy  peace.  The  deputation,  well 
pleased,  returned  to  the  ]iarliament,  where  the 
king's  gracious  answer  was  rea<l  to  both  houses. 
Thereupon  the  Earl  of  Essex  rose,  and  asked 
whether  he  was  now  to  pursue  or  susjiend  hos- 
tilities ?     Pai'liament  ordered  the  earl  to  suspend 
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them,  and  despatched  Sir  Peter  Killigrew  to  re- 
quire alike  cessation  on  tlie  part  of  the  royalists, 
not  having,  however,  the  smallest  doubt  that 
Charles  would  consider  himself  bound  by  his  en- 
tertaining their  propositions  of  an  accommoda- 
tion, and  by  his  gracious  message  of  the  preced- 
ing evening,  to  remain  in  a  state  of  truce.  But 
Killigrew  was  scarcely  gone  when  the  loud  I'oar 
of  cannon  was  heard  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
Earl  of  Essex  rushed  out  of  the  house,  mounted 
his  horse,  and  galloped  across  the  jiarks  in  the 
direction  of  the  ominous  sound.  As  he  approached 
Brentford  the  earl  learned,  to  his  astonishment, 
the  trick  which  had  l^een  played.  Prince  Ru- 
pert, closely  followed  by  the  king  in  person  and 
by  the  whole  royal  army,  taking  advantage  of  a 
dense  November  fog,  had  advanced  and  fallen 
unexpectedly  upon  Brentford,  which  was  occu- 
pied by  a  broken  regiment  of  Colonel  Hollis's, 
"  but  stout  men  all,  who  had  before  done  good 
service  at  Edgehill."  The  royalists  fancied  they 
should  cut  their  way  through  Brentford  with- 
out any  difficulty,  get  on  to  Hammersmith,  where 
the  parliament's  train  of  artillery  lay,  and  then 
perha])S  take  London  by  sudden  night  assault. 
But  Hollis's  men  opposed  their  passage  and  stop- 
ped their  march  so  long  at  Brentford,  that  the 
gallant  regiments  of  Hampden  and  Lord  Brooke 
had  time  to  come  up.  These  three  regiments,  not 
"without  great  loss,  completely  barred  the  road; 
and,  Avhen  Essex,  who  had  gathered  a  consider- 
able force  of  horse  as  he  rode  along,  came  to  the 
spot,  he  found  that  the  royalists  had  given  over 
the  attack,  and  were  lying  quietly  on  the  wes- 
tern side  of  Brentford.  Charles  had  kept  him- 
self safe  at  Hounslow,  and  there  he  lay  that 
night.  "All  that  night,"  says  May,  "the  city  of 
London  poured  out  men  towards  Brentford,  who 
every  hour  marched  thither ;  and  all  the  lords 
and  gentlemen  that  belonged  to  the  parliament 
army  were  there  ready  by  Sunday  morning,  the 
14th  of  November."  The  city  bands  had  marched 
forth  cheerfully  under  the  command  of  Major- 
general  Skippon,  who  enjoyed  the  entire  confi- 
dence of  parliament  and  the  extraordinary  favour 
of  the  Londoners.'  Essex  found  himself  in  the 
course  of  this  Sunday  at  the  head  of  24,000  men, 
who  were  drawn  uj)  in  battle  array  on  Turnham- 
green."  Hampden,  with  his  brave  men  of  Buck- 
inghamshire, began  to  make  a  detour  with  the 


'  Skippon  was  a  character.  He  was  accustomed  to  make  very 
short,  pithy,  and  homely  speeches  to  the  train-bands  and  Cock- 
ney troops,  the  most  zealous  of  which  were,  of  course,  all  Puri- 
tans. On  this  occasion  Whitelock  tells  us  his  speech  was  to 
tliis  effect:  —  "Come,  my  boys,  my  brave  boys,  let  us  pray 
heartily,  and  fight  heartily.  I  will  run  the  same  fortunes  and 
hazards  with  you.  Remember  the  cau.se  is  for  God,  and  for  tlie 
defence  of  yourselves,  your  wives,  and  children.  Come,  my 
honest,  brave  boys,  pray  heartily,  and  fight  heartily,  and  God 
will  bless  us"  "Thus,"  continues  Whitelock,  "he  went  all 
along  with  the  soldiers,  talking  to  them,  sometimes  with  one 


intention  of  falling  upon  the  king's  rear,  while  tlie 
rest  of  the  parliamentarians  should  attack  him 
in  front  and  turn  his  flanks;  but  they  had  scarcely 
marched  a  mile,  when  Sir  John  Merrick,  Essex's 
major-general,  galloped  after  them,  and  told 
them  that  the  general  had  changed  his  mind  as 
to  dividing  his  forces?,  and  ordered  them  back. 
Hampden  and  his  green  coats,  exceedingly  troub- 
led, fell  back  accordingly.  And  thus,  leaving 
the  king's  I'ear  unencumbered,  the  parliamenta- 
rians stood  at  gaze,  facing  the  royalists,  but  doing 
nothing.  At  last  it  was  consulted  whether  the 
jiarliament  army  should  not  advance  and  fall 
upon  the  king's  forces,  as  was  advised  by  most 
of  the  mend)ers  of  parliament  and  gentlemen 
who  were  officers,  "  but  the  soldiers  of  fortune, 
who  lov'e  long  campaigns  as  physicians  love  long 
diseases,"  were  altogether  against  it ;  and  while 
they  were  consulting,  Charles  drew  off  his  car- 
riages and  ordnance.  Upon  this  there  was  an- 
other consultation,  whether  the  parliamentarians 
should  pursue.  Again  Hampden,  Hollis,  all  tl>e 
members  of  parliament,  all  the  gentlemen  who 
had  become  soldiers  only  for  their  princijjles, 
were  for  the  bolder  course,  and  all  the  old  sol- 
diers of  fortune,  the  men  who  had  made  war  their 
regular  trade  and  profession,  were  against  it. 
Charles,  scarcely  crediting  his  good  luck,  got  safe 
to  Kingston,  and  cro.ssed  the  bridge  there  with- 
out opposition,  and  without  ammunition  enough 
in  his  own  army  to  have  lasted  a  quarter  of  an 
hour. ' 

The  parliament,  indignant,  voted  that  they 
would  never  again  have  any  treaty  or  truce  with 
the  king;  yet  at  the  oj^ening  of  the  following 
year  (1643)  they  entei'tained  more  pacific  notions, 
and  in  the  month  of  March  they  begun  a  hope- 
less treaty  at  Oxford,  where  Charles  was  lying  in 
great  strength.  Their  principal  demand  was  that 
the  king  should  disband  his  army,  and  return 
to  his  capital  and  parliament,  leaving  delin- 
quents to  trial,  and  Papists  to  be  disarmed  ;  that 
he  should  pass  a  bill  for  abolishing  bishops,  .and 
such  other  bills  as  should  be  jjresented  for  refor- 
mation. 

When  the  negotiations  had  been  wire-drawn 
through  several  weeks  they  ended  in  nothing. 
They  had  never  interrupted  the  progress  of  hos- 
tilities; and  the  warlike  operations  in  the  inter- 
val had,  on  the  whole,  been  favourable  to  the 
parliamentarians.  Reading  was  taken  by  the 
Earl  of  Essex.  Then  Hampden,  ever  the  proposer 
or  advocate  of  bold  measures,  recommended  the 
immediate  investing  of  Oxford,  hoping  to  finish 
the  war  at  once  by  the  capture  of  Charles  and 


company,  sometimes  to  another ;  and  the  soldiers  seemed  to  be 
more  taken  with  it  than  with  a  set  formal  oration." 

2  WMIdocl: 
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his  court.  Clarendon  confesses  that,  if  this  mea- 
sure had  been  adopted,  it  could  scarcely  have 
failed  of  success;  but  again  the  Earl  of  Essex 
objected,  and  consulted  his  professional  officers, 
who  agreed  in  representing  the  enterprize  as  too 
hazardous.  The  king,  who  had  already  delibe- 
rated respecting  a- retreat  into  the  north,  took 
fresh  courage. 

The  queen  had  arrived  in  Burlington  Bay, 
where  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  met  her  with  his 
army  to  conduct  her  to  York.  She  remained  four 
months  in  Yorkshire,  strengthening  and  inspirit- 
ing tlie  i-oyalist  party.  Again  overtures  were 
made  to  Sir  John  Hotham  in  Hull;  and  the  Earl 
of  Newcastle  was  so  considerably  reinforced,  that 
Lord  Fairfax,  the  general  for  j^xrliament  in  the 
north,  could  scarcely  make  head  against  him.  A 
fierce  war  of  outposts  ensued  between  the.se  two 
commanders;  and  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  then  a 
young  man  and  general  of  the  horse  to  his  father, 
began  to  acquire  in  this  service  that  military  skill 
and  exjierience  which  subsequently  rendered  him 
one  of  the  best  officers  in  England.  By  the  month 
of  May  Henrietta  Maria  %va.s  enabled  to  send  arms 
and  ammiinition  to  lier  husband  at  Oxford,  who 
had  for  some  time  been  lying  inactive  for  want 
of  giin])C)\vder.  Charles  then  ])re[)ared  to  act, 
but,  that  he  might  commence  a  sanguinary  cam- 
paign with  peaceful  professions,  he  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  parliament  to  speak  again  of  accom- 
modation. The  lords,  or  that  minority  of  them 
which  remained  in  Loudon,  received  his  message 
with  respect ;  the  commons  threw  his  messenger 
into  prison  and  then  impeached  the  queen  of 
high  treason.  Pym  carried  up  the  impeachment 
to  the  lo)-ds,  "  wliere  it  stuck  many  montlis." 
About  this  time  a  consjni-acy  wa.s  discovered, 
headed  by  Waller  the  poet,  wlio  luul  been  for 
.some  time  in  secret  communication  with  Lord 
Falkland,  now  the  king's  secreUiry.  The  main 
objects  of  it  were  to  seize  the  persons  of  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  de- 
liver up  the  city  of  London  to  Charles.  A  jury 
in  Guildhall  found  a  verdict  of  guilty  against  all 
the  ])risoners.  Challoner,  and  Tomkins,  who  was 
brother-in-law  to  Waller,  were  hanged ;  three 
others  were  reprieved  and  eventually  saved  by 
the  mercy  of  parliament;  and  Waller,  the  chief 
of  the  conspiracy,  after  a  year's  imprisonment  in 
the  Tower,  wa.s,  upon  payment  of  .£10,000,  "re- 
leased to  go  travel  abroad."' 

About  the  same  time,  in  the  busy  monlli  of 
May,  the  commons  unanimously  took  a  solemn 
vow  never  to  consent  to  lay  down  their  arms  so 
long  as  the  Pai)ists  in  open  war  against  the  parlia- 
ment shovdd  be  protected  fi'om  the  justice  thereof, 
miule  a  new  gi-eat  seal,  and  j)!issed  the  act  for  an 
assembly  of  divines  to  settle  religion.     Commis- 


sioners were  appointed  to  execute  the  office  of 
lord-keeper,  and  the  first  day  that  the  seal  was 
brought  into  play,  which  was  not  until  several 
months  after,  no  fewer  than  500  writs  were  passed 
under  it.  An  important  plot  had  also  been  dis- 
co vei'ed  at  Bi'istol,  where  Robert  Yeomans,  late 
sheriff,  William  Yeomans,  his  brother,  and  some 
other  royalists,  had  engaged  to  deliver  that  city 
to  the  king's  forces  under  the  command  of  Prince 
Rupert.  Colonel  Fiennes,  the  govenior,  son  of 
the  Lord  Say  and  Sele,  discovered  this  plot  in 
good  time,  apprehended  the  conspirators,  and 
brouglit  them  to  trial  before  a  council  of  war, 
which  condemned  four  o/  them  to  the  gallows. 
The  king  interfered  to  save  their  lives,  telling 
the  govei'iior  of  Bristol  that  if  he  presumed  to 
execute  any  of  them  he  (the  king)  would  do  the 
same  by  four  prisoners  taken  in  rebellion  and 
now  at  York.  Governor  Fiennes  replied,  that 
the  laws  of  nature  among  all  men,  and  the  laws 
of  arms  among  soldiers,  made  a  difference  be- 
tween open  enemies  and  secret  spies  and  conspi- 
rators. Fiennes  also  threatened  to  retaliate  upon 
royalist  prisoners  in  his  hands.-  The  king  or- 
dered the  mayor  of  Bristol  to  hinder  the  mur- 
der of  his  loyal  subjects,  but  Fiennes  forthwith 
hanged  Robert  Yeomans,  the  chief  conspirator, 
and  one  George  Bourchier.  Luckily  the  king  did 
not  retaliate  as  he  had  threatened.  But  before 
this  coiTespondence  took  ])lace,  Cliarles  had  been 
obliged  to  acknowledge  the  laws  of  war,  and  to 
treat  his  prisoners  not  as  captured  rebels,  but  as 
soldiers  fighting  with  a  sufficient  commission. 

By  means  of  the  supplies  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  queen,  Charles  wms  enabled  to 
renew  active  operations;  and  Prince  Rupert  and 
the  cavalry  during  the  month  of  June  swej)t  the 
whole  country  between  Oxford  and  I5ath  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other,  where  Essex's  lines  were 
too  much  extended,  broke  througli  and  jullagcd 
in  Berk.shire  and  in  Buekingham.shire.  At  this 
time  Colonel  Hurry,  or  Unie,  one  of  the  lord- 
general's  soldiers  of  fortune,  deserted  to  the  king, 
and  informed  Prince  Ruj)ert  that  two  parliament 
regiments,  detached  and  open  to  attack,  lay  at 
Wycombe.  The  jjrince  resolved  ujion  a  night 
attack.  On  Saturday,  the  17th  of  June,  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  his  trum]>ets  sounded 
through  the  streets  of  Oxford  to  boot  and  s;id- 
dle;  and  in  less  tlian  lialf  an  hour  his  cavalry 
crossed  over  Magdalen  bridge,  and,  being  joined 
by  some  infantry,  inished  on  rai)iilly  towards  tlie 
parliament  country.  They  were  2OO0  men,  but 
they  were  allowed  to  pa.ss  within  two  or  three 
miles  of  Thame,  where  Essex  now  lay  with  the 
main  body  of  the  parliament  army,  without  inter- 
ruption or  challenge.  They  ci'ossed  the  Cherwell 
at  Chiselhampton  bridge,  and,  stealing  through 
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tlie  woodlands  about  Stokenclinrcli,  tliey  got  to 
the  quiet  little  hamlet  of  Poatcombe  at  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  There,  apparently 
to  their  surprise,  they  found  a  troop  of  horse, 
Avho  mounted,  and,  after  a  slight  skirmish,  re- 
tired in  good  order,  beating  up  the  people,  and 
giving  the  alarm  to  other  pickets  and  outposts. 
Thereupon,  instead  of  pushing  forward  to  the 
two  regiments  at  Wycombe,  Rupert  turned  aside 
with  his  whole  force  of  cavalry 
to  Cliinnor,  where  he  slaugh- 
tered some  fifty  parliamenta- 
rians, and  dragged  away  half 
iiaked  at  the  horses'  sides  aboiit 
sixscore  prisoners.  The  sun 
now  rose,  and  a  party  of  the 
parliament's  horse  appeared  on 
the  side  of  the  Beacon-hill.  It 
was  led  on  by  the  patriot  Hamp- 
den, who  had  slej^t  that  night 
at  Watliugton,  iu  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  who  had  vainly 
urged  Essex  the  day  before  to 
strengthen  his  line  by  calling 
in  the  remote  j^ickets  from  Wy- 
combe, Postcombe,  and  Cliin- 
nor. On  the  first  alarm  of  Ru- 
pert's night  irruption  he  de- 
spatched a  trooper  to  the  lord-genei'al  at  Thame, 
advising  him  to  detach  a  force  of  infantry  and 
cavalry  to  Chiselhampton  bridge,  the  only  point 
at  which  the  royalists  could  recross  the  Cherwell. 
And,  this  done,  Hampden  instantly  rode  with  a 
troop  of  Captain  Sheffield's  horse,  and  some  of 
Gunter's  dragoons,  to  keep  the  royalists  in  play 
till  the  slow  Essex  should  have  time  to  come  up 
or  send  his  column  to  Chiselhampton  bridge.  A 
sharp  encounter  presently  took  ])lace  on  Chal- 
grove-field  among  the  standing  corn.  The  par- 
liamentarians were  checked  and  thrown  into  con- 
fusion, and  Major  Gunter  was  slain.  Hampden, 
who  expected  every  moment  to  see  the  head  of 
Essex's  column,  rode  vip  to  rally  and  support  the 
disordered  horse  of  Gunter;  and,  putting  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  squadron,  he  charged  Rujsert's 
right.  But  as  he  was  spurring  up  to  the  roya- 
lists, he  was  struck  in  the  shoulder  with  two 
carabine  balls,  which  broke  the  bone  and  entered 
his  body.  The  reins  fell  from  his  disabled  arm, 
and  with  his  head  bent  in  agony  over  his  horse's 
neck,  he  turned  away  from  that  fatal  charge. 
His  friends  then  fell  into  disorder,  and,  looking 
in  vain  for  the  tardy  Essex,  they  commenced  a 
retreat,  leaving  many  officers  and  men  dead  on 
the  field.  Eupert  pushed  on  for  Chiselhamjiton 
bridge.  There  was  no  Essex  there,  nor  any  troops 
of  his  sending.  The  royalists  recrossed  the  Chei*- 
well,  and  huri-ied  back  with  theii-  prisoners  and 
booty  to  Oxford.  Meanwhile  Hamjiden  was  seen 
Vol.  it. 


riding  off"  the  field  before  the  action  was  quite 
over.  At  first  he  moved  in  the  direction  of  his 
father-in-law  Simeon's  house  at  Pyrton,  where 
he  had  in  his  youth  married  the  first  wife  of  his 
love,  and  whither  he  would  fain  have  gone  to  die; 
but  Eupert's  cavalry  covered  the  plain  in  that 
direction,  and  bo  he  turned  his  horse's  head  and 
rode  towards  Thame.  Fainting  with  pain,  he 
reached  Thame,  and  was  conducted  to  the  house 


House  at  Thaivie  in  which  Hampden  died.' 

of  one  Ezekiel  Browne.  The  surgeons  at  first 
gave  him  hopes  of  life,  but  he  felt  himself  that 
his  hurts  were  mortal.  The  pain  of  the  wounds 
was  excruciating,  yet  he  almost  immediately  oc- 
cupied himself  in  writing  letters  to  the  parlia- 
ment. He  again  sent  to  head-quarters,  earnestly 
to  recommend  the  correction  of  those  military 
eiTors  to  which  he  had  fallen  a  sacrifice ;  to  im- 
plore Essex  to  concentrate  his  army  so  as  to  cover 
London  and  set  at  defiance  the  flying  incursions  of 
Rupert's  horse.  After  nearly  six  days  of  suff"er- 
ing,  he  felt  that  the  weakness  and  decay  of  the 
body  were  prevailing  over  the  strength  of  his 
soul,  and  he  prepared  to  die  like  a  Christian. 
He  expired  on  the  24th  of  June,  with  a  prayer 
upon  his  lips  for  his  country,  and  was  buried  a 
few  days  after  in  the  parish  church  of  Hami:)den. 
His  gallant  greencoats  —  one  of  the  best  regi- 
ments that  as  yet  bore  arms  for  the  parliament 
— bare-headed,  with  their  arms  reversed,  their 
drums  and  ensigns  muffled,  followed  him  to  the 
grave,  singing  the  90th  Psalm.  And  when  those 
hardy  soldiers  had  seen  the  dust  heaped  upon 
him  who  had  been  the  friend  of  all  of  them  from 
their  youth  upwards,  they  returned  chanting  a 
more  hopeful  strain,  calling  upon   the  God  of 


'  The  house  where  the  great  English  patriot  breathed  his  last 
is  still  i)ointed  out  at  Thame,  Oxfordshire.  It  was  formerly  the 
Greyhound  Inn,  and  has  been  somewhat  altered  in  appearance 
since  the  days  of  Hampden.  Other  houses  in  the  same  place 
likewise  claim  the  honour,  but  this,  according  to  the  best  autheu- 
ticated  tradition,  apjiears  to  have  the  justest  title. 
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their  strength  to  ple:id  their  Ctaiise,  to  send  out 
his  light  and  truth,  and  prevent  their  soul  fi'oni 
being  disquieted.'     Never  in  the  memory  of  those 


-  <-  J   /^^-  - 


Thk  Parish  Church  of  IIa-mpden,  in  which  John 
Hampden  is  uurikd.-' 


times  had  there  been  so  general  a  oonsteriiation 
and  sorrow  at  any  one  man's  death  as  that  with 
which  the  tidings  were  I'eceived  in  London,  and 
by  the  friends  of  the  parliament  all  over  the  land. 

Other  misfortunes  came  thick  upon  the  parlia- 
ment. On  the  30th  of  June  the  Earl  of  New- 
castle entii'ely  d<?feated  Lord  Fairfax  and  his  son 
Sir  Thomas,  at  Atherton  Moor;  while,  in  the 
meantime,  he  hud  opened  a  secret  correspondence 
with  the  Hothams,  who  had  conceived  a  great 
jealousy  of  the  younger  Faii'fax.  The  Hothams 
agreed  to  .shut  out  the  Fairfaxes,  and  to  admit 
Newcastle,  who  was  to  garrison  Hull  for  the  king. 
But  some  members  gained  timely  intelligence  of 
this  dangerous  plot,  seized  the  two  Hothams,  fet- 
tered and  chained  thoni,  and  put  the  Lord  Fair- 
fax into  the  town.  A  few  mouths  after  they 
were  tried  and  convicted  of  high  treason;  and 
both  father  and  .son  were  executed  on  Tower-hill, 
at  the  beginning  of  January,  1644. 

Oliver  Cromwell,  marching  at  the  head  of  1000 
horse  of  his  own  raising,  gained  several  conspi- 


'  Forty  third  Psalm. 

-  Xo  monument  of  any  kind  marks  the  resting-place  of  Hamp- 
den, but  tradition  asserts  it  to  be  close  to  the  monument  erected 
by  him  in  memory  of  his  wife — a  marble  tablet  between  the 
windows  on  tho  south  side  of  the  chancel  in  Hainptlen  Church, 
Sucks. 


cuous  advantages  in  the  field.  At  the  same  time 
he  put  a  new  life  into  the  dispirited  levies  of  the 
parliament,  and  with  their  assistance  he  gained 
a  bi-illiant  victory  near  Grantham.  The  parlia- 
ment was  not  so  successful  in  the  west,  where  Sir 
William  Waller  was  defeated  near  Devizes.  And 
shortly  after  this  Prince  Rui)ert,  who  had  many 
correspondents  and  friends  within  that  town, 
fell  upon  Bristol  with  all  his  fury.  Nathaniel 
Fiennes,the  parliamentary  governor,  was  a  better 
deliater  in  the  house  than  military  commander, 
and  l>e  sui-rendered  Bristol  after  a  siege  of  only 
three  days.  For  this  he  was  tifterwards  sentenced 
by  a  council  of  war  to  lose  his  life,  but  he  was 
pardoned  by  the  Earl  of  Essex.  Exeter,  whither 
the  queen  had  retired  to  be  delivered  of  a  daugh- 
ter, was  strongly  fortified,  and  the  wild  anil  hardy 
men  of  Cornwall  were  furiously  loyal.  The  only 
strong  place  in  the  west  which  held  out  for  the 
parliament  was  the  city  of  Gloucester,  wherein 
lay  for  .some  weeks  the  whole  fortune  of  the  war. 
In  her  way  from  the  north,  the  queen,  bringing 
very  considei'able  reinforcements,  among  whom 
were  many  French  and  Walloons,  had  [lassed 
through  Oxford,  and  spent  some  time  there  witli 
her  husband.  At  this  moment  it  was  appre- 
hended that  Charles  would  make  another  attempt 
ui)on  the  ca]tital,  and  the  Londoners  set  them- 
selves to  work  to  foi-tify  the  city.  "The  example 
of  gentlemen  of  the   bo'^t  quality,  knights  and 


■j^^- 


■■<  Ills 


Entrance  to  Bristol  Temple  Street . 
J.  S.  Prout,  fi-oni  his  drawing  on  the  spot. 

ladies,  going  out  with  drums  lieating  and  spades 
and  mattocks  in  their  hands  to  assist  in  the 
work,  put  life  into  tlie  drooping  people;'*  and  in 
an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  entrenchments. 
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twelve  luiles  in  circuit,  were  thrown  up  round 
London.  LTpon  tliis,  Charles,  instead  of  advan- 
cing into  the  south,  struck  away  to  tlie  west,  to 
lay  siege  to  Gloucester.  Essex  soon  followed  him 
to  relieve  that  important  place;  and,  by  an  ad- 
mirably conducted  march,  he  got  from  Hounslow 
to  Gloucester  just  in  time  to  save  that  city. 

Leaving  a  good  garrison  and  all  necessary  sup- 
plies in  Gloucester,  Essex  turned  back  to  recover 
his  position  in  front  of  London.    This  retrograde 
march  was  as  well  conducted  as  the  advance  had 
been,  but,  when  he  got  near  Newbury,  he  found 
the  king  strongly  posted  there,  and  drawn  up  to 
cut  off  his  retreat.     A  fiei'ce  battle 
was  the  consequence.    The  parlia- 
mentarian horse  was  sharply  han- 
dled and  thrown   into   confusion, 
but  their  excellent  foot  restored 
the  fortune  of  the  day.      '"For," 
says  Clarendon,  "though  the  king's 
horse  made  the  enemy's  horse  often 
give  ground,  yet  their  foot  were  so 
immoveable  that  little  was  gotten 
by  the  other."    Night  at  last  came 
on,  and  separated  the  combatants. 
During  the  darkness  the  royalists 
removed  their  cannon  and  other 
cai-riages    to    Donnington    Castle, 
and    having    lodged   them    there, 
marched  off  towards  Oxford.     In 
the  morning  Essex  entered  New- 
bury, whence  he  proceeded  with- 
f)ut   opposition   to   Reading.      In 
the  battle  of  Newbury,  which  was 
fought  on  the  20th  of  September, 
Essex's  men  "  were  full  of  mettle ;" 
and  the  London  recruits,  the  ap- 
prentices, the    artisans,    and    the 
shopkeepers  of    London,  particu- 
larly    distinguished     themselves.' 
The    parliamentarians   lost    some 
500  men  and  very  few  officers:  the 
king  lost  ti'eble  the  number  of  men 
and  many  officers  of  rank ;  but  the 
greatest  loss  of  all  was  estimated 
to    be   that   of   the   accomplished 
Lord  Falkland,  then  Charles's  secretary  of  state, 
who  was  struck  with  a  musket  ball,  and  died  on 
the  field,  only  three  months  after  the  death  of  his 
opponent,  but  once  bosom  friend,  Hampden. 

This  young  nobleman  was  too  I'emarkable  a 
person  to  be  dismissed  with  a  mere  passing  notice. 
Lucius  Carey,  the  second  who  bore  the  title  of 
Lord  Viscount  Falkland,  was  born  about  the 
year  1610,  and  was  the  son  of  that  Sir  Robert 

'  May  mentions  that  the  two  train-bands  of  London  were 
often  charged  by  both  horse  and  foot,  bnt  stood  to  it  with  un- 
daiuited  resolution.  Clai'endon  pays  tlie  same  compliment, 
stating  that  all  Essex's  foot  behaved  themselves  admirably. 


LOKD   l^ALKLANl) 


Carey  who  posted  to  Edinburgh  with  such  selfi.sh 
haste  to  communicate  the  tidings  of  the  death  of 
Elizabeth,'*  for  which  James  rewarded  hhn  with 
the  Scottish  title  of  nobility.     Even  as  if  in  boy- 
hood he  had  anticipated  the  shortness  of  his  ca- 
reer, the  youth   of  Lucius,  Lord  Falkland,  was 
distinguished  by  precocious  intellect  and  remark- 
able literary  attainments,  so  that  his  beautiful 
mansion  near  Burford,  within  ten  miles  of  Ox- 
ford, was  a  sort  of  college  in  miniature,  from  the 
learned  men  who  frequented  it,  and  the  intellec- 
tual  intercourse  with  which  it  was  pervaded. 
Here,  also,  he  is  said  to  have  assisted  Cliilling- 
worth,  who  was  his  guest,  in  the 
composition  of  his  distinguished 
work  against  Popery.  Rich, young, 
and  unambitious,  he  would  have 
preferred  his  beloved  studious  se- 
clusion; but  when  the  pressiu'e  of 
events  carried  him  into  public  life, 
he  was  distinguished  by  the  moral 
force  of  his  character  and  unim- 
])eachable  purity  of  his  j^roceed- 
ings,  so  that  he  was  regarded  by 
both  parties  in   parliament  with 
affection  and  reverence.     At  first 
he  sided  with  the  oppositionists 
of  Charles  and  Laud;  but  appre- 
hensive that  the  popular   party 
aimed  at  nothing  short  of  the  sub- 
version of  monarchy,  he  adopted 
the  cause  of  the  king,  by  whom  he 
was  appointed  secretary  of  state. 
It  was  a  painful  position  for  one 
who  could  as  little  sympathize  with 
the  crooked  policy  and  king-craft 
of  Charles,  as  with  the  recklessness 
and  licentiousness  of  the  leading 
I'oyalists ;   and    even   already  he 
seems  to  have  regarded  the  cause 
as  doomed,  through  the  vices  of 
its  supporters  and  adherents.   Ac- 
cording to  Clarendon,  from  the  first 
entrance  into  this  war,  Falkland's 
natural  cheerfulness  and  vivacity 
grew  clouded,  and  a  kind  of  sad- 
ness and  dejection  of  spirit  stole  upon  him  which 
he  had  never  been  used  to.      He  became   sad. 
pale,  and  splenetic,  neglecting  his  dress,  shiui- 
ning  all  recreation,  and  constantly  exclaiming, 
"Peace!  peace!"  or  declaring  that  the  horrors 
of  war  and  the  desolation  of  the  kingdom  de- 
prived him  of  sleep  and  rest,  and  would  shortly 
break  his  heart."     Although  holding  no  military 

2  See  vol.  ii.  p.  2SS). 

'  From  the  statue  by  John  Bell,  in  St.  Stephen's  Hall,  new 
Houses  of  Parliament. 

<  Clarendon.  Hist.  There  are  some  little  traits  in  Whitelock's 
account  of  Lord  Falkland's  death  qmte  as  touching  as  anything 
in  the  full,  eloriuent  outpouring  of  Clarendon. 
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commission,  lie  took  part  in  the  active  proceed- 
ings of  the  war;  but,  occupied  with  melancholy 
forebodings  of  the  issue,  whatever  side  might  pre- 
vail, glory  had  neither  the  power  to  allure  him 
onward,  nor  danger  to  turn  him  aside.  In  prepar- 
ing for  the  battle  of  Newbury,  a  marked  change 
in  his  demeanour  was  perceptible:  he  resumed 
his  former  carefulness  and  neatness  of  attire, 
that,  if  killed,  his  body  might  be  fouml  in  be- 
coming trim;  and  on  his  friends  dissuading  him 
from  entering  the  field,  as  having  no  call  to  it, 
because  he  had  no  military  office,  he  answered, 
"  I  am  weary  of  the  times,  and  foresee  much 
misery  to  my  country,  and  believe  I  shall  be  out 
of  it  ere  night."  He  put  himself  into  the  front 
rank  of  Byrpn's  regiment,  and  was  shot  while 
advancing  upon  a  hedge  which  the  enemy  had 
lined  with  musketeers.  "Thus  fell  that  incom- 
parable young  man  in  the  four-and-thirtieth  year 
of  his  age,  having  so  much  despatched  the  true 
business  of  life  that  the  eldest  rarely  attain  to 
that  immense  knowledge,  and  the  youngest  enter 
not  into  the  world  with  more  innocency.  Who- 
soever leads  such  a  life,  needs  be  the  less  anxious 
upon  how  short  warning  it  is  taken  from  him.'" 
In  the  preceding  year,  when  London  seemed 
to  be  threatened  by  the  king,  the  parliament 
had  made  certain  applications  for  aid  to  the 
Scots;  but  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  pre- 
sent year  (1643)  that  those  negotiations  were 
pressed  with  any  earnestness.  In  the  meantime 
Charles,  by  means  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,- 
had  requii'ed,  as  the  only  thing  he  would  ask  of 
them,  that  his  native  subjects  the  Scots  would  not 
rebel.  But  Hamilton  had  failed,  and  Montrose 
had  again  accused  him  and  his  brother,  the  Earl 
of  Lanark,  of  treason.  Charles  hereuj^on  had  laid 
his  hands  upon  Hamilton,  but  Lanark  had  the 
good  fortune  to  escape.  After  a  time  the  duke 
was  sent  a  close  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Mount 
St.  Michael  in  Cornwall;  his  brother  I^anark 
joined  the  English  parliament,  and  assisted  them 
in  their  difficult  negotiations  with  the  old  Cove- 
nanters. Those  zealots  insisted,  as  a  preliminary, 
that  the  English  parliament  should  take  their 
Covenant,  and  bind  themselves  to  the  ])reserva- 
tion  of  the  king's  person,  and  to  the  reducing  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  both  churches  to  the 
"pattern  of  the  best  reformed,"  which  latter 
clause  meant  that  the  English  were  to  adopt  the 
Presbyterian  Kirk  of  Scotland.  But  by  this  time 
the  Independents,  who  hated  Presbyterianism  al- 
most as  much  as  Arminianisin  and  Prelacy,  were 
becoming  powei-ful  as  a  party;  and  Harry  Vane 
the  younger,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  that  sect,  and 
one  of  the  most  adroit  of  men,  was  the  negotia- 


'  Clarei\don. 

5  The  Jlarqiiis  of  Hamilton  had  been  made  a  duke  hy  Charles, 
at  Oxford,  in  April  of  this  jeiir. 


tor  at  Edinbui-gh,  charged  with  the  settlement  of 
the  treaty.  Vane  induced  the  Scots  to  agree  to 
a  simple  League  and  Covenant,  "  in  preservation 
of  the  laws  of  the  laud  and  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject." Charles  sent  down  his  commands  to  the 
Scots  not  to  take  this  Covenant:  they  humbly  ad- 
vised him  to  take  it  himself.  The  English  par- 
liament sent  down  £100,000,  and  then  the  Scots 
prepared  an  army  to  march  into  England.  The 
Covenant  was  taken  in  London  on  the  25th  of 
September,  the  day  on  which  the  Earl  of  Essex 
returned  to  London  and  received  a  vote  of  thanks 
from  parliament.  From  this  date  the  original 
National  Covenant  of  the  Scots  comes  to  be 
known  as  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  of 
the  two  kingdoms. 

Long  before  the  parliament  had  settled  these 
aiTangements  for  calling  in  the  Scots,  the  king 
had  been  labouring  to  bring  over  the  Irish,  and 
to  obtain  for  his  own  service  the  troops  which 
the  houses  had  sent  to  Ireland.  The  parliament, 
notwithstanding  the  troubles  at  home,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  checking  that  mighty  insurrection, 
which  at  one  moment  threatened  the  entire  ex- 
pulsion of  the  English.  Badly  armed,  and  scarcely 
organized  at  all,  the  native  Irish  had  nowhere 
been  able  to  stand  in  a  regular  battle  against  the 
English  army.  They  hafl  been  beaten  from  post 
to  post,  and  the  victors,  animated  by  religioiis  in- 
tolerance, and  by  the  memory  of  the  barbarities 
practised  by  the  Papists  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  seldom  or  never  gave  quarter.  By  a  series 
of  mananm-es,  Charles  had  prevented  the  Earl 
of  Leicester,  appointed  lord-lieutenant  with  the 
approval  of  the  English  jjarliaraent,  fi'om  going 
over  to  Ireland,  and  had  placed  the  governing 
power,  on  the  part  of  the  Protestant  interest 
there,  in  the  hands  of  Ormond,  a  determined 
royalist.  Ormond,  who  hoped,  when  he  had  re- 
stored tranquillity  in  Ireland,  to  be  able  to  assist 
his  master  in  England  with  men  and  arms,  en- 
tered into  negotiations  with  the  Catholics,  who 
by  this  time  had  been  made  huml>le  and  reason- 
able in  their  demands  by  repeated  defeats.  From 
the  moment  of  his  retiring  to  York,  Charles  had 
maintained  an  active  correspondence  with  the 
confederated  Irish  Catholics,  by  means  of  the 
Lords  Dillon,  Taaffe,  and  Castlehaven,  and  one 
Cole,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  year  1642,  the  confederated  Catholics 
at  Kilkenny  transmitted  a  petition  to  the  king, 
professing  great  loyalty,  and  imjiloring  him  to 
appoint  certain  pei-sons  to  hear  what  they  had  to 
propose,  and  what  to  offer  for  his  sen-ice.  Or- 
mond recommeniled  this  petition  to  Charles;  and 
in  Januaiy,  1643,  a  commission  was  issued  to 
Ormond,  conformably  to  its  prayer,  and  in  the 
month  of  March  commissioners,  regrdarly  ap- 
pointed by  Ormond  or  the  king,  met  the  deputies 
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of  the  Catholics  at  Trim,  and  entered  upon  nego- 
tiations. At  this  juncture,  when  envoys  were 
continually  passing  to  and  from  the  king  and  the 
Irish,  the  queen  arrived  at  York,  and  tliere,  in 
her  court,  two  extraordinary  men,  the  Scottish 
Earl  of  Montrose  and  the  Irish  Earl  of  Antrim, 
found  themselves  together.  Antrim,  au  unprin- 
cipled adventurer,  had  alternately  served  the 
king  and  the  insui-gents.  He  was  caught  with 
the  red  hand  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  by  the 
Scottish  general  Monro,  and  sent  a  prisoner  to 
Dublin;  but  he  had  made  his  escape  and  got 
over  to  York.  Now,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
queen,  he  concerted  daring  measures  with  Mon- 
trose ;  and  it  was  agi-eed  between  them  that 
Montrose  should  excite  the  royalists  to  take  up 
ai-ms  in  different  parts  of  Scotland,  while  Antrim 
should  go  over  and  raise  an  army  of  Irish  Ca- 
tholics to  make  a  descent  upon  the  Scottish  coast. 
But,  in  addition  to  this  last  service,  Antrim  un- 
dertook to  bribe  and  debauch  General  Monro 
and  his  Presbyterian  army,  and  to  induce  them 
to  make  a  simultaneous  descent  upon  the  English 
coast,  and  then  join  the  king  against  the  parlia- 
ment. But  this  scheme  fell  to  the  ground.  An- 
trim was  again  seized  and  thrown  into  prison  by 
General  Moin-o;  and  Montrose,  who  afterwards 
met  with  different  success,  found  the  Scottish 
royalists  timid  and  lukewarm.  In  the  meantime 
the  Marquis  of  Ormond  had  continued  his  ne- 
gotiations with  the  confederated  Catholics  at 
Kilkenny,  and,  after  many  impediments  and  de- 
lays, a  truce  for  a  year  was  concluded  on  the 
15th  of  September,  1643.'  In  the  month  of 
November  following,  Ormond  shipped  off  five 
regiments  to  join  the  king.  These  men  had  been 
raised  or  commissioned  by  the  English  parlia- 
ment, against  which  they  now  came  to  fight,  but, 
during  a  bloody  and  demoralizing  service,  they 
had  contracted  the  habits  and  feelings  of  mere 
soldiers  of  fortune,  and  Ormond  had  introduced 
into  their  ranks  a  very  considerable  number  of 
native  Irish.  The  greater  part  of  them,  landing 
at  Chester,  enrolled  themselves  under  Lord  By- 
ron, the  royalist  governor  of  that  city,  wdiom 
they  enabled  to  resume  the  offensive.  But,  about 
six  weeks  after  their  arrival,  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax 
fell  upon  them  at  Nantwich,  and  completely  de- 
feated them.  Two  hundred  were  killed,  and 
1500  threw  down  their  arms  and  were  taken 
pi'isoners.-  The  effect  of  the  manoeuvres  in  Ire- 
land was  in  all  respects  detrimental  to  the  royal 
cause.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  treatj^  with 
the  Papists  at  Kilkenny  reached  the  Earl  of 
Newcastle's  army  in  the  north,  many  of  the  men 


'  Rxisluoorth;    Whitelock:  Clarendon:  Burnet;  Borlasc. 

2  There  were  also  taken  in  this  battle  120  women,  many  of 
whom  had  long  knives,  with  which  they  are  said  to  have  done 
much  mischief. 


threw  down  their  arms,  and  refused  to  fight  any 
longer  for  the  king.^ 

At  the  close  of  the  present  year,  164.3,  the  par- 
liament sustained  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of 
Pyni,  who  had  been  one  of  the  most  popular  men 
of  his  day,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  for 
ability,  eloquence,  and  imtiriug  activity.  He  died 
literally  worn  out  by  labour,  and  as  poor  as  he 
was  when  he  commenced  his  career.  The  house 
voted  a  sum  of  money  to  pay  his  debts  and  bury 
him  honourably  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  national  synod,  for  the  purpose  of  set- 
tling the  government  and  form  of  worship  of  the 
Church  of  England,  met  at  Westminster  in  the 
month  of  Jul}'.  The  assembly  consisted  of  121 
clergymen;  and,  in  imitation  of  the  Scottish  sys- 
tem, ten  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  and 
twenty  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  were 
joined  with  them  as  lay  assessors.  On  the  19th 
of  July  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  styling  them- 
selves "divers  ministers  of  Christ,"  delivered  a 
petition  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  They  said 
that  it  was  evident  that  God's  heavy  wrath  was 
lying  on  the  nation  for  its  sins,  and  that  they  con- 
sidered it  their  duty,  as  watchmen  for  the  good 
of  the  church  and  kingdom,  to  present  certain 
earnest  requests.  The  first  of  these  was  for  a 
public  and  extraordinary  fast :  the  second  was, 
that  the  parliament  would  vouchsafe  instantly  to 
take  into  their  most  serious  consideration  how 
they  might  set  up  Christ  more  gloriously.  They 
prayed  for  the  removing  of  the  brutish  ignorance 
and  palpable  darkness  possessing  the  gi-eatest 
jiart  of  the  people  in  all  jilaces  of  the  kingdom. 
They  also  called  for  the  persecution  of  the  va- 
rious sects  classed  under  the  general  head  of 
Independents.  Yet  even  in  this  assembly  the 
Presbyterians  were  not  without  their  opponents. 
Some  eight  or  ten  of  the  members  were  Inde- 
pendents or  other  sectaries;  about  twenty  were 
Episcojialians;  and  Selden  and  Whitelock,  who 
were  present  among  the  twenty  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  who  had  all  the  same  liberty 
with  the  divines  to  debate  and  give  their  votes, 
frequently  resisted  their  doctrine  as  well  as  their 
gener^al  pi'oceedings.*  The  Independents,  few  as 
they  were,  pleaded  for  such  a  toleration  as  would 
include  at  least  all  those  who  held  what  were 
i-egarded  as  the  doctrines  of  orthodox  Protest- 
antism, and  when  they  were  defeated  in  their 
first  attempt,  they  insisted  that,  whatever  the  es- 
tablished or  dominant  religion  might  be,  there 


^  Whitelock. 

*  The  Scottish  ministers  and  political  agents  were  exceedingly 
angry  with  Selden's  Oriental  learning.  Baillie  says,  "  This  man 
Selden  is  the  head  of  the  Erastians ;  his  glory  is  most  in  Jewish 
learning;  he  avows  everywhere  that  the  Jewish  chnrch  and 
state  were  all  one,  and  so  in  England  it  must  be,  the  parliament 

being  the  church Selden  is  very  insolent  for  his  Oriental 

literature." — Letters. 
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should  be  a  provision  for  the  toleration  of  those 
who  conscientiously  dissented  from  it.  Presbyte- 
rians might  hold  the  livings  and  revenues  which 
had  been  held  by  the  Arminians,  but  the  secta- 
rians, they  contended,  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
support  ministers  of  their  own.  But  even  this, 
of  a  certainty,  would  not  have  been  granted,  but 
for  the  rapid  rise  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  the 
battle  of  Naseby. 

.  X.    1  ^  1 1         The  king  had  been  for  some  time 
A.D.  lo44.  ". 

contemplating    the   expediency   of 

making  a  new  parliament  at  Oxford;  but  he  did 
not  resolve  upon  this  measure  until  he  was  as- 
sured that  his  Oxford  lords  and  commons  would 
be  very  submissive  and  altogether  averse  to  forc- 
ing him  into  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  commons 
at  Westminster.     This  anti- parliament — "the 


mongrel  parliament,"'  as  Charles  himself  con- 
temptuously and  ungratefully  called  it — met  at 
Oxford  on  the  22d  of  January.  1644.  It  consisted 
of  the  members  who  had  deserted  the  jaarlia- 
ment  at  Westminster,  or  had  been  disabled  by 
it.  Forty-thi'ee  peers  and  118  commoners  were 
all  that  gathered  round  the  king.  According  to 
Whitelock,  the  peers  at  Westminster  were  more 
numerous,  while  the  commoners  more  than  dou- 
bled those  at  Oxford.  The  king  told  them  that 
he  had  called  them  together  to  be  witnesses  of 
his  actions  and  pi'ivy  to  his  good  intentions;  and 
that  he  hoped  they  would  enable  him  to  set  all 
things  right,  and  place  the  ci'own  above  the  reach 
and  malice  of  those  who  had  misled  the  people. 
Four  days  after — on  January  the  26th — the  Ox- 
ford parliament  resolved,  nemine  contradicente, 


Oxford,  from  tlie  ICa 


tiiat  all  such  subjects  of  Scotland  as  hail  con- 
sented to  the  present  expedition  into  England 
liad  thereby  denounced  war  against  the  kingdom 
of  England;  that  all  such  of  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects of  England  as  diil  not  resist  the  Scots  should 
be  treated  as  traitors  and  enemies  to  tlie  state, 
&c.  Ou  the  morrow  the  lords  and  commons  at 
Oxford  drew  up  a  declaration,  that  they  were 
there  to  prevent  the  further  etfasion  of  Christian 
blood;  that  they  and  his  majesty  desired  peace 
above  all  tilings :  and  this  was  accomjjanied  by 
an  overture  for  peace  addressed  to  the  Earl  of 
Essex.  The  profession  thus  made  was  a  mere 
feint.  They  described  the  jiarliament  at  West- 
minster as  those  by  whom  Essex  was  trusted. 
Essex  told  them  that  they  must  acknowledge  the 
two  houses  at  Westminster  as  the  true  parlia- 
ment of  England,  and  that  he  could  not  deliver 
their  letter.  Charles  then  directed  a  letter  "To 
the  Lords  and  Commons  of  Parliament  assem- 
bled <at  Westminster."  This  address  was  unex- 
ceptionable, but  not  so  were  the  contents.  The 
two  houses  looked  upon  the  king's  letter  as  an 
insult.  A  few  days  after,  the  two  Westminster 
houses  addressed  a  large  declaration  to  the  king- 
dom, in  which  they  denounced  this  Oxford  pro- 
posal of  a  treaty  as  "  a  Popish  and  Jesuitical 
counsel."'  The  lords  and  commons  at  Oxford  is- 
sued a  counter-declai'ation — the  strongest  argu- 


ment in  which  was,  that  they  had  been  threat- 
ened and  coerced  when  at  AVestminster  by  the 
London  populace.  They  also  voted  levies  of  men 
and  money  for  the  king,  but  these  could  only  be 
raised  in  those  parts  of  the  kingdom  where  the 
royalists  were  indisputably  the  strongest.  About 
the  middle  of  April  Charles  dismissed  his  "mou- 
gi*el  parliament" — for  so,  as  before  noticed,  he 
him.self  called  it. 

^Meanwhile  the  fortune  of  war  was  setting 
strongly  against  the  royalists.  That  tried  sol- 
dier of  fortune,  old  Leslie,  who  now  rejoiced  in 
the  title  of  Earl  of  Leven,  once  more  led  a  Scot- 
tish army  across  the  Borders,  and  advanced  with- 
out opposition,  or  without  delay,  to  the  banks  of 
the  Tyne.  Newcastle,  however,  was  this  time 
well  fortified,  and,  after  an  ineffectual  summons, 
Leslie  ci'ossed  the  river  and  marched  upon  Sun- 
derland. There  he  found  himself  opposed  by 
the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  who  had  taken  tip  an  ad- 
vantageous position.  The  Scot  took  up  as  good 
gi-ound,  resolving  to  remain  on  the  defensive  till 
the  English  parliamentarians  of  the  north  should 
form  a  junction  with  him.  But  the  Fairfaxes 
were  engaged  elsewhere,  ;ind  for  some  time  Leslie 
was  obliged  to  lie  inactive  between  Sunderland 
and  Durham.  But  the  defeat  of  Lord  Byron 
with  his  Irish  and  Anglo- Irish  forced  Newcas- 
tle to  move  off  towards  York,  wliicli  was  then 
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threatened  by  Lord  Fairfax.  Leslie  followed, 
sorely  harassed  Newcastle's  rear,  and  joined  Lord 
Fairfax  under  the  walls  of  York. 

Charles  was  still  lying  at  Oxford  with  about 
10,000  men.  A  combined  attack  which  was  made 
upon  that  place  by  Essex  and  Waller  would  liave 
fully  succeeded,  but  for  the  disagreement  of  those 
two  generals,  which  allowed  the  king  to  escape 
by  night  between  the  two  armies,  and  to  get  to 
Worcester  by  forced  marches.  Essex  then  turned 
to  the  west,  leaving  Waller  to  pursue  the  king. 

Fourteen  thousand  men  had  been  placed  by 
parliament  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of 
Manchester  and  his  lieutenant-general,  Oliver 
Cromwell.  This  division,  which  was  regai'ded 
with  pride  and  hope  by  at  least  all  the  Indepen- 
dents, was  sent  northward  to  co-operate  with 
Lord  Fairfax  and  Leslie  in  the  siege  of  York. 
The  two  commanders  were  accompanied  by  the 
sagacious  Sir  Henry  Vane,  who  was  then  alike 
the  bosom  friend  of  Manchester  and  Cromwell. 
When  this  force  arrived,  York  was  completely 
invested.  Newcastle  drew  oft'  his  army  towards 
the  west,  and  Prince  Rupert,  resolute  to  raise  the 
siege,  advanced  from  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  in 
gi'eat  force,  and  joined  Newcastle.  The  united 
royalist  ai-my  in  the  north  thus  amounted  to  up- 
wards of  20,000  men.  The  parliamentarian  gen- 
erals and  the  Scots  raised  their  siege  in  presence 
of  such  a  force,  and,  on  the  last  day  of  June, 
jjlaced  themselves  in  battle  array  on  Marston 
Moor,  about  five  miles  to  the  south-west  of  the 
city.  Rupert  threw  troops  and  provisions  into 
York,  and  then  proposed  giving  a  general  battle. 
Newcastle  was  of  a  different  opinion,  and  the  two 
royalists,  as  they  had  often  done  before,  came 
to  a  violent  altercation.  In  the  end,  the  Eng- 
lish nobleman  told  the  proud  German,  that  if  lie 
would  fight,  it  would  be  upon  his  own  responsi- 
bility. The  parliamentarians  evidently  did  not 
expect  to  be  brought  to  action — for,  after  stay- 
ing a  day  on  Marston  Moor,  they,  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  2d  of  July,  began  to  march  off 
their  foot  and  artillery  and  their  Scottish  allies 
towai'ds  Tadcaster;  and  they  were  in  the  disorder 


of  this  movement  when  old  Leslie,  in  the  van, 
received  news  that  Rupert  had  fallen  upon  the 
rear  that  was  still  on  the  moor.  The  trumpet 
sounded  a  halt  along  the  whole  line  of  march, 
and  the  Scots,  the  English  foot,  and  the  artil- 
lery turned  about,  endeavouring  to  get  the  best 
ground  on  the  moor,  and  prevent  Rupert  from 
outflanking  them.  It  was  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  before  these  preludes  were  finished. 
Then  the  prince  gave  his  word,  "  God  and  the 
king,"  and  the  other  party  gave  theirs,  "God  with 
us;"  after  which  they  shot  at  one  or  another  with 
their  great  guns,  but  not  very  fiercely  or  efi'ec- 
tually.  This  lasted  till  about  five  o'clock,  when 
there  was  a  general  silence  through  both  armies, 
each  expecting  which  would  begin  the  charge. 
In  this  jjosture  they  continued  a  considerable 
time,  so  that  it  was  believed  there  would  be  no 
action  that  night;  but,  about  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  the  parliament's  generals  resolved  to  fall 
on,  and  the  Earl  of  Manchester's  foot  and  some 
of  the  Scots  ran  to  the  ditch  or  drain  in  their 
front,  made  their  waj^  over  it,  and  gave  a  smart 
charge.  This  attack  of  infantry  led  to  two  grand 
charges  of  cavalry.  The  right  wing  of  the  par- 
liamentarians, where  Scots  were  mixed  with  Eng- 
lish, was  almost  totally  routed.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  the  left  wing  of  the  parliamentarians,  where 
Cromwell  charged  with  his  excellent  horse — his 
"Ironsides" — was  completely  successful.  "Still 
both  sides  eagerly  contended  for  victory;  which, 
after  an  obstinate  dispute,  was  obtained  by  Ci'om- 
well's  brigade,  the  enemy's  right  wing  being  to- 
tally routed  and  flying,  as  the  parliament's  had 
done  before,  our  horse  pursuing  and  killing  many 
of  them  in  their  flight."'  At  ten  o'clock  at  night 
the  victory  was  completed  by  charges  of  the  re- 
serves of  Oliver  Cromwell's  brigade,  backed  by 
General  David  Leslie.  Rupert  fled  headlong  with 
his  broken  and  disordered  cavalry,  his  infantry 
threw  down  their  arms  to  run  the  faster,  all  his 
artillery,  ammunition,  and  baggage  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  parliamentarians,  who  followed  with 
great  slaughter  to  wuthin  a  mile  of  York,  and 
then  slept  on  the  ground  on  Marston  Moor.^ 


'  Ludlov;. 

2  "Of  tliis  battle,  the  bloodiest  of  the  whole  war,  I  must  leave 
the  reader  details  in  the  soiu-ces  indicated  below  ;  or  to  imagine 
it  in  general  the  most  enormous  hiuiy-burly  of  fire  and  smoke, 
and  steel-flashings,  and  death-tumult,  ever  seen  in  those  regions: 
the  end  of  which,  about  ten  at  night,  was,  '  Four  thousand  one 
hundred  and  fifty  bodies '  to  be  buried,  and  total  ruin  to  the 
king's  affairs  in  those  northern  parts. 

"The  armies  were  not  completely  drawn  up  till  after  five  in 
the  evening ;  there  was  a  ditch  between  them  ;  they  stood  facing 
one  another,  motionless,  except  the  exchange  of  a  few  cannon- 
shots,  for  an  hour  and  half.  Newcastle  thought  there  would  be 
no  fighting  till  the  morrow,  and  had  retired  to  his  carriage  for 
the  night.  There  is  some  shadow  of  surmise  that  the  stray 
cannon-shot,  which  proved  fatal  to  Oliver's  nephew,  did  also, 
rousing  Oliver's  humour  to  the  charging  point,  bring  on  the 
general  battle.    '  The  Prince  of  Plunderers,'  invincible  hitherto, 


here  fii-st  tasted  the  steel  of  Oliver's  Ironsides,  and  did  not  in 
the  least  like  it.  '  The  Scots  delivered  their  fire  with  such  con- 
stancy and  swiftness,  it  was  as  if  the  whole  air  had  become  an 
element  of  fire,'  in  the  ancient  summer  gloaming  there." — Car- 
lyle,  Cromicell's  Letters  and  Speeches,  vol.  i.  p.  •249. 

"There  had  been,  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  war, 
all  that  distraction  in  the  king's  covuisels  at  Oxford,  and  all 
those  bickerings  and  heart-burnings  among  his  adherents,  which 
naturally  belong  to  men  embarked  in  a  dangerous  cause,  with 
different  motives  and  different  views.  The  niilitai-y  men,  some 
of  whom  had  served  with  the  Swedes  in  Germany,  acknowledged 
no  l.aws  but  those  of  war ;  and  could  not  luiderstand  that,  either 
in  annoying  the  enemy  or  providing  for  themselves,  they  were 
to  acknowledge  any  restraints  of  the  civil  power.  The  lawyers, 
on  the  other  hand,  and  the  whole  constitutional  party,  laboured 
to  keep  up  in  the  midst  of  anns,  the  appearances  at  least  of 
legal  justice,  and  that  favouiite  maxim  of  Englishmen,  tha 
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On  tlie  morrow,  Prince  Rupert  drew  off  from 
York  a  few  ti-oops  of  horse,  and  galloped  in  all 
haste  to  Boroughbridge,  where  he  was  joined 
by  Colonel  Clavering.     On  the  morning  of  the 


to  surrender  at  discretion.  Articles  of  surrender 
were  agreed  upon  on  the  loth,  and  on  the  16th 
the  parliamentarians  marched  into  York,  ami 
the  royalists  marched   out   of   it,   with   colours 


4th  of  July  the  parliamentary  army  again  sat    flying  and  drums  beating,  accoi'ding  to  stijnda- 
dowu  before  York,  and  summoned  the  garrison  ]  tion.' 
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CHARLES   I. 

The  parliamentary  forces  closely  pressed  by  tbe  king — They  are  reduced  to  great  difficulties — Tlieir  retreat — Second 
engagement  at  Newbury — The  king  obliged  to  retreat — Quarrel  between  Cromwell  and  the  Earl  of  Manchester 
— Dislike  between  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Independents— The  Independents  seek  the  command  of  the 
army — Cromwell's  proposal  to  continue  the  war  with  greater  vigour — The  "Self-denying  Ordinance" — Fairfax 
appointed  commander  of  the  parliamentary  army — Changes  produced  by  the  "Self-denying  Ordinance" — The 
Independents  successful— Proceedings  against  Archbishop  Laud — His  impeachment  and  trial— His  sentence 
and  execution — The  Scots  propose  a  peaceful  negotiation  with  Charles — Commissioners  appointed  for  the 
purpose — Their  uncourteous  reception  from  the  king — He  sends  his  propositions  to  the  English  parliament 
without  an  address — He  refuses  to  recognize  the  house  as  a  parliament — Unsatisfactory  close  of  the  treaty — 
War  of  skirmishes  and  surprises — State  of  the  parliamentary  army— Cromwell's  commission  from  the  par- 
liament—He is  appointed  their  lieutenant-general — Battle  of  Xaseby — Total  defeat  of  the  royalists — The 
king's  cabinet  of  letters  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  parliament — Their  publication,  and  its  effects — Despondency 
of  Charles,  and  hopelessness  of  his  affairs — Career  of  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  in  Scotland — His  victories  at 
Tippermuir  and  the  Bridge  of  Dee — His  capture  of  Aberdeen — His  invasion  of  Argyleshire — He  defeats  the 
Earl  of  Argyle  atlnverlocliy  — His  victory  at  Aldearn — Progress  of  the  Covenanting  army  of  the  Scots  in  Eng- 
land— They  keep  the  king  in  check— Victory  of  Montrose  at  Kilsyth— Unsuccessful  attempts  of  Charles  to 
join  him — Charles  defeated  at  Eowton  Heath — Montrose  defeated  at  Philiphaugh— Perplexity  of  Charles — 
His  quarrel  with  his  nephew,  Prince  Kupert — He  escapes  to  Oxford — Breach  widened  between  the  Presby- 
terians and  Independents — The  king  attempts  to  negotiate  with  the  contending  parties — His  application  to 
the  Scots — Increase  of  liis  difficulties  and  disasters — He  is  compelled  to  flee  from  Oxford — His  applications  to 
the  Scottish  army— He  repairs  to  it  for  protection. 


HE  battle  of  iMarston  Moor  gave 
parliament  the  command  of  the  en- 
tire north,  where  the  Scots  soon 
stormed  the  town  of  Newcastle. 
I '.lit,  in  the  west,  Essex  was  get- 
ting into  a  position  which  eventu- 
ally led  to  a  humiliating  reverse.  The  lord-gene- 
ral, after  the  frustrated  attempt  upon  the  king 
at  York,  liad  marched  through  the  western  coun- 
ties with  the  confident  hope  of  reducing  them  all. 
The  queen,  who  had  just  got  up  from  her  con- 
fiiiemeut  in  the  city  of  Exeter,  asked  him  for  a 
safe-conduct  to  Bath  or  Bristol.  E.ssex  oftei-ed 
her  a  safe-conduct  to  London ;  she  jireferred  mak- 
ing her  way  to  Falmouth  and  sailing  back  to 
France,  which  .slie  did  upon  Sunday  the  14th  of 
Jidy.     "  Her  majesty  landed  safi-ly  at  Brest  in 


France,  and  resided  in  that  her  native  kingdom 
from  henceforth,  till  after  the  restoration  of  the 
roy:d  family.""  The  Lord-general  Essex  mean- 
while kept  advancing  into  the  west,  ignorant  of 
the  .storm  that  was  gathei-ing  in  his  rear,  lilake, 
who  was  afterwanls  to  distinguish  himself  in  a 
larger  theatre  and  on  a  ditferent  element,  was 
besieged  by  Prince  Maurice  in  the  unimportant 
town  of  Lyme-Regis,  which  he  made  tenable,  and 
put  in  fighting  order  like  a  ship.  Maurice  raised 
the  siege  on  the  approach  of  E.ssex,  who  within 
three  weeks  occupied  Taunton,  Tiverton,  Wey- 
mouth, and  Bridport.  But  the  king,  who  had 
given  Waller  the  slip  at  Cojiredy  bridge,  and 
who  had  reinforced  his  army,  was  now  in  full 
I  march  after  him,  and  driving  him  into  a  corner 
''  — the  narrow  extremitv  of  Cornwall — where  the 


Biipreraacy  of  civil  over  military  authority,  rather  more  strictly 
l)frliai)a  than  the  ii.iture  of  their  actual  circumstances  would 
.nilmit.  At  tlie  heatl  of  the  former  jiarty  stood  the  king's  two 
nephews,  Rupert  and  Maurice,  the  younger  sons  of  the  late  un- 
fortunate elector  palatine,  soldiers  of  fortiuie  .is  we  may  truly 
call  theuV,  of  rude  and  imperious  characters,  avowedly  despis- 
ing the  council  and  the  common  law,  and  supiKU-ted  by  Charles, 
with  ail  liis  iiijudiciousnuss  and  iucajiacity  for  affairs,  against 


the  greatest  men  of  the  kingdom.  Another  very  iwwerful  and 
obnoxious  faction  was  that  of  the  Catholics,  proud  of  their  ser- 
vices and  sacrifices,  confident  in  the  queen's  protection,  and 
looking  at  least  to  a  full  t<ileration,  as  their  just  rew.arrl.  They 
were  the  n.itviral  enemies  of  ix!.ace,  and  little  less  hated  at  Ox- 
ford than  at  Westminster."- Hallam,  Covft.  Hint.,  vol.  ii.  p.  IfiS. 
'  Ruihu-orth:  Clarendon:  Ludlow;  Newcculle't  Life,  by  his 
duchess;  Coke.  ">  Riuhicorth. 
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fierce  natives,  except  in  tlie  sea-ports  and  trad- 
ing towns,  were  exceedingly  hostile  to  the  par- 
liament. Prince  Maurice  also  joined  his  foi-ces 
to  the  king's,  and  a  strong  hope  was  entertained 
of  destroying  the  whole  of  the  pai'liamentarian 
army  in  the  west.  If  Essex  had  given  the  king 
battle  on  his  first  making  his  appearance,  and 
before  he  was  joined  by  the  bands  of  west  coun- 
tiy  royalists,  his  chance  would  have  been  a  good 
one;  but  he,  ou  his  side,  expected  to  be  joined 
by  Middleton,  perhaps  by  Waller,  and  so  lay 
doing  nothing,  and  allowing  his  men  to  be  cooped 
up  between  Liskeard  and  the  sea.  Then  Sir 
Eichard  Grenville  came  up  with  a  wild  force  of 
Cornwall  levies,  and  cut  off  some  of  the  parlia- 
mentarian foraging  parties.  Captain  Edward 
Brett  arrived  with  the  queen's  body-guard,  which 
she  had  left  behind  her  when  embarking  for 
France.  Other  corps  gathered  at  other  points, 
and  all  supplies  of  foi-age  and  provisions  were 
soon  cut  off.  "  In  this  posture  both  armies  lay 
still  without  any  notable  action  for  the  space  of 
eight  or  ten  days :  when  the  king,  seeing  no  better 
frui.t  from  all  that  was  hithei'to  done,  resolved  to 
drawhis  whole  army  together,  and  to  make  hisown 
quarters  yet  much  nearer."'  Charles  therefore 
drew  closer  the  toils  in  which  he  held  the  army 
of  Essex;  he  drove  them  from  a  rising  ground 
called  Beacon-hill,  and  immediately  caused  a 
square  work  to  be  there  raised,  and  a  battery 
made  which  shot  into  their  quarters  with  a  plung- 
ing fire.  And  then  Goring  was  sent  with  the 
greatest  part  of  the  royal  horse,  and  1500  foot,  a 
little  westward  to  St.  Blaze,  to  drive  the  enemy 
yet  closer  together.  The  dashing,  daring  Goring, 
the  bloodiest  hand  that  waved  a  sword  in  these 
civil  wars,  executed  the  commission  with  entire 
success ;  and  the  parliamentarians  were  I'educed 
to  that  small  strip  of  land  which  lies  between  the 
river  of  Foy,  or  Fowey,  and  that  of  St.  Blaze, 
which  was  not  above  two  miles  in  breadth,  and 
little  more  in  length,  and  which  had  already 
been  eaten  bare  by  the  cavalry.  At  length,  the 
state  of  the  army  being  desjjerate,  and  famine 
staring  them  in  the  face,  it  was  determined  that 
Sir  William  Balfour  should  try  and  break  through 
the  king's  lines  with  all  the  horse,  and  that  then 
Essex  should  endeavour  to  embai-k  the  foot  at 
Fowey,  and  escape  by  sea.  A  Frenchman,  who 
deserted  from  the  parliamentarians,  went  over 
by  night  and  acquainted  the  king  with  these  two 
desperate  plans.  Warning  was  sent  to  Goring 
and  all  the  royal  horse;  and  further  orders  were 
given  or  renewed  for  breaking  down  the  bridges, 
and  cutting  down  the  trees  to  obstruct  the  pas- 
sage. "  The  effect  of  all  this  providence,"  says 
Clarendon,  "was  not  such  as  was  reasonably  to 
be  expected.     The  night  grew  dark  and  misty, 


Vor,.  IT. 


'  Clarendon,  Hist. 


as  the  enemy  could  wish;  and  about  three  in  the 
morning,  the  whole  body  of  the  horse  jiassed 
with  great  silence  between  the  armies,  and  within 
pistol-shot  without  so  much  as  one  musket  dis- 
charged at  them.  At  the  break  of  day,  the  horse 
were  discovered  marching  over  the  heath,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  foot ;  and  there  was  only 
at  hand  the  Earl  of  Cleveland's  brigade,  the  body 
of  the  king's  horse  being  at  a  greater  distance. 

The  notice  and  ordei's  came  to  Goring, 

when  he  was  in  one  of  his  jovial  exercises;  which 
he  received  with  mirth,  and  slighting  those  who 
sent  them,  as  men  who  took  alarms  too  wai-mly; 
and  he  continued  his  delights  till  all  the  enemy's 
horse  were  passed  through  his  quarters ;  nor  did 
then  jjursue  them  in  any  time."  Having  stayed 
to  see  the  full  success  of  Sir  William  Balfour's 
movement,  which  saved  the  most  valuable  part 
of  the  army,  Essex  fought  his  way  to  the  shore 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Fowey,  and  there,  with 
his  friend  the  Lord  Roberts  and  with  many  of 
his  officers,  he  embarked  on  board  a  ship  and 
sailed  away  to  Plymouth  on  the  1st  of  Sejitember, 
leaving  his  foot,  cannon,  and  ammunition  to  the 
care  of  the  gallant  and  faithful  Skippon,  who 
had  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  make  the  best 
capitulation  he  could.  The  king  had  offered 
good  terms  of  surrender.  On  the  evening  of  the 
2d  of  September  the  common  men  laid  down 
their  arms  (the  officers  retaining  their  swords), 
delivered  up  their  cannon  and  ammunition,  and 
were  conducted  towards  the  posts  of  their  army 
at  Poole  and  Portsmouth.  They  had  been  pro- 
mised the  safe  possession  of  whatever  money  and 
goods  belonged  to  them ;  but  before  they  were 
quit  of  the  royalist  escoi'ts  they  were  stripped 
even  of  their  clothes." 

If  Charles  had  remained  in  Cornwall  he  would 
soon  have  been  cooped  up  in  his  turn.  He  pre- 
fen-ed  marching  off  in  great  triumph  into  Devon- 
shire; and,  after  resting  a  short  time  in  that 
plentiful  country,  he  pushed  forward  for  Oxford, 
in  the  hope  of  recovering  his  old  quarters  with- 
out a  battle.  But  in  the  meantime  the  forces 
of  Essex,  Manchester,  Waller,  and  Cromwell 
were  concentrated  near  Newbury;  and,  on  reach- 
ing that  spot  where  he  had  been  so  fatally  en- 
gaged the  preceding  year,  the  king,  who  got  pos- 
session of  the  town,  and  who  had  many  other 
advantages,  found  himself  obliged  to  consent  to 
a  general  action.  On  this  occasion  no  great  hon- 
our was  gained  by  any  of  the  parliament  gene- 
rals, except  Oliver  Cromwell.  Some  sharp  skir- 
mishing began  on  tlie  afternoon  of  the  26th  of 

"^  Clarendon;  RusMoorth;  Liullow.  The  last  writer  says,  "The 
parliament  soon  caused  them  to  be  armed  and  clothed  again; 
and,  the  horse  having  forced  their  way  as  before  mentioned,  the 
army  was  speedily  recruited,  scarce  a  man  having  taken  arms 
on  the  otVier  side." 
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October.     On  tte  morrow  morning  (it  was  a  Sab-  ,  on  that  day,  I  have  as  yet  bad  no  certain  ac- 
bath  morn)  Manchester  renewed  the  attack  far  i  count."    But,  not  satisfied  with  this  recrimination. 


more  vigorously,  liis  men  going  on  to  the  charge 
"  singing  of  psalms,"  as  was  usual  with  them. 
The  affairs  were  prolonged  till  night,  when  the 
king,  fearing  that  before  the  next  morning  he 
might  be  compassed  round,  threw  his  artillery 
into  Donnington  Castle,  and  stole  away  towards 
Oxford.  As  soon  as  his  evasion  was  known, 
Cromwell  proposed  following  him  up  with  the 
whole  of  the  horse;  but  this  was  opposed  by  the 
Earl  of  Manchester.  Twelve  days  after  this  in- 
decisive second  battle  of  Newbury,  the  king  was 
allowed  to  return  to  Donnington  Castle,  close 
abov^e  the  town,  and,  in  the  face  of  the  parlia- 


the  Earl  of  Manchester  delivered  to  the  lords 
another  paper,  which  was  meant  to  consume 
Cromwell  in  the  flames  of  Presbyterian  wrath, 
by  accusing  him  of  a  fixed  design  against  the 
aristocracy  and  the  Church  of  Christ. 

The  Earl  of  Essex  was  far  more  bitter  against 
Cromwell  than  Manchester  could  be,  for  the  lat- 
ter nobleman's  temper  was  naturally  amiable 
and  generous.  The  great  Presbyterian  general- 
in-chief  went  down  to  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
day  appointed  for  reading  Manchester's  narra- 
tive. He  had  not  been  there  since  his  return 
from   Cornwall,  but  he  continued  to  attend  in 


ment's  army,  to  carry  off  the  artillery,  which  he  j  his  seat  while  this  business  was  discussing,  and 
had  deposited  in  that  castle.'     Cromwell  and  his  ;  at  the  same  time  he  opened  private  consultations 

in    his    own   house   upon   the 
^^^^^^^^^^^^zi^^-zz^ryf,  delicate  question  of  the  expe- 

"^"^^^^^Rj;  diency  and  safety  of  proceeding 

._:^  —  against  Cromwell  as  an   "in- 

cendiary" between  the  two  na- 
tions of  England  and  Scotland. 
The  managers  of  these  debates 
at  Essex  House  were  the  Scot- 
tish commissiouei-s,  Hollis,  Sir 
John  Moyrick,  Sir  Philip  Sta- 
pleton,  and  other  Presbyterian 
chiefs,  who  wei-e  alike  anxious 
^  for  the  preservation  of  monar- 
chic and  aristocratic  institu- 
tions, and  for  the  establisliment 
of  one  sole  and  exclusive  form 
.  - "  of  worship,  church  government, 
doctrine,  and  discipline.  Many 
bitter  things  were  said  against 
Cromwell  as  the  enemy  of  Pres- 
byterianism  and  the  friend  and 
friends  now  began  to  murmur.  It  may,  or  it  chamjiion  of  liberty  of  conscience.  The  Lord- 
may  not  be,  that  this  was  part  of  a  regular  plan  I  chancellor  of  Scotland  declareil  Oliver  to  be  an 
concerted  long  before  by  the  Independents  for  j  incendiary  "between  the  twa  nations."  But  his 
getting  the  command  of  the  army  wholly  out  of    great  and  rising  power,  his  viu^t  jwpularity  in  the 


DoyjJmoTON  Casti.e. — From  a  drawing  by  Buck 


the  hands  of  the  aristocracy  and  into  their  own, 
in  order  to  make  it  the  instrument  for  achieving 
a  thorough  revolution;  but  it  must  nevertheless 
be  confessed  that  the  conduct  of  the  parliament's 
generals  was  calculated  to  provoke  suspicions. 
The  House  of  Commons  was  so  much  dissatisfied 
at  this  last  business  of  Donnington  Castle,  that 
the}'  ordered  an  inquiry;  and  then  Cromwell  ex- 
hibited a  formal  charge  of  backwardness  and 
neglect  against  the  Earl  of  Manchester.  That 
nobleman  justified  his  conduct  as  a  general,  in  a 
long  narrative  sent  up  to  the  House  of  Ijords. 
He  declared  that  he  had  done  the  best  that  could 
be  done  in  the  second  battle  of  Newbury.  "But," 


army,  and  his  very  considerable  influence  in  botli 
Houses  of  Parliament  were  acknowledged,  not 
without  fear  and  trembling,  and  in  the  end  the 
conclave  at  Essex  House  resolved  to  attempt 
nothing  against  the  general  for  the  present.  * 

But  now,  while  the  Scottish  commissioners, 
and  Essex,  and  Hollis,  and  the  othei-s  that  loved 
Presbyterianism,  were  plotting  at  midnight,  and 
devising  all  kinds  of  means  to  drive  Cromwell 
into  the  toils — that  wonderful  person,  who  had 
no  pretension  whatever  either  to  the  innocency 
of  the  dove  or  the  meekness  of  the  lamb,  was 
planning,  with  infinitely  better  success,  how  he 
might  break  the  neck  of  the  Presbyterian  oli- 


con tinned  Manchester,  "where  the  horse  were  j  gai'chy,  and  get  the  command  of  the  army  out  of 
that  Lieutenant-general  Cromwell  commanded    the  hands  of  a  set  of  men,  who,  as  the  majority 


'  Jlushicorth;    Ji'Mtdock;   ludloic;  Clarendon;    Wancick. 
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of  the  nation  now  certainly  believed,  were  in  no 
haste  to  finish  this  desolating  war.     For  some 
time  he  and  his  friend  Sir  Harry  Vane  had  been 
almost  constantly  closeted  together.     Compared 
with  either  of  these  men,  the  Manchesters,  the 
Essexes,  the  HoUises,  were  intellectually  babies; 
and  then  Cromwell  and  Vane  had  the  assistance 
of  the  deep,  inscrutable,  and  most  sagacious  St. 
John.     The  effect  of  their  deliberations  was  made 
manifest  on  the  9th  of  December,  when  (military 
operations  having  been  suspended,  and  both  ar- 
mies having  gone  into  winter-quarters)  the  com- 
mons went  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  house  to 
take  into  consideration  the  sad  condition  of  the 
kingdom  in  i-ef erence  to  its  grievances  by  the  bur- 
den of  the  wai-.     "  There  was  a  genei-al  silence," 
says  Whitelock,  "for  a  good  space  of  time,  many 
looking  upon  one  another  to  see  who  would  break 
the  ice  and  speak  first  on  so  tender  and  sharp  a 
point."     At  last  Cromwell  stood  np  and  said: 
"It  is  now  time  to  speak  or  for  ever  to  hold  the 
tongue:  the  important  occasion  being  no  less  than 
to  save  a  nation  out  of  a  bleeding,  nay,  almost 
dying  condition,  which  the  long  continuance  of 
the  war  hath  already  brought  it  into  ;  so  that, 
■without  a  more  sj^eedy,  vigorous,  and  effectual 
prosecution  of  the  war,  casting  off  all  lingering 
proceedings,  like  soldiers  of  fortune  beyond  sea, 
to  spin  out  a  war,  we  shall  make  the  kingdom 
weary  of  us,  and  hate  the  name  of  a  parliament. 
For  what  do  the  enemy  say?    Nay,  what  do  many 
say  that  were  friends  at  the  beginning  of  the  par- 
liament?    Even  this — that  the  members  of  both 
houses  have  got  great  places  and  commands,  and 
the  sword  into  their  hands;  and,  what  by  interest 
in  parliament  and  what  by  power  in  the  army, 
will  perpetually  continue  themselves  in  grandeur. 
This  that  I  speak  here  to  our  own  faces  is  but 
Avhat  others  do  utter  abroad  behind  our  backs." 
He  said  that  he  would  not  reflect  upon  the  pri- 
vate conduct  or  military  character  of  any  man; 
that  he  knew  how  difficult  it  was  to  avoid  error 
in  war;   that   he  must  acknowledge  himself  to 
have  been  guilty  of  some  over-sights,  but  that 
he  must  reconmiend  jmrliament  to  put  the  army 
into  another  method,  and  enable  it  to  prosecute 
the  war  with  vigoui*.     "And  I  hope,"  he  contin- 
ued, "  we  have  such    true  English  hearts,  and 
zealous  afl'ections  towards   the  general  weal  of 
our  mother -country,  as   no  members  of  either 
house  will  scruple  to  deny  themselves  and  their 
own  private  interests  for  the  public  good,  nor 
account  it  to  be  a  dishonour  done  to  them,  what- 
ever the  parliament  shall  resolve  upon  in  this 
weighty  matter."     Another  member,  whose  name 
ought  to  have  been  preserved,  followed  Crom- 
well,  very  eloquently   recommending  an  active 
prosecution  of  the  war  and  a  change  of  comman- 
ders.    But  the  first  that  pi'oposed  expressly  to 


exclude  all  members  of  pai-liament,  whether  of 
the  House  of  Lords  or  House  of  Commons,  from 
commands  and  offices,  Avas  Mr.  Zouch  Tate,  who 
moved  for  the  bringing  in  of  the  ordinance  to  that 
eftect,  which  was  afterwai'ds  so  celebrated  under 
the  name  of  the  "  Self-denying  Ordinance."  Zouch 
Tate  was  seconded  by  Vane,  and  the  unexpected 
motion  was  carried.    The  Ordinance  was  reported 
two  days  after,  on  the  11th  of  December,  when  a 
solemn  day  of  fast  was  ai)pointed  for  imploring 
a  blessing  on  the  intended  new  model  of  the  army. 
The  bill  was  read  a  third  time  on  the  19th  of 
December;  and  on  the  21.st  the  commons  sent  it 
up  to  the  lords.     There  it  met  with  many  delays 
and  much  opposition.     On  the  30th  of  December 
the  consideration  of  it  was  submitted  to  a  com- 
mittee of  eight  lords,  four  of  whom  were  per- 
sons most  interested  in  opposing  the  Ordinance — 
namely,  the  Earls  of  Essex,  Manchester,  Warwick, 
and  Denbigh.     This  committee  drew  np  a  paper 
representing  that  the  bill  would  deprive  the  peers 
of  that  honour  which  in  all  ages  had  been  given 
to  them.      They  added,   that  the  Self-denying 
Ordinance  was  by  no  means  equal  in  its  opera- 
tion to  lords  and  commons,  since,  though  some 
of  the  gentry  and  commons  were  comprehended 
in  it  as  sitting  members  of  parliament,  yet  the 
rest  were  left  free  to  serve  either  in  civil  offices 
or  in  the  field;  whereas  the  Ordinance  would  o])er- 
ate  as  a  disqualification  of  the  whole  hereditaiy 
nobility  of  England.     Upon  this  the  commons, 
who  twice  before  had  sent  up  urgent  messages, 
appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  reasons  to  sa- 
tisfy their  lordships;  and  on  the  13th  of  January, 
1645,  the  whole  house,  with  the  speaker  at  their 
head,  went  up  to  the  lords  about  the  same  busi- 
ness.    But  the  lords,  that  same  day,  finished  de- 
bating, and  j'ejected  the  Ordinance.    In  the  mean- 
time the  commons  went  on  forming  the  new  model 
of  the  array,  which  they  agreed  should  consist  in 
the  whole  of  21,000  effective  men — namely,  6000 
horse,  1000  dragoons,  and  14,000  foot.     Nor  did 
they  stop  here;  for,  on  the  21st  of  January,  eight 
days  after  the  lords  had  rejected  the  Self-denying 
Ordinance,  the  commons  proceeded  to  nominate 
the  chief  commanders  of  the  new-modelled  army. 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  was  named  general-in-ehief 
in  lieu  of  Essex ;   Skij^pon,  who  had  begun  by 
commanding  the  train-bands  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, was  made  major-general;   and  the  j^ost  of 
lieutenant-general  was   purposely  and  artfully 
left  vacant.     On  the  28th   of  January,  having 
completed  the  ordinance  for  raising  and  main- 
taining the  army  under  the   supreme  command 
of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  the  commons  sent  it  up  to 
the  lords,  who,  on  the  4th  of  February,  returned 
it  passed,  but  not  without  adilitions  and   altera- 
tions.    Against  some  of  these  alterations,  whicii 
were  calculated  to  give  a  new  edge  to  Presbyto- 
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rian  intolerance,  the  commons  remonstrated,  and 
they  were  finally  given  up  by  the  lords. 

On  the  24th  of  March  the  commons  resumed 
the  debate  on  the  Self-denying  Ordinance,  and 


Sir  Thomas  Fairfax. — From  a  print  by  Hollar. 

consented  to  several  material  alterations.  The  bill 
now  discharged  the  present  officers  from  their 
commands,  without  disqualifying  them  for  the 
future,  and  for  ever,  as  was  at  first  proposed. 
The  measure,  in  short,  was  made  to  assume  a 
temporary  character,  to  look  like  an  extraordin- 
ary arrangement  made  necessary  by  the  extra- 
ordinary circumstances  of  the  times.  Exceptions 
were  also  voted,  as  in  the  first  Self-denying  Ordi- 
nance, in  favour  of  the  commissioners  of  the  great 
seal,  the  commissioners  of  the  admiralty  and 
navy,  and  of  the  revenue,  who,  though  all  mem- 
bers either  of  the  lords  or  commons,  were  to  re- 
main in  ofiice.  Tiie  bill,  in  this  state,  was  sent 
to  the  upper  house  on  the  31st  of  March.  On 
the  2d  of  April  the  Lord-general  Essex,  the  Earl 
of  ^lanchester,  and  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  voluntarily  ofiered  to  surrender 
their  commissions.  This  ofier  was  accepted  and 
a])proved  of  by  the  house;  and  on  the  following 
day,  the  3d  of  April,  the  Self-denying  Ordinance 
was  freely  passed  by  the  peers.  Some  things 
that  immediately  preceded  this  tardy  consent  of 
the  lords  are  full  of  significance.  They  wei'e  ex- 
pressly calculated  for  the  purpose  of  wringing 
consent  from  the  aristocracy  by  intimidation,  the 
commons  all  the  while  expressing  the  greatest 
tenderness  for  the  lords,  and  declaring  that  they 
"disclaimed  and  abhorred"  any  attempt  "to  un- 
dermine their  lord.ships'  privileges." 

(^n  the  .same  3d  day  of  April,  on  which  the 
lords  pa.ssed  the  Self-denying  Ordinance,  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax  went  from  London  to  Windsor, 


which  he  had  appointed  his  head-quarters,  hav- 
ing previously,  as  commander-in-chief,  summoned 
all  his  officers  and  soldiers  to  rendezvous  there 
by  the  7th  of  April.  He  continued  at  Windsor 
till  the  end  of  the  month,  diligently  employed  in 
remodelling  the  army.  Dalbier,  that  soldier  of 
fortune,  who  had  repeatedly  given  timid  counsel 
to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  stood  ofi"  for  some  time  with 
eight  troops  of  horse,  as  if  balancing  between 
Oxford  and  Windsor;  but  at  last  he  went  to  the 
latter  place  and  submitted  to  the  i^arliament. 
Thus  the  parliament  was  secured; — thus  "the 
Independents  cut  the  gi-ass  under  the  Presby- 
terians' feet."' 

Before  following  Fairfax  to  the  field,  we  must 
take  up  certain  matters  which  reflect  disgrace  on 
the  parliament.  The  synod  of  divines  still  con- 
tinued to  sit,  although  prevented  by  parliament 
from  arrogating  to  itself  any  legislative  or  judi- 
cial authority;  but  if  they  did  not  of  themselves 
send  their  old  enemy,  the  Archbishoj)  of  Cantei-- 
bury,  to  a  bloody  grave,  they  certainly  promoted 
with  heart  and  soul  that  execution,  which  could 
hardly  have  taken  place  but  for  their  vehement 
hatred.  "  As  yet,"  says  Sir  Philip  Warwick, 
"  the  Scots  and  Presbyterian  party  seem  to  be 
the  ruling  interest  in  the  two  houses,  and  the 
Scotch  Covenant  to  be  the  idol;  and  in  order  to 
get  this  form  of  church  service  allowed  by  the 
king,  Archbisho]3  Laud  must  be  taken  out  of  the 
way."  The  republican  Ludlow  says  that  it  was 
expressly  for  the  encouragement  of  the  Scots, 
that  the  lords  and  commons  sentenced  and  caused 
execution  to  be  done  upon  William  Laud,  their 
capital  enemy;  but  it  does  not  apijear  that  the 
Scots  either  were,  or  possibly  could  be,  more 
eager  fur  the  old  man's  death  than  were  the  Eng- 
lish Presbyterians. 

Diseased,  heljiless,  appai-ently  almost  friend- 
less, the  sumnms  pontifex  of  former  days  might 
have  lain  forgotten  in  the  Tower,  and  wound  up 
the  story  of  his  days  in  that  dismal  place;  but 
a  dispute  about  church  livings  forced  him  into 
notice,  and  i)i'ecipitated  his  end.  The  lords  re- 
maining with  the  parliament  claimed  the  right 
of  nominating  to  the  benefices  that  fell  vacant; 
and  still  pretending  to  respect  the  archiepiscopal 
functions  of  the  captive,  they  called  upon  Laud 
to  collate  the  clergymen  of  their  choice.  The 
king,  careless  of  the  old  man's  safety,  connnandeil 
him  not  to  obey  the  lords,  and  Laud  loyally 
bowed  to  this  order.  In  the  month  of  April, 
1643,  the  lords  issued  a  peremptory  order;  Laud 
tried  to  excuse  himself  again;  then  the  commons 
received  an  acceptable  message  from  the  lords  to 
proceed  with  the  charges  already  laid  against 
him,  and  expedite  his  trial.  The  commons  ap- 
pointed a  committee,  and  selected  Prynne  to  col- 
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lect   and   prepare    evidence — Prynne,  wlio  had 
been  so  barbarously  treated  by  the  prisoner.     On 
the  23d  of  October,  1643,  ten  new  articles  of  im- 
peachment were  added  by  Prynne  to  the  fourteen 
already  on  record.     A  disposition  was  shown  to 
precipitate  proceedings,  and  to  deprive  the  arch- 
bishop of  the  means  of  making  his  defence;  but 
it  was  not  until  the  12th  of  March,  1644,  that 
the  trial  was  really  begun.   Serjeant  Wild  opened 
the  accusation  in  a  speech  of  great  length,  some 
ability,  and  no  charity.     He  charged  the   sick 
and  tottering  priest  with  all  manner  of  tyran- 
nies  and   crimes,  both   political   and   religious; 
he  charged  him  with  "  high  treason,  treason  in 
all  and  every  part,  ti^easou  in  the  highest  jjitch 
and  altitude,"  laying  upon  him  the  blame  of  all 
the  illegal  proceedings  in  the  Star  Chamber,  High 
Commission  Court,  and  other  courts.     When  the 
Serjeant  had  done,  the  fallen  archbi.shop  desired 
permission  to  speak  a  few  words,  to  wipe  off  that 
dirt  that  had  been  cast  upon  him.     These  few 
words  were  in  fact,  an  eloquent  and  most  skilful 
oration,  which  he  delivered  from  a  written  paper 
he  held  in  his  hand.    Seventeen  whole  days  were 
spent  in  producing  and  commenting  on  the  evi- 
dence, and  then  the  archbishop   rec[uested  that 
he  might  have  liberty  to  make  a  general  recapi- 
tulation of  his  defence  before  the  lords,  which 
was  granted.     On  the  2d  of  September,  1644, 
Laud  delivered  his  general  recapitulation  to  the 
lords.     The  proceedings  in  that  house  were  ex- 
tended through  more  than  a  month.     On   the 
11th  of   October  Laud's   counsel  spoke  on  the 
point  of  law,  maintaining  that  not  one  of  the  of- 
fences alleged  agaiTist  him,  nor  all  those  offences 
accumvilated,  amounted  to  that  most  capital  crime 
of  high  treason.    A  few  days  after  this,  the  com- 
mons, apparently  doubting  the   lords,  resolved 
to  give  up  their  impeachment  as  they  had  done 
in  Strafford's  case,  and  pass  an  ordinance  of  at- 
tainder.    On  the  2d  of  November,  after  the  se- 
cond  reading   of  this  oi'dinance,  the   commons 
brought  the  prisoner  to   the  bar  of  their  own 
house.     There  Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  in  the  arch- 
bishop's presence,  repeated  the  sum  of  the  evi- 
dence given  in  before  the  lords;  and  when  Brown 
sat  down,  the  commons  ordered  the  prisoner  to 
make  his  answer  viva  voce  and  at  once.     Laud, 
sinking  under  the  weight  of  years  and  infirmi- 
ties, prayed  that  he  might  have  some  convenient 
time  allowed  him,  in  respect  of  the  tedious  length 
and  weight  of  the  charge;  and  the  house  at  last, 
and  not  without  difficulty,   allowed  him   eight 
days.     On  the   11th  of  November  the  prisoner 
was  brought  again  to  the  bar  of  the  commons, 
where  he  spoke  for  some  hours  in  his  own  de- 
fence, and  where  Mr.  Samuel  Brown  rejilied  in 
his  presence.      Then  Laud  was  sent  back  to  the 
Tower,  and  (on  the  same  day)  the  house  passed 


the  ordinance  of  attainder  for  high  treason,  with 
only  one  dissenting  voice.  On  the  16th  of  Nov- 
ember they  transmitted  this  bill  to  the  house  of 
peers.  It  is  quite  evident,  from  the  several  at- 
tempts they  made  to  gain  time,  that  the  lords, 
though  afraid  of  breaking  with  the  other  house, 
were  averse  to  the  execution;  but  at  last — on  the 
4th  of  January,  1645 — they,  in  a  very  thin  house, 
passed  the  bill  of  attainder.  A  pardon  granted 
by  the  king  was  overruled  and  rejected;  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  16th  of  January,  Laud  was 
conveyed  from  the  Tower,  where  he  liad  been 
confined  more  than  three  j^ears,  to  the  block  upon 
Towei'-hill.  Upon  the  scaffold  he  delivered  a 
long  speecli,  which  he  had  written  out  in  the 
Tower,  and  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  excuse 
himself  from  all  the  matters  charged  against  him. 
He  died  with  great  courage  and  composure,  and 
like  one  upheld  by  the  conviction  that  he  had 
always  acted  conscientiously  and  done  all  things 
for  the  best." 

The  Scots,  whose  country  had  at  length  been 
made  the  scene  of  civil  war  by  the  daring  Mar- 
quis of  Montrose,  recommended  a  new  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  king;  and  as  early  as  the  month 
of  November  of  the  preceding  year  (1644),  pro- 
positions running  in  the  name  of  both  kingdoms 
were  drawn  up  by  Johnston  of  Wariston.  The 
parliament  sent  to  Oxford  for  a  safe-conduct  for 
the  commissioners  they  had  appointed  to  carry 
these  propositions  to  the  king,  namely,  the  Earl 
of  Denbigh,  the  Lord  Maynard,  Mr.  Pierpoint, 
Mr.  Hollis,  Mr.  Whitelock,  and  the  Lord  Wen- 
man  (English),  and  the  Lord  Maitland,Sir  Charles 
Erskine,  and  Mr.  Bartlay  (Scotch).  Prince  Ru- 
pert sent  the  safe-conduct  under  the  hand  and 
seal  of  the  king,  who  did  not  notice  them  as 
members  of  parliament,  but  mei'ely  as  private 
gentlemen.  Charles  or  his  officers  most  unwisely 
kept  these  noblemen  and  gentlemen  for  some 
hours  outside  the  gates  of  Oxford,  in  the  wet  and 
cold;  and  when  they  were  admitted  into  the 
town,  they  were  escorted  like  jjrisoners  by  a 
troop  of  horse,  and  lodged  in  a  very  mean  iun.^ 
The  Earl  of  Denbigh  read  the  jjropositions  for 
peace.  "Have  you  power  to  treat?"  said  Charles. 
The  commissioners  replied,  "  No;  but  we  are  to 
receive  your  majesty's  answer  in  writing."  ''Then," 
replied  the  king,  "  a  letter-carrier  might  have 
done  as  much  as  you."  "  I  suppose,"  said  the 
Earl  of  Denbigh,  "your  majesty  looks  upon  us  as 
persons  of  another  condition  than  letter-carriers." 
"I  know  your  condition,"  replied  the  king;  "but 
I  say  that  your  commission  gives  you  power  to 
do  no  more  than  a  letter-carrier  miffht  have  done." 


^  Rushworth;  Whitelock:  Map:  Heylin;  Clarendon:  Lingard: 
Land's  Troubles:   Pryiine,  Canterbury's  Doom:  Journals. 

2  Rush  worth  says,  "His  majesty  received  them  very  oblig- 
ingly on  the  next  day,  and  gave  to  eveiy  one  his  hand  to  kiss,  but 
seemed  more  to  slight  the  Scots  commissioners  than  any  of  the  rest." 
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In  the  evening  the  loyal  Earl  of  Lindsay,  who 
was  sick  in  his  bed,  invited  Hollis  and  White- 
lock  to  visit  him.  These  two  important  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons  had  not  been 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  earl's  chamber  when 
the  king  and  Piince  Rupert,  Avith  several  per- 
sons of  prime  quality,  entei-ed ;  and  the  king 
not  only  saluted  them  very  obligingly,  but  also 
began  to  discourse  with  them.  The  evident  in- 
tention of  the  king  was  to  win  over  Hollis  and 
Whitelock.  He  applauded  them  for  the  desire 
of  peace  which  they  had  manifested,  he  flattered 
their  vanity  by  asking  their  advice;  but  they 
saw  that  he  had  no  intention  of  following  it,  and 
his  experiment  upon  them  completely  failed. 
Upon  this,  Charles  made  an  end  of  the  useless 
parade  of  compliment  and  cajolery.'  On  the  27th 
of  November  he  sent  them  his  reply  sealed  up. 
Hollis  and  Whitelock,  and  the  other  commis- 
sioners, desired  to  be  excused  fi'om  receiving  that 
answer  so  sealed  up,  requesting  at  leivst  to  have 
a  copy  of  it.  His  majesty  rudely  replied,  "  What 
is  that  to  you,  who  are  but  to  carry  what  I  send? 
and  if  I  will  send  the  song  of  Rol>in  Hood  and 
Little  John,  you  must  carry  it  I"  The  comrai.s- 
sioners  contented  themselves  with  saying,  that 
the  business  about  which  they  came  was  of  some- 
what more  consequence  than  an  old  song.  Charles 
then  condescended  to  send  them  a  cojjv  of  his 
answer:  but  here,  again,  another  difficulty  was 
started.  They  observed  that  the  said  answer 
was  not  directed  to  any  body  whatsoever,  and 
that  the  parliament,  so  far  from  being  acknow- 
ledged, was  not  even  named  in  it.  Charles  in- 
sisted that  the  answer  was  delivered  totiiem,the 
])arliament's  commissionei-s,  which  was  suflicient; 
and  some  of  his  lords  earnestly  entreated  the 
commissionei-s,  for  peace'  .sake,  to  receive  the  an- 
swer as  it  was  sent  to  them.  Thereupon  the 
commissioners,  consitlering  that  they  must  take 
it  u])on  themselves  to  break  off  this  treaty  if  they 
should  refuse  the  king's  paper,  consented  to  re- 
ceive the  answer  without  any  address  upon  it.'' 

On  the  2!)th  of  November  (1G44)  this  singular 
document  was  produced  at  Westminster,  and  on 
the  following  day  the  same  was  read  at  a  confer- 
ence of  both  houses.  Great  exceptions  were 
made,  and  there  was  much  debate  against  the 
form  and  want  of  direction;  but  at  last  it  was 
carried  that  those  oVijections  shoulil  be  laid  aside, 
that  the  treaty  should  be  ])roceeded  with,  and 
that  thanks  should  be  returned  to  the  commis- 
sioners who  had  been  at  Oxford.  Charles  had 
now  agreed  to  send  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
the  Earl  of  Southampton  to  London,  with  a  fuller 
answer  and  an  extendeil  commission;  but  the 
Earl  of  Essex  would  not  grant  a  safe-conduct  to 
these  two  noblemen,  unless  he  was  acknowledged 
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as  general  of  the  army  of  the  pai'liament  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  commons  were  resolute  on  the 
same  point,  insisting  that  his  majesty  should  send 
as  to  "  the  parliament  of  England  assembled  at 
Westminster,  and  the  commissioners  of  the  par- 
liament of  Scotland."  On  the  5th  of  December 
Prince  Rupert  sent  a  letter  with  the  requii'ed  re- 
cognition; and  at  the  same  moment  the  king,  to 
excuse  himself  with  his  wife,  addressed  her  a 
letter  containing  these  words,  "As  to  my  call- 
ing those  at  London  a  parliament,  if  there  had 
been  two  besides  myself  of  my  ojjiuion,  I  had  not 
done  it;  and  the  argument  that  prevailed  with 
me  was,  that  the  calling  did  nowise  acknowledge 
them  to  be  a  parliament;  upon  Avhich  condition 
and  construction  I  did  it,  and  no  otherwise:  and 
accordingly  it  is  registered  in  the  council-books, 
with  the  council's  unanimous  approbation."  The 
king's  envoys,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  the 
Earl  of  Southampton,  arrived  in  London  on  the 
14th  of  December,  and  were  honourably  con- 
ducted to  Somerset  House,  where  they  were  well 
entertained,  and  allowed  on  the  morrow — a  Sim- 
day — to  hear  Divine  service  according  to  the  Lit- 
urgy, which  jiarliament  and  the  .synod  of  divines 
had  suppressed.  The  two  noblemen,  adhering 
to  their  master's  in.structions,  acted  as  .secret 
emissaries  in  the  city  of  Loudon,  and  intrigued 
with  the  two  factions  of  Presljyterians  and  Inde- 
pendents, offering  the  latter  liberty  of  conscience, 
&c.  And  as  Richmond  and  Southampton  were 
found  to  have  no  higher  faculty  than  that  of 
proposing  the  nomination  of  commissioners,  the 
parliament  made  haste  to  get  rid  of  them,  being 
well  informed  as  to  all  their  doings  in  the  city. 

After  many  tedious  ])reliniinaries,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  king'.s  comuiission»i-s  should  meet  the 
commissioners  of  the  lords  and  cojnmons  at  L^x- 
bridge,  within  the  parliamentary  lines.  These 
commissioner  met  on  the  day  appointed  (the 
29th  of  January)  in  the  little  town  of  L^xbridge. 
There,  on  the  morrow,  deliberations  were  opened, 
it  being  agreed  beforehand  that  everything  should 
be  set  down  in  writing.  John  Thurloe,  after- 
wards secretary  to  Oliver  Cromwell — Thurloe, 
the  bosom  friend  of  Milton — acted  as  secretary 
for  the  English  parliament,  being  assisted  by  Mr. 
Earle;  and  Mr.  Cheesly  acted  as  secretary  for 
the  commissioners  of  the  Scotti.^h  ])arliament. 
The  tirst  point  debated  was  that  which  was  sure 
to  m.ake  the  worst  blood,  and  defeat  the  whole 
treaty — if,  indeed,  there  had  ever  been  a  hope 
or  an  intention  to  conclude  a  treaty.  The  par- 
liament's conimissioners  delivered  the  proposi- 
tions and  votes  of  both  houses  concerning  the 
"settling  of  religion  in  a  Presbvterial  way;"  and 
this  matter  was  appointed  for  the  debate  of  the 
three  first  days.  Dr.  Stewart,  of  the  school  of 
Laud,  spoke  very   learnedly,  though  somewhat 
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warmly,  against  any  alteration  of  the  system  of 
Episcopacy.  Alexander  Henderson,  the  cham- 
pion of  Presbyteriaiiism,  the  framer  of  the  Cove- 
nant, spoke  with  equal  warmth  against  Episco- 
pacy. At  length  the  Marquis  of  Hertford, 
wearied  out  with  this  dispute  on  a  point  of  mere 
speculative  theology,  proposed  that  they  should 
leave  this  argument,  and  proceed  to  debate  upon 
the  particular  proposals.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke 
agreed  with  the  noble  marquis,  and  the  lay  part 
of  the  commissioners,  particularly  on  the  king's 
side,  would  willingly  have  passed  over  this  point 
altogether;  but  the  clergymen  were  of  a  different 
opinion,  and  Dr.  Stewart  desired  that  they  might 
dispute  syllogistically,  as  became  scholars.  "And 
in  that  way,"  says  Rush  worth,  "they  proceeded. 
.  .  .  But  the  arguments  on  both  parts  were  too 
large  to  be  admitted  to  a  place  in  this  story." 


The  Treaty-House,  Uxbridge,  now  the  Crown  Inn." 
J.  W.  Archer,  from  his  original  drawing. 


The  parliament  commissioners  presented  four 
propositions  concerning  religion.  On  none  of 
these  points  would  eitlier  party  yield  a  hair's 
breadth;  and  the  royal  commissioners  objected 
in  limine  that  the  king's  conscience  would  never 
allow  him  to  consent  to  these  changes  in  religion. 
But  there  were  also  other  articles  about  which 
Charles  was  equally  tenacious,  and  the  parlia- 
ment equally  resolute;  and,  after  twenty  days  of 
debate  and  wrangling,  nothing  was  settled,  no- 
thing made  clear  to  both  parties,  except  that  they 
must  again  have  recourse  to  the  sword;  and  at 
the  expiration  of  those  twenty  days,  the  term  ori- 
ginally fixed  for  the  duration  of  the  negotiations, 
the  parliament  recalled  their  commissioners.' 

While   the    Episcopalians  and    Presbyterians 
were  disputing  syllogistically  at  Uxbridge,  their 
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respective  parties  had  many  fierce  skirmishes  in 
the  field;  for  though  the  main  army  on  either 
side  lay  inactive  in  winter-quarters,  there  was  no 
restraining  the  animosity  of  ])artizans,  who  car- 
ried on  an  incessant  but  petty  warfare  in  most 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  There  was  a  ])erplexing 
series  of  sieges  and  assaults,  night  surj^rises  and 
pitched  battles,  between  small  ti-oo])S  of  Round- 
heads and  Cavaliers,  men  that  took  their  instruc- 
tions from  no  one  but  themselves,  and  that  fought 
whenever  they  found  an  opportunity.  The  town, 
the  village,  was  often  enthusiastic  in  the  parlia- 
ment's cause,  while  the  neighbouring  castle  or 
manor-house  was  just  as  enthusiastic  for  the  king. 
At  times  a  sortie  from  tlie  castle  or  manor-house 
would  disturb  the  burghers  and  yeomen  at  dead 
of  night,  and  leave  them  to  lament  the  burning 
of  their  houses  and  barns,  the  carrying  off  of  their 
cattle  ;  and  then  there  gene- 
^  rally  followed  a  siege  of  the 

castle  or  manor-house,  which, 
from  want  of  artillery  and  mil- 
itary skill,  would  often  be 
prolonged  through  tedious 
months,  and  fail  at  last,  and 
be  raised  at  the  approach  of 
Prince  Rupert  and  his  flying 
squadrons  of  horse,  or  of  some 
other  body  of  the  king's  army. 
Many  of  these  episodes  were 
interesting  and  romantic  in  the 
extreme:  in  some  of  them  the 
high-born  dames  of  the  land, 
whose  husbands  were  away 
following  the  banner  of  their 
sovereign,  made  good  the 
castle-walls  against  the  par- 
liamentary forces,  and  com- 
manded from  tower  and  bar- 
bican like  brave  soldiers. 
But  we  must  confine  our- 
selves to  the  greater  operations  which  decided 
this  war. 

"  When  the  spring  began,"  says  the  somewhat 
partial  May,  "  the  war  was  renewed  on  both  sides 
with  great  heat  and  courage.  .  .  .  Sir  Tliomas 
Fairfax  went  to  Windsor  to  his  new-modelled 
army;  a  new  army  indeed,  made  up  of  some  re- 
mainder of  the  old  one,  and  other  new  raised 
forces  in  the  countries;  an  army  seeming  no  way 
glorious  either  in  the  dignity  of  its  commanders 
or  the  antiquity  of  soldiers.  For  never  hardly 
did  any  army  go  forth  to  war  who  had  less  of 
the  confidence  of  their  own  friends,  or  were  more 


2  This  mansion,  wliich  was  then  the  residence  of  Mr.  Carr, 
and  had  been  formerly  a  seat  in  the  Bennet  family,  is  still  re- 
maining, and  is  situated  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  town 
of  Uxbridge.  It  has  been  recently  converted  into  an  inn,  be.aj- 
ing  the  sign  of  the  crown,  and  has  undergone  considerable 
alterations  and  repairs. 
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the  objects  of  the  contempt  of  their  enemies,  and 
yet  who  did  more  bravely  deceive  the  expecta- 
tions of  them  both,  and  show  how  far  it  was  pos- 
sible for  human  conjectures  to  err.  For  in  their 
following  actions  and  successes  they  proved  such 
excellent  soldiers,  that  it  would  too  much  pose 
antiquity,  among  all  the  camps  of  their  famed 
heroes,  to  find  a  parallel  to  this  army.  .  .  .  For 
the  usual  vices  of  camps  were  here  restrained; 
the  discipline  was  strict;  no  theft,  no  wanton- 
ness, no  oaths,  nor  any  profane  words,  could  es- 
cape without  the  severest  castigation;  by  which 
it  was  brought  to  pass  that  in  this  camp,  as  in  a 
well-ordered  city,  passage  was  safe  and  commerce 
free."'  At  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  how- 
ever, the  king,  to  all  appearance,  had  many  ad- 
vantages over  the  parliament.  His  troops,  though 
frequently  mutinous,  as  well  as  disorderly  and 
dissolute,  were  well  trained  and  tried  in  the  field; 
his  fortresses  were  very  numerous;  from  Oxford, 
in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  he  controlled  the 
greater  part  of  the  midland  counties;  the  west 
was  almost  wholly  for  him;  he  still  retained  some 
places  in  the  north ;  and  he  was  undisputed  mas- 
ter of  the  principality  of  Wales.  Fairfax's  first 
operation  was  to  detach  7000  men  to  the  relief  of 
Taunton,  where  Blake,  the  heroic  defender  of 
Lyme,  was  hard  pressed  by  the  royalii^ts.  Colonel 
Weldon  led  the  detachment,  and  at  his  approach 
the  beleaguerers  of  Taunton  fied  without  fight- 
ing. On  the  other  side,  Prince  Rupert,  advanc- 
ing from  Worcester  to  join  the  king  at  Oxford, 
defeated  Colonel  Massey,  who  tried  to  bar  his 
passage  with  a  part  of  the  garrison  of  Gloucester, 
drawn  out  at  Ledbury.  Upon  this  serious  reverse, 
the  committee  of  both  kingdoms  recommended 
that  Oliver  Ci'omwell  should  be  employed  pro 
tempore,  in  spite  of  the  Self-denying  Ortlinance, 
and  despatched  with  part  of  the  cavalry  to  guard 
the  roads  between  Ledbury  and  Oxford. 

Cromwell,  who  was  at  head-quarters,  marched 
speedily  from  Windsor,  and  with  great  facility 
vanquished  a  part  of  the  king's  force  at  Islip- 
bridge  in  Oxfordshire.  A  portion  of  the  fugi- 
tives took  shelter  in  Bletchington  House.  Crom- 
well besieged  them,  and  forced  them  to  surrender. 
Charles  was  so  enraged  against  Colonel  Wintle- 
bank,  who  surrendered  Bletchington  House,  that, 
in  sj)ite  of  priiyers  and  remonstrances,  he  had 
him  shot  for  cowardice.  Fairfax  then  designed 
to  besiege  the  king  in  Oxford,  but  Charles,  re- 
solving not  to  be  cooped  up  in  a  town,  marched 
out  with  10,000  men.  But  on  ifloviug  from  Ox- 
ford, Charles  was  joined  by  Prince  Rupert,  as 
also  by  the  forces  under  Prince  Maurice.  At 
first,  Fairfax  followed  him  with  all  the  force  he 
could  get  together;  but  soon,  retracing  his  steps, 
he  invested  the  city  of  Oxford,  while  Cromwell, 


leaving  the  army,  rode  off  to  the  eastern  counties, 
whither  it  was  at  first  suspected  Charles  was  di- 
recting his  march.  The  king,  however,  moved 
to  the  north-west,  to  relieve  Chester.  The  j^ar- 
liamentarians  raised  the  siege  at  his  approach, 
and  retreated  into  Lancashire.  It  was  appre- 
hended that  Charles  intended  to  join  his  army 
with  the  triumphant  forces  of  Montrose  in  Scot- 
land; and  the  Scottish  army  in  England,  which 
was  then  advancing  to  the  south-east,  hastily  fell 
back  upon  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  to 
guard  the  approaches  to  Carlisle  and  the  western 
Borders.  But  Charles,  after  his  success  at  Ches- 
ter, turned  round  to  the  south-east,  and  soon 
carried  the  important  city  of  Leicester  by  assault. 
This  movement  revived  all  the  apprehensions 
about  the  associated  counties  in  the  east ;  and 
Fairfax, abandoning  the  siege  of  Oxford,  marched 
into  Northamptonshire,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
7th  of  J  une.  His  friend  Cromwell  was  then  in 
the  Isle  of  Ely,  most  actively  organizing  the  mi- 
litia there.  At  this  critical  moment,  Fairfax  and 
a  general  council  of  war,  which  he  had  called, 
requested  the  House  of  Commons  to  dispense 
again  in  Cromwell's  case  with  the  Self-denying 
Ordinance,  and  a])point  him  lieutenant-general, 
that  second  post  in  the  array,  which  in  all  proba- 
bility had  purposely  been  left  vacant  from  the 
beginning  for  Master  Oliver.  The  house,  which 
must  have  known  by  this  time  that  no  man  so 
entirely  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  cavalry 
and  of  a  great  part  of  the  army,  sent  him  down 
a  commis.sion  as  lieutenant-general  for  three 
months ;  and  Cromwell  joined  Fairfax  just  in 
time  to  be  jiresent  at  that  great  battle  which  was 
to  decide  the  important  question,  "what  the  li- 
berties and  laws  of  England,  and  what  the  king's 
power  and  ])rerogative,  should  hereafter  be." 

The  king,  whose  hoad-quartei-s  were  at  Daven- 
try,  was  amusing  himself  with  field-sports,  and 
his  troops  were  foraging  and  plundering  in  all 
directions,  when,  on  the  11th  of  June,  old  Sir 
Marmaduke  Langdale  brought  him  news  of  the 
unexj)ected  approach  of  Fairfax.  The  royalist 
outposts  were  concentrated  and  strengthened ; 
but,  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  Fairfax  beat 
them  up  at  Borough-hill,  and  spread  the  alarm 
into  the  very  lodging.s  of  the  king.  The  parlia- 
mentarians, however,  who  were  then  very  weak 
in  cavalry,  did  not  think  fit  to  venture  any  fui*- 
ther  attem])t,  and  Fairfax  "  jiropounded "  that 
the  horse  of  Lincolnshire,  Derby,  and  Notting- 
ham should  be  drawn  that  way  with  all  conveni- 
ent .^ipeed.  The  unexpected  march  of  the  enemy 
up  so  close  to  him,  "being  in  a  manner  a  sur- 
prise," his  majesty  on  the  morrow  (the  13th) 
thought  fit  to  decamp,  designing  to  march  to  the 
relief  of  Pontefract  and  Scarborough.  He  there- 
foi'e  fired  his  huts,  despatched  his  carriages  to- 
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Avai\ls  Havborongli,  and  followed  after  lliein. 
Ou  the  same  morning  of  the  13th,  at  about  six 
o'clock,  Fairfax  called  a  council  of  war,  and,  in 
the  midst  of  their  debates,  to  the  exceeding  joy 
of  the  whole  army,  Lieutenant-general  Cromwell 
reached  head-quarters  with  a  choice  regiment  of 
()00  horse  raised  by  the  associated  counties  of  the 
east.  Then  all  deliberation  and  hesitation  were 
at  an  end,  the  drnms  beat,  the  trumpets  sounded 
to  horse,  and  the  whole  body  of  jiarliamentariuns 
wei^e  drawn  np  under  arms.  Cromwell  pointed 
the  way  they  were  to  go,  and  presently  horse  and 
foot  were  in  full  pursuit  of  the  king.  Harrison, 
then  a  major,  was  sent  forward  to  reconnoitre, 
and  Colonel  Ireton  turned  from  the  main  road 
in  order  to  get  upon  the  flank  of  the  royalists. 
Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  with  the  main  body,  kept 
on  the  road  to  Harborough,  at  which  town,  and 
at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  Chai-les  was  warned 
of  the  close  j^ursuit  by  Ireton's  falling  upon  his 
outposts,  and  giving  an  alarm  to  the  whole  army. 
The  king  called  a  council  of  war.      He  put  the 


top  of  a  hill  in  battle  array.  Presently  colunuis 
of  infantry  marched  into  position,  and  P'airfax, 
being  convinced  that  the  royalists  meant  to  bide 
the  brunt,  drew  u]>  and  faced  them  on  the  brow 
of  a  gentle  hill.  His  right  wing,  consisting  of 
six  regiments  of  horse,  was  commanded  by  Crom- 
well; the  left  wing,  composed  of  five  I'egiments 
of  horse,  a  division  of  200  horse  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  a  party  of  dragoons,  was,  at  Cromwell's 
request,  committed  to  the  management  of  the 
gallant  Ireton,  who  was  for  that  ])urpose  made 
commissary-general  of  horse;  Fairfax  and  Skip- 
pon  took  charge  of  the  main  body;  and  the  re- 
serves were  headed  by  C  )lonels  Rainsborough, 
Hammond,  and  Pride.  In  the  king's  army.  Prince 
Rupert,  with  his  brother  Prince  Maurice,  led  the 
right  wing,  and  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale  the 
left,  Charles  in  person  taking  the  command  of 
the  main  body;  the  Earl  of  Lindsay  and  Sir  Ja- 
cob Astley,  the  Lord  Baird  and  Sir  George  Lisle, 
headed  the  reserves.  The  two  armies  were  pretty 
equal  as  to  numbers,  there  not  being  the  ditfer- 


question  what  was  best  to  be  done,  seeing  that  I  ence  of  500  men  between  them.     The  field-woixl 


the  enemy  was  so  near,  and  evidently  bent  upon 
battle.  The  council  resolved  to  ]>ut  it  to  a  battle, 
laking  themselves  to  be  moi'e  strong  in  horse 


of  the  royalists  was  "God  and  .Queen  Mary!" 
that  of  the  parliament,  "  God  our  strength !" 
The  royalists  began  the  battle,  "marching  up  in 


than  Fairfax,  and  to  be  much  better  furnished  i  good  order  a  swift  march,  with  abundance  of 

with  old  experienced  commanders.^  |  alacrity,  gallantry,  and  resolution."     As  in  other 

On  Saturday,  June  the  14th,  by  three  o'clock  i  battles,  fortune  at  first  seemed  to  flatter  Charles, 

_  for  the  left  wing  of  the  parliament  was 

.s^^^^pg^-  worsted   by  the  furious   onslaught   of 

_~^  ^   ^  '  -^^i^_  Rupert.      Ireton  was  wounded  in  the 

-  Jrjj  5SJ3^  thigh  with  a  pike,  in  the  face  with  a 

i'  )  -z%^  _  halbert,   and    his    horse    being    killed 

under  him,  he  was  made  prisoner, 
and  kept  by  the  royalists  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  battle.  Rupert, 
however,  with  his  usual  rashness,  spur- 
red on  too  far;  the  scattered  foot  rallied 
in  his  rear  round  their  guns;  and  the 
broken  horse  of  the  left  wing  formed, 
closed,  and  rode  up  to  support  the  cen- 
tre and  the  right.  Cromwell's  charge, 
though  gallantly  met  by  Sir  Marma- 
duke Langdale,  was  brilliant  and  de- 
cisive :  after  firing  at  close  charge  and 
standing  to  it  at  the  sword's  point,  the 
left  wing  of  the  royalists  was  broken, 
and  driven  far  beyond  all  the  king's  foot, 
in  the  morning,  Fairfax  put  himself  in  march  I  TheiTwas  terriblefighting  after  this:  the  unflinch- 
frora  Gilling  to  Naseby.  At  five  o'clock  he  halted  \  ing  Skippon  was  dangerously  wounded,  and  Crom- 
close  to  Naseby,  and  shortly  after  several  bodies  j  well  was  several  times  in  peril.  But  a  tremen- 
of  his  majesty's  liorse  showed  themselves  on  the  j  dous  charge,  conducted  by  the  parliamentarians 


■■De^^ab^-  ~'i  ^-. 


Naseby  Battle  held  ^—From  a  diawiii^'  \>y  Dukes. 


'  Rushwnrth.  According  to  LmUow,  the  king  despised  "the 
new  model,"  as  it  was  called,  because  mofet  of  the  old  officers 
were  either  omitted  by  the  parliament,  or  had  quitted  their 
commands  in  the  army :  and  these  considerations  greatly  en- 
couraged him  to  risk  the  battle.  Charles  and  his  friends  had 
not  yet  learned  to  appreciate  the  military  genius  of  Cromwell, 

Vol.  II. 


\^llorc  it  was  the  fashion  to  represent  as  an  unscientific,  un- 
mannerly brewer. 

'^  Naseby  is  a  village  near  Welford,  in  Northamptonshire. 
The  field  of  battle,  consisting  of  nearly  4000  acres,  was  inclosed 
in  1820  by  the  lord  cf  the  manor,  who  erected  an  obelisk  witli 
a  suitable  inscription  in  commemoration  of  the  engagement. 
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from  several  points  at  once,  completely  broke  up 
the  last  steady  body  of  the  king's  infantry.  Ac- 
cording to  Clarendon,  Rupert's  cavalry  thought 
the}^  had  acted  their  parts,  and  could  never  be 
Itrought  to  rally  again  in  order,  or  to  charge  the 
enemy.'  They  stood,  with  the  rest,  sj^iritless  and 
inactive,  till  Cromwell  and  Fairfax  were  ready 
to  charge  them  with  horse  and  foot,  and  to  ply 
them  with  their  own  artillery.  Despair  made 
Charles  courageous,  and,  placing  himself  among 
them,  he  cried  out,  "One  charge  more,  and  we 
recover  the  day!"  but  he  could  not  prevail  with 
them  to  stand  the  shock  of  horse,  foot,  and  ord- 
nance, and  they  presently  fled  in  disorder,  both 
fronts  and  reserves,  hotly  pursued  by  Cromwell's 
liorse,  who  took  many  prisoners.  Chaides  left 
behind  him  on  the  field  5000  prisoners,  including 
an  immense  number  of  officers  of  all  ranks,  be- 
sides many  of  his  household  servants.  There  were 
also  taken  twelve  brass  pieces  of  ordnance,  two 
mortar  pieces,  8000  stand  of  arms,  forty  barrels 
of  powder,  all  the  bag  and  baggage,  the  rich  pil- 
lage which  the  royalist  soldiei'S  had  got  just  be- 
fore at  Leicester,^  above  100  colours,  the  king's 
baggage,  several  coaches,  and  his  majesty's  pri- 
vate cabinet  of  papers  and  letters,  which  last 
were  a  means  of  sealing  his  doom.  Five  days 
before  the  battle  of  Naseby  Charles  had  written 
to  tell  his  wife  that,  without  being  over-sanguine, 
he  could  affirm  that,  since  this  rebellion,  his  af- 
fairs were  never  in  so  fair  and  hopeful  a  way; 
but  this  afternoon,  as  he  fled  from  the  fatal  field, 
it  must  have  been  in  almost  utter  hopelessness.^ 
With  Cromwell's  hoi-se  thundering  close  in  his 
rear,  he  got  into  Leicester;  but,  not  judging  it 
safe  to  remain  there,  he  rode  off  the  same  even- 
ing to  Ashby  de  la  Zouch;  and  thence  passed  on 
to  Lichfield,  and  so  by  Bewdley,  in  Worcester- 
shire, to  Hereford.  At  Hereford,  Prince  Rupert, 
before  any  decision  was  taken  as  to  what  the 
king  should  do  next,  left  his  uncle,  and  made 
liaste  to  Bristol,  that  he  might  jnit  that  place  into 
a  condition  to  resist  a  powerful  and  victorious 
enemy,  which  he  had  reason  to  believe  would  in 
a  short  time  appear  before  it.  Meanwhile  Fair- 
fax marched  with  his  victorious  array  to  Leices- 
ter, which  was  soon  surrendered  to  him,  and, 
leaving  a  garrison  there,  he  moved  westward,  that 
he  might  both  pui'sue  the  king  and  raise  the 


'  The  royalist  historian,  licro  as  elsewhei-e,  complains  bitterly 
of  the  want  of  discipline  in  the  king's  ami y,  and  does  something 
like  justice  to  Cromwell  and  Fairfax,  and  tlie  troops  they  com- 
manded. 

2  Charles  had  sat  down  before  Leicester  on  the  SOth  of  May, 
and  carried  the  place  by  assault  on  the  same  day.  The  parlia- 
ment's garrison  surrendered  themselves  prisoners :  the  town  ex- 
I)erienced  all  the  horrors  of  a  place  taken  by  storm  ;  nor  did 
the  king's  presence  at  all  check  the  brutal  jtrofligacy  of  his 
army.  Tl»e  plunder  carried  off,  and  lost  again  at  Nasoby,  was 
very  considerable. 

>•  Ruthicorth;  ila>/;  Clarendon;   If'ancick:  Lmllow. 


siege  of  Taunton.  The  day  after  the  battle  the 
lord-general  sent  Colonel  John  Fienues  and  his 
regiment  up  to  London  with  the  prisoners  and 
colours  taken,  and  with  a  short  letter  to  the 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  wherein  Fair- 
fax humbly  desired  that  the  honour  of  this  great, 
never-to-be-forgotten  mei-cy  might  be  given  to 
God  in  an  extraordinary  day  of  thanksgiving. 
Cromwell,  on  the  day  of  the  battle,  wrote  to  the 
parliament,  averring  that  this  was  none  other 
but  tlie  hand  of  God,  and  that  to  Him  alone 
belonged  the  glory.  "The  general,"  continued 
Crcmiwell,  "served  you  with  all  faithfulness  and 
honour,  and  the  best  commendation  I  can  giv-e 
him  is,  that  I  dare  say  he  attributes  all  to  God, 
and  would  i-ather  perish  than  Jissume  to  himself. 
.  .  .  .  Honest  men  served  you  faithfully  in  this 
action.      Sir,  they  are  trusty;  I  beseech  you  in 

the  name  of  God  not  to  discourage  them 

He  that  ventures  his  life  for  the  liberty  of  his  coun- 
try, I  wish  he  trust  God  for  the  liberty  of  his  con- 
science, and  you  for  the  liberty  he  fights  forT  * 
But  these  lettei-s  were  far  inferior  in  intei-est  to 
the  epistles  taken  in  the  king's  cabinet,  now  pub- 
licly read  in  London  at  a  common  hall,  before 
a  great  assembly  of  citizens  and  many  members 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  where  leave  was 
given  to  as  many  as  pleased  or  knew  the  king's 
hand-writing  to  peruse  and  examine  them  all,  in 
order  to  refute  the  report  of  those  who  said  that 
the  lettei'S  were  counterfeit.  And  shortly  after, 
a  selection  from  thera  was  printed  and  published 
by  command  of  parliament.  "  From  the  reading 
of  these  letters,"  says  May,  "  many  discourses 
of  the  peo])le  arose.  For  in  them  apj)eared  his 
transactions  with  the  Irish  rebels,  and  with  the 
queen  for  assistance  from  France  and  the  Duke 
of  Lorraine.  Many  good  men  were  sorry  that 
the  king's  actions  agreed  no  better  with  his  words. 
.  .  .  .  They  were  vexed  also  that  the  king  was 
so  much  ruled  by  the  will  of  his  wife  as  to  do 
everything  by  her  prescrijit,  and  that  peace,  war, 
religion,  and  ))arliament  should  be  at  her  dis- 
posal. It  ajipeared,  besides,  out  of  those  letters, 
with  what  mind  the  king  treated  with  the  par- 
liament at  Uxbridge,  and  what  could  be  hoped 
for  by  that  treaty."'  The  reading  of  these  lettei-s 
is  genei'ally  considered  to  have  been  as  fatal  to 
his  cause  as  the  field  of  Naseby  where  they  were 
taken.  The  royalists  themselves  were  startled 
by  his  contem])tuous  ingratitude;  and  men  who 
had  hitherto  inclined  to  royalty  began  to  lose  all 
respect  for  his  character. 

From  this  time  nothing  pi'ospered  with  the 
king.  From  Hereford  he  proceetled  to  Ragland 
Castle,  near  the  Wye,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis 
of  Worcester,  where,  strange  to  say,  he  passed 
days  and  weeks  in  sports  and  ceremonies.     Fair- 


'  Rushicorth. 
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fax  did  not  follow  him  into  Sovitli  Wales,  but 
inarched  rajjidly  into  the  west,  whei'e  Taunton 
Avas  relieved  merely  by  the  rumour  of  his  ap- 
proach.'     When   Rujiert  had  done  his  best  in 


Ragland  Castle. — From  a  photograph. 

garrisoning  Bristol,  he  crossed  the  Severn  to 
Chepstow,  and  there  had  an  interview  with  his 
uncle.  But  Charles  was  now  irresolute,  and,  in- 
stead of  facing  the  danger  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land, where  his  partizans  wei'e  still  numerous 
and  powerful,  he  withdrew  to  Carditf,  where  he 
did  nothing  but  press  his  negotiations  with  the 
Irish  Catholics.  Fairfax  in  the  meantime  contin- 
ued his  brilliant  operations  in  the  west,  urged  on 
by  the  spirit  and  guided  by  the  military  genius  of 
Cromwell.  Having  dispersed  an  irregular  force 
of  club-men,  and  having  defeated  Goring  at  Lang- 
port,  Fairfax  api^eared  before  the  very  strong 
and  very  important  town  of  Bridgewater,  which 
surrendered  on  the  23d  of  July.  These  reverses 
made  even  Prince  Rupert  advise  a  jieace.  The 
king  acknowledged  that  his  cause  was  all  but 
desperate,  and  that  his  friends  must  expect  either 
to  die  for  a  good  cause  or  to  live  miserably  under 
the  violence  of  insulting  enemies;  yet  he  told  his 
nephew  that  he  must  not  in  anyway  condescend 
"to  hearken  after  treaties."  "Low  as  I  am,"  he 
continued,  "  I  will  not  go  less  than  what  was 
offered  in  my  name  at  Uxbridge."- 

In  the  truly  regal  halls  of  Ragland  Castle,  and 
in  the  stately  ceremonies  of  the  court,  Charles 


May. 


2  Clarendon,  Hid. 


had  recovered  his  spirit  and  his  hopes,  which 
now  rested  not  merely  on  the  coming  of  tr(>o])s 
from  Ireland  and  troops  from  the  Continent,  but 
also  on  the  wonderful  successes  of  the  Marquis 
of  Montrose.  That  daring  ailventurer,  whose 
new-born  loyalty  was  kept  in  life  and  heat  by  a 
deadly  hatred  of  the  Covenanting  Earl  of  Argyle, 
and  perhaps  also  by  some  yearning  after  that 
nobleman's  honours  and  estates,  had  penetrated 
into  Scotland  early  in  1644,  and  had  taken  Dum- 
fries ;  but  finding  that  he  could  not  keep  his 
ground,  and  that  his  friend  Antrim  was  not  ar- 
riving from  Ireland  with  his  promised  levies,  he 
soon  fled  back  into  England.  After  the  battle 
of  Marston  Moor  he  I'ecrossed  the  Border  in  dis- 
guise, and  hid  himself  in  the  Highlands  until 
the  appearance  of  about  1200  Irish,  whom  Antrim 
had  sent  over.  These  wild,  undisciplined,  ill- 
armed  Irish  were  joined  by  about  2000  High- 
landers as  wild  and  as  badly  armed  as  them- 
selves; and  it  was  with  this  force  that  Montrose 
took  the  field  to  restore  Charles  to  his  plenitude 
of  power.  His  old  enemy  Argyle,  now  lieutenant 
of  the  kingdom,  and  Lord  Elcho,  inarched  against 
him  from  different  points,  and  each  with  far  supe- 
rior forces.  But  Montrose  had  a  wonderful  quick- 
ness of  eye,  a  sort  of  instinct  for  this  loose  kind 
of  warfare,  and  his  half-na,ked  Highlanders  and 
Irish  marched  and  counter- marched  with  pei"- 
])lexing  rapidity.  He  surprised  Elcho  at  Tipper- 
muir,  in  Perthshire,  defeated  him  thoroughly, 
and  shortly  after  captured  the  town  of  Perth, 
where  the  Highlanders  plundered  the  citizens, 
notwithstanding  their  profession  of  affection  to 
the  royal  cause.  But  the  Highlanders  got  rich 
too  fast  for  Montrose,  and  the  mass  of  them  now 
left  his  standard  to  return  with  the  booty  they 
had  made  to  their  native  mountains  and  fast- 
nesses, and  few  were  left  him  beyond  the  ■«ilil 
Irish,  Avho  could  not  retreat  because  the  Earl  of 
Argyle  had  burned  the  shipping  which  brought 
them  over.  That  Covenanting  nobleman  now 
approached ;  and,  abandoning  Perth  as  untena- 
ble, Montrose  turned  northward,  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  being  reinforced  by  the  whole  clan  of  the 
Gordons.  Two  thousand  seven  hundred  men  had 
taken  post  at  the  Bridge  of  Dee  to  intercept  his 
passage,  but  the  northern  guerilla  crossed  at  a 
ford  above,  fell  upon  their  flank,  defeated  them, 
and  drove  them  before  him  to  Aberdeen,  whit  h 
unfortunate  town  was  entered  pell-mell  by  High- 
landers, Irish,  and  flying  Covenanters,  and  made 
the  scene  of  slaughter,  pillage,  and  abomination. 
Four  years  before,  when  Aberdeen  stood  for  the 
king,  and  when  Montrose  was  fighting  for  the 
Covenant,  he  had  committed  or  permitted  equal 
atrocities.  But  Argyle  still  followed,  and  after 
two  or  three  days,  the  Highlanders  and  Irish 
were  obliged  to  abandon  Aberdeen  as  they  had 
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abandoned  Perth.  Moiitrose  led  them  nortli- 
ward  to  the  Spey;  and,  as  Argyle  still  pursued, 
he  buried  his  artillery  in  a  morass,  and  hurriedly 
ascended  the  stream  by  its  right  bank,  till  he 
reached  the  mountains  of  Eadenoch.  From  those 
rugged  heights  he  descended  again  into  Athole, 
despatched  Macdonald  of  the  Isles  to  recall  the 
Highlanders,  and  penetrated  into  the  county  of 
Forfar,  where  he  was  disai)pointed  again  in  his 
expectation  of  being  joined  by  the  Gordons  and 
other  clans,  and  almost  enveloped  by  the  troops 
of  Argyle.  He,  however,  deluded  the  Covenan- 
ters with  skilful  stratagems,  and  once  more  got 
back  to  the  mountains  of  Eadenoch.  By  this 
time  tlie  few  Lowlanders  ami  soldiers  of  fortune 
that  had  followed  him  were  completely  worn  out 
by  these  incessant  forced  marches  and  counter- 
marches; and,  taking  an  unceremonious  farewell 
of  him,  they  ran  away  in  search  of  an  easier  life. 
Argyle  and  his  Covenanters,  not  less  fatigued, 
i-etired  into  winter-quarters.  The  earl  himself 
withdrew  to  his  castle  of  Inverary,  at  the  head 
of  Loch  Fyne,  "where  he  hived  himself  securely, 
supposing  no  enemy  to  be  within  100  miles  of 
him."  But  wlien  he  suspected  nothing  less,  the 
trembling  cowherds  came  down  from  tlie  hills, 
and  told  Argyle  the  enemy  was  within  two  miles 
of  him.  And  this  was  no  false  alarm,  for  Mon- 
trose, reinforced  by  clans  of  Highlanders,  had 
braved  the  winter  snows  and  the  mountain  storms, 
and,  crossing  moor  and  morass,  burning  and 
desti'oying  as  he  went,  had  got  to  the  slioi'es  of 
Loch  Fyne,  and  almost  under  the  shadow  of  the 
hill  on  which  the  old  castle  of  Inverary  stood. 
As  the  Earl  of  Argyle  had  put  a  price  upon  the 
niarrpii.s's  head,  and  as  Montrose  was  a  man  not 
likely  to  forget  such  a  compliment,  he  for  a  mo- 
ment, tliough  no  coward,  as  tlie  i-oyalists  have 
absurdly  represented  him,  trembled  for  his  own 
head,  and  he  only  saved  himself  by  leajiing  into 
a  fishing-boat  and  piishing  across  the  loch.  Then 
Montrose,  dividing  his  army  into  tlu-ee  irregular 
columns,  ranged  over  the  whole  countrj'^  of  Ar- 
gyle, and  laid  it  utterly  waste.  No  mercy  was 
shown  to  the  clansmen  of  the  fugitive  earl — slight 
mercy  to  any  of  the  clans  that  had  friendship  or 
alliance  with  him.  The  villages  and  cottages 
were  fired;  all  their  cattle  destroyed  or  driven 
away;  and  these  tilings  lasted  from  the  13th  of 
December,  1644,  to  the  end  of  Januai-y  following. 
Then,  departing  out  of  Argyleshire,  Monti-ose 
led  his  Irish  and  his  Highlanders  through  Lorn, 
Glencoe,  and  Aber,  to  Loch  Ness,  in  order  to  en- 
counter the  Earl  of  Seaforth,  a  nobleman  very 
powerful  in  those  pju-ts;  but,  learning  that  Ar- 
gyle had  gathered  forces  out  of  the  Lowlands,  and 
joined  to  them  such  Highlanders  as  yet  adhered 
to  him,  and  had  reached  Inverloehy,  an  old 
castle  upon  the  bank  of  Lochaber,  he  thought 


fit  to  fight  him  first;  and  so,  passing  by  a  private 
unusual  way,  straight  over  the  Lochaber  Hills, 
he  again  came  upon  him  unawares.  It  was  night, 
but  on  the  morrow,  being  Candlemas  Day,  the 
2d  of  Februaiy,  164o,  the  battle  fairly  began, 
and  the  prime  of  the  Campbells  charged  very 
bravely;  but  when  it  came  to  dint  of  sword  they 
could  not  stand,  but  retreated  in  disordei",  and 
the  Montrosians  pursued  them  with  great  slaugh- 
ter for  sevei-al  miles;  "so  that  it  was  reckoned 
there  were  near  loOO  of  them  slain."'  After  bis 
victoi-y,  Montrose  was  joined  by  the  Gordons, 
and  by  other  clans  of  less  note.  On  the  3d  of 
Aj3ril,  about  midnight,  he  set  out  from  Dunkeld, 
then  his  head-quarters,  and  marched  with  such 
expedition  that  he  was  at  Dundee  by  ten  o'clock 
the  next  moining,  summoning  that  ill-fortified 
town.  The  towns-people,  knowing  that  a  consi- 
derable force  was  near  at  hand  to  relieve  them, 
made  the  best  defence  they  could,  but  Montrose 
burst  into  the  place.  His  wild  troops,  however, 
had  scarcely  begun  to  plunder,  when  he  was 
warned  that  the  Covenantei-s  were  at  hand;  and 
thereupon  he  ordered  an  instant  retreat.  He 
again  made  his  escape  to  the  mountains.  For 
threescore  miles  together  he  had  been  either  in 
fight  or  upon  a  forced  march  without  provisions 
or  any  refreshment.  His  next  ajjpearance  was  at 
Aldearn,  a  village  near  Naiini,  where  there  was 
a  kind  of  drawn  game;  and  a  bloody  game  it  was, 
for  2000  men,  Highlanders  and  Irisli — we  can 
hardly  call  them  royalists — and  Co\enanters  and 
]iarliamentarians,  were  left  dead  ujion  the  spot. 
This  was  on  the  4th  of  ISIay,  a  little  more  than  a 
month  before  the  battle  of  Naseby.  Montro.se 
claimeil  the  victory,  and  it  was  reported  as  an 
important  one  to  Charles,  whose  spirits  were 
greatly  revived  thereby. 

The  king  had  scarcely  received  these  tidings, 
when  Montrose  gained  another  victory.  The  Co- 
venanters had  been  jjursuing  him  with  far  su- 
perior numbers  under  Baillie  and  Urry,  who 
committed  the  folly  of  diviiling  their  forces  and 
following  him  into  the  mountains,  when  Mon- 
trose met  them  at  Alford,  charged  them  with  his 
wonted  ability,  and  drove  them  from  the  field. 

The  southern  march  of  the  Scottisli  army  in 
England  under  Leven  was  not  so  rapid  a.s  liad 
been  expected.  This  army  must  have  felt  that 
their  presence  might  be  required  for  the  defence 
of  their  own  country.  Leven,  however,  after 
reducing  and  gariisoning  the  imjiortant  city  of 
Carlisle,  detached  part  of  his  forces  into  Lanca- 
shire, to  assist  Sir  "William  Breretou;  "but  the 
gross  of  his  army  hovereil  to  and  fro,  sometimes 
advancing  southward,  and  sometimes  retreating, 
as  being,  'tis  likely,  a])preliensive  of  the  king's 
breaking  northwards  to  join  with  Monti'ose.  " 
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But,  in  the  end  of  June,  the  Scots  advanced  to 
Nottingham;  by  the  2d  of  July  they  were  at 
Melton-Mowbray,  whence  they  pushed  forward 
by  Tamwortli  and  Birniingliam  into  Worcester- 
shire and  Herefordshire,  effectually  j^reventing 
the  royalists  from  making  any  new  levies  in  those 
]  arts.  On  the  22d  of  July  they  took  by  storm 
Canon-Froom.  On  the  3()th  of  July  the  Scots 
sat  down  before  the  strong  or  well-defended  walls 
of  Hereford.  This  j^ressed  close  upon  the  king, 
who  was  collecting  recruits  in  the  counties  of  Mon- 
mouth and  Glamorgan.  Chai'les  was  thus  driven 
into  action,  and  he  moved  from  Cardiff  with  3000 
horse  in  good  condition,  and  with  some  hundreds 
of  newly  levied  infantry.  At  first  the  king  fan- 
cied he  could  raise  the  siege  of  Hereford,  and  he 
showed  his  well-api)ointed  columns  of  horse  in 
the  neighbourhood;  but  he  was  presently  obliged 
to  renounce  this  project  as  ho^jeless,  and  to  dis- 
miss all  his  foot.  He  then  resolved  with  his 
cavalry  alone  to  open  his  way  to  the  Scottish 
borders,  where  it  is  quite  certain  he  had  con- 
certed a  meeting  and  junction  with  Montrose. 
The  brave  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale  devised  ancj 
guided  the  march,  and  the  cavalry  swept  across 
the  countiy  from  the  Wye  to  the  Trent,  and  from 
the  Trent  to  the  Don,  without  opposition.  But 
by  the  order  of  the  Earl  of  Leven,  Sir  David 
Leslie,  with  nearly  the  entire  cavalry  of  the  Scot- 
tish army  in  England,  was  now  in  full  pursuit, 
and  Poyntz  and  Rossiter,  who  commanded  the 
English  forces  in  the  north,  were  advancing  in 
another  direction.  Charles,  who  had  got  as  far 
as  Doucaster,  halted,  wavered,  and  then  turned 
back,  giving  up  his  bold  plan  of  getting  to  Scot- 
land, and  only  ho])ing  to  be  able  to  i-egain  his 
strong  quarters  in  the  south  at  Oxford.  As  Sir 
David  Leslie  had  a  double  object — that  is  to  pre- 
vent the  king's  reaching  Scotland,  and  to  check 
the  successes  of  Montrose  there — and  as  the  latter 
was  now  the  more  ira^iortant  oijeratioii,  he  did 
not  turn  to  pursue  Charles,  but  rode  forwai'd  to- 
wards the  Borders.  Thus  unmolested  in  his  rear, 
the  king  fell  back  upon  Newark.  There  he  con- 
ceived that,  by  rapid  marches,  he  might  take  the 
associated  counties  in  the  east,  the  country  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  which  had  done  so  much  against 
him,  by  surprise,  and  scatter  their  unaided  foot 
levies.  Proceeding  by  Stamford,  he  rushed  into 
CJambridge  and  Huntingdonshire,  ravaging  the 
whole  open  country,  and  taking  the  town  of 
Huntingdon  by  assault  on  the  24th  of  August. 
He  gave  Cambridge  several  alarms,  but  then 
drew  off  and  went  to  Wobuni.  From  Woburn 
he  went  to  Dunstable,  and  then  crossing  Buck- 
inghamshire, he  got  to  Oxford  on  the  28th  of 
August.  At  Oxford,  or  a  short  time  before  he 
got  there,  Charles  was  greeted  with  intelligence 
from  Scotland.     Montrose^  crossing  the  Forth  a 


little  above  Stirling,  had  directed  his  march 
across  the  n-arrow  isthmus  wliich  separates  the 
Frith  of  Forth  from  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  and  wliicli 
equally  oj)ened  to  him  the  roads  to  Edinburgh 
and  to  Glasgow.  Baillie  and  the  Covenanter.s 
came  up  with  him  on  the  l!>th  of  August  at  Kil- 
syth, a  village  adjacent  to  the  Eoman  wall,  and 
not  far  from  Stirling;  but  they  were  defeated  and 
slaughtered  in  hea])s,  no  quarter  being  given. 
The  Covenanters  lost  all  their  artillery,  arms,  and 
anmiunition.  The  Earl  of  Argyle  and  the  chief 
nobles  of  that  party  fled  by  sea  to  England,  the 
city  of  Glasgow  opened  its  gates  to  the  blood-red 
conqueror,  and  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  im- 
mediately liberated  all  their  royalist  prisoners  or 
friends  of  Montrose,  and  sent  delegates  with  then), 
beseeching  his  favour  or  mercy  to  the  city,  and 
promising  all  obedience  to  the  king.  If  Charles 
had  persevered  and  succeeded  in  his  march  nortli- 
ward — if  he  had  joined  Montrose,  as  he  possibly 
might  have  done,  immediately  after  the  victory 
of  Kilsyth — his  chance,  at  least  in  Scotland, 
would  have  been  wonderfully  improved.  But 
still  it  was  but  a  chance,  and  all  that  could  have 
happened,  even  in  that  case,  would  have  been 
the  ])rolonging  of  the  war  for  one  or  two  cam- 
paigns more;  for  whatever  was  the  backsliding 
of  some  of  the  nobles,  or  the  timidity  of  some  of 
the  great  towns,  the  spirit  of  the  Scots  was  un- 
broken, the  Covenanters  were  as  resolute  as  ever 
to  maintain  their  solemn  bond,  and  the  Low- 
landers,  almost  to  a  man,  were  infuriated  at  the 
atrocities  committed  by  the  wild  hordes  from  the 
Highlands  and  from  Ireland.  And  then,  in  Eng- 
land all  opposition  was  falling  prostrate  before  the 
energies  of  Cromwell  and  Fairfax,  and,  if  needful, 
a  victorious  and  most  highly  disciplined  army 
of  20,000  enthusiastic  Englishmen  would  have 
crossed  the  Borders  within  a  month.  But  Charles, 
as  we  have  seen,  scoui'ed  back  to  Oxford,  and 
David  Leslie  alone,  as  we  shall  see,  was  sufficient 
to  crush  Montrose.  In  fact,  immediately  after  his 
great  victory,  Montrose  was  brought  to  a  pause, 
for  most  of  the  Highland  tribes  that  followed 
him  returned  to  their  mountains  to  secure  their 
plunder;  and  though  he  had  overrun  the  coun- 
try in  a  desultory  war,  the  success  of  which  was 
mainly  owing  to  its  suddenness  and  rapidity,  he 
had  acquired  no  fortified  place,  nor  established 
any  durable  foundation  in  the  Lowlands.  He 
hanged  a  few  incendiaries  at  Glasgow,  and  rashly 
advanced  southward,  expecting  to  meet  at  least 
a  reinforcement  of  cavalry  from  England.  In  the 
meantime,  David  Leslie,  with  his  horse,  had  got 
to  Gladsmuir,  in  East  Lothian,  his  design  origi- 
nally being  to  throw  himself  between  Montrose 
and  the  Forth;  and  the  Earl  of  Leven,  abandon- 
ing the  siege  of  Hereford,  was  falling  back  to- 
wards the  Borders  with  the  main  body  of  the 
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Scottish  army.  The  king  left  Oxford  on  the 
31st  of  August,  and  went  to  Hereford,  which 
city  he  entered  in  triumph.  He  then  proposed 
to  cross  the  Severn  to  the  assistance  of  Prince 
Rupert,  who  was  besieged  in  Bristol  by  Fairfax; 
l)ut  he  loitered  and  lost  time — went  again  to  the 
splendid  castle  of  Ragland,  and  there  received 
news  that  his  nephew  had  surrendered  Bristol 
on  the  11th  of  September.  Charles  in  the  an- 
guish of  his  heai't  and  the  bitterness  of  his  dis- 
appointmoit — for  Rupert  had  assured  him  that 
he  could  keep  Bristol  for  four  mouths,  and  he 
had  hardly  kept  it  four  days  of  siege — heaped 
reproaches  upon  his  nephew,  and  even  suspected 
him  of  treachery.  He  sent  the  prince  an  order 
to  resign  all  his  commissions  and  quit  the  coun- 
try, and  he  ordered  his  arrest,  in  case  Rupert 
should  be  ti'oublesome.  Still  believing  Mon- 
trose to  be  master  of  all  Scotland,  Charles  once 
more  resolved  to  march  into .  the  north.  He 
reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Chester  without 
any  reverse,'  but  the  parliamentarians  had  taken 
the  subuibs  of  that  city;  Povntz,  with  another 
division,  was  advancing  by  a  ditFerent  road;  and 
on  the  23d  of  Si'ptember  tlie  royalists,  on  Row- 


PiirFNix  Tower,  wails  of  Ch ester. ^ 
Drawn  liy  J.  S.  Prout,  from  )uB  sketch  on  the  spot 

ton  Heatli,  found  themselves  between  two  fires, 
being  cliarged  on  one  side  by  the  troops  that  had 
taken  the  suburbs,  and  on  tlie  other  by  Poyntz. 
The  result,  after  several  remarkable  vicissitudes, 
was  the  comy)lete  defeat  of  Charles,  wlio  had  600 

'  Acconliiig  to  Rushworth,  lie  every  niimite  exjiected  the 
landing  at  Chester  of  force*  from  Ireland. 

*  Tradition  says  tl.at  from  this  tower  Charles  I.  viewed  the 
battle  of  Howton  Heath. 


troopers  slain,  and  lost  more  than  1000  pri- 
soners. With  less  than  half  his  horse  (he  had 
no  foot  with  him)  he  retreated  to  Denbigh,  where 
intelligence  reached  him  that  the  game  was  uj) 
with  Montrose. 

David  Leslie,  when  on  the  east  coast  of  Scot- 
land, was  informed  that  Montrose  was  advancing 
to  the  south-west,  his  movements  apparently 
being  in  concert  with  those  of  Charles,  who  was 
advancing,  on  his  part,  by  the  western  side  of 
England;  and  the  Covenanter  thereupon,  with 
all  the  Scottish  horse,  quitted  the  shores  of  the 
Forth  and  marched  westward  in  the  direction  of 
the  Solway  Frith.  He  came  up  Avith  the  roya- 
lists in  Selkirk  forest,  and  this  time  Montrose, 
who  had  so  often  surprised  his  adver.saries,  was 
himself  taken  by  surprise  and  thoroughly  beaten 
near  the  village  of  Philiphaugh.  The  light- 
heeled  partizan  escaped  and  got  back  to  the  High- 
lands, but  his  army  was  utterly  annihilated,  and 
many  of  his  friends  who  had  not  fallen  in  battle 
were  executed  by  the  Covenanters. 

The  per.son  now  in  greatest  credit  and  favour 
with  the  unfortunate  king  was  the  whimsical, 
wrong-headed  Lord  Digby,  who  had  contrived 
to  quarrel  with  nearly  every  other  man  about  the 
court  (tr  camp.  He  was  always  making  schemes 
that  came  to  notliing,  or  writing  secret  letters 
that  never  failed  to  be  publicly  known.  Now, 
in  attempting  to  fight  his  way  into  Scotland  witii 
a  very  inconsiderable  force,  he  was  beaten  in 
Yorkshire,  and  compelled  to  flee  into  Ireland. 
He  lost  his  portfolio,  which  was  taken  by  the 
jiarliamentarians,  who  soon  published  it  contents. 
The  principal  papers  were  letters  from  an  Eng- 
lish agent  in  Holland  to  the  Lord  Jermyn,  who 
was  living  in  the  very  closest  intimacy  with  King 
Charles's  wife  at  Paris;  letters  from  Ireland  con- 
cerning secret  negotiations  between  the  queen  and 
the  Papists;  and  letters  from  the  Lord  Jermyn 
to  the  Lord  Digby  him.self,  touching  a  treaty  for 
bringing  over  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  with  a  foreign 
army  to  the  king's  assistance,  and  about  aids  to 
be  obtained  fi-om  other  foreign  ]>rinces  and  from 
his  holiness  the  pope.  These  letters — and  particu- 
larly the  parts  of  them  which  related  to  the  queen 
and  to  the  Irish  Papists — greatly  eniaged  the 
English  people,  and  detached  many  of  his  adhe- 
rents from  the  king.^ 

After  Lord  Digby's  catastroj.he  in  Ytirk.shiro, 
an  end  was  put  to  all  campaigning  or  fighting  in 
tlie  open  field,  though  there  still  remained  much 
for  the  parliamentarians  to  do  in  the  way  of  siege 
and  blockade.  Revolving  many  schemes,  and 
abandoning  them  as  impracticable  or  dangerous, 
the  king  remained  for  several  days  at  Denbigh. 
He  then  made  up  his  mind  for  a  movement  upon 
the  Trent,  and  brushing  across  the  country,  he 
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got  to  Newark.  Despising  his  majesty's  oi-ders, 
Prince  Rupert  came  to  Belvoir  Castle,  ten  miles 
short  of  Newark.  Charles,  greatly  incensed,  com- 
manded him  to  stay  where  he  was.  But  Rupert 
])roceeded  instantly  to  Newark,  and  Sir  Richard 
Willis,  who  was  governor  of  that  place,  and  Ger- 
rard,  one  of  the  king's  principal  officers,  heedless 
of  the  king's  commands,  went  out  with  an  escort 
of  100  horse  to  meet  the  prince.  Without  being 
announced,  and  followed  by  a  numerous  retinue, 
all  in  arms,  Rupert  presented  himself  before  his 
uncle,  telling  him  that  he  was  come  to  give  an 
account  of  his  surrender  of  Bristol,  and  to  clear 
himself  from  unjust  imputations  which  had  been 
cast  upon  him  by  his  majesty  and  the  Lord  Dig- 
l>y.  Charles,  greatly  embarrassed,  scarcely  an- 
swered a  syllable.  Violent  and  indecent  alterca- 
tions ensued,  not  only  between  the  king  and  his 
nephew,  but  also  between  his  majesty  and  Sir 
Richard  Willis,  the  governor.  Most  of  the  offi- 
cers present  took  part  with  Willis,  holding  up  his 
majesty's  chief  advisei-,  Digby,  as  a  traitor,  and 
defying  the  fallen  kingly  power  by  an  act  of 
mutiny.  Rupert  and  liis  brother.  Prince  Mau- 
rice, with  Sir  Richard  Willis,  and  about  200 
horse,  insolently  turned  their  backs  upon  New- 
ai'k  and  the  king,  and  rode  to  Belvoir  Castle, 
whence  they  sent  one  of  their  company  to  ask 
from  the  parliament  "  leave  and  passports  to  go 
beyond  the  seas."  The  commons  readily  sent 
tliem  the  passes,  but  the  two  princes  did  not  yet 
quit  England.  They  were  subsequently  recon- 
ciled to  their  uncle,  and  shut  up  with  him  in 
Oxford. 

But  the  king  himsalf  could  not  long  remain  at 
Newai-k,  for  the  two  parliamentarians,  Poyntz 
and  Rossiter,  were  drawing  every  day  nearer, 
and  believing  they  had  so  encompassed  him  that 
it  would  not  be  possible  for  him  to  get  out  of 
their  hands.  His  evasion,  however,  was  prepared 
with  great  skill.  He  travelled  by  night,  he  en- 
dured great  fatigue,  he  had  several  narrow  es- 
capes; but  in  the  end  he  got  safely  into  Oxford. 
He,  however,  soon  perceived  that  he  could  no 
longer  find  security  even  there.  Cromwell  was 
reducing  in  i-apid  succession  all  the  royalist  gar- 
risons, and  the  king  knew  that  he  and  Fairfax 
were  concerting  the  blockade  or  siege  of  Oxford. 
Charles's  council  almost  instantly  proposed  a  ne- 
gotiation. 

Ever  since  the  reading  of  the  king's  letters 
taken  at  Naseby,  the  parliament,  or  a  majority 
of  it,  seems  to  have  determined  never  to  nego- 
tiate on  the  footing  they  had  formerly  done  at 
'  Oxford  and  Uxbridge;  and  as  it  had  been  ob- 
served that  his  commissioners  had  always  la- 
boured to  sow  dissensions  and  carry  on  intrigues, 
a  resolution  had  been  adopted,  that  no  more  of 
these  emissai'ies  should  be  admitted.     Accord- 


ingly, when  Charles  a[)plied  for  safe-conducts  for 
two  noblemen, he  met  with  astern  refusal.  Still, 
however,  it  seemed  neither  decent  nor  safe  wholly 
to  reject  terms  of  pacification,  and  the  two  houses 
resolved  to  submit  to  him  certain  propositions,  in 
the  form  of  parliamentary  bills,  for  him  to  give 
his  assent  to. 

During  these  deliberations,  the  breach  between 
the  Presbyterians  and  Independents  became  w-i- 
der,  and  Charles  fondly  hoped  to  find  a  way 
through  it  to  the  recovery  of  his  former  power. 
The  Scots,  too,  who  had  their  army  in  the  heart 
of  England,  and  who  occupied  some  of  the  most 
important  of  the  garrisons,  disagreed  greatly  with 
the  master  minds  that  had  now  taken  the  chief 
direction  of  affairs;  they  suggested  numerous  re- 
vises and  alterations  of  the  propositions  to  be 
offered  to  the  king,  and  they  seemed  quite  ready 
to  throw  their  swords  into  the  scale  of  their  co- 
religionists, the  English  Presbytei'ians.  All  this 
caused  long  delays;  but  the  problem  would  have 
been  sooner  solved  if  Cromwell  and  Fairfax  had 
not  deemed  it  expedient  to  finish  their  conquest 
of  the  west  of  England,  and  reduce  the  rest  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  obedience  of  parliament,  be- 
fore commencing  the  siege  of  Oxford.  The  king, 
it  appears,  was,  on  the  whole,  more  willing  to 
deal  with  the  Independents  than  with  the  Pres- 
byterians; but  the  queen,  who,  from  France,  con- 
stantly suggested  plans,  thought  that  more  was 
to  be  gained  from  the  Presbyterians;  and  she 
and  other  friends,  both  abroad  and  at  home, 
earnestly  recommended  him  to  conclude  a  good 
bargain  with  the  Scots,  to  give  up  Episcopacy, 
and  to  establish  that  exclusive  Presbyterianism 
which  seemed  so  dear,  not  only  to  all  his  subjects 
north  of  the  Tweed,  but  also  to  so  large  a  jaortiou 
of  the  English  people.  But  he  would  never  yield 
to  this  advice;  and  he  applied  again  to  parlia- 
ment to  be  heard  by  his  commissioners,  or  to  have 
a  personal  conference  with  them  himself  at  West- 
minster. This  letter  was  pi-esented  at  a  most 
unfortunate  juncture;  for  at  that  very  moment 
the  committee  of  both  kingdoms  were  communi- 
cating to  the  two  houses  all  the  particulars  of  a 
secret  treaty  between  the  king  and  the  Earl 
of  Glamorgan,  and  between  Glamorgan  and  the 
Irish  Papists;  and  in  the  loud  storm  that  then 
raged,  the  words  of  Charles  could  scai-cely  be 
heard,  and  his  letter  was  thrown  aside  without 
an  answer.  It  was  found  that  the  king  had  au- 
thorized Glamorgan  to  treat  with  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland,  and  to  make  them  the  largest  pro- 
mises, upon  condition  of  their  engaging  to  take 
up  arms  and  pass  over  in  force  to  the  English 
coast.  It  appears,  from  Charles's  own  letters, 
that  he  never  intended  to  keep  these  liberal  pro- 
mises; that  he  meant  to  cheat  them,  or  make 
them  "cozen  themselves;"  but  it  is  quite  certain 
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that  the  promises  were  made  in  a  solemn  man- 
ner, and  that,  even  without  being  read  with  ex- 
ao-gerating  religious  intolerance,  they  contained 
matter  to  put  in  jeopardy  all  the  Protestants  in 
Ii-eland,  and  to  incense  all  the  Protestants  in 
England.  Yet  Charles,  "on  the  faith  of  a  Chris- 
tian," denied  to  the  parliament  all  knowledge  of 
Glamorgan's  doings;  and  his  partizans  declared 
that  the  warrants  bearing  his  name,  which  had  ' 
been  found  in  the  baggage  of  the  Catholic  Ai-ch- 
bishop  of  Tuam,  slain  in  a  skirmish  near  Sligo, 
were  mere  forgeries.  After  sundry  deceptive 
tricks,  Glamorgan  collected  some  5000  men,  whom 
he  led  to  Waterford,  in  order  to  relieve  Chester, 
where  Lord  Byron  was  reduced  almost  to  ex- 
tremities by  the  parliamentarians.  By  the  time 
Glamorgan  got  to  Waterford,  he  received  news  of 
thepx'oceedings  at  Westminster,  and  of  the  king's 
liublic  disavowal  of  his  authority,  warrant,  &c. 
Jiut  the  earl  knew  what  this  meant;  the  king  had 
already  instructed  him  "  to  make  no  other  ac- 
count of  such  declarations,  than  to  put  himself 
in  a  condition  to  help  his  mastei*,  and  set  him 
free;"  and  Glamorgan  pressed  forward  his  pre- 
]>arations  for  shij)ping  the  troops.  A  much  more 
serious  check  was,  the  unwelcome  news  that 
Chester  had  fallen."  Upon  this  intelligence  Gla- 
morgan dispersed  his  army;  and  then  the  king, 
despairing  of  the  Irish,  thought  seriously  of  the 
Scots,  whose  dissensions  with  their  allies,  the 
])arliament,  were  now  assimiing  to  him  a  more 
])romising  aspect  than  ever. 

Montreuil,  a  French  ambassador  or  special  en- 
voy, had  now  been  for  some  time  in  England 
negotiating  secretly  with  the  Scottish  commis- 
sioners in  London.  He  bad  brought  with  him 
the  guarantee  of  his  court  to  Charles,  that  if  the 
king  would  place  himself  in  the  hands  of  the 
Scottish  army,  they  would  receive  him  us  their 
natural  sovereign,  without  violence  to  his  con- 
science or  his  honour,  protect  him  and  his  party 
to  their  utmost,  and  assist  liim  with  their  arms 
in  recovering  his  rights,  lie  (the  king)  under- 
taking in  the  like  manner  to  protect  them,  to  re- 
spect their  consciences,  and  so  forth.  Tlie  Scot- 
tish commissionei-s  projMised  that  Charles  should 
take  the  Covenant;  and  tliey  insisted, as  a  sine  qua 
non,  ujwn  the  establishment  of  Presbyterianisra. 
Llontreuil  implored  the  king  to  yield  the  point 
of  Episcopacy;  but  Charles  refused  to  do  more 
than  pi-omise,  that  when  he  should  be  witli  the 
Scottish  army  he  would  submit  to  be  instructed 
by  their  preachers.  Montreuil  then  posted  away 
to  Newark,  in  front  of  which  the  main  body  of 
the  Scots  then  lay.  The  Frenchman  was  discon- 
certed by  the  colil  and  firm  tone  of  the  officers 
and  commissioners  with  the  army,  who  would 
yield  nothing,  promise  nothing,  except  that  if  the 
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king  would  come  to  them,  they  would  receive 
him  with  all  honour,  and  protect  his  person. 
The  king,  who  always  considered  the  Scots  and 
Presbyterians  as  the  cause  of  all  his  misfortunes, 
now  thought  that  he  would  rather  trust  the  In- 
dependents, throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  a 
part  of  the  English  army,  and  rely  upon  their 
generous  feelings  and  his  own  powers  of  persua- 
sion. If  he  remained  much  longer  in  Oxford  he 
must  inevitably  be  captured,  for  Colonel  Eains- 
borough  was  reducing  Woodstock,  and  the  armies 
of  the  parliament  were  approaching  from  all 
points.  But  Charles  again  turned  his  thoughts 
to  the  Scots,  thinking  that  they  couhl  best  do  his 
business.  He  had  not  agreed  "with  regard  to 
the  Presbyterian  government;"  and  the  Scottish 
commissioners  were,  in  all  probability,  informed 
that  he  had  been,  and  was,  down  to  the  very  mo- 
ment of  his  flight  from  Oxford,  tampering  with 
the  Independents  and  jiromising  to  join  them  in 
rooting  Presbytery  out  of  the  kingdom.  These 
Scottish  commissioners  would  have  sacrificed  an 
otherwise  popular  sovereign  ujion  this  sole  point; 
but  Charles  was  anything  but  popular  in  Scot- 
land, where  the  blood  of  the  slaughtered  cried 
aloud  for  vengeance  upon  him.  The  English 
parliament  and  army  might  be  in  a  frame  of 
mind  favourable  to  magnanimity;  ever  since  the 
battle  of  Naseby  they  had  been  marching  from 
success  to  success,  from  triumph  to  triumijh:  but 
in  Scotland  it  was  far  otherwise;  there  that  in- 
terval of  time  had  been  filled  almost  entirely  by 
the  victories  of  Montrose  and  the  reverses  of  the 
Covenantei-s.  The  civil  war,  too,  as  conducted 
in  England,  had  been  all  through  chivalrous  and 
merciful,  as  compared  with  the  unsparing  car- 
nage of  Montrose's  wild  Ilighlandei-s  and  Irish. 
Charles,  therefore,  had  little  to  hope  from  the 
humour  of  tlie  Scottish  commissionei-s;  and  the 
characteristic  wariness  of  those  men  was  not 
likely  to  permit  them  pledging  themselves  in  a 
treaty,  or  in  any  direct  bargain,  merely  upon  his 
shifting  and  equivocating  a.ssurances.  There  is 
not  the  shadow  of  a  proof  that  any  such  treaty 
or  bargain  was  ever  made.  At  the  same  time  the 
Scots  were  most  certainly  anxious  to  have  the 
king  in  their  power,  being  on  the  very  verge  of  an 
ojjen  rupture  with  the  English  parliament,  which 
stood  indebted  to  them  in  large  sums  of  money. 
Montreuil,  the  French  amba.ssador,  told  the 
king  in  express  terms  that  he  could  have  little  or 
nothing  to  hope  from  the  Scottish  army;  tliat  the 
commissionei-s  of  that  army  were  neither  to  be 
moved  from  their  ]iurpose  nor  to  be  trusted  by 
liim;  and  yet  Charles,  after  this  hwidcJgc^  clung 
to  the  Scots  with  a  des]»erate  hoi)e,  though  not, 
as  we  believe,  till  sundry  other  wild  schemes  had 
entirely  failed.  There  w;is  now  no  time  to  lose; 
and,  if  Charles  would  escape  the  horrors  of  a 
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siege  certain  to  end  in  death  or  captivit}',  he 
must  be  gone  at  once.  His  son,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  after  being  driven  to  Pendennis  Castle, 
in  Cornwall,  had  fled  for  safety  to  Scilly,  and 
thence  to  Jersej^,  being  attended  by  Clarendon, 
Culpejier,  and  other  members  of  the  council. 
Even  the  brave  Sir  Ealph  Hopton,  now  that  he 
was  ruined,  created  Lord  Hopton,  had  been 
obliged  to  cajjitulate  and  disband  his  forces;  and 
Sir  Jacob  Astley,  who  had  collected  some  2000 
liorse  to  cut  his  way  to  Oxford,  was  intercepted 
at  Stowe  by  the  parliamentarians,  and  made  pri- 
soner with  many  of  his  officers,  and  more  than 
half  his  men.  "  You  have  done  your  work, 
my  masters,"  said  Astley  to  his  cajjtors,  "  and 
may  now  go  plaj^,  unless  you  choose  to  fall  out 
among  yourselves."  Wherever  Cromwell  showed 
himself,  resistance  soon  ceased;  and  he  was  now 
approaching  with  Fairfax  and  the  army  of  the 
west  upon  Oxford,  which  was  already  surrounded 
by  2000  foot  and  300  horse.  Woodstock  was 
surrendered  to  Rainsborough.  Whichever  way 
Charles  looked,  from  tower  or  bastion,  he  saw 
the  flag  of  the  parliament  of  England  floating  on 
the  breeze ;  and  now,  wherever  he  turned  him- 
self within  the  loyal  city  of  Oxford,  he  saw 
dejection  or  discontent.  His  very  attendants 
treated  him  with  sullen  disrespect ;  and  the 
chances  are,  that,  if  he  had  stayed  there,  they 
would,  upon  the  arrival  of  Cromwell  and  Fair- 
fax, have  delivered  him  up  to  the  parliament. 
Still,  however,  the  unfortunate  monarch  feared 
and  doubted  the  Scots.  Notwithstanding  the 
entire  failure  of  his  overtures  to  the  Indepen- 
dents, he  addressed  himself  to  Ireton,  who  was 
then  before  Oxford :  "  being  informed,"  says 
Ashburnham,  "  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  power 
and  credit  with  the  soldiery,  and  very  earnestly 
affected  to  peace,  he  thought  it  fit  to  make  some 
trial  of  him,  whether  he  would  undertake  to  ac- 
cept and  protect  his  majesty's  person  \\\ioi\  the 
former  conditions;  and  to  that  purpose  sent  Sir 
Edward  Ford  (his  brother-in-law)  to  sound  his 
inclinations,  with  this  assurance,  that,  if  he  con- 
sented, I  should  follow  the  next  day  with  power 
to  conclude  with  him  in  those  or  any  new  mat- 
ters he  should  propose  in  order  to  his  majesty's 
reception.  But,  by  his  not  suflfering  any  man  to 
i-eturn  to  Oxford,  his  majesty  found  ]3lainly  that 
he  did  not  relish  the  discourse  upon  that  subject, 
and  so  quit  the  thought  likewise  of  any  more  ad- 
vantage by  him  than  by  the  others  he  had  tried 
before.  .  .  .  And  now,  his  majesty,  conceiving 
himself  to  be  discharged  from  all  obligation  which 
by  any  way  could  be  fastened  ixpon  him  by  his 
parliament,  or  by  any  authority  derived  from 
them,  settled  his  thoughts  upon  liis  journey  to 
the  Scots  army."  But,  accoi-ding  to  Ashburn- 
ham, Charles  told  his  council  at  Oxford  that  he 
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was  going  to  smuggle  himself  into  Loudon,  while 
he  had  fidly  made  uj)  his  mind  to  go  to  the  Scots. 
From  other  accounts,  however,  and  from  the  cu- 
rious, wavering  way  in  which  the  king  proceeded, 
it  should  appear  that  he  was  not  decided  whither 
he  should  go,  even  when  he  had  taken  to  the 
road. 

On  the  27th  of  April  Fairfax  and  Cromwell 
reached  Newbury,  within  a  day's  march  of  Ox- 
ford :  about  midnight  Charles  got  I'eady  for  his 
flight,  submitting  his  beard  to  Ashburnham's 
scissors,  and  disguising  himself  as  that  groom  of 
the  chamber's  groom.  Hudson,  the  chaplain  Avho 
had  gone  and  come  between  the  head-quarteis 
of  the  Scots  and  Oxford,  and  who  was,  moreover, 
well  acquainted  with  the  by-roads  of  the  coun- 
try, acted  as  guide;  and  between  two  and  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  party  rode  out  of  Ox- 
ford by  Magdalen  bridge,  the  king  following 
Ashburnham  as  grooms  follow  their  masters,  with 
a  cloak  strapped  x-ound  his  waist.  At  the  same 
moment,  parties  like  the  royal  one,  of  three  in- 
dividuals each,  went  out  of  Oxford  by  the  other 
gates,  in  order  to  distract  attention  and  embar- 
rass pursuit.  Charles  and  his  two  companions 
got  through  the  lines  of  the  parliamentarians, 
and  reached  Henley-upon-Thames  without  dis- 
covery. From  Henley,  instead  of  turning  di- 
rectly north  towards  the  Scots,  they  jaroceeded  to 
Slough:  from  Slough  again  they  went  to  Ux- 
bridge,  and  from  Uxbridge  to  Hillingdon,  a  mile 
and  a  half  nearer  London.  "  Here,''  accordirjg 
to  Hudson,  "the  king  was  much  perplexed  what 
course  to  resolve  upon — London  or  northward." 
After  a  halt  he  rode  across  the  country  to  Hai'- 
row,  from  whose  pleasant  hill  his  good  steed 
might  have  carried  him  into  the  heart  of  London 
within  an  hour.  But  he  turned  oil"  thence  north- 
wards towards  St.  Alban's.  From  St.  Alban.-? 
they  made  another  circuit,  and,  by  cross-roads, 
they  got  to  Downham,  in  Norfolk.'  Here  Chai'Ies 
lay  hid  for  four  days,  awaiting  the  return  of 
Hudson,  who- had  been  sent  forward  to  the  lodg- 
ing of  Montreuil,  at  Southwell,  near  Newark, 
with  a  little  note  from  the  king  to  that  ambas- 
sador, desii'ing  him  to  make  an  absolute  conclu- 
sion with  the  Scots,  and  to  tell  them  (for  so  says 
Hudson)  that,  if  they  would  offer  "  such  honour- 
able conditions  for  him  as  should  satisfy  him, 
then  he  would  come  to  them;  if  not,  he  was  re- 
solved to  dispose  otherwise  of  himself."  Hudson 
himself  continues: — "I  came  to  Southwell  next 
morning,  and  acquainted  the  French  agent  with 
these  particulars,  who,  on  Thursday  night  (30th 
of  April),  told  me  they  would  condescend  to  all 
the  demands  which  the  king  and  Montreuil  had 


'  "The  king,"  says  Clarendon,  "wasted  his  time  in  several 
places,  wliereof  some  were  gentlemen's  houses    where  he  was 
not  unknown,  tliough  untukon  notioe  of  ." — HUt. 
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agreed  to  make  to  them  before  Montreuil  came 
from  Oxford  (of  which  Montreuil  told  me  the 
sum),  but  woidd  not  give  anything  under  their 
hands.  I  desired,  to  avoid  mistakes,  that  the  par- 
ticulars might  be  set  down  iii  writing,  lest  I 
should  afterwards  be  charged  with  making  a  false 
relation,  and  so  he  (Montreuil)  set  the  proposi- 
tions down  in  writing: — 1.  That  they  should  re- 
ceive the  king  on  his  personal  honour.  2.  That 
they  shovild  pi'ess  the  king  to  do  nothing  contrary 
to  his  conscience.  3.  That  Mr.  Ashburuham  and 
I  should  be  jjrotected.  4.  That,  if  the  parlia- 
ment refused,  upon  a  message  from  the  king,  to 
restore  the  king  to  his  rights  and  prerogatives, 
they  should  declare  for  the  king,  and  take  all  the 
king's  friends  under  their  protection;  and  if  the 
jiarliament  did  condescend  to  restore  the  king, 
then  the  Scots  should  be  a  means  that  not  above 
four  of  them  (the  king's  friends)  should  suffer 
banishment,  and  none  at  all  death.  This  done, 
the  French  agent  brought  me  word  that  the  Scots 
seriously  protested  the  performance  of  all  these, 
and  sent  a  little  note  to  the  king  to  accept  of 
them,  and  such  security  as  was  given  to  him  in 
the  king's  behalf." 

This,  be  it  remembered,  is  sim]>ly  the  statement 
of  Hudson,  a  most  enthusiastic  royalist,  who  had 
thrown  aside  Bible  and  cassock  for  sword  and 
breastplate,  and  who  delivered  this  confession  to 
the  parliament  of  England  at  a  moment  when 
that  body  was  prepared  to  receive  any  evil  im- 
pressions against  the  Scots, and  wiien  the  royalists 
were  still  hoping  to  profit  by  the  jealousies  and 
dissensions  existing  between  the  English  com- 
mons and  the  Scottish  commissioners.  But,  even 
taking  Hudson's  words  for  all  these  particulars, 
what  does  this  story  amount  to?  Simply  to  this 
— that  Montreuil  told  him  such  and  sucli  things, 
and  that  the  Scots  tt>ld  him  nothing.  The  assu- 
rance was  not  given  under  the  hands  of  the  Scot- 
tish commissionei-s — even  according  to  Hudson, 
they  absolutely  refused  to  give  anything  of  the 
kind — but  it  was  given,  as  he  says,  by  Montreuil, 
who  committed  the  particulars,  or  "set  the  pro- 
jiositions  down,  in  writing."  But  even  this  paper 
of  Montreuil's,  so  important,  if  true,  has  nowhere 
been  preserved,  while  great  care  has  been  taken 
of  documents  relating  to  this  negotiation  of  far 
less  consequence.  A  doubt,  therefore,  may  be 
fairly  entertained  whether  Montreuil  ever  really 
Avrote  any  such  paper;  and  in  no  part  of  his 
correspondence  with  his  own  court  does  lie  ever 
pretend  to  have  received  any  such  formal  agree- 
ment. But  again,  was  Charles  so  inexperienced 
and  single-minded  a  person  as  to  ]iin  his  faith  to 
or  rely  upon  such  a  document  as  this  which  Hud- 
son says  he  received  from  the  French  envoy  ? 
Clarendon,  nearly  always  a  prejudiced  authority, 
Las  been  quoted  as  jn-oving  that  a  formal  en- 


gagement was  made  by  INIoutreuil  with  the  Scot- 
tish commissioners;  but,  if  such  an  engagement 
had  ever  been  made.  Clarendon  himself  shows 
that  Charles  placed  no  confidence  in  that  engage- 
ment; for  he  tells  us  that  the  king  lurked  about 
the  countiy  "purposely  to  be  informed  of  the 
condition  of  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  and  to  find 
some  secure  passage  that  he  might  get  to  him.'' 
The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  Chai-les  diverged 
from  the  northern  route  and  went  into  the  east- 
ern counties  on  purpose  to  find  some  vessel  on 
that  coast  wherein  to  escape  to  Scotland,  and  that 
he  was  deterred  from  the  voyage  by  the  risk  and 
danger  of  trusting  himself  to  that  element  on 
which  the  parliament  of  England  rode  ti'ium- 
phantly  as  masters.  A  frail  vessel,  one  or  two 
great  shot,  or  a  storm,  might  have  terminated  the 
career  of  this  unhappy  jjrince  without  the  clos- 
ing scenes  at  Whitehall.  A  man  who  had  lived 
in  the  midst  of  perils,  and  had  through  many  a 
year  faced  them  all,  and  revelled  in  them,  was 
a))palled  by  somewhat  similar  dangers,  and  pre- 
ferred surrendering  himself  to  his  oldest  or  great- 
est enemies;  and,  ju.st  as  Napoleon  went  on  board 
the  Bcllerophon,  did  Charles  go  to  the  Scottish 
camj) — because  he  could  go  nowhere  else — be- 
cause evei-y  other  possible  way  of  proceeding 
seemed  infinitely  more  dangeix)us. 

Hudson,  continuing  his  report,  says,  "I  came 
to  the  king  on  Tuesday,  and  i-elated  all,  and  he 
resolved  next  morning  to  go  to  them ;  and  so 
upon  Tuesday  morning  we  all  came  to  Southwell 
to  Montreuil's  lodgings,  where  some  of  the  Scots 
commissioners  came  to  the  king,  and  desired  him 
to  march  to  Kelham  for  security,  whither  we 
went  after  dinner."  This  hajipened  on  the  5th  of 
May.  "Many  lords,"  says  Ashburuham,  "came 
instantly  to  wait  on  his  majesty  with  professions 
of  joy  to  find  that  he  had  so  far  honoured  their 
army  as  to  think  it  worthy  his  presence  after 
so  long  an  opposition."  On  this  point,  as  on 
others,  there  are  discrepancies  between  the  ac- 
count given  by  Ashburuham  and  the  narrative 
of  Chu'endon.  The  latter  goes  on  to  say,  "The 
great  care  in  the  (Scottish)  army  was,  that  there 
might  be  only  respect  and  good  manners  showed 
towards  the  king,  without  anything  of  affection 
or  dependence;  and  therefore  the  general  never 
asked  the  word  of  him,  or  any  orders,  nor  wil- 
lingly suffered  the  officei-s  of  the  army  to  resort 
to,  or  to  have  any  discourse  with  his  majesty." 
And  once,  it  ajjpeai-s,  when  the  king  ventured  to 
give  the  word  to  the  guard,  old  Leslie,  or  Leven, 
interrupted  him,  saying,  "  I  am  the  older  soldier, 
Sir ;  your  majesty  had  better  leave  that  oflice 
to  me." 

In  the  meantime  the  king's  motions  were  kejit 
so  secret  that  none  could  guess  whither  he  w;ls 
gone;  but  it  was  generally  reported  that  he  was 
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gone  for  London,  and  Fairfax,  who  had  now 
drawn  uj)  his  army  before  Oxford,  sent  notice  to 
that  effect  to  the  two  houses,  who,  on  Monda^^ 
May  the  4th,  only  the  day  before  Charles  reached 
the  Scottish  camp,  caused  an  order  to  be  pub- 
lished by  beat  of  drum  and  sound  of  trumpet 
throughout  London  and  Westminster,  to  this  ef- 
fect : — "  That  it  be,  and  is  hei-eby  declared  by  the 
lords  and  commons  in  parliament  assembled,  that 
what  person  soever  shall  harbour  and  conceal, 
or  know  of  the  harbouring  or  concealing  of  the 
king's  person,  and  shall  not  reveal  it  immediately 
to  the  speakers  of  both  houses,  shall  be  j^ro- 
ceeded  against  as  a  traitor  to  the  commonwealth, 
forfeit  his  whole  estate,  and  die  without  mercy." 
Two  days  after  this — that  is,  on  the  6th  of  May — 
the  two  houses  received  intelligence  of  the  king's 
being  in  the  Scots  army  by  means  of  letters  from 
Colonel  Poyntz,  and  from  their  commissioners 
before  Newark.  The  commons  hereupon  voted: 
— "  l.That  the  commissioners  and  general  of  the 
Scots  army  be  desired  that  his  majesty's  person 
be  disposed  of  as  both  houses  shall  desire  and 
direct.  2.  That  his  majesty  be  thence  disposed  of 
and  sent  to  Warwick  Castle.  3.  That  Mi-.  Ash- 
burnham  and  the  rest  of  those  that  came  with 
the  king  into  the  Scots  quartei'S  should  be  sent 
for  as  delinquents  by  the  serjeant-at-arms  at- 
tending the  said  house,  or  his  dejjuty;  and  that 
the  commissioners  for  the  parliament  of  England 
residing  before  Newark  should  acquaint  the  Scots 
general  with  these  votes,  and  also  make  a  narra- 
tive of  the  manner  of  the  king's  coming  into  the 
Scots  army,  and  present  it  to  the  house."  While 
the  houses  were  thus  voting,  old  Leslie  and  the 
Scottish  commissioners  were  employed  in  writing 
a  very  devout  letter  of  explanation  to  the  Eng- 
lirih  parliament.  "The  king,"  they  said,  "came 
into  our  army  yesterday  in  so  private  a  way  that, 
after  we  had  made  search  for  him,  upon  the  sur- 
mises of  some  persons  who  pretended  to  know 
his  face,  yet  we  could  not  find  him  out  in  sundiy 
houses."  They  declared  that  they  never  expected 
he  would  have  come  to  them,  or  into  any  jjlace 
under  their  power.  Next  they  said — "  We  con- 
ceived it  not  fit  to  inquire  into  the  causes  that 
persuaded  him  to  come  hither,  but  to  endeavour 
that  his  being  here  might  be  impi'oved  to  the 
best  advantage,  for  promoting  the  work  of  uni- 
formity, for  settling  of  religion  and  righteousness, 
and  attaining  of  peace  according  to  the  League 
and  Covenant  and  treaty,  by  the  advice  of  the 


parliaments  of  both  kingdoms,  or  their  commis- 
sioners authorized  for  that  effect.  Trusting  to 
our  integrity,  we  do  persuade  ourselves  that  none 
will  so  far  misconstrue  us  as  that  we  intended  to 
make  use  of  this  seeming  advantage  for  promot- 
ing any  other  ends  than  are  expressed  in  the 
Covenant,  and  have  been  hitherto  pursued  by  us 
with  no  less  conscience  than  care.  And  yet,  for 
further  satisfaction,  we  do  ingenuously  declare 
that  there  hath  been  no  treaty  nor  capitulation 
betwixt  his  majesty  and  us,  nor  any  in  our 
names,  and  that  we  leave  the  ways  and  means  of 
jieace  unto  tlie  power  and  wisdom  of  the  par- 
liaments of  both  kingdoms."  They  appealed  to 
Heaven  as  a  witness  of  their  good  faith  and  of 
their  honest  and  single  desii-e  to  advance  the 
public  good  and  common  happiness  of  both  king- 
doms. They  said  they  had  written  to  the  com- 
mittee of  estates  of  Scotland  upon  the  great  busi- 
ness of  the  king's  going  among  them:  and  that 
they  at  last  housed,  after  a  seed-time  of  many 
afflictions,  to  reaj)  the  sweet  fruits  of  truth  and 
peace.' 

On  the  same  day  on  which  this  letter  was  writ- 
ten, Charles  ordered  the  Lord  Bellasis,  the  new 
governor  of  Newark,  to  surrender  that  important 
place;  and,  also  on  the  same  day,  Newark,  with 
the  castle,  forts,  and  sconces  thereunto  belonging, 
was  surrendered  to  the  committee  of  both  king- 
doms, for  the  use  of  the  parliament  of  England. 
Chai'les  had  offered  to  surrender  the  place  to  the 
Scots,  which  would  have  made  a  fresh  garboil, 
but  Leven  told  him  that,  to  remove  all  jealousies, 
it  m\ist  be  yielded  to  the  parliament  of  England. 
Clarendon  says  that  Charles's  readiness  on  this 
occasion  proceeded  from  his  fear  that  Fairfax 
might  be  ordered  to  relinquish  all  other  enter- 
prises, "and  to  bring  himself  near  the  Scottish 
army,  they  being  too  near  together  already."  It 
is  said,  indeed,  that  the  English  commons  at  one 
moment  entertained  the  notion  of  throwing  for- 
ward Oliver  Cromwell  with  the  entire  mass  of 
their  cavalry,  in  order  to  fall  upon  the  Scots  by 
surprise,  and  to  take  the  king  away  from  them 
by  force.;  but  in  effect  they  only  detached  Poyntz, 
who,  with  a  party  of  horse  and  dragoons,  fol- 
lowed the  Scots,  and  watched  them  on  their 
march  northward  from  the  Trent. 


'  RuslacoHh.  This  letter  is  dated  "Southwell,  May  the  6tli, 
1646,"  and  signed  "Leven,  Dunfermling,  Lothian,  Belcarris, 
S.  D.,  H)ime,  Six-  T.  H,  Carre,  R.  of  Freeland,  W.  Glendow^n, 
John  Johnston,' 
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CHAPTER  XVI.— CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  HISTORY.— a.d.  1646-1649. 

CHARLES    I. 

Charles  tampers  with  the  Scots — His  attempts  to  conciliate  the  parliament — Proposals  made  to  him  by  the  par- 
liament— His  refusal — The  Scottish  army  in  England  paid  and  dismissed — They  deliver  up  Charles  to  the 
parliament — Ascendency  cf  Presbyterianism  in  England — Mutinous  condition  of  the  army — Its  cause  identified 
with  Independency — Petition  of  the  soldiers  to  parliament — Their  appointment  of  adjutatoi-s — Cromwell's 
intrigues  with  the  army — The  army  secures  possession  of  the  king's  person — It  advances  upon  London  to 
overthrow  the  Presbyterian  government — Proposals  of  the  officers  to  parliament — Double-dealing  of  Charles 
with  the  contending  parties — Republicanism  coming  into  favour — Alarming  designs  of  the  soldiers  on  the 
king— He  makes  his  escape  from  Hampton  Court — His  apprehension  and  imprisonment  in  the  Isle  of  Wight — 
Mutiny  among  the  soldiers  suppressed  by  Cromwell — Four  propositions  made  by  parliament  to  the  king — 
Charles  rejects  them — He  resolves  on  a  secret  treaty  with  the  Scots — His  unsuccessful  attempt  to  escape  from 
the  Isle  of  Wight— Alarm  in  London  at  the  king's  treating  with  the  Scots — A  popular  tunmlt — llisiugs  of 
the  royalists,  and  their  suppression — The  Scots  rise  in  support  of  ro3'alty  and  Presbyterianism — Their  arniv 
enters  England  and  is  defeated — The  Earl  of  Holland  attempts  a  rising  for  the  king — He  is  defeated^In- 
differe.ice  of  Prince  Charles  to  the  captivity  of  his  father — The  parliament  attempts  a  new  treaty  with  Charles 
-  -Cromwell  breaks  the  negotiation  by  sei;'.ing  the  king's  person— The  army  enters  London — "  Pride's  Purge," 
by  which  the  parliament  is  cleared  of  Presbyterianism— The  residue  called  "the  Rump" — Charles  removed 
to  confinement  in  Windsor  Castle — Resolution  of  the  pai'liament  to  bring  Charles  to  trial — The  Independents 
erect  a  high  court  for  the  purpose — Demeanour  of  Charles  before  the  court — The  charges — The  king's  answers 
— He  disclaims  the  authority  of  the  court — Particulars  of  the  trial  during  seven  days — His  sentence — His 
last  interview  in  prison  with  his  family — His  behaviour  oa  the  scaffold- His  execution. 


EWCASTLE  was  now  the  seat  of 
the  war,  for  "  wars  are  not  only  j 
carried  on  by  swords  and  guns,  but 
tongues  and  pens  are  co-instrumen- 
tal; which,  as  they  had  been  too 
much  emjiloyed  formerly,  were  not 
idle  now." '    The  king  sounded  some  of  the  officers 
of  the  Scottish  army,  and  offered  David  Leslie,  the 
general  of  the  hoi-se,  the  title  of  Earl  of  Orkney, 
if  he  would  consent  to  espouse  his  cause  and  unite 
with  Montrose  J  but  this  project,  considering  the  | 
temper  of  that  Covenanting  soldiery,  must  always 
have  been  a  hopeless  one,  and  it  came  to  nothing,  j 
The  committee  of  estates  at  Edinburgh,  the  cham- 
])ions  of  the  Covenant,  despatched  Lanark,  Lou- 
flon,  and  Argyle,  to  Newcastle,  to  look  after  lioth 
the  king  and  the  army;  and  these  noblemen,  after 
telling  Charles  in  the  plainest  manner  that  he  ; 
must  take  the  Covenant,  or  expect  no  important 
service  from  them — that  he  must  not  imagine  that  ! 
they  would  temporize  with  this  great  measure, 
or  be  put  ofT  with  promises — required  of  him,  in  , 
the  first  instance,  to  do  all  that  in  him  lay  to  put 
an  end  to  the  civil  war  in  Scotland  by  ceasing  j 
all  connection  or  correspondence  with  Montrose.  , 
And  at  their  instance  he  sent  a  positive  order  to 
the  hero  of  Kilsyth  to  disband  his  forces  and  re- 
tire to  Fi'ance. 

About  the  same  time,  the  king  sent  a  very 
soft  message  to  the  two  houses,  stating,  that, 

'  the  Pfr/tct  Politician,  or  a  full  View  of  the  Life  and  .\ctions 
iMilitarj-  and  Civil  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 


"  being  informed  that  their  armies  were  march- 
ing so  fast  up  to  Oxford  as  made  that  no  fit  place 
for  treating,  he  did  resolve  to  withdraw  himself 
hither,  only  to  secure  his  o^^^l  person,  and  with 
no  intention  U^  continue  this  war  any  longer,  or 
make  any  division  between  his  two  kingdoms. 
And,"  continued  this  practised  tlissembler,  who 
now  s[)oke  as  if  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  give 
up  the  question  of  Episcopacy,  "since  the  settling 
of  religion  ought  to  be  the  chiefest  care,  his  ma- 
jesty most  earnestly  and  heai-tily  recommends  to 
his  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  all  the  ways  and 
means  possible  for  speedily  finishing  this  pious 
and  necessary  work ;  and  jjarticularly  that  they 
take  the  advice  of  the  divines  of  both  kingdoms 
assembled  at  Westminster."  As  for  the  militia 
of  England,  his  majesty  was  well  pleaseil  to  have 
it  settled  as  was  offered  in  the  treaty  at  L'xbridge. 
Concerning  the  wars  in  Ireland,  and  every  other 
jioint  whatsoever,  he  promised  to  comply  with 
his  parliament.  About  three  weeks  later,  on  the 
10th  of  June,  he  sent  another  message  to  the  two 
houses,  expressing  his  earnest  desire  for  the  end- 
ing of  this  unnatural  war,  and  requesting  that 
he  might  be  permitted  to  come  to  London  with 
safety,  freedom,  and  honour.  And  on  the  sjime 
day  he  signed  a  wan-ant  to  the  governors  of  Ox- 
ford, Lichfield,  Worcester,  and  Wallingfiird,  and 
to  all  other  commandei-s  of  towns,  or  castles,  or 
forts,  to  surrender  uj)on  honourable  terms.  !Most 
i  of  these  few  places,  however,  had  sun-endered 
'  already.     Even  Oxford  had  proposed  to  treat  aa 
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early  as  the  17th  of  Maj',  which  was  one  day 
before  the  king's  first  message  to  parliament. 
The  commons,  however,  considered  the  terms  de- 
manded as  much  too  high,  and  so  ordered  Fair- 
fax to  pi'osecnte  the  siege;  and  the  place  did  not 
surrender  until  the  24th  of  June,  when  very 
liberal  terras  were  gi^anted  by  the  parliamenta- 
rians. Prince  Eupert  and  Prince  Maurice  re- 
ceived their  passports  and  took  shipping  at  Dover. 
Charles's  second  son,  James, the  young  Duke  of 
York,  was  brought  up  from  Oxford  to  St.  James's 
Palace.  Eagland  Castle  was  stoutly  defended  by 
the  Marquis  of  Worcester.  But  at  last,  on  the 
19th  of  August,  Eagland  was  surrendered.  In 
the  same  month  of  August  the  town  of  Conway 
was  taken  by  storm ;  the  strong  castle  of  Conway 
surrendered  in  a  few  days  after,  as  did  also  Flint 
Castle,  and  all  other  places  in  Wales. 

Meanwhile  the  Scots  at  Newcastle  were  laboui'- 
ing  hard  to  make  the  king  take  their  Covenant. 
Charles  thought  that  he  might  take  it  with  a 
mental  reservation,  but  having  some  scruples,  or 
washing  for  the  countenance  of  a  leading  church- 
man, he  sent  "a  case  of  conscience"  to  Dr.  Jux- 
on,  Bishop  of  London.  After  declaring  that  no 
persuasions  and  threatenings  should  make  him 
change  Episcopal  into  Presbyterian  government, 
the  king  said  to  the  bishop — "But  I  hold  myself 
obliged  by  all  honest  means,  to  eschew  the  mis- 
chief of  this  too  visible  storm,  and  I  think  some 
kind  of  compliance  with  the  iniquity  of  the  times 
may  be  fit,  as  my  case  is,  which  at  another  time 

were  unlawful I  conceive  the  question  to 

be  whether  I  may  with  a  safe  conscience  give 
way  to  this  proposed  temporary  compliance,  with 
a  resolution  to  recover  and  maintain  that  doc- 
trine and  discipline  wherein  I  have  been  bred. 
The  duty  of  my  oath  is  herein  chiefly  to  be  con- 
sidered ;  I  flattering  myself  that  this  way  I  bet- 
ter comply  with  it,  than  being  constant  to  a  flat 
denial,  considering  how  unable  I  am  by  force  to 
obtain  that  which  this  way  there  wants  not  pro- 
bability to  recover,  if  accepted  (otherwise  there 
is  no  harm  done);  for,  my  regal  authority  once 
settled,  I  make  no  question  of  recovering  Episco- 
pal government,  and  God  is  my  witness  my  chief- 
est  end  in  regaining  my  power  is  to  do  the  church 
sei'vice.'" 

It  has  been  judged,  from  the  fact  of  Charles's 
not  pursuing  the  line  of  conduct  so  ingeniously 
hinted  at,  and  also  from  the  honest  straightfor- 
ward character  of  Juxon,  that  the  bishop's  an- 
swer, which  has  not  been  preserved,  was  frank 
and  honest,  like  that  which  he  had  given  when 
consulted  about  the  execution  of  the  Earl  of 
Strafford.  The  king,  however,  listened  or  pre- 
tended to  listen  to  the  arguments  of  the  Presby- 
terian divines  and  teachers,  and  appeared  to  have 


dropped  all  projects  of  hostility,  and  to  agree 
with  every  desire  that  was  expressed.  But  at 
the  same  time  he  managed  to  continue  his  secret 
correspondence  with  the  Papists  in  Ireland,  and 
others,  devising  the  most  desperate  if  not  the 
most  ridiculous  plans  for  resuming  hostilities  by 
means  of  the  Pajsists  and  of  French  armies  to  be 
brought  over  to  England.  We  cannot  possibly 
mention  half  the  wild  schemes  that  were  en- 
tertained at  Newcastle  and  at  Paris,  between 
the  going  of  Charles  to  the  Scots'  quarters  and 
his  delivery  over  to  the  English;  but  one  of  the 
most  striking  of  them  was,  that  Montrose,  whom 
the  king  had  ordered  to  lay  down  his  arms,  shoultl 
be  recalled  to  head  a  fre.sh  insurrection  in  the 
Highlands,  and  take  the  command  of  fresh  hordes 
from  Ireland. 

On  the  23d  of  July  the  final  propositions  of 
parliament  were  presented  to  Charles  at  New- 
castle by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  Earl  of  Den- 
bigh, and  the  Lord  Montague  of  the  peers,  antl 
six  members  of  the  House  of  Commons;  the  com- 
missioners of  the  parliament  of  Scotland  being 
present  and  consenting  to  them.  "  The  lords 
and  commons,  commissioners  of  the  parliament 
of  England,"  says  May,  "stayed  long  with  the 
king  at  Newcastle,  humbly  entreating  him  that 
he  would  vouchsafe  to  sign  and  establish  those 
propositions,  being  not  much  higher  than  those 
which  had  been  offered  to  his  majesty  at  Ux- 
bridge  when  the  chance  of  war  was  yet  doubtful. 
The  same  thing  did  the  commissioners  of  the 

parliament  in  Scotland  humbly  entreat 

But  daily  he  seemed  to  take  exception  at  some 
particulars,  whereby  time  was  delayed  for  some 
months,  and  the  affairs  of  both  kingdoms  nmch 
retarded,  which  hapjiened  at  an  unseasonable 
time,  when  not  only  dissensions  between  the  two 
nations  about  garrisons,  money,  and  other  things, 
were  justly  feared,  but  also  in  the  parliament  of 
England  and  city  of  London,  the  divisions  were 
then  increasing  hetiveen  the  two  factions  of  the 
Presbyterians  and  the  Tndepeiidents,  irom. -whence 
the  common  enemy  began  to  swell  with  hopes 
not  improbable.  And  this,  perchance,  was  the 
cause  of  the  king's  delay. ^'''^ 

Many  men  that  did  not  love  the  king  person- 
ally, but  that  loved  monarch}^,  implored  him  to  ac- 
cept the  propositions  as  the  only  means  of  saving 
the  throne.  Others  used  prayers,  mingled  with 
threats.  The  Earls  of  Argyle  and  Loudon  be- 
sought him  on  their  knees,  but  all  in  vain.  Then 
Loudon,  now  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  told  him 
that  his  assent  to  the  propositions  was  indispen- 
sable for  the  preservation  of  his  crown  and  king- 
doms— that  the  danger  and  loss  of  a  refusal  would 
be  remediless,  and  bring  on  a  sudden  ruin  and 
destruction   of  the  monarchy.      The  noble  Scot 


'  Sir  Henry  Ellis'  ColU<:tMu. 
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continued  witb  increasing  energy: — "The  dif- 
ferences betwixt  your  majesty  and  parliament 
(known  to  no  man  better  than  yourself)  are  at 
this  time  so  high  that  (after  so  many  bloody 
battles)  no  composure  can  be  made,  nor  a  more 
•certain  ruin  avoided,  without  a  present  pacifica- 
tion. The  parliament  are  in  possession  of  your 
navy,  of  all  the  towns,  castles,  and  forts  of  Eng- 
land; they  enjoy,  besides,  sequestrations  and  your 
revenue."  But  Charles  would  not  sign,  and  he 
■was  as  deaf  to  the  gentler  representations  of 
others  as  to  the  rough  eloquence  of  Loudon."' 


sioners  in  London  presented  a  spirited  paper  to 
the  English  House  of  Lords,  demanding  imme- 
diate jjayment,  or  an  instalment  with  security 
for  the  remainder.  The  lords  communicated  this 
paper  to  the  commons,  who,  taking  the  same  into 
consideration,  oi'dered  that  the  sum  of  £100,000 
should  be  provided  forthwith  for  the  Scottish 
army,  and  ajjpointed  a  comnuttee  to  audit  and 
settle  the  whole  money  account.  The  Scots  de- 
manded £600,000  ;  but  after  some  debate,  their 
commissioners  agreed  to  take  £400,000,  of  which 
one -half  was  to  be  paid  before  the  army  left 


1 


On  the  same  day  that  the  parliament  commis-  [  England  or  gave  up  the  places  they  gari-isoned. 


►"■I- 


sioners  arrived  at  Newcastle,  there  came  a  new 
ambassador  from  France  to  implore  the  king  to 
accept  the  propositions,  and 
to  present  to  him  letters  from 
the  queen,  who  prayed  to  the 
same  effect.  Edinburgh  and 
other  Scottish  cities  sent  ten-  ---  ; 

der  petitions  to  his  majesty 
imploring    him   to    take   the 
Covenant,  and  save  himself 
and  his  royal  progeny;  but  all 
was  of  no  avail.     After  re- 
ceiving   several   communica-  i 
tions  from  their  commission- 
ers,   parliament    gave    their                      n   - 
thanks  to  those  noblemen  and          ••    >^— ^  i^   - 
gentlemen,  and  appointed  a 
committee  to  give  the  same 
thanks  to  the  Scottish  com- 
missioners   who     had    acted 
with  them  at  Newcastle.     In 
the  course  of  this  debate  in 
the     house    a    Presbyterian 
member    exclaimed,    "What 
will  become  of  us  now  that 
the  king  has  refu.sed  our  propositions?"    "What 
would  have  become  of  us  if   he  had  accepted 
them  f  rejoined  one  of  the  Independents. 

On  the  19th  of  ]\Lay,  without  any  settlement 
of  the  heavy  pecuniary  claims  the  Scots  had  u]>()n 
them,  the  Plouse  of  Commons  had  voted  that 
England  had  no  longer  any  need  of  the  Scottish 
army.  Tlie  Scots  on  their  side  reminded  the 
English  of  how  much  they  and  the  cause  of  liberty 
had  owed  to  their  well-timed  assistance;  and 
they  called  aloutl  for  a  settlement  of  accounts, 
the  parliament  having  agreed  to  subsidize  them 
])reviously  to  this  their  second  coming  into  Eng- 
land. King  or  no  king  in  their  liands,  the  Scots 
would  have  claimed  their  money;  but  it  is  pos- 
sible that,  without  that  security,  the  payment 
woidd  have  been  neither  so  jirompt  nor  so  libe- 
ral. The  pride  of  the  Scots  wjus  incessantly  irri- 
tated, but  their  prudence  was  stronger  than  their 
pride.  On  tlie  12th  of  August  their  commis- 
'  May,  Sm:  Hist.  Pari;    H.',:,,r,,,-il,. 


This  bargain  was  fully  concluded  four  months 
before  the  Scots  delivered  up  Charles,  and  dur- 


Andersov  Place,  Newcastle.* 
The  house  where  Charles  I.  was  delivered  to  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners. 


ing  the  interval  they  had  never  ceased  to  nego- 
tiate in  his  favour. 

On  the  11th  of  December,  the  Scottish  jiarlia- 
ment  voted  that  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  could 
not  lawfully  engage  on  the  king's  side  even  if  he 
were  dejiosed  in  England,  seeing  that  he  would  not 
take  the  Covenant,  or  give  any  satisfactory  answer 
to  the  propositions  tendered  to  him  for  peace. 
Furthermore,  that  ])arliament  declared  that  the 
king  should  not  be  permitted  to  come  into  Scot- 
land, or  that,  if  he  came,  his  royal  functions 
should  be  suspended.  Seeing  that  all  the  hopes  he 
had  built  on  the  Scotch  foundation  were  annihi- 
lated, Charles  would  have  l^own  from  the  Pres- 


^  Tliis  house,  the  view  of  wliich  is  taken  from  an  old  print  in 
the  King's  Collection,  British  Mu.'<euni,  has  now  been  removed. 
From  lieing  the  re.<idence  of  (!'liarle.»  during  his  alxKle  at  Xew- 
castle,  it  formerly  was  called  the  King's  Lodgings,  but  after- 
wards, on  coming  into  the  iK(S.-<ession  of  Major  Anderson,  received 
the  name  of  Anderson  Place.  Previous  to  its  demolition  lu 
1S:30,  there  exi.sted  here  the  remains  of  a  large  conduit,  which 
passed  through  the  town  wall,  and  l>y  which,  according  to  local 
tradition,  the  king  made  an  attemi)t  to  escai>e. 
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byterian  army.  But  flight  was  no  longer  possi- 
ble. On  the  20th  of  December  the  king  wrote 
to  the  parliament  of  England  to  ask  again  for  a 
personal  treaty.  The  two  houses  took  no  notice 
of  this  message.  On  Christmas  Day,  after  long 
debates,  the  lords  agreed  with  the  commons  that 
the  king  should  be  brought  to  Holm1)y  House, 
in  Northamptonshire. 

The  Scots  had  now  fully  made  up  their  minds 
to  deliver  Charles  to  the  i3arliament;  yet,  on  the 
14th  of  January  (1647),  they  made  one  effort 
more  to  induce  him  to  take  their  Covenant  and 
accede  to  the  jjropositions.  Charles  refused  to 
do  so,  and  again  asked  ijermission  to  go  into 
Scotland  with  honour  and  freedom.  This  was 
decisive,  and,  two  days  after — on  the  16th  of 
Januai-y,  1647 — the  parliament  of  Scotland  gave 
their  full  consent  for  delivering  up  the  king. 

In  the  meantime  the  English  parliament  had 
declared  Episcopacy  for  ever  abolished;  and,  by 
putting  to  sale  the  bishops'  lands,  money  had 
been  obtained  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  Scots 
army.  On  the  21st  of  January  the  Scots  signed 
at  Northallerton  a  receipt  for  o£200,00(>  in  hard 
cash.  On  the  30th  the  commissioners  of  the 
English  parliament — the  Earl  of  Pembroke  with 
two  other  lords  and  six  commoners — received 
from  the  Scotch  commissionei's  at  Newcastle  the 
person  of  the  king,  the  Scots  ti'oops  evacuating 
that  town  on  the  same  day.  Charles  atTected  to 
be  jjleased  with  the  change:  he  talked  courte- 
ously, and  even  cheei-fuUy,  to  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke and  the  other  commissioners,  telling  them 
he  was  well  pleased  to  part  from  the  Scots.' 

While  the  Scottish  army  was  re-crossing  the 
Borders,  the  king  journeyed  by  easy  stages  to- 
wards Holmby  House,  a  stately  mansion  in  a 
pleasant  country,  but  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  fatal  field  of  Naseby.  He  reached  the  man- 
sion on  the  16th  of  February,  and  found  his 
lodging  and  table  and  little  court  well  furnished 
with  everything  except  chaplains.  In  vain  he 
petitioned  to  have  chajilains  of  the  Anglican 
church.  The  dominant  Presbyterians  sent  him 
chaplains  of  their  church.     He  seemed  to  bear 


his  misfortunes  with  a  sort  of  cheerful  dignity; 
he  passed  his  time  in  reading,  playing  chess, 
walking,  riding,  and  playing  at  bowls. 

At  this  time  it  was  I'athor  the  head  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  than  that  of  King  Charles  that  seemed 
in  imminent  danger.  Tlie  elections  which  had 
been  recently  made,  to  fill  up  vacancies  in  the 
House  of  Connnons,  had  gone  generally  in  favour 
of  the  Pi'esbyterians,  while  not  a  few  thorough- 
going royalists  had  found  seats  and  friends  in 
that  house.  Triumphing  in  their  strength,  the 
Presbyterians  had  pioclaimed  the  establishment 
of  their  own  form  of  worsliip  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  others;  and  they  had  laboured,  and 
were  still  labouring,  to  crush  the  many  sects  in- 
cluded under  the  general  term  of  Independents. 
They  had  even  resolved  to  disband  the  victori- 
ous army,  and  to  create  a  new  one  on  a  Presby- 
terian model.  The  Indejjendents  in  the  House 
of  Commons  — the  Vanes,  the  Martins,  the  St. 
Johns — yielded  to  the  storm  so  long  as  it  w^as 
necessary,  holding  themselves  ever  ready  to 
profit  by  the  blunders  of  their  confiding  adver- 
saries. One  of  these  blunders  was  the  haste  of 
the  Presbyterians  in  getting  their  brethren,  the 
Scots,  out  of  England. 

In  the  month  of  Februaiy  it  was 
resolved  by  parliament  to  dismiss 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  existing  army,  to  retain 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  as  commander-in-chief,  to 
allow  no  other  oflftcer  to  have  a  rank  higher  than 
that  of  colonel,  and  to  exact  from  all  officers  an 
oath  to  the  Covenant  and  to  the  government  of 
the  church  as  by  ordinance  established.  Some  of 
these  votes  wei-e  aimed  directly  at  Oliver  Crom- 
well; but  they  would  also  have  excluded  Ludlow, 
Blake,  Ireton,  Skippon,  Algernon  Sydney,  and 
others.  It  was  at  this  crisis  that  Ireton  married 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Cromwell.  Tlie  Hollises, 
the  Stapletons,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the 
Presbyterians,  ordered  that  a  large  part  of 
Fail-fax's  forces  should  forthwith  be  shipped  for 
Ireland;  and  they  did  this  without  paying,  or 
even  talking  of  paying  the  heavy  arrears  that 
were  due  to  the  soldiers.     The  men  vowed  that 
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"  By  these  discoveries  of  the  king's  insincerity,  and  liy  what 
seemed  his  infatuated  obstinacy  in  refusing  terms  of  accommo- 
dation, both  nations  became  more  and  more  alienated  fi'om 
liira  ;  tlie  one  hardly  restrained  from  casting  him  olf ;  the  other 
ready  to  leave  him  to  his  fate.  This  ill  opinion  of  the  king  forms 
one  apology  for  that  action  which  has  exposed  the  Scots  nation 
to  so  much  reproach — their-  delivery  of  his  person  to  the  Eng- 
lish parliament.  Perhaps  if  we  place  ourselves  in  their  situa- 
tion, it  wiU  not  appear  desei-ving  of  quite  such  indignant  con- 
sure.  It  would  have  shown  more  generosity  to  have  offered 
the  king  an  alternative  of  retiring  to  Holland;  and  from  what 
we  now  know,  he  probably  would  not  have  neglected  the 
opjiortunity.  But  the  consequence  might  have  been  his  so- 
lemn deposition  from  the  English  throne;  and  however  we 
m.ay  think  such  banishment  more  honourable  than  the  accept- 
ance of  degrading  conditions,  the  Scots,  we  should  remem- 


ber, saw  nothing  in  the  king's  taking  the  Covenant,  and  sweep- 
ing away  prelatic  superstitions,  but  the  Iwunden  duty  of  a 
Christian  sovereign,  which  only  the  most  perverse  self-will  in- 
duced him  to  set  at  nought.  They  had  a  right  also  to  consider 
the  interests  of  his  family,  which  the  threatened  establishment 
of  a  republic  in  England  would  defeat.  To  carry  him  back 
with  their  ai-niy  into  Scotland,  besides  being  equally  ruinous  to 
the  English  monarchy,  would  have  exposed  their  nation  to  the 
most  ruinous  dangers.  To  undertake  his  defence  by  arms  against 
England,  as  the  ardent  royalists  desired,  and  doubtless  the  de- 
termined republicans  no  less,  would  have  been,  as  was  proved 
afterwards,  a  mad  and  culpable  renewal  of  the  miseries  of 
both  kingdoms.  He  had  voluntarily  come  to  their  camp ;  no 
faith  was  pledged  to  him;  their  very  right  to  retain  his  person, 
though  they  had  argued  for  It  with  the  English  parliament, 
seemed  o^ien  to  much  doubt." — Hallam,  Constitutional  History 
1  of  Eiiijland. 
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they  would  not  go  without  their  old  officers,  that 
they  would  not  be  ipnt  under  new  and  untried 
officei's,  that  they  would  not  go  to  die,  far  from 
their  homes,  of  famine  and  disease.  And  forth- 
with the  army,  which  w-as  lying  in  and  round 
Nottingham,  broke  up  from  their  cantonments 
and  marched  uj^on  London. 

Then  the  Presbyterians  in  a  panic  voted  an 
assessment  for  paying  the  troops.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day — the  17th  of  March — a  petition  was 
jjresented  from  the  common  council  and  Pres- 
byterians of  the  city  of  London,  praying  tliat  the 
army  might  be  removed  to  a  greater  distance 
from  the  capital;  complaining  bitterly  of  a  peti- 
tion set  on  foot  in  the  city  by  the  Independents, 
and  calling  for  the  punishment  of  its  authors  and 
promoters.  This  petition  of  the  Independents 
was  in  all  respects  a  remarkable  document— the 
first  or  the  loudest  call  that  had  yet  been  made 
n])on  republican  principles.  The  Presbyterian 
majority  in  the  house,  recovering  somewhat  from 
their  panic,  voted  that  this  Independent  petition 
should  be  condemned,  and  that  the  army  should 
not  come  within  twenty-five  miles  of  London. 
A  deputation  was  sent  down  to  Saffron- Walden 
to  treat  with  Fairfax  and  the  olHcers.  On  the 
day  after  their  arrival  at  head-quarters,  Fairfax 
summoned  a  convention  of  officers;  and  these 
officers  plainly  told  the  j)arliament  conmiissioners 
that  they  had  been  ill-used,  and  wouUl  not  sub- 
mit to  it;  that  they  must  have  payment  of  the 
arrears  already  due,  and  some  indemnity  for 
their  past  sacrifices  and  services.  In  reporting 
their  doings,  or  their  non-doings,  to  the  commons, 
the  commissioners  mentioned  a  petition  in  ju'o- 
gress  in  the  army.  In  these  stormy  times  late 
debates  had  become  common.  This  night  tlie 
liouse  sat  very  late,  and,  "  being  giown  thin  with 
long  sitting,"  the  Presbyterians  voted  the  peti- 
tion of  the  army,  which  they  had  not  seen,  to  be 
an  improper  petition;  and  further,  that  tliose  of 
the  army  who  continued  in  their  distempered 
condition,  and  went  on  in  advancing  and  pro- 
moting the  petition,  should  be  proceeded  against 
as  enemies  to  the  state  and  disturbers  of  the  pub- 
lic peace.  On  the  morrow  the  lords  voted  their 
adherence  to  the  resolution.  Fairfax  remonstrated 
in  a  mild  manner,  but  the  army  complained  of 
the  injustice  of  not  being  allowed  to  petition 
while  the  petitions  against  them  were  not  sup- 
pressed, and  the  cavalry  talked  of  drawing  to  a 
rendezvous  to  compose  something  for  their  vin- 
dication. On  the  15th  of  April  a  deputation 
from  the  two  houses  again  conferred  with  the 
army  at  Saffron-Walden.  Colonel  Lambei-t,  in 
the  name  of  the  i-cst,  desired  to  know  what  sa- 
tisfaction the  parliament  had  given  to  the  queries 
they  had  put  at  their  last  meeting  with  the  de- 
putation.    Sir  Jolin  Clotworthy  assured  Lambert 


that,  in  Ireland,  they  should  all  be  nnder  the 
command  of  the  popular  Major-general  Skipjjon ; 
but  then  he  added  the  unpopular  name  of  the 
Presbyterian  Massey.  Colonel  Hammond  de- 
clared, that  if  they  had  good  assurance  that 
Skippon  would  go,  he  doubted  not  but  a  great 
l^ai't  of  the  army  would  engage.  To  this  the 
officers  cried  out  "All,  all!"  but  others  shouted 
still  louder,  "  Fairfax  and  Cromwell— give  us 
Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  and  we  all  go."  After  a 
vain  attempt  to  gain  over  volunteers,  the  depu- 
tation returned  in  dismay  to  London.  The  ques- 
tion was  adjourned  from  the  23d  to  the  27th  of 
April.  On  that  day  Hollis  urged  on  his  party  to 
vote  that  the  whole  army,  horse  and  foot,  should 
be  disbanded  with  all  convenient  speed,  and  six 
weeks'  pay  given  upon  their  disbanding,  and 
that  four  of  the  officers  should  be  sunnnoned  by 
the  seijeant-at-arms  to  attend  at  the  bar  of  the 
house.  On  this  very  day  some  of  the  officers 
of  that  army  presented  an  energetic  petition 
to  tlie  commons.  This  paper,  which  was  a  vin- 
dication of  their  conduct  rather  than  a  petition, 
was  signed  by  Thomas  Hammond,  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  ordnance,  fourteen  colonels  and 
lieutenant-colonels,  six  majors,  and  13(.i  captains, 
lieutenants,  and  other  commissioned  officers. 
"  The  misrejjreientatiou  of  us  and  our  harmless 
intentions  to  this  honourable  house,"  said  these 
citizen-soldiers,  ''occasioning  hard  thoughts  and 
expressions  of  your  displeasure  against  us,  we 
cannot  but  look  upon  as  an  act  of  most  sad  im- 
portance." After  insisting  on  their  right  of  peti- 
tioning, they  said,  "  We  hope,  by  being  soldiers, 
we  have  not  lost  tlie  capacity  of  subjects,  nor  di- 
vested oui'selves  thereby  of  our  interests  in  the 
commonwealth;  that  in  purchasing  the  freedom 
of  our  brethren  we  have  not  lost  our  own."  Tiiey 
energetically  justified  their  demands  for  money. 
"  For  the  desire  of  our  arrears,"  said  they,  "neccs- 
sity,  esi:»ecially  of  our  soldiers,  enforced  us  there- 
unto. That  we  liave  not  been  mercenary,  or 
proposed  gain  as  our  end,  the  sj)eedy  ending  of  a 
languishing  war  will  testify  for  lis,  whereby  tlie 
people  are  much  eased  of  their  taxes  and  daily 
disbursements,  and  decayed  trade  lestored  to  a 
full  and  flourishing  condition  in  all  quartei-s."' 
But  before  this  time  an  entire  disaffection  to  the 
Presbyterian  majority  had  declared  itself  among 
the  common  soldiers;  and,  irritated  by  the  late 
disbanding  vote,  and  by  the  house  not  taking  this 
petition  of  the  officei"s  into  immediate  considera- 
tion, rank  and  file,  troopers,  dragoons,  and  in- 
fantry, drew  closer  tiieir  recently-formed  com- 
pact, and  jirejiared  a  document  of  their  own  for 
the  perusal  of  the  house.  They  here  described 
"a  model  of  a  military  common  council,  who 
should  assemble  two  coramibsioned  officei-s  an<l 
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two  private  soldiers  out  of  every  regiment,  to 
consult  for  the  good  of  the  army,  and  to  be  called 
by  the  name  of  adJiUators.'"    From  this  council 
or  conclave  the  superior  ofhcers  stood  aloof;  but 
Berry,  a  captain  in  Fairfax's  regiment  of  horse, 
and  an  ohl  and  bosom-friend  of  Cromwell,  be- 
came president  of  it,  whence  it  has  been  gene- 
rally concluded  by  historians  that  the  whole  aftaii-, 
if  not  originally  got  ujj  by  Cromwell,  was  guided 
and   directed   by  him.'''     On  the  30th  of   April 
these  adjutators,  wdiose  name  was  soon  changed 
into  that  of  agitators,  sent  three  troopers — Sexby, 
Allen,  and  Shepherd — to  present  their  first  mani- 
festo to  the  commons,  and  tell  them  they  "  sought 
to  become  masters,  and  were  degenerating  into 
tyrants."     Cromwell,  who  a  few  weeks  before 
was  given  to  believe  that  the  Pi-esbyterians  in- 
tended to  seize  him  and  commit  him  to  the  Tower 
■ — a  plan  which  appears  really  to  have  been  enter- 
tained at  several  distinct   times — rose   up  and 
.'spoke  at  great  length  about  the  danger  of  driv- 
ing the  army  to  extremities,  and  about  the  pure 
and  entire  loyalty  of  that  meritorious  body;  and, 
sti-ange  and  unaccountable  as  it  is,  it  is  certain 
that  the  house  forthwith  commissioned  him,  with 
Skippon,    Ireton,   and    Fleetwood,   to   rejiair   to 
head-quarters,  and  quiet  the  distem2iers  of  the 
army  by  assuring  them  that  the  house 
had   appointed  an  ordinance  to   be 
speedily  brought  in  for  their  indem- 
nity, jjayment  of  arreai's,  &c.    Crom- 
well, and  those  who  had  been  a]ipoin- 
ted  with  him,  presented  themselves 
to  the  army  on  the  7th  of  May.    The 
officers  required  time  to  confer  with 
their  regiments,  and  a  second  meet- 
ing took  place  on  the  15th.     Crom- 
well, Ireton,  and  Fleetwood  encou- 
raged the  discontents,  and  Skippon 
at  last  decided  in  favour  of  the  pro])o- 
sition  presented  by  Lambert,  that  the 
redress  of  the  grievances  of  the  army 
should  have  precedence  of  all  other 
questions.    But  disagreements  broke 

out  among  the  soldiery,  some  of  whom         ^ 

would  have  closed  with  the  oflfers  of 
parliament;  and,  emboldened  by  these 
symptoms  of  division,  the  Presbyterian  leaders, 
after  hearing  the  report  of  Cromwell,  who  had 
returned  from  the  camp  to  the  house,  passed  a 
resolution,  that  immediate  measures  should  be 
taken  for  auditing  the  accounts  of  the  soldiers, 
and  disbanding  the  regiments.  This  was  on  the 
21st  of  May.     On  the  next  day  Fairfax,  who  had 

1  The  Perfect  Politician. 

-  Two  other  officers,  said  to  have  had  great  influence  with 
the  adjutators,  were  Ayres  and  Desborough.  Tliej-  wore  botli 
old  friends  of  Cromwell — they  both  took  service  with  him  when 
he  first  raised  a  troop  of  horse  at  his  own  expense — and  Des- 
borough, six  years  before,  had  married  a  sister  of  Cromwell. 
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been  in  Lomlon  under  a  real  or  pretended  sick- 
ness, returned  to  the  army  by  the  desire  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  on  the  morrow  he  re- 
moved the  ma.*s  of  that  army  from  Satfron- 
Walden  to  Lury-St.-Edmund's.  He  found  the 
soldiers  resolute  not  to  disband  without  previous 
redress  and  payment,  and  the  punishment  of 
those  who,  as  they  said,  had  contiived  their  de- 
struction; and  they  called  for  a  rendezvous, 
telling  their  officers  that,  if  they  would  not  grant 
it,  they  would  hold  it  without  them.  Fairfax 
reported  all  this  to  the  house.  On  the  28tli 
of  May,  the  Presbyterians  ai)pointed  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  and  five  other  members  of  the  house, 
to  be  a  committee  to  act  with  the  general  (Fair- 
fax) in  executing  the  disbanding  vote.  Fairfax 
told  this  deputation  that  he  could  venture  to  do 
nothing  of  the  sort  for  the  present. 

The  crisis  was  now  hurried  on.  The  lords 
voted  that  the  king  should  be  brought  from 
Holmby  to  Oatlands  near  the  capital,  and  that  a 
fresh  treaty  should  be  opened  with  him.  The 
army  and  the  Independents,  who  were  almost 
one,  resolved  to  forestall  the  lords  and  the  Pres- 
byterians. On  the  3d  of  June,  a  little  after  mid- 
night, a  strong  party  of  horse,  commanded  by 
Joyce,    a    cornet    in    Wlialley's    regiment,   prc- 
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sented  themselves  at  Holmby  House.  Joyce  dis- 
mounted, and  demanded  to  be  admitted,  telling 
Colonels  Graves  and  Brown,  who  commanded 
the  small  garrison  there,  that  he  came  to  speak 
with  the  king.  They  asked  him  from  whom  ? 
"  From  myself,"  said  Joyce ;  at  which  they 
laughed.  "This  is  no  laughing  matter,"  said  the 
cornet  of  horse.  Colonel  Graves  commanded  the 
soldiers  in  the  house  to  stand  to  their  arms;  but, 
instead  of  obeying,  the  men  threw  open  the 
gates,  and  bade  their  old  comrades  welcome. 
Joyce  then  proceeded  to  the  chamber  where  the 
177 
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parliament  commissioners  lay,  and  told  them  that 
there  was  a  secret  design  to  steal  away  the  king 
and  raise  another  army;  that  there  was  no  oUier 
means  of  keeping  the  kingdom  from  blood  and 
another  war  but  by  the  army  making  sure  of  the 
hinge's  pei-son.  All  the  rest  of  that  night  and  the 
whole  of  the  following  day  Joyce  remained  quiet 
in  Holmby  House,  without  intruding  himself 
into  the  king's  chamber.  But  the  mansion  was 
well  watched  and  guarded  both  within  and  with- 
out; and  there  was  not  a  soldier  there  but  was 
an  Independent  or  a  worshipper  of  Cromwell. 
At  ten  o'clock  of  the  night  after  his  arrival  the 
cornet  demanded  and  obtained  an  audience.  He 
told  the  king  that  dangerous  plots  were  afoot, 
that  his  majesty  must  be  placed  in  better  keeping, 
that  now  matters  were  come  to  this — the  Presby- 
terians must  sink  the  Independents  or  the  In- 
dependents the  Presbyterians.  After  some  con- 
versation, in  which  Charles  exacted  from  Joyce 
promises  that  his  life  should  be  safe  in  his  hands, 
that  his  conscience  should  not  be  forced,  and  that 
some  of  his  attendants  should  be  allowed  to  ac- 
company him,  it  was  agreed  that  the  removal 
should  be  made  quietly  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  king  ap- 
])eared  booted  for  the  journey.  He,  however, 
seemed  to  hesitate ;  and  he  asked  Joyce  what 
commission  he  had  to  secure  his  person?— whe- 
ther he  had  nothing  in  writing  from  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax,  his  general  ?  The  cornet  desired  the  king 
not  to  ask  him  such  questions,  which,  he  con- 
ceived, he  had  sufficiently  answered  before.  "I 
])ray  you,  Mr.  Joyce,"  saiil  the  king,  "  deal  in- 
genuously with  me,  and  tell  me  what  commission 
you  have?"  "Here  is  my  commission,"  sjiid 
Joyce.  "  Where  ?"  said  the  king,  "//t/'f .'"  replied 
Ihe  cornet.  His  majesty  again  asked,  "  Where  ?" 
"Behind  me,"  rejJied  Joyce,  pointing  to  the 
mounted  soldiers.  His  majesty  smiled  and  said, 
"  It  is  as  fair  a  commission,  and  as  well  written 
as  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  life  !  A  company  of 
handsome  proper  gentlemen !"  After  a  few  more 
words  the  king  mounted,  the  trumpet  sounded, 
and  the  whole  party  rode  rapidly  away  from 
Hi  baby  House.  That  night  Charles  slept  at 
Ilinchinbrook,  and  on  the  morrow  they  carried 
him  to  Cliildorley,  near  Newmarket.' 

On  the  same  day  that  Joyce  had  moved  from 
Ilolmby  House  Cromwell  had  left  London,  hav- 
ing, it  is  said,  intimation  of  a  secret  resolution 
that  had  been  taken  by  the  parliament  to  arrest 
him.  He  got  secretly  out  of  town,  and  without 
sto])  or  stay  rode  to  Triploe  Heath,  his  hoi"se  all 
in  a  foam,  and  there  was  welcomed  with  the  shouts 
of  the  soldiery.'^     Forthwith  the  army  entered 

'  True  ami  IhitHtdUil  yninilion  concerning  the  Armn'f  Pi\- 
serralion  of  the  King;  Jii'shicoytli:  Journals;  Herbal. 
-  Perfect  Politiciun. 


into  a  solemn  engagement  not  to  disband  or  di- 
vide until  they  had  overthrown  the  present  Pres- 
byterian government.  Fairfax,  Cromwell,  Ire- 
ton,  Hammond,  and  other  officers  of  rank,  waited 
ujjon  the  king.  That  their  demeanour  was  re- 
spectful is  certain;  but  nearly  everything  else 
that  passed  at  this  meeting,  or  these  meetings,  is 
involved  in  doubt. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  while  parliament  was 
voting  that  no  part  of  the  army  should  come 
within  foi'ty  miles  of  the  capital,  the  whole  of 
that  army  marched  upon  London,  sending  out 
manifestoes,  collecting  addresses  of  confidence 
fi'om  several  counties,  and  demanding  the  speedy 
purgation  of  parliament.  On  the  15th  of  June, 
from  their  head -quarters  at  St.  Alban's,  the 
army  fox'mally  accused  Denzil  HoUis,  Massey, 
Stapletou,  and  eight  other  members  of  the  com- 
mons. The  house  repeated  its  commands  to 
the  army  not  to  advance.  The  array  advanced 
immediately  upon  Uxbridge,  and  thereupon  the 
"eleven  members"  went  and  hid  themselves.  The 
house  then  voted  that  the  ai-my  was,  in  very 
deed,  the  army  of  England,  and  to  be  treated 
with  all  respect  and  care;  and  they  sent  proposi- 
tions to  the  genera],  which  induced  him  to  re- 
move his  head-quarters  fi'om  Uxbridge  to  Wy- 
combe. This  slight  movement  gave  wondi'oua 
courage  to  the  eleven  accused  members,  who 
came  forth  from  their  hiding  places  to  their  seats 
in  the  house,  accusing  their  accusers,  and  de- 
manding a  trial ;  but  very  soon  they  lost  lieart, 
and  obtained  leave  of  absence  and  the  speaker's 
j^assport  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom. 

^Meanwhile  the  king  had  been  removed  from 
Newmarket  to  Royston,  from  Royston  to  Hat- 
field, the  Earl  of  Salisbury's  house;  from  Hat- 
field to  Woburn  Alil>ey,  and  thence  to  Windsor 
Castle.  By  means  of  his  confidential  attendants 
he  opened  or  continued  a  very  secret  negotiation 
with  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  other  chief  officers. 

The  Presbyterians  were  now  making  a  last 
effort  to  regain  the  a.scendency.  The  army  and 
the  Independent  residents  in  the  city  had  de- 
manded that  the  command  of  the  London  militia 
should  be  put  into  other  hands.  The  Presbyte- 
rians not  only  refused,  but  cliose  this  very  mo- 
ment for  getting  up  a  petition,  calling  for  the 
suppression  of  all  conventicle.s.  At  the  same  time 
they  exhibited  for  signatm-e  in  Guildhall  another 
paper,  which,  after  reciting  the  Covenant,  en- 
gaged the  subscribei-s  of  all  degi'ees  to  do  their 
utmost  to  keep  away  the  army,  and  bring  the 
king  to  Westminster.  One  hundred  thousand 
signatures  were  set  to  this  paper;  and  a  few  days 
after  a  disorderly  rabble  surroimded  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  caused  such  terror  there  that 
both  speakers  and  many  members  fled  to  the 
ainiy  for  j^rotection.    Fairfax,  who  had  advauceil 
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■with  the  army  to  Flounslow  Heath,  there  met 
the  fugitive  ludependeut  members.  Besides  the 
two  speakers,  there  were  fifteen  lords  and  100 
commoners.  The  general  forthwith  jjublished  a 
declaration,  "showing  the  grounds  of  his  present 
advance  to  the  city  of  London."  The  Presbyte- 
rian Londoners,  being  able  to  do  nothing  better, 
sent  to  entreat  for  a  pacification,  and  to  offer 
their  quiet  submission  to  the  general. 

On  the  16th  of  August  Fairfax  came  to  West- 
minster, with  the  sjjeakers  of  both  liouses,  and 
the  rest  of  the  expelled  lords  and  commoners. 
The  speakers,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  jsarlia- 
ment,  gave  thanks  to  the  general,  and  as  a  gi-a- 
tuity,  a  month's  pay  was  given  to  his  army.  On 
the  next  day  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  marched 
into  the  city,  and  settled  the  question  of  the  mi- 
litia. "Thus  was  the  Presbyterian  faction  de- 
]jressed.  Never,  perhaps,  did  a  great  party  fall 
with  less  honour." ' 

While  these  things  were  in  progress  the  coun- 
cil of  officers  had  prepared  their  "  Proposals," 
whei-ein  they  provided  for  the  re-settlement  of 
the  kingdom  npon  principles  of  the  largest  liberty, 
both  civil  and  religious,  and  of  a  glorious  tolera- 
tion which  Europe  had  not  yet  seen  even  in  the- 
ory. The  great  fault  of  this  theory  was,  that  it 
too  much  overlooked  the  passions,  prejudices, 
and  intellectual  condition  of  the  people.  Iretou 
is  generally  considered  to  have  been  the  princi- 
pal author  of  this  remarkable  paper;  but  he  acted 
concurrently  with  his  father-in-law,  Cromwell, 
who  entertained  the  highest  and  justest  notions 
about  religious  liberty,  freedom  of  ti-ade,  and 
the  other  points  which  reflect  the  most  honour 
upon  this  scheme.'-  In  many  respects,  notwith- 
standing the  republican  tendencies  of  Ireton, 
this  constitution  would  have  left  Chai'les  more 
power  and  dignity  as  a  king  tlian  the  Presbyte- 
rian parliament  had  ever  thought  of  giving  him. 
But  Charles,  encouraged  by  Lord  Lauderdale 
and  by  other  Presbyterians,  as  well  in  Scotland 
as  in  England,  would  give  no  direct  answer  to 


the  proposals  when  they  were  submitted  to  him. 
At  times  he  entertained  Ireton  and  the  other 
commissioners  of  the  army  "with  very  tart  and 
bitter  discourses;"  at  other  times  he  attempted 
to  cajole  them.  Colonel  Rainsborough,  in  the 
middle  of  the  conferences,  stole  away  in  disgust, 
and,  posting  to  the  army,  declared  to  officers  ami 
men  that  the  king  was  again  ])laying  his  double 
or  treble  ganie.^  And  in  fact  Charles  at  this 
very  moment  was  negotiating  not  only  with  Lau- 
derdale and  the  Scottish  commissioners,  with 
Cromwell  and    Ireton,  and  with   other  officers 


General  Ireton.— From  a  print  by  Houbraken. 

who  entertained  very  different  views,  but  also 
with  'the  EnglLsh  Presbyterians  and  with  the 
Irish  Catholics — to  each  and  all  of  whom  he  was 
making  promises  and  paying  compliments.  Nor 
could  he  control  his  own  temijer  sufficiently  to 
cloak  his  designs.  One  day  he  exclaimed  to  Ire- 
ton— "  I  shall  play  my  game  as  well  as  I  can !" 
Ireton  instantly  replied — "  If  your  majesty  have 
a  game  to  play,  you  must  give  us  also  liberty  to 


'  May,  Breoiary  of  the  History  of  the  Parliament  of  Fnglavd. 

The  Presbyterians  have  been  historically  wurried  by  other 
parties  for  the  oijposite  faults  of  having  broken  the  unity  of  the 
church,  by  multiplying  schisms,  and  having  endeavoured  to 
preserve  that  unity  by  excessive  strictness  and  intolerance. 
These  charges  neutralize  each  other;  and  the  example  of  Scot- 
land; where  the  fullest  toleration  co-exists  with  a  singular  un- 
animity in  the  essentials  of  doctrine  and  church  polity,  seems 
practically  to  refute  both.  The  times  were  evidently  such  as  to 
produce  a  strong  feeling  among  sober  men  in  favour  of  either  dio- 
cesan or,  as  Presbyterianisni  may  be  called,  parochial  Ejiiscopacy. 
The  inordinate  multiplication  of  sects  so  manifestly  weakened 
the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  that  their  divisions  were  believed 
to  be  exasperated  by  Jesuits  in  disguise.  The  state  of  England 
in  this  respect  seemed  full  of  warning  to  the  Scotch,  and  is  well 
described  by  a  Covenanting  historian  of  the  present  day: — 

"  It  is  readily  admitted  that  many  of  the  Independents  were 
men  of  high  respectability,  both  for  learning  and  piety,  whose 
labours  in  congregations  and  parish  churches  (in  these  cases 
they  did  not  spurn  au  endowmeutj  proved  a  very  great  blessing 


to  England.  But  such  men  formed  but  one  of  the  many  sects 
which  then  prevailed.  The  country,  in  a  shoi-t  time,  literally 
swarmed  with  motley  groups,  many  of  wliich  published  the 
grossest  heresies,  and  by  their  fanaticism  and  excesses,  proved 
a  disgrace  to  religion.  As  the  natural  result  of  such  a  spirit, 
it  had  become  common  among  them  to  deride  a  stated  ministry 
as  a  system  of  pious  fraud  and  priestcraft.  And  accordingly, 
our  modern  Independents,  while  they  freciuently  refer  to  Eng- 
land under  Cromwell,  as  the  theatre  on  which  their  system  of 
ecclesiastical  polity  was  tested  with  triumphant  success,  find 
themselves  under  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  betwixt  'In- 
dependents properly  so  called,  and  a  crowd  of  anomalous  fanatics 
— Baptists  and  Fifth  Jlonarchy  Men,  Seekere  and  Antinoniian.s, 
Levellers  and  Rantere — all  monstrous,  oil  prodigious  things.'  No 
wonder  that  the  Presbj-terians  of  Scotland  i-egarded  the  j>rogress 
of  such  a  sectarianism  with  avension  and  alarm." — History  of  the 
Church  of  Scot,  during  the  Comraonictalth,  by  Rev.  James  Beattie. 

2  One  of  the  clauses  was — "  All  monopolies,  old  or  new,  and 
the  restraints  to  the  freedom  of  trade,  to  be  taken  off." 

^  Sir  John  Berkeley,  Mimoirs. 
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play  ours."'  And  now,  according  to  Asliburu- 
liam,  the  king's  constant  attendant,  Cromwell 
fir.st  began  to  talk  of  "the  happy  condition  the 
]ieople  of  this  kingdom  would  be  in  if  the  govern- 
ment under  which  they  in  Holland  lived  were 
settled  here;"  and  both  Iretou  and  Cromwell 
were  found  "  at  a  great  distance  to  what  for- 
merly they  apjDeared  to  be  in  relation  to  his  ma- 
jesty's good."  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  however, 
continued  their  negotiations  with  the  king  until 
they  incurred  the  suspicions  both  of  parliament 
and  the  army.  "The  suspicions,"  says  Berkeley, 
one  of  the  king's  attendants,  "were  so  strong  in 
the  house  that  they  lost  almost  all  their  friends 
there;  and  the  army  that  then  lay  about  Putney 
Avere  no  less  ill-satisfied;  for  there  came  down 
shoals  eveiy  day  from  London  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian and  Levelling  parties,  that  fomented  these 
jealousies;  insomuch  that  Cromwell  thought  him- 
self, or  jireteuded  it,  not  secure  in  his  own  quar- 
ters.    The  agitators  now  began  to  change  their 

discourses These  found  it  ajiparent  that 

God  had,  on  the  one  side,  hardened  the  king's 
heart,  and  blinded  his  eyes,  in  not  passing  the 
]iroposals,  whereby  they  were  absolved  from  of- 
fering them  any  more;  and  that,  on  the  other 
side,  the  Lord  had  led  cajjtivity  captive,  and  put 
all  things  under  their  feet,  and,  therefore,  they 
were  bound  to  finish  the  work  of  the  TiOrd,  which 
was  to  alter  the  government  according  to  their 
first  design;  and  to  this  end  they  resolved  to 
seize  the  king's  person,  and  to  take  him  out  of 
Cromwell's  hands." 

Detested  by  the  Presbyterians  and  Scots,  ilujied 
or  held  in  jilay  by  the  king,  and  menaced  by  the 
violence  of  the  ultra -republican  party  in  the 
army,  Cromwell,  by  the  instinct  of  preservation, 
was  obliged  to  look  to  his  sword  and  to  act  with 
decision.  If  we  are  to  believe  a  story  told  by 
two  contemporaries,  the  hot-headed  Levellers  al- 
ready looked  upon  him  as  their  greatest  enemy; 
and  our  old  acqviaintance,  free-born  John,  now 
Colonel  John  Lilburne,  with  Wildman,  another 
agitator,  had  formed  a  jilot  to  assassinate  him  as 
a  renegade  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  The  republi- 
can Iretou  agreed  with  his  father-in-law  that  if 
republicans,  like  the  Level lei-s,wei'e  not  checked, 
there  would  be  anarchy  in  England.  Fairfax 
was  of  the  .same  opinion,  and  he  issued  his  order 
to  draw  the  army  togetlier  to  a  general  rendez- 
vous at  Ware,  on  the  Kith  of  November.  As 
soon  a.s  the  tumultuous  jiart  of  the  army  had  no- 
lice  of  it  they  resolved  among  themselves  to  seize 
the  king's  ])ei-son  before  the  day  of  the  rendez- 
vous, and  bring  him  to  condign  punishment  as 
the  cause  of  the  murder  of  many  thousands  of 
free-born  Engli.shmen.     Rumnui-s  of  these  inteji- 

'  Mn.  Hutchinson,  Memoirs  of  the  Lij'e  of  Colonel  Hutchinson, 
gOTernor  of  Nottingham  Castle,  ic. 


tions  reached  the  king,  who  was  now  confined, 
without  being  very  strictly  guarded,  at  Hamj)- 
ton  Court.  About  a  fortnight  before  the  time 
appointed  for  the  great  rendezvous  at  Ware, 
Charles  told  Berkeley  that  he  was  afraid  of  hi:; 
life,  and  that  he  would  have  him  assist  in  his 
escajie.  It  appears  that  at  one  moment  Charles 
thought  of  taking  refuge  in  the  city  of  London. 
But  from  this  he  was  strongly  dissuaded  by  some 
of  his  faithful  servants.  Other  plans  were  ],ro- 
posed  and  rejected,  chiefly  through  the  caution 
or  timidity  of  Lanark  and  the  Scots  commis- 
sioners. At  last  Charles  took  the  advice  of  Ash- 
burnham,  and  resolved  to  flee  to  Sir  John  Oglan- 
der's  house  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  as  he  had  some 
hopes  that  Colonel  Hammond,  who  had  recently 
assumed  the  government  of  that  island,  would 
be  dispo.sed  to  serve  him  in  this  extremity. 

On  the  11th  of  November,  late  at  night,  news 
reached  London  that  the  king  was  fled  from 
Hamjiton  Court. 

No  consistent  account  is  given  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  king  escaped,  of  the  night  journey 
he  made,  or  of  the  conferences  with  Colonel 
Hammond.  Ashburnham  and  Berkeley,  the 
king's  two  companions,  relate  nearly  every  part 
of  the  story  in  a  diff'erent  way,  each  endeavour- 
ing to  throw  the  blame  of  imprudence,  or  the 
suspicion  of  foul  treachery,  on  the  other,  and  both 
agi-eeing  in  this — and  in  this  only — that  Colonel 
Hammond  promised  to  act  in  one  way  when  the 
king  was  not  as  yet  in  his  hands,  and  acted  in  an- 
other as  soon  as  he  was.  This  latter  charge  is  not 
t)  be  believed  without  better  evidence  than  has 
hitherto  been  jiroduced  to  support  it.  It  apjiears 
rather  that  Charles  went  into  the  Isle  of  Wight 
as  he  had  gone  to  the  Scots  camp,  and  that  the 
necessity  mider  wliich  he  lay  rendered  treachery 
or  any  deceptive  promises  on  the  part  of  Ham- 
mond altogether  unnecessary,  and  that  Ham- 
mond never  pledged  himself  to  do  more  than  to 
defend  his  majesty's  life  against  a.ssassins.  In- 
stead of  being  comlucted  to  Sir  John  Oglander's 
house,  the  king  was  conveyed  to  Carisbrooke 
Castle. 

On  the  oth  day  after  their  arrival  in  the  Isle 
of  AVight,  Charles  and  his  friends  learned  tlie 
result  of  the  rendezvous  of  the  army  at  Ware,  to 
which  the\'had  looked  forward  with  extreme  an- 
xiety, apj^rehending  nothing  short  of  destruction 
from  the  tritmi])h  of  tlie  mutinous  soldiery.  Nor 
had  Cromwell  been  free  from  uneasy  thoughts: 
the  Levellers  had  accused  him  of  taking  the  king 
out  of  their  hands  and  smuggling  him  away;  and 
they  had  openly  threatened  to  take  the  life  of 
the  renegade.  But  wise  and  resolute  measures 
had  been  adopted;  and  at  the  decisive  moment  it 
was  found  that  the  Levelling  faction  was  uume- 
ricnlly  weak.    AVhen  this  troop  met  at  Ware,  only 
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two  regiments — Hanisou's  liorse  and  Lilbiirne's 
foot — showed    any  mutinous  spirit.     Cromwell, 
followed  by  a  few  of  his  favourite  officers,  gal- 
loped into  the  ranks  of  these  mutineers,  seized 
one  of  their  ringleaders  by  the  throat,  and  caused 
him  to  be  shot  on  the  instant;  and 
in  that  instant  all  opposition  va- 
nished.      Chai'les  sent  Berkeley 
from    the    Isle   of    Wight    with 
letters  to  Fairfax,  Ci-omwell,  and 
Ireton.       Fairfax    received    the 
royal    messenger    very    sternly, 
and  all  the  officers  did  the  same, 
the  general  saying  that  they  were 
the  jxiriiament's  army,  and  that 
all  motions  of  treaty  must  be  re- 
feri'ed  to  jiarliamenfc,  to  whom  he 
would  transmit  his  majesty's  let- 
ters.   The  next  morning  Berkeley 
contrived  to  let  Cromwell  know 
that  he  had  secret  letters  to  hiui 
from  the  king;  but  Cromwell  sent 
liim  word  that  he  durst  not  see 
liim,  that  he  would  serve  his  majesty  so  long  as 
lie  could  do  it  without  his  own  ruin,  but  must 
desire  liim  not  to  expect  that  he  should  perish 
for  the  king's   sake.     Berkeley  thereupon   pro- 
ceeded to  London,  and  put  himself  in  communi- 
cation with  the  Lords  Lauderdale  and  Lanai-k, 
and  other  Scots.     Yet  Charles  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Lord-s,  to  be 
communicated  also  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  reiterated  his  scruples  of  conscience  concern- 
ing the  abolition  of  Episcopacy,  but  said  that  he 
hoped  he  should  satisfy  the  iiarlianient  with  his 
reasons  if  he  might  personally  treat  with  them. 
The  parliament  "resolved  upon  a  middle  way," 
and  on   the  14th  of  December  they  passed  four 


of  the  Scots  and  the  factions  in  London,  abso- 
lutely refused  to  give  his  assent;  and  the  com- 
missioners, with  this  stern  denial,  returned  to 
London.  But,  by  this  time,  Charles  had  made 
U])  his  mind  to  enter  into  a  secret   treaty  will: 


Carisbeooke  Castle,  Isle  of  Wight  — From  Mudie  s  Hampbhire 

the  Scots,  in  which  he  engaged  to  renounce 
Episcopacy  and  accept  the  Covenant,  the  Scots, 
on  their  part,  engaging  to  restore  him  by  force 
of  arms;  and  on  the  28th  of  December  he  pri- 
vately signed  this  treaty. 

And  now  Charles  thought  of  flee- 
A.D.  1648.    jj^g  ^^,^^^  ^^g  jgj^  ^f  Wight,  being 

probably  alike  apjirehensive  of  the  consequences 
of  his  refusing  the  four  propositions  of  parlia- 
ment, and  of  those  which  must  follow  any  detec- 
tion of  his  treaty  with  the  Scots  or  of  his  other 
plans — for  other  plans  of  various  and  conflicting 
kinds  were  certainly  entertained.  But  Ham- 
mond had  now  sent  Ashburnham,  Berkeley,  and 
Legge  out  of  the  island,  so  that  they  could  no 
propositions,  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  acts,  which,  j  longer  be  active  in  the  business  of  contriving  the 
when  the  king  had  signed,  he  was  to  be  admitted  !  king's  escape  from  Carisbrooke,  and  the  guards 
to  a  personal  treaty  at  Lond-on.  These  pi-oposi-  had. been  doubled  at  the  castle.  In  fact,  Charles 
tious  were— 1.  That  his  majesty  should  concur  I  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  a  close  prisoner, 
in  a  bill  for  settling  of  the  militia.  2.  That  he  i  A  French  vessel  had  arrived  in  Southampton 
should  call  in  all  declarations,  oaths,  and  pro-  Water,  but  it  was  dismissed.  Ashburnham 
clamations  against  the  parliament,  and  those  and  Bei'keley,  however,  kept  a  relay  of  saddle- 
who  had  adhered  to  them.  3.  That  all  the  lords  j  horses  on  the  coast,  hoping  that  Charles  might 
who  were  made  after  the  great  seal  was  carried  j  get  out  of  the  castle;  and  such  was  the  activity 
away  should  be  rendered  incapable  of  sitting  in  ]  and  ingenuity  of  the.se  men,  and  of  tli^e  king  him- 
the  House  of  Peers.  4.  That  jiower  should  be  '  self,  that  an  active  correspondence  was  still  car- 
given  to  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  to  adjourn  j  ried  on  between  the  royal  captive  and  his  friends 
as  they  should  think  fit.  The  commissioners  '  in  France,  Scotland,  and  London.  On  one  dark 
of  Scotland,  who  had  been  acted  upon  by  Lau-  i  night  Charles  attempted  to  escape  from  the  castle 
derdale  and  Lanai-k  and  Berkeley,  and  who  had  !  by  forcing  his  body  through  the  iron  bars  of  his 
received  several  communications  from  Charles  |  ]irison  window.  His  head  passed  between  the 
himself,  protested  against  the  sending  of  these  1  bars,  but,  contrary  to  his  expectations,  his  body 
four  bills  to  the  king  before  he  should  be  treated  j  stuck  fast,  and  it  was  only  by  a  long  and  pain- 
with  at  London.  On  the  24th  of  December  the  ,  ful  struggle  that  he  succeeded  in  extricating 
bills  were  presented  to  Charles  at  Carisbrooke  I  himself,  and  i;-etting  back  into  his  chamber  with - 
Castle,  where  the  king,  understanding  the  mind  i  out  observation.     On  another  occasion  a  drum 
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lieat  suddenly  at  dead  of  uiglit  in  the  quiet  little 
i^^land  town  of  Newport;  and  one  Cairtain  Burley 
tried  to  get  up  an  insurrection  and  rescue  the  king 
— "  a  design  so  impossible  for  those  that  under- 
took it  to  effect,  they  consisting  chiefly  of  women 
and  children,  without  any  arms,  saving  one  mus- 
ket, that  no  sober  man  could  possibly  have  been 
engaged  in  it."  Poor  Burley  was  made  prisoner, 
and  subsequently  put  to  death  as  a  traitor.  Sil- 
ken cords  wherewith  to  descend,  and  aqua-fortis 
Avherewith  to  corrode  the  bars  of  his  prison,  are 
said  to  have  been  adroitly  conveyed  to  the  royal 
])risoner.'  But  the  parliament  were  now  work- 
ing with  more  corrosive  acids.  On  the  3d  of 
January,  1648,  the  commons  took  into  con.side- 
ration  the  king's  refusal  of  their  four  proposi- 
tions. "The  dispute,"  says  May,  "was  sharp, 
vehement,  and  high.  ...  It  was  there  affirmed, 
that  the  king,  by  this  denial,  had  denied  his  pro- 
tection to  the  peo]jle  of  England;  that  it  was  very 
unjust  and  absurd  that  the  parliament,  having  so 
often  tried  the  king's  affections,  should  now  be- 
tray to  an  implacable  enemy  both  tliemselves 
and  all  those  friends  who,  in  a  most  just  cause, 
had  valiantly  adventured  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes; that  nothing  was  now  left  for  them  to  do, 
but  to  take  care  for  the  safety  of  themselves  and 
their  friends,  and  settle  the  commonwealth  (since 
otherwise  it  could  not  be)  without  the  king."' 
Ireton  spoke  with  great  force,  declaring  that  the 
king  had  denied  that  ])rotection  to  the  people 
which  was  the  condition  of  their  obedience  to 
him;  that  they  ought  not  to  desert  the  brave  men 
who  had  fought  for  them  beyond  all  possibility 
of  retreat  or  forgiveness,  and  who  woulil  never 
forsake  the  j^arliament,  unless  the  parliament 
first  forsook  them.  "After  some  further  debate, 
Cromwell  brought  up  the  rear.  It  was  time,  he 
said,  to  answer  the  public  expectation;  that  they 
were  able  and  resolved  to  govern  and  defend  tlie 
kingdom  by  their  own  power,  and  teach  the  peo- 
]ile  they  had  nothing  to  hope  from  a  man  whose 
lieart  God  hardened  in  obstinacy."  The  end 
of  all  this  was  a  vote,  in  which  the  lords  concur- 
red with  the  commons — that  no  further  addresses 
or  applications  should  be  made  to  the  king,  or 


'  According  to  Herbert,  while  Cliarles  was  in  Carisbrooke 
C.Tstle  lie  spent  much  of  his  time  in  reading.  "  The  Sacred 
Sci-iptui-e  was  the  book  he  most  delighte<l  in :  he  read  often  in 
Bishop  Andrewes'  Sennonx,  Hooker's  Hcclisiastkal  Politi',  Dr. 
Hammond's  works,  V;llalix»ndus  \i\ton  Eniiel,  Sands'  Para- 
phrase of  King  Pui'id's  PmIihii,  Herbert's  Dh'iiie  Poonf,  and 
also  Godfrey  of  Bulloigne,  writ  in  Italian  by  Torqu.ito  Tasso,  and 
done  into  English  hei-oic  verse  by  >Ir.  Fairfax — a  yovm  liis  ma- 
jesty m\ich  commendetl — as  he  did  also  Jiiosto,  by  Sir  John 
Harrington,  a  facetious  poet,  much  esteemed,  kc  .  riud  Sjienser's 
Fiieri'i  Queen,  and  the  like,  for  alleviating  his  sj.iviis  after  serious 
studies." — Mimoim.  ^  Bieciary. 

'  Whddocl-:  M'tif.  ••  Ibid. 

'  "Tlio  Scotch  army  of  forty  tlioii^and,  •  •.'■  deliier  the  king 
from  Boctaries,"  is  not  a  fable,  but  a  fiict.  Scotland  is  distracte<l 
by  dim  disastrous  f.K-ti..nK,  VL^ry  uncci-tain  what  it  will  do  with 


any  message  received  from  him  without  the  con- 
sent of  both  houses,  under  the  penalties  of  high 
treason.^ 

On  the  9th  of  January  there  was  sent  up  from 
head-quarters  at  Windsor  "  a  declaration  from 
his  excellency  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  and  the  gene- 
ral council  of  the  army,  of  their  resolution  to 
adhere  to  the  parliament,  in  their  proceedings 
concerning  the  king."*  Both  houses  passed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  army  for  this  declai'ation. 

The  Scottish  commissioners,  whose  secret  treaty 
with  the  king  was  more  than  suspected,  now  ran 
down  to  Scothtnd  to  prepare  for  Avar.  So  long 
as  these  noble  Scots  remained  in  London  and  in 
good  agreement  with  the  English  parliament, 
they  had  had  a  share  in  the  executive  power 
which  was  vested  in  a  committee  of  both  king- 
doms. Now,  this  executive  power  was  lodged 
solely  in  an  English  committee,  called  the  "Com- 
mittee for  the  Safety  of  the  Commonwealth."  It 
was  composed  of  seven  peers — the  Earls  of  Nor- 
thumberlaiul,  Kent,  Warwick,  and  Manchester, 
the  Lords  Say,  Wharton,  and  Roberts;  and  thir- 
teen meml)ei-s  of  the  House  of  Commons — ]Mi-. 
Pier])oint,  Mr.  Fiennes,  Sir  Henry  Vane,  senior, 
Harry  Vane,  junior,  Sir  William  Arniine,  Sir 
Arthur  Hazlerig,  Sir  Gilbert  Gernird,  Sir  John 
Evel^'n,  Lieutenant-general  Cromwell,  Mr.  St. 
John,  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Crew,  and  Mr.  Brown, 
who  all  sat  together  at  Derby  House,  and  who 
had  power  to  snj)press  tumults  and  insurrections 
and  to  raise  forces  as  they  saw  occasion.  Part 
of  the  army,  which  had  certainly  overawed  the 
House  of  Lords  and  driven  them  into  complian- 
ces, wa.s  now  quartered  about  Westminster,  the 
Mews,  and  the  city.  "  The  parliament,"  says  ^lay, 
"  though  victorious,  was  never  in  more  danger. 
All  men  began,  in  the  .spring,  to  pi-o))hesy  that 
the  summer  would  lie  a  hot  one,  in  respect  of 
wai"9,  seeing  how  the  countries  were  divided  in 
factions,  the  Scots  full  of  threats,  the  city  of  Lon- 
don as  fidl  of  unquietncss.  And  more  sad  things 
were  feared  where  least  seen;  rumoui-s  every  day 
frightening  the  people  of  secret  plots  and  trea- 
sonable meetings."* 

The  first  insurrectionary  movement  of  any 


I 


the  king  when  he  is  delivered ;  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  Hamilton 
has  got  a  majority  in  the  Scotch  itarliament;  and  drums  are 
beating  in  chat  coimtrj- ;  *  the  army  of  forty  thousand  certainly 
coming,'  hangs  over  Kngland  like  a  flaming  comet,  Englan<l 
itself  being  all  very  combustible  toa.  In  few  weeks  hence,  dis- 
contented Wales — ^the  Presbyterian  colonels  ileclaring  now  for 
roy.ilism— will  be  in  a  blaze;  Large  sections  of  England— all 
England  very  ready  Ui  follow — will  shortly  after  be  in  a  lilazo. 

"The  small  goveniinj  jMrty  in  England,  during  those  early 
montlis  of  UUS,  are  in  a  jxjsition  which  might  fill  the  bravest 
mind  with  misgivings.  Elements  of  destruction  cveiywhero 
un<ler  and  ait>und  them;  their  lot  either  to  conquer  or  ignomi- 
niously  to  die.  A  king  not  to  be  bai-gained  with ;  kept  at  Caris- 
bi-iioke.  the  centre  of  all  factious  hoi>es,  of  world-wide  intrigues; 
that  is  one  element.  A  grerit  roj-alist  jKirty  sulxlued  with  dif- 
ficulty, and  ready  at  all  moments  to  rise  again ;  that  is  another. 
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consequence  took  place  in  London,  upon  Sunday, 
the  9tli  of  April,  when  a  mob  of  apprentices  and 
other  young  jDeople  stoned  a  cajitaiu  of  the  train- 
bands in  Moortields,  took  away  his  colours,  and 
marched  in  disorderly  rout  to  Westminster,  cry- 
ing out  as  they  went,  "King  Charles!  King 
Charles!"  They  wei-e  quickly  scattered  by  a  troop 
of  horse  that  sallied  out  of  the  King's  Mews ; 
but,  running  back  into  the  city,  they  tilled  it  with 
feax's  and  disorders  all  that  Sabbath  night,  broke 
open  houses  to  procure  arms,  and  enforced  the 
lord-mayor  to  escape  privately  out  of  his  house 
and  flee  into  the  Tower.  On  the  morrow  morning 
Fairfax  stopped  this  mischief  in  the  beginning, 
but  not  without  bloodshed.  Shortly  after,  a  body 
of  about  300  men  came  out  of  Surrey  to  West- 
minster, demanding  that  the  king  should  pre- 
sently be  restored.  As  they  cursed  the  parlia- 
ment and  insulted  the  soldiei's  on  guard  there,  a 
collision  ensued,  in  which  several  lives  were  lost. 
At  the  same  time  the  men  of  Kent  drew  together 
in  great  numbers,  and,  ou  the  other  side  of  the 
Thames,  Essex  became  the  scene  of  a  great  ris- 
ing for  the  king.  In  various  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom  there  were  tumultuary  gatherings  or 
attempts  made  by  the  royalists  to  surprise  cas- 
tles and  magazines  of  arms.  The  Presbyteri- 
ans, uniting  with  the  concealed  royalists,  seemed 
again  to  acquire  the  ascendency  in  the  House  of 
Commons;  and  to  Cromwell  and  the  Indepen- 
dents the  triumph  of  the  Presbyterians  would 
liave  been  nothing  less  than  destruction.  On  the 
24th  of  April,'  a  Presbyterian  majority  voted 
that  the  military  posts  and  defences  of  the  city 
of  London  should  be  again  intrusted  to  the  com- 
mon council;  and  four  days  after,  they  carried 
their  motion  that  the  government  of  the  king- 
dom should  continue  to  be  by  king,  lords,  and 
commons,  and  that  a  new  treaty  should  be  opened 
with  King  Charles,  notwithstanding  the  recent 
vote  of  non-addresses.  And,  being  as  intolerant 
as  ever — hating  the  Independents  much  more  on 
account  of  their  religious  opinions  than  on  that 
of  their  republicanism — they  revived  an  ordi- 


nance  which    punished  heresy  and   blasphemv 
with  death. 

The  men  of  Kent,  after  threatening  the  par- 
liament for  some  time  at  a  distance,  marched 
boldly  upon  London.  Fairfax  encountered  them 
in  the  end  of  May  on  Blackheath,  with  seven 
regiments,  and  drove  them  back  to  Rochester. 
But  Lord  Goring,  with  several  otRcers  of  the  late 
army  of  the  king,  made  head  again,  and  got  into 
Gravesend,  while  other  bodies  of  the  Kentish 
men  took  possession  of  Canterbury  and  tried  to 
take  Dover.  Ireton  and  Rich  soon  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  latter,  and  Goring  was  soon  fain  tu 
cross  the  Thames  and  raise  his  standard  in  Essex. 
He  was  followed  by  Fairfax,  who  drove  him  into 
Colchester,  and  shut  him  up  in  that  place.  Si- 
multaneously with  these  movements  the  royal- 
ists had  risen  in  Wales  and  had  taken  Pembroke 
Castle.  But  victorious  Cromwell  got  again  to 
horse,  rode  rajjidly  into  Wales,  defeated  Lang- 
horn  and  the  royalists  there,  and  retook  Pem- 
broke Castle.  The  whole  of  the  north  of  Eng- 
land was  in  commotion,  and  every  day  a  Scottish 
armjr  was  expected  across  the  Borders.  Upon 
the  return  of  their  commissioners,  the  Scottish 
parliament,  after  demanding  fi-om  the  English 
the  establishment  of  Presbytery,  the  extirpation 
of  heresy,  the  disbanding  of  Fairfax's  heretical 
army,  the  immediate  restoi'ation  of  the  king,  and 
other  things  equally  unlikely  to  be  granted,  voted 
that  they  would  preserve  the  union  and  ends  of 
the  Covenant,  and  oppose  the  Popish,  prelatical, 
and  malignant  party,  as  well  as  the  sectaries,  if 
they  should  be  put  to  engage  in  a  new  war;  that 
they  would  endeavour  to  rescue  his  majesty,  and 
put  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  into  a  posture  of 
defence.  And  soon  after  they  began  to  raise  an 
army,  not  for  the  defence  of  Scotland,  but  for 
the  invasion  of  England.  Duke  Hamilton  and 
his  party,  who  managed  these  matters,  took  care 
to  proclaim  that  Charles  would  take  the  Cove- 
nant, and  give  his  assurance  by  oath  and  under 
his  hand  and  seal  to  uphold  the  true  Presbyte- 
rian kirk;  but  the  old  Covenanters,  now  headed 


A  gre.it  Presb3't8rian  party,  at  the  head  of  -vvhicli  is  London  city, 
'the  purse-bearer  of  the  causa,'  highly  dissatisfied  at  the  course 
things  had  taken,  and  looking  desperately  round  for  new  com- 
binations and  a  new  struggle;  reckon  that  for  a  third  element. 
Add,  lastly,  a  headlong  mutineer,  reiiublican,  or  levelling  party; 
and  consider  that  there  is  a  working  House  of  Commons,  which 
counts  about  seventy,  divided  in  pretty  eqxial  halves,  too — the 
rest  waiting  what  will  come  of  it.  Come  of  it,  and  of  the  Scotch 
army  advancing  towards  it ! 

"Cromwell,  it  appears,  deeply  sensible  of  all  this,  does  in  these 
weeks  make  strenuous  i-epeated  attempts  towards  at  least  a  union 
among  the  friends  of  the  cause  themselves,  whose  aim  is  one, 
whose  peril  is  one.  But  to  little  effect.  Ludlow,  with  visible 
satisfaction,  reports  how  ill  the  lieutenant-general  sped  when  he 
brought  the  army  grandees  and  parliament  grandees  'to  a 
dinner'  at  his  own  house  'in  King  Street,'  and  lu-ged  a  cordial 
agreement ;  they  would  not  draw  together  at  all.  Parliament 
would  not  agree  with  army;  hardly  parliament  with  itself;  as 
little,  still  less  would  parliament  and  city  agree.    ...    In  fact, 


the  city  wishes  well  to  Hamilton  and  his  forty  thousand  Scot.s  ; 
the  city  has,  for  some  time,  needed  regiments  quartered  in  it, 
to  keep  down  open  royalist-Presbyterian  insurrection.  It  waa 
precisely  on  the  morrow  after  this  visit  of  Cromwell's  that  thern 
ro.5e,  from  some  small  cause,  huge  apprentice-riot  in  the  city  ; 
discomfiture  of  train-bands,  seizui'e  of  arms,  seizure  of  city  gates, 
Ludgate,  Newgate,  loud  wide  cry  of  '  God  and  King  Charles ' — 
riot,  not  to  be  api^eased  but  by  'desperate  charge  of  cavalry,' 
after  it  had  lasted  forty  hours." — Carlyle's  Sjpeeckcs  and  Letters. 
'  On  the  preceding  day,  "  at  a  conference  the  lords  acquainted 
the  commons  tliat  the  Duke  of  York,  with  the  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter, and  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  being  together  playing  in  a  room 
the  last  night  after  supper  by  themselves,  the  Duke  of  Yor^: 
privately  slipped  from  tliem  down  the  back  staii-s  without  cloak 
or  coat,  in  his  shoos  and  stockings,  and  by  the  way  of  the  privy 
garden,  having  got  a  key  of  the  door,  he  escaped  away  through 
the  park,  and  could  not  be  found."— WkilelocL:  Charles,  who. 
as  we  have  mentioned,  contrived  to  maintain  communications 
with  St.  James's,  had  ordered  his  second  son  to  flee. 
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by  Argyle,  the  declared  enemy  of  Hamilton,  were 
as  far  as  possible  from  being  satisfied  with  these 
assurances,  and  soon  the  whole  Kirk  of  Scotland 
cursed  the  war  as  impious.     The  vote  which  Ha- 
milton had  carried  in  pai'lianieut  was  for  30,000 
foot  and  6000   horse ;    but  he   could   only  raise 
10,000  foot  and  400  horse,  nor  even  these  till  the 
month  of  July,  by  which  time  Cromwell  and  Ire- 
ton  and  Fairfax  had  restored  order  in  most  parts 
of  England.     When  the  Scots  crossed  the  Bor- 
ders, they  were  disgusted  and  horrified  at  the 
thought  of  being  joined  by  the  English  royalists 
under  Laugdale,  because  those  soliliers  were  Pre- 
liitists  or  Papists,  or  men  that  had  fought  against 
the  Covenant.     The  forces  of  the  parliament  in 
the  north,  being  too  weak  to  risk  a  battle,  re- 
treated before  Laugdale  and  Hamilton,  but  not 
far;  for  Cromwell,  who  had  entirely  tiuislied  his 
work  iu  Wales,  came  up,  joined  Lambert  and 
Lilburne,  surprised  Laugdale  near  Preston,  in 
Lancashire,  drove  him  back  upon  the  main  body 
of  the  Scots,  and  then,  on  the  same  day,  com-  j 
pletely  routed    Hamilton,  whom  the  conqueror 
]>ursued    to    Warrington.       Lieutenant-general 
Bail  lie,  with  a  great  ])art  of  the  Scotch  army,  who  i 
had  only  quarter  for  their  lives,  was  taken  pri-  | 
.soncr.      Duke  HamiUou   himself  was  captured 
within  a  few  days  at  Uttoxeter,  and  Ljuigdale  not 
long  after  was  taken  in  a  little  village  near  Wid- 
merpool.     Argyle,  the  friend  and  corresjjondeut  i 
of  Cromwell,  now  organized  a  new  government,'  | 
invited  the  conquei-or,  who  had  pursued  jiart  of  ' 
the  routed  army  beyond  the  Tweed,  to  Edinburgh 
Castle,  and  there  most  honourably  entertained 
liim.      Thanks  were   given  by  the  ministei-s  to 
Cromwell,  whom  they  styled   the    ]ireserver  of 
Scotland  under  God. 

On  the  KJth  of  October,  having  finished  his 
business  in  Scotland,  Cromwell  kft  Edinlmrgh. 
During  his  absence  iu  the  north  the  royal i.>sts  had 
not  been  idle  in  the  soutii.  The  Earl  of  Holland, 
who  had  served  and  deserted  every  party,  veered 
round  once  more  to  the  court,  iiTJtated  by  the 
contempt  in  which  the  parliament  held  him,  and 
animated  perhaps  by  a  hope  that  the  Presbyte- 
rians, united  with  the  Scots,  must  now  prove  vic- 
torious. He  corres))onded  with  Duke  Hamilton, 
and  engaged  to  make  a  rising  in  London  on  the 
.same  day  c)n  which  Hamilton  should  cross  the 
Border.  And  upon  the  oth  of  July,  whilst  Fair- 
fax was  busy  at  Colchester,  he  collected  oOO  horse 
iu  the  city,  and  called  upon  the  citizens  to  join 
jiim  for  King  Charles.  This  call  was  little  heeded, 
for  the  citizens  had  suffered  severely  for  their 
late  apprentice  -  boy  riot,  and  the  cai-1  marched 
away  to  Kingston-upon-Thames,  whence  he  is- 
sued invitations  to  join  him,  and  manifestoes  of 

'  .Soon  after,  "  .\rgyle  took  at  Leitli  a  ship  with  10,000  arms, 
from  Duiiniark,  Jo.sijjiicil  for  Duke  Hamilton."— ir/ii«t7oct. 


his  intention  of  ending  the  calamities  of  the  na- 
tion. Sir  Michael  Levesey  and  other  gentlemen, 
"  who  took  occasion  by  the  forelock,"  fell  sud- 
denly upon  him,  and  put  him  to  flight  after  a 
short  but  sharp  engagement,  in  which  the  Lord 
Francis  Yilliers,  who,  with  his  brother,  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  had  joined  Holland,  was  pite- 
ously  slain.  Holland  fled  with  a  small  part  of 
his  horse  to  the  town  of  St.  Neots,  but,  being 
pursued  by  Colonel  Scrope,  he  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion on  the  10th  of  July.  On  the  27th  of  Au- 
gust Goring  and  the  royalists,  who  had  bravely 
defended  themselves  in  Colchester  for  more  than 
two  month.s,  surrendered  at  discretion  to  Fair- 
fax. 

While  the  Earl  of  Holland  was  going  over  to 
the  king,  his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  re- 
mained steady  to  the  ]xirliament,  and  performed 
the  most  important  of  services.  About  the  be- 
ginning of  June  several  of  the  chief  ships  iu  the 
national  fleet  x-evolted,  and  sailed  away  to  Hol- 
land, where  Prince  diaries  then  was,  and  with 
him  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York.  The  pai"- 
lianient  at  this  crisis  re- appointed  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  to  be  lord  high-admiral.  From  the 
moment  that  he  raised  his  flag  mutiny  and  deser- 
tion ceased.  He  stationed  liimself  at  the  moutii 
of  the  Thames  to  watch  the  Essex  coast,  to  pi\?- 
vent  supplies  and  reinforcements  being  sent  to 
Colchester,  and  to  defend  the  approach  to  Lon- 
don. In  the  month  of  July  the  Prince  of  Wales 
appeared  iu  the  Downs  with  a  good  fleet,  consist- 
ing of  the  English  ships  which  had  deserted  to 
him,  and  of  some  which  he  had  procured  abroad, 
^len  would  naturally  have  imagined  that  the 
I  son's  first  attempt  would  have  been  for  the  lil>er- 
ation  of  his  father  from  Cari.sbrooke  Castle;  but, 
though  young  Charles  remained  absolute  master 
of  the  sea  and  coasts  for  several  weeks,  Warwick 
being  too  weak  to  face  him,  no  such  attempt  was 
ever  made.  Chu-endon  .says  jilainly,  that  the  ])ei"- 
sou  of  the  king  w;is  not  wanted,  or  at  least  that 
"  it  cannot  be  imagined  how  wonderfully  fear- 
ful some  ]>erson3  in  France  were  that  lie  should 
have  made  his  escajje,  and  the  dread  they  had  of 
his  coming  thither." 

The  utter  failure  of  Duke  Hamilton's  expedi- 
tion, and  of  all  the  royalist  risings,  the  surrender 
of  Colchester,  and  the  tenaper  of  the  ])eople  along 
the  coasts,  rendered  the  presence  of  the  royalist 
fleet  u.sele.ss;  but  still  if  it  had  sailed  to  the  Isle 
of  Wight  it  might  have  .saved  the  king.      The 
hajiless  pri.soner  expressly  urged  this  coui-se  by 
a  message.      Yet  Prince  Charles  still  lay  about 
I  tlie  Downs.     To  our  minds  these  things  suggest 
]  darker  thoughts  than  arise  out  of  any  other  tran- 
I  saction  of  the  times.     On  the  other  side  War- 
wick waited  patiently  till  Sir  George  Ayscough, 
[  successfully  sailing  by  Prince  Charles  in  the  night, 
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In-ouglit  round  reiiifdictMneiits  from  Portsmouth. 
Then  the  parliament's  fleet  was  a  match  for  tlie 
royalists,  but  the  prince  ventured  no  attack,  fired 
not  a  gun,  and,  through  a  real  or  pretended  want 
of  provisions,  stood  round  and  steered  away  for 
the  Dutch  coast,  without  an  effort  for  —  appar- 
ently without  a  thought  of — his  hapless  father. 

"While  Cromwell,  who  had  with  him  several 
of  the  republican  leaders  in  parliament,  was  en- 
gaged as  yet  with  the  war  in  Wales,  the  Pres- 
byterians carried  several  important  votes,  and 
entii'ely  annulled  and  made  void  the  resolution 
against  making  more  addresses  to  the  king.  Em- 
boldened by  their  success,  they  j^roposed  that, 
without  binding  him  to  anything,  the}-  should 
bring  the  king  to  London,  and  there  ti-eat  with 
him  personally  with  honour,  freedom,  and  safety; 
and  this  would  have  been  carried  but  for  Crom- 
well's decisive  victories,  the  ruin  of  Hamilton, 
and  the  other  circumstances  which  revived  the 
hopes  and  courage  of  the  Iiidejjendents.  At  last, 
as  a  sort  of  com})romise  between  the  two  parties, 
it  was  voted  that  fifteen  commissioners  —  the 
Earls  of  Northumberland,  Pembroke,  Salisbury, 
Middlesex,  and  Say,  of  the  upper  house,  and 
the  Lord  Wenman,  Sir  Harry  Vane,  junior.  Sir 
Harbottle  Grimston,  HoUis,  Pierpoint,  Brown, 
Crew,  Potts,  Glynne,  and  Buckley,  of  the  com- 
mons— should  conduct  a  ti'eaty  personally  with 
Charles,  not  in  London,  but  at  Newport,  in  the 


Free  Grammar-school,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight.' 
From  an  original  sketch. 


Isle  of  Wight.  The  treaty  was  not  fairly  en- 
tered upon  until  the  18th  of  September,  when 
Prince  Charles  had  returned  to  Holland,  and 
when  Cromwell  was  thinking  of  returning  fronr 
Scotland.  "The  king"  says  May,  "during  this 
treaty,  found  net  only  great  reverence  and  ob- 


'  In  the  school-ioom  of  this  building  Charles  I.  met  the  com- 
missioners appointed  hy  parliament  to  treat  with  him  in  1648. 
This  school  was  founded  in  1019,  and  endowed  with  twenty-nine 
acres  of  land  by  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  then  governor  of  the 
island. 
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servance  from  the  commissioners  of  parliament, 
but  was  attended  with  a  prince-like  retinue,  and 
was  allowed  what  servants  he  should  choose,  to 

make  up  the  splendour  of  a  court But 

whilst  this  treaty  proceeded,  and  some  months 
were  spent  in  debates,  concessions,  and  denials, be- 
hold, another  strange  alteration  happened,  which 
threw  the  king  from  the  height  of  honour  into 
the  lowest  condition.  So  strangely  did  one  con- 
trary provoke  another.  Wliile  some  laboured 
to  advance  the  king  into  his  throne  again  upon 
slender  conditions,  or  none  at  all,  others,  weigh- 
ing what  the  king  liad  done,  what  the  common- 
wealth, and,  especially,  what  the  parliament's 
friends  might  suffer,  if  he  should  come  to  reign 
again  with  unchanged  affections,  desired  to  take 
him  quite  away.  From  hence  divers  and  fre- 
quent petitions  were  jiresented  to  the  parliament, 
and  some  to  the  General  Fairfax,  that  whosoever 
had  oiTended  against  the  commonwealth,  no  per- 
sons excepted,  might  come  to  judgment."'^  The 
first  of  these  petitions,  entitled  "The  humble  j^e- 
tition  of  many  thousands  of  well-affected  men  in 
the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  in  the  bor- 
ough of  Southwark  and  the  neighbouring  villa- 
ges," was  presented  to  parliament  on  the  11th  of 
September;  it  was  followed  by  many  otliei'sfrom 
different  counties  of  England,  and  from  several 
regiments  of  the  army,  the  scope  of  them  all 
being  the  same—  that  the  king  should  be  called 
to  judgment ;  that  the  parliament  should  not 
ungratefully  throw  away  so  many  miraculous 
deliverances,  nor  betray  themselves  and  their 
faithful  fi  lends  by  deceitful  treaties  with  an  im- 
placable enemy. 

The  articles  sabmitted  to  the  king  at  the  Isle 
of  Wight  Avere  substantially  the  same  as  those 
which  had  been  proposed  to  him  at  Hampton 
Court.  He  objected  to  the  articles  regarding 
religion,  and  refused  to  assent  to  the  abolition  of 
Episco]»acy,  though  ready  to  agree  to  a  suspen- 
sion of  it.  The  Presbyterian  commissioners  knelt, 
and  wept,  and  prayed,  but  all  was  in  vain.  Other 
]X)ints  Charles  yielded  readily  enough,  but  he 
])romised,  as  he  had  ever  done,  with  a  mental 
reservation  to  break  his  promises  as  soon  as  he 
should  be  able.  The  fact  is  proved  by  his  own 
secret  letters.  He  had  previously  agreed  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  to  cease  all  connection  with 
the  Papists  in  Ireland,  and  yet,  encouraged  by 
some  circumstances  which  had  occurred  in  that 
island,  he  now  wrote  to  Ormond,  urging  him  again 
to  take  the  field  with  an  Irish  Catholic  army.  All 
this  time  he  was  buoying  himself  up  with  hopes 
that  his  friends  would  relieve  him.  "  Though 
they  cannot  relieve  me  in  the  time  I  demand," 
said  he,  "let  them  relieve  me  when  they  can, 
else  I  will  hold  it  out  till  I  make  some  stone  in 
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the  2d  of  December,  but  while  they  were  in  high 
debate,  Fairfax  and  his  army  arrived  at  Loudon, 
and  took  up  their  quarters  in  Whitehall,  St. 
James's,  the  Mews,  York  House,  and  other  places 
near  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  two  houses 
adjourned  till  the  4tli  of  December.  It  was  on 
that  day  that  Cromwell  arrived  in  London.  The 
commons  continued  their  debate  upon  the  treaty 
with  the  king,  and  sat  all  that  night.     They  met 


this  building  my  tombstone.     And  so  will  I  do 
by  the  Church  of  England."' 

The  Presbyterians  in  parliament  added  twenty 
days  to  the  forty  originally  prescribed  for  the 
duration  of  the  treaty.  This  brought  them  down 
to  the  27th  of  November;  but,  in  the  interval, 
their  schemes  had  been  shaken  to  pieces  by  the 
Independents.  The  army  had  assembled  together 
in  the  town  of  St.  Alban's,  and  had  drawn  up  a 
startling  remonstrance  to 
the  House  of  Commons. 
This     remonstrance     was  -,_^ 

])i'esented  by  a  deputation  :^^    "     " 

from  their  own  body,  and 
seconded  by  a  letter  from 
Fairfax.  "  It  induced  a 
long  and  high  debate;  some 
inveighed  sharply  against 
the  insolency  of  it,  others 
))alliated  and  excused  the 
matters  in  it,  and  some  did 
not  stick  to  justify  it,  but 
most  were  silent  because  it 
came  from  the  army."^ 

In  fact,  Cromwell  was 
now  at  liand ;  and  he,  the 
most  powerful  of  all,  was 
determined,  above  all,  to 
break  alike  the  delusive 
treaty  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  the  power  of  the  Presbytei'ians.  Perceiving  again  on  the  5th,  and  then  voted  by  a  majority 
that  Hammond  withstood  his  ajipeals,  ami  in-  of  140  to  104  that  the  king's  concessions  were 
clined  to  keep  the  king  for  the  i)arlianu>nt,  he  sufficient  grounds  for  settling  the  peace  of  the 
and  Ireton  procured  his  recall  to  head-quarters,     kingdom. 

and  got  Colonel  Ewer  appointed  in  his  stead.  I  But  the  mighty  stream  of  revolution  could  not 
Ewer,  a  zealous  republican,  hastened  to  the  Isle  !  now  be  checked — the  Bword  w;is  all  ]>owerful  — 
of  Wight;  and  there,  on  the  30th  of  November,  20,000enthu.siasticraenliad  vowed  in  their  hearts 
he  sent  Colonel  Cobbet  with  a  squadron  of  hoi-se  that  they  wouhl  purge  this  parliament,  and  on 
to  seize  his  majesty  and  send  him  over  to  the  the  morning  of  the  6th,  the  regiment  of  horse  of 
sui-er  prison  of  Hui-st  Castle.     Cobbet  executed    Colonel  Rich  and  the  foot  regiment  of  Colonel 


HfRST  Castle,  HAMreuinE.^ — From  a  drawing  by  P.  Sandby 


liis  commis.-?ion  without  flinching  and   without 
any  dithculty. 

On  the  same  day  on  which  the  king  was  re- 
moved from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  question 
whether  the  remonstrance  of  the  army  .should  be 
taken  into  sjieedy  consideration  was  negatived 
l)y  the  Presbyterian  majority.  And  on  the  same 
eventful  day  a  "declaration"  from  a  full  council  of 


Pride  surrounded  tlie  houses.  Colonel  Pride, 
from  whose  active  part  in  it  the  operation  has 
l)een  called  "Pride's  Purge,"  posteil  himst'lf  in  the 
loT)by,  and  arrested  forty-one  leading  Presbyte- 
rian members  as  they  arrived,  and  sent  them  to 
safe  prison.  The  purge  was  continued  on  the 
following  day.  Not  a  few  of  the  obnoxious  mem- 
bers fled  into  the  country  or  hid  themselves  in 


the  army  was  presented  to  the  house,  signifying  the  city;  so  that,  by  the  8th  of  December  all  that 

to  it  that  they  were  drawing  up  with  the  whole  were  left  in  the  House  of  Commons  were  some 
army  to  London,  there  to  follow  jirovidence  as  \  fifty  Independents,  who  were  afterwards  styled 

God  should  cle;u*  their  way.     The  Presbyterian  the  "Rump."      Cromwell  went  into  the  ])urged 

majority  mustered  courage  to  fall  with  some  dig-  house,  and  received  their  heai'ty  thanks  for  his 

nity.     They  met  on  the  morrow ;  they  debated  great  services, 
on  the  treaty  with  the  king,  and  they  sent  to 
order  Fairfax  to  stop  the  mai'ch  of  the  army. 
They  took  their  seats  again  on  the  following  day, 


'  Sir  Philip  Warwick's  Memoirs. 
attend  upon  the  king  at  Newport. 


Wanvick  was  allowed  to 

:  II-;. ;/, /orj-. 


^  Hurst  Castle  lies  near  the  extremity  of  a  nat»iral  causeway, 
scarcely  200  yanls  in  breadth,  which  stretches  two  miles  into 
the  sea,  ojiixwite  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  it  j»\iproaches  to  within 
a  mile.  It  was  erected  by  Henrj-  VlII  ,  to  defend  the  iwssaijo 
h  'twoen  the  coast  of  nr.mi)shirc  and  the  Needles. 
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In  a  day  or  two  tlie  Rump  were  informed 
that  the  Irish  Papists  were  again  in  insurrection, 
and  tliat  Ormond  was  acting  openly  with  them 
for  the  king.  On  tlie  13th  of  December  they 
voted  the  treaty  in  tlie  Isle  of  "Wight  to  have 
been  a  monstrous  error,  a  dishonour,  and  a  great 
peril  to  the  country.  On  the  16th  a  strong  party 
of  horse,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Harri- 
son, were  detached  to  Ilui'.st  Castle  with  orders 
to  remove  the  king  to  Windsor  Castle.  It  was  at 
the  dead  of  the  night  when  Charles  was  startled 
by  the  creaking  of  the  descending  drawbridge  and 
the  tramp  of  horsemen,'  and  he  thought  that  his 
last  hour  was  come.  When  the  commander  of 
the  detachment  was  named  to  him,  his  trej^ida- 
tion  inci'eased,  and  he  wept  as  well  as  prayed. 
Upon  being  taken  out  of  Hurst  Castle  he  appre- 
hended that  the  terrible  Harrison  would  mui'der 
him  somewhere  on  the  road."  On  the  22d  of 
December  he  slejit  at  Bagshot,  and  on  the  23d 
he  was  safely  lodged  in  Windsor  Castle.* 

.  ^    in  in        On  the  same  day  the  Indeben- 
A.D.   lo4'J.  ,,.1,1      TT 

dents,  calling  themselves  the  House 

of  Commons,  appointed  a  committee  of  thirty- 
eight  "  to  consider  of  drawing  up  a  charge 
against  the  king,  and  all  other  delinquents  that 
may  be  thought  fit  to  bring  to  condign  punish- 
ment." A  few  voices  were  raised  for  the  saving 
of  life;  but  on  the  1st  of  January  an  ordinance, 
prejjared  by  a  committee  of  thirty-eight,  was  re- 
ported to  the  fragment  of  the  house.  The  pre- 
amble stated  that  Charles  Stuart,  having  been 
admitted  King  of  England,  "  with  a  limited 
powei","  and  to  govern  by  and  according  to  law, 
had  endeavoured  "to  erect  and  uphold  in  himself 
an  unlimited  and  tyrannical  jaower,"  and  that  for 
accomj^lishing  his  designs  he  had  "  traitorously 
and  maliciously  levietl  war  against  the  present 
parliament  and  the  people  therein  represented."* 
This  ordinance  was  sent  up  to  the  lords  on  the 
next  day.  Those  few  loi*ds  that  remained  in  the 
house  rejected  it  without  a  dissentient  voice,  and 
then  adjourned.^  Forthwith,  the  commons,  with 
closed  doors,  came  to  this  resolution— "That  the 
commons  of  England,  in  parliament  assembled, 
do  declare  that  the  people  are,  under  God,  the 
origin  of  all  just  power.  And  do  also  declai-e 
that  the  commons  of  England  in  pai-liament  as- 
sembled, being  chosen  by  representing  the  peo- 


'  Herbert,  Memoira. 

"  Clarendon  says,  "  In  this  journey,  Harrison  observing  that 
the  king  had  always  an  apprehension  that  there  was  a  pxii-pose 
to  murder  him,  and  had  once  let  fall  some  words  of  the  odious- 
ness  and  wickedness  of  such  an  assassination  and  murder,  which 
could  never  be  safe  to  the  person  who  undertook  it ;  he  told 
him  plainly  that  he  needed  not  to  entertain  any  such  imagina- 
tion or  apprehension — that  the  parliament  had  too  much  honour 
and  justio3  to  cherish  so  foul  an  intention — and  assured  him 
that  whatever  the  parliament  resolved  to  do  would  be  very 
public,  and  in  a  way  of  justice,  to  which  the  world  should  be 
witness,  and  would  never  endure  a  thought  of  secret  violence  ; 


pie,  have  the  supreme  power  in  this  nation.  And 
do  also  declare,  that  whatsoever  is  enacted  or 
declared  for  law  by  the  commons  in  parliament 
assembled,  hath  the  force  of  a  law;  and  all  the 
people  of  this  nation  are  concluded  thereby,  al- 
though the  consent  and  concurrence  of  king  or 
House  of  Peers  be  not  had  thereunto."  ^ 

While  these  things  were  passing  at  Westmin- 
ster, Charles,  confident  in  the  sacred  dignity  of 
majesty,  was  deluding  himself  with  unaccount- 
able hopes  at  Windsor.'  But  in  the  House  of 
Commons  the  storm  rolled  onwai-d  with  increas- 
ing rapidity.  On  the  6th  of  January  the  ordi- 
nance for  trial  of  the  king  was  brought  in,  and 
the  same  day  engrossed  and  passed.  By  this  ordi- 
nance the  Independents  ei'eeted  what  they  styled 
a  High  Court  of  Justice  for  trying  the  king, 
and  proceeding  to  sentence  against  him;  to  consist 
of  135  commissioners,  of  whom  any  twenty  were 
to  form  a  quorum.  Among  the  commissioners 
were  Fairfax,  Cromwell,  Ireton,  Waller,  Skjp- 
pon,  Harrison,  Whalley,  Pride,  Ewer,  Tomlinson 
— in  all,  three  generals  and  thirty-four  colonels 
of  the  army;  the  Lords  Monson,  Grey  of  Groby, 
and  Lisle;  most  of  the  members  of  the  Rumj); 
Wilson,  Fowkes,  Pennington,  and  Andrewc^, 
aldermen  of  the  city;  Bradshaw,  Thorpe,  and  Ni- 
cholas, serjeants-at-law;  twenty-two  knights  and 
baronets;  various  citizens  of  London,  and  some 
few  country  gentlemen.  But  of  all  this  number, 
there  never  met  at  one  time  more  than  eight}'.  On 
the  8th  of  January,  fifty-three  assembled  in  the 
Painted  Chamber,  headed  by  Fairfax,  who  never 
appeared  after  that  day,  and  ordei-ed  that,  ou  the 
morrow,  a  herald  should  proclaim,  and  invite 
the  people  to  bring  in  what  matter  of  fact  they 
had  against  Charles  Stuart."  On  the  9th  the 
residue  of  the  commons  voted  that  the  great  seal 
in  use  should  be  broken,  and  a  new  one  forth  ■ 
with  made,  and  that  this  new  seal  should  have 
on  one  side  the  inscription,  "The  Great  Seal  of 
England;"  and  on  tlie  other,  "  In  the  First  Year 
of  Freedom,  by  God's  blessing  restored,  1648."' 
The  commissioners  for  the  ti'ial  chose  Serjeant 
Bradshaw  to  be  their  president,  Mr.  Steel  to  be 
attorney-general,  Mr.  Coke  to  be  solicitor-general, 
and  Dr.  Dorislaus  and  Mr.  Aske  to  act  as  coun- 
sel with  them  in  drawing  up  and  managing  the 
charges  against  the  prisoner.     All  preliminaries 


which  liis  majesty  could  not  jiersuade  himself  to  believe,  nor 
did  imagine  that  they  dui-st  ever  iiroduce  him  in  the  sight  of 
the  iieople  under  any  form  whatsoever  of  a  public  trial." — Hut. 

3  Herbert;   Ruslnnorth ;    Whitelocl:  ■•  RushwoHh. 

5  It  appears  that  there  were  only  twelve,  or  at  the  most  thir- 
teen lords  present,  "  Rufhtrortk. 

'  Sydney  Peiperf.  *  Whitelocl: 

»  It  would  be  1649,  New  Style.  Whitelock  says,  "This  was 
for  the  most  part  the  fancy  of  Mr.  Henry  Martin,  a  noted  mem 
ber  of  the  House  of  Commons,  more  particularly  the  inscrip- 
tions." The  h3'pocritical  speeches  attributed  to  Cromwell  on 
this  occasion  rest  on  veiy  indifferent  authority. 
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being  arranged,  Charles,  on  the  19th  of  January, 
was  brought  up  from  Windsor  to  St.  James's,  and 
on  the  following  day  he  was  jrat  upon  his  trial. 

The  place  ajipointed  for  the  trial  was  the  site 
of  the  old  Courts  of  Chancery  and  King's  Bench, 
at  the  upper  end  of  Westminster  Hall.  That 
vast  and  antique  hall  was  divided  by  strong  bar- 
riers placed  across  it.     The  Gothic  portal  was 


opened  to  the  people,  who  assembled  in  immense 
crowds.  Everywhere,  within  the  hall  and  around 
j  it,  were  soldiers  under  arms — every  avenue  of 
I  approach  was  guarded.  The  king  was  brought 
j  iu  a  sedan-chair  to  the  bar,  where  a  chair,  covered 
with  velvet,  was  prepared  for  him.  He  looked 
j  sternly  upon  the  court  and  upon  tlie  people  in 
I  the  galleries  on  each  side  of  him,  and  sat  down 


Trial  of  Chakles  1.  iv  Westmin'steb  Hall.' 


witlKuit  moving  his  hat.  His  judges  returned  his 
severe  glances,  and  also  kept  on  their  hats.  Upon 
a  calling  of  the  names,  sixty  of  the  commissionei-s 
answered.  Bradshaw,  as  j)resident,  in  a  short 
speech  acquainted  the  joisoner  with  the  cause  of 
his  being  brought  thither.  Then  Coke,  as  solicitor 
for  the  commonwealth,  stood  up  to  si)eak  ;  but 
Charles  held  uj)  his  cane,  touched  him  two  or  three 
times  on  the  shoulder  with  it,  and  cried  "Hold! 
hold!"  In  so  doing  the  gold  head  drojjped  from  his 


cane.  Nevertheless  Bradshaw  ordered  Coke  to  go 
on,  who  then  said,  "  My  lord,  I  am  C(  lue  to  charge 
Charles  Stuart,  King  of  England,  in  tlie  name  of 
all  the  commons  of  England,  with  treason  and 
high  mi-sdemeanours:  I  de.sire  the  said  charge 
may  be  read."  Coke  then  delivered  the  charge 
in  writing  to  the  clerk,  who  began  to  read  it. 
Charles  again  cried  "Hold!"  but, at  the  order  of 
the  president,  the  clerk  went  on,  and  the  prisoner 
sat  down,  "looking  sometimes  on  the  high  court. 


'  This  drawing  is  aOaiited  from  the  frontisjiiece  to  A  Triu  Coy>.</ 
of  the  Journal  of  tlif  llUih  C'ouii  <i/  Ji'-tlice  /of  IIk  Tiyal  of  Kiii(i 
Cliarlfs  I.  By  John  Nalson,  LL.D.  Fol.  Ix)n(lon,  16S4.  From 
this  work  the  following  particulars  are  deriveil :— The  space  a.« 
set  apart  for  the  trial  was  from  the  south  end  of  Westminster 
Hall,  to  the  stone  steiw  leading  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and 
the  fliwr  of  this  space  was  raised  three  feet  above  the  floor  of 
the  hall.  IJenches  for  the  commissioners  or  judges  were  erected 
at  the  south  end  of  the  hall,  fiiini  the  flo<.>r  to  within  five  or  six 
feet  of  the  window.  There  were  free  ji;iss;>ges,  kept  by  soldiers, 
clown  and  across  the  hall,  and  officers  walked  along  these  to  pre- 
serve order.  Where  the  king  sat  was  covered  with  a  Turkey  cari>et. 


and  the  table  at  his  side,  covere<l  al6<.>  with  a  like  carjiet,  was  fur- 
]iishe<l  with  an  inkst.ind.  Bradshaw,  Lisle,  and  S;jy,  as  lawyers, 
sat  in  their  robes — the  other  commissioners  in  their  usual  dresses. 
In  the  engraving  the  king  is  rejiresented  seat-ed,  and  standing 
at  his  right  hand  are  the  counsel  conducting  the  trial.  Hnnlshaw, 
Lisle,  and  Say  are  in  the  centre,  elevated  throe  .-teiis  alxive 
their  fellow-commissioners,  Bnidshaw  having  a  table  in  front 
of  him.  Tlie  clerks  of  the  court  are  at  a  table  in  the  front  of 
the  commissioners.  Cromwell's  jtlace  at  the  trial  is  shown  b>- 
a  figure  standing  on  the  left  of  the  escutche<in  of  arms  under 
the  great  winilow.  Tlie  banners  on  the  w.alls  are  those  tak.n 
from  Charles's  trot>ps  at  the  Ivittles  of  N.iseby.  <to 
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sometimes  up  to  the  galleries ;  and  having  risen 
again,  and  turned  about  to  behold  the   guards 
and    spectators,   sat   down   again,  looking   very 
sternly,  and  with  a  countenance  not  at  all  moved, 
till  these  words— namely,  '  Charles  Stuart  to  be 
a  tyrant,  a  traitor,'  &c.,  wei-e  read;  at  which  he 
laughed,  as  he   sat,  in  the  face  of  the  coui't." 
When  the  long  charge  was  finished,  taxing  the 
king  with  the  whole  of  the  civil  war,  with  the 
death  of  thousands  of  the  fi-ee  people  of  the  na- 
tion, with   divisions  within  the  land,  invasions 
fi'om  foreign  parts,  the  waste  of  the  public  trea- 
sury, the  decay  of  trade,  the  spoliation  and  deso- 
lation of  great  parts  of  the  country,  the  continued 
commissions  to  the  prince  and  other  rebels,  to 
the  Marquis  of  Ormond,  the  Irish  Papists,  &e., 
Bradshaw,  the  lord-president,  told  him  that  the 
court  expected  his  answer.    Charles  rejilied  with 
great  dignity  and  clearness.     He  demanded  by 
what  lawful  authority  he  was  brought  thither. 
"  I  was  not  long  ago,"  said  he  "  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight;  how  I  came  there  is  a  longer  story  than 
is  fit  at  this  time  for  me  to  speak  of;  but  there  I 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment with  as  much  public  faith  as  is  possible  to 
be  had  of  any  person  in  the  woild.     I  treated 
there  with  a  number  of  honourable  lords  and 
gentlemen,  and  treated  honestly  and  uprightly. 
I  cannot  say  but  they  did  very  nobly  with  me. 
We  were  upon  a  conclusion  of  the  treaty.    Now, 
I  would  know  by  what  authority,  I  mean  lawful 
— for  there  are  many  unlawful  authorities  in 
the  workl,  thieves  and  robbei-s  by  the  highway 
—  but  I  would  know  by  what  authority  I  was 
brought  from  thence,  and  carried  from  place  to 
place.    Remember  I  am  your  lawful  king.    Let 
me  know  by  what  lawfid  authority  I  am  seated 
here;  resolve  me  that,  and  you  shall  hear  more  of 
me."     Bradshaw  told  him  that  he  might  have 
observed  he  was  there  by  the  authority  of  the 
people  of  England,  whose  elected  king  he  was. 
"England,"  ci'ied  Chai'les,  "was  never  an  elec- 
tive kingdom,  but   an  hereditary  kingdom  for 
near  these  thousand  years.    I  stand  more  for  the 
liberty  of  my  people  than  any  here  that  come  to 
be  my  pretended  judges."    "Sir,"  said  Bradshaw, 
"how  well  you  have  managed  your  trust  is  known. 
If  you  acknowledge  not   the   authority  of   the 
court  they  must  proceed."     "  Here  is  a  gentle- 
man," said  Charles,  pointing  to  Colonel  Cobbet, 
"ask  him  if  he  did  not  bring  me  from  the  Isle 
of  Wight  by  force.     I  do  not  come  here  as  sub- 


mitting to  this  court.  I  see  no  House  of  Lords 
here  tliat  may  constitute  a  parliament ;  and  the 
king,  too,  must  be  in  and  part  of  a  parliament." 
"  If  it  does  not  satisfy  you,"  exclaimed  I'.i-ad- 
shaw,  "we  are  satisfied  with  our  authority,  which 
we  have  from  God  and  the  people.  The  court  ex- 
pects you  to  answer;  their  purpose  is  to  adjourn 
to  Monday  next."  He  then  commanded  the  guard 
to  take  him  away,  upon  which  Charles  replied, 
"Well,  Sir."  And  as  he  went  away  facing  the 
court,  he  added,  pointing  to  the  sword,  "I  do  not 
fear  that."  Some  of  the  people  cried  "God  save 
the  king!"  others  shouted  "Justice!  justice!"' 
He  was  remanded  to  Sir  Robert  Cotton's  house, 


'  On  this  day,  Whitelock  says,  "There  were  strict  guards, 
many  soldiers,  and  a  great  jress  of  people  at  the  trial  of  the 
king.  .  .  .  Some  who  sat  on  the  scaffold  ahoat  the  court  at  the 
trial  (particularly  the  Lady  Fairfax^  did  not  forbear  to  exclaim 
aloud  against  the  proceedings  of  the  high  court,  and  the  inveter- 
ate usage  of  the  king  by  his  subjects,  insomuch  that  the  court 
was  interrupted,  and  the  soldiers  and  officers  of  the  court  had 
much  to  do  to  quiet  the  ladies  and  others." 


SrR  Robert  Cotton's  House.^ — From  a  view  by  J.  T.  Smith. 

and  thence  to  St.  James's;  and  the  high  court 
adjourned,  and  kept  a  fast  together  at  Whitehall. 
On  Monday,  the  22d  of  January,  in  the  after- 
noon, Charles  was  led  back  to  Westminster  Hall. 
As  soon  as  he  was  at  the  bai-,  Coke  rose  and  said, 
"I  did,  at  the  last  court,  exhibit  a  charge  of  high 
treason  and  other  crimes  against  the  prisoner  in 
the  name  of  the  people  of  England.  Instead  of 
answering,  he  did  dispute  the  authority  of  this 
high  court.     I  move,  on  behalf  of  the  kingdom  of 

2  Cotton  House,  Westminster,  near  the  west  end  of  Westmin- 
ster Hall.  The  town-house  of  Sir  Hobert  Cotton  (died  W^l),  tlie 
founder  of  the  famous  Cotton  Library;  of  his  son,  and  of  }iis 
giandson.  Sir  Cliristopher  Wren  describes  the  house  in  his  tinie 
as  in  a  "very  ruinous  condition."  Charles  L  lay  at  Cotton 
House  during  his  trial  in  Westminster  Hall.  After  the  trial  he 
slept  at  Wliitehall,  and  the  night  before  the  execution  at  St. 
James's  — Cunningham's  Ha.nd-Book  of  London. 
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England,  that  the  prisoner  may  be  directed  to 
make  a  positive  answer  by  way  of  confession  or 
negation;  and  that  if  he  refuse  so  to  do,  the  cliarge 
be  taken  pro  confesso,  and  the  court  proceed  to 
justice."  Then  Bradshaw  told  the  prisoner  that 
the  court  were  fully  satisfied  with  their  own 
authority,  and  did  now  expect  that  he  should 
plead  guilty  or  not  guiltj'.  Charles  repeated  that 
he  still  questioned  the  legality  of  this  court;  that 
a  king  could  not  be  tried  by  any  jurisdiction  upon 
earth;  but  that  it  was  not  for  himself  alone  that 
he  resisted,  but  for  the  liberty  of  the  people  of 
England,  which  was  dearer  to  him  than  to  his 
judges.  He  was  going  on  in  this  strain,  talking 
of  the  lives,  liberties,  and  estates  of  his  people, 
when  Bradshaw  interrupted  him  by  telling  him 
that  he,  as  a  prisoner,  and  charged  as  a  high  de- 
linquent, could  not  be  suffered  any  longer  to 
enter  into  argument  and  dispute  concerning  that 
court's  authority.  Charles  replied  that,  though 
he  knew  not  the  foi'nis  of  law,  he  knew  law  and 
reason:  that  he  knew  as  much  law  as  any  gentle- 
man in  England,  and  was  therefore  pleading  for 
the  liberties  of  the  jjeoj^le  more  than  his  judges 
were  doing.  He  again  went  on  to  deny  the  lega- 
lity of  the  court,  and  Bradshaw  again  interrujited 
him;  and  this  was  repeated  many  times.  At  last 
the  pi'esident  ordered  the  serjeant-at-arms  to  re- 
move the  prisoner  from  the  bar.  ''  Well,  sir," 
exclaimed  Charles,  "remember  that  the  king  is 
jiot  suffered  to  give  in  his  reasons  for  the  liberty 
and  freedom  of  all  his  subjects."  "  Sir,"  replied 
Bradshaw,  "  how  great  a  friend  you  have  been  to 
the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  people,  let  all  Eng- 
land and  the  world  judge."  Charles,  exclaiming 
"Well,  sir,"  was  guarded  forth  to  Sir  Kobert 
Cotton's  house.  The  court  then  adjourned  to  the 
Painted  Chamber,  on  Tuesday,  at  twelve  o'clock. 
At  the  appointed  time,  sixty-three  commis- 
sioners met  in  close  conference  in  the  Painted 
Chamber,  and  there  I'esolved  that  Bradshaw 
should  acquaint  the  king  that  if  he  continued 
contumacious  he  must  expect  no  further  time. 
This  done,  the  court  adjourned  to  Westminster 
Hall,  and  the  king  was  brought  in  with  the  ac- 
customed guard.  Coke  again  craved  judgment, 
censuring  the  prisoner  for  disputing  the  autho- 
rity of  the  court,  and  the  supreme  authority  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Brad- 
shaw followed  in  the  same  strain,  saying,  in  con- 
clusion, "  Sir,  you  are  to  give  your  positive  and 
final  answer  in  plain  English,  whether  you  be 
guilty  or  not  guilty  of  these  treasons."  Chai-les, 
after  a  short  pause,  said,  "When  I  was  here 
yesterday,  I  did  desire  to  speak  for  the  liberties 
of  the  people  of  England  :  I  was  interrupted.  I 
desire  to  know  whether  I  may  speak  freely  or 
not  ?"  Bradshaw  replied,  that  when  he  had  once 
l)leaded  he  should  be  heard  at  large;  and  he  in- 


vited him  to  make  the  best  defence  he  could 
against  the  charge.  "  For  the  charge,"  cried 
Charles,  "I  value  it  not  a  rush;  it  is  the  liberty 
of  the  people  of  England  that  I  stand  for.  I  am 
your  king,  bound  to  uphold  justice,  to  maintain 
the  old  laws;  therefore,  until  I  know^  that  all  this 
is  not  against  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  king- 
dom, I  can  put  in  no  particular  answer.  If  you 
will  give  me  time,  I  will  show  you  my  reasons 
why  I  cannot  do  it,  and" — here  the  president  in- 
terrupted him;  but  Charles,  as  soon  as  his  voice 
ceased,  continued  his  reasoning;  and  after  several 
interruptions  of  this  kind,  Bradshaw  said,  "Clerk, 
do  your  duty;"  and  the  clerk  read: — "Charles 
Stuai't,  King  of  England,  you  .are  accused,  in  be- 
half of  the  commons  of  England,  of  divei-s  crimes 
and  treasons,  which  charge  hath  been  read  unto 
you;  the  court  now  reriuires  you  to  give  your 
positive  and  final  answer,  by  way  of  confession 
or  denial  of  the  charge."  Charles  once  more  urged 
that  he  could  not  acknowledge  a  new  court,  or 
alter  the  fundamental  laws.  Bradshaw  replied, 
"  Sir,  this  is  the  third  time  that  you  have  publicly 
disowned  this  court,  and  put  an  affront  ixpon  it. 
How  far  you  have  preserved  the  liberties  of  the 
jieople  your  actions  have  shown.  Truly,  sii-, 
men's  intentions  ought  to  be  known  by  their 
actions;  you  have  written  your  meaning  in  bloody 
characters  throughout  this  kingdom.  But,  sir, 
you  underetand  the  pleasure  of  the  court.  Clerk, 
record  the  default.  And,  gentlemen,  you  that 
took  charge  of  the  prisoner,  take  hira  back  again." 
"Sir,"  rejoined  Charles,  "  I  will  say  yet  one  word 
to  you.  If  it  were  my  own  particular,  I  would 
not  say  any  more  to  interrupt  you."  "  Sir,"  re- 
]ilied  Bradshaw,  "you  have  heard  the  pleasure 
of  the  court,  and  you  are,  notwithstanding  you 
will  not  understand  it,  to  find  that  you  are  before 
a  court  of  justice."  And  then  the  king  went 
forth  with  his  guards  to  Sir  Robert  Cotton's 
house,  where  he  lay. 

As  eai-ly  as  the  17th  of  January,  the  Rump 
had  been  advertised,  by  ]n-ivate  letters  from 
Scotland,  that  the  parliament  there,  nemiiie  co)u- 
tradicente,  did  dissent  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
parliament  of  England:—!.  In  the  toleration  ex- 
tended to  sectaries.  2.  In  the  trial  of  the  king. 
3.  In  altei-ation  of  the  form  of  government.  And 
upon  this  day,  Tuesday  the  23d,  the  Scottish 
commissioners,  the  Earl  of  Lothian  and  Sir  John 
Cheseley,  who  were  in  London  for  the  purpose 
of  treating  with  Charles  and  the  parliament,  sent 
to  the  speaker  of  the  Rump  their  solemn  ]irotest 
against  all  proceedings  for  bringing  the  king  to 
trial.' 

On  the  24th  and  2oth  of  January,  the  fourth 
and  fifth  days  of  the  trial,  the  court  sat  in  the 
Painted  Chamber  hearing  witnesses,  having  de- 
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termined  that,  thougli  tlie  khig  refused  to  plead, 
fliey  would  proceed  to  the  examination  of  wit- 
nesses ex  abandanti—m  other  words,  only  for  the 
further  satisfaction  of  themselves.  On  the  sixth 
day,  the  commissioneis  Avere  engaged  in  prepar- 
ing the  sentence,  having  then  determined  that  the 
king's  condemnation  should  extend  to  death.  A 
(juestiou  was  agitated  as  to  his  deprivation  and 
deposition  previously  to  his  execution,  but  it  was 
])ostponed;  and  the  sentence,  with  a  blank  for  the 
manner  of  death,  was  drawn  up  by  Ireton,  Har- 
I'ison,  Harry  INIartiu,  Say,  Lisle,  and  Love,  and 
ordered  to  be  engrossed. 

On  the  morrow,  the  27th  of  January,  and  the 
seventh  day  of  this  unlawful  but  memorable 
trial,  the  high  court  of  justice  sat  for  the  last 
time  in  Westminster  Hall;  and  the  Lord-presi- 
dent Bradshaw,  who  had  hitherto  worn  plain 
black,  was  robed  in  scarlet,  and  most  of  the  com- 
missioners were  "  in  their  best  habit."  After  the 
calling  of  the  court,  the  king  came  in,  as  was  his 
Avont,  with  his  hat  on;  and  as  he  passed  up  the 
liall  a  loud  cry  was  heard  of  "Justice!— justice! 
Execution! — execution!"  "This,"  says  White- 
lock,  "was  made  by  some  soldiers,  and  others  of 
the  rabble."  One  of  the  soldiers  upon  guard, 
moved  by  a  better  feeling,  said,  "  God  bless  you, 
sir!"  Charles  thanked  him;  but  his  officer  struck 
the  poor  man  with  his  cane.  "  Methinks,"  said 
Charles,  "the  punishment  exceeds  the  offence." 
Bradshaw's  scai-let  robe,  and  the  solemn  aspect  of 
the  whole  court,  convinced  the  king  that  this 
would  be  his  last  ajijDearanee  on  that  stage.  The 
natural  love  of  life  seems  to  have  shaken  his 
firmness  and  constancy,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  at 
the  bar  he  earnestly  desired  to  be  lieard.  Brad- 
shaw told  him  that  he  should  be  heard  in  his 
turn,  but  that  he  must  hear  the  court  first. 
Charles  returned  still  more  eagerly  to  his  pi'ayer 
for  a  first  hearing,  urging  repeatedly  that  hasty 
judgment  was  not  so  soon  recalled.  Bradshaw 
repeated  that  he  should  be  heard  before  judg- 
ment was  given;  and  then  remarked  how  he  had 
refused  to  make  answer  to  the  charge  brought 
jigainst  him  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. Here  a  female  voice  cried  aloud,  "No,  not 
half  the  people."  The  voice  was  supposed  to 
])roceed  from  Lady  Fairfax,  the  Presbyterian 
wife  of  the  lord-general,  who  still  kept  aloof, 
doing  nothing;  but  it  was  soon  silenced;  and  the 
president  continued  his  speech,  which  ended  in 
assuring  the  king  that,  if  he  had  anything  to  say 
ia  defence  of  himself  concerning  the  matter 
charged,  the  court  would  hear  him.  Charles 
then  said,  "I  must  tell  you,  that  this  many  a  day 
all  things  have  been  taken  away  from  me,  but 
that  I  call  more  dear  to  me  than  my  life,  which 
is  my  conscience  and  honour;  and  if  I  had  a  re- 
spect to  my  life  more  than  to  the  peace  of  the 


kingdom  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  certainly 
I  should  have  made  a  particular  defence;  for  by 
that,  at  leastwise,  I  might  have  delayed  an  ugly 
sentence,  which  I  perceive  will  pass  upon  me. 
....  I  conceive  that  a  hasty  sentence,  once 
l^assed,  may  sooner  be  repented  of  than  recalled; 
and  truly  the  desire  I  have  for  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  more 
than  my  own  particular  ends,  makes  me  now  at 
least  desire,  before  sentence  be  given,  that  I  may 
be  heard  in  the  Painted  Chamber  before  the  lords 
and  com'inons}  I  am  sure  what  I  have  to  say  is 
well  worth  the  hearing."  Bradshaw  told  him 
that  all  this  was  but  a  further  declining  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  sternly  refused  his 
jjrayer  for  a  hearing  in  the  Painted  Chamber, 
which  is  generally,  though  perhaps  very  incor- 
rectlj",  supposed  to  have  related  to  a  i3ro})osal  for 
abdicating  in  favour  of  his  eldest  son.  But  one 
of  the  commissioners  on  the  bench,  John  Downes, 
a  citizen  of  London,  after  saying  repeatedly  to 
those  who  sat  near  Km,  "Have  we  hearts  of 
stone  ?  Are  we  men  ?"  rose  and  said  in  a  tremb- 
ling voice,  "  My  lord,  I  am  not  satisfied  to  give 
my  consent  to  this  sentence.  I  have  reasons  to 
offer  against  it.  I  desire  the  court  may  adjourn 
to  hear  me."  And  the  court  adjourned  in  some 
disorder.  After  half  an  hour's  absence  they  all 
returned  to  their  jdaces,  and  that,  too,  with  a 
unanimous  resolution  to  send  the  king  to  the 
block.  Bradshaw  cried  out,  "  Serjeant-at-arms, 
send  for  your  prisoner;"  and  Charles,  who  had 
passed  the  time  in  solemn  conference  with  Bishop 
Juxon,  returned  to  his  seat  at  the  bar.  "  Sir," 
said  Bradshaw,  addressing  him,  "you  were 
pleased  to  make  a  motion  for  the  propounding 
of  somewhat  to  the  lords  and  commons  for  the 
peace  of  this  kingdom.  Sir,  you  did  in  effect 
receive  an  answer  before  the  court  adjourned. 
Sir,  the  return  I  have  to  you  from  the  court  is 
this:  that  they  have  been  too  much  delayed  by  you 
already."  After  some  more  discourse  to  the  same 
effect,  Bradshaw  was  silent;  and  then  the  king, 
saying  that  he  did  not  deny  the  power  they  had, 
that  he  knew  they  had  quite  power  enough,  again 
implored  to  be  lieard  by  the  lords  and  commons  in 
the  Painted  Chamber.  Bi'adshaw  again  refused 
in  the  name  of  the  whole  court,  and  proceeded 
to  deliver  a  long  and  bitter  speech  in  justification 
of  their  sentence.  He  told  the  fallen  king  that 
the  law  was  his  su]:ierior,  and  that  he  ought  to 
have  ruled  according  to  the  law;  that,  as  the  law 
was  his  superior,  so  there  was  something  that 
was  superior  to  the  law,  and  that  was  the  people 
of  England,  the  parent  or  author  of  the  law. 


'  The  Pniuted  Chamber  was  au  ajiartineiit  in  the  old  royal 
nalace  at  Westmiustei',  used  as  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  lords 
and  commons  when  they  held  a  conference.  See  au  engraving 
and  moi'e  particular  jjotice  of  it,  vol.  ii.  p.  588. 
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"Sir,"  lie  continued,  "that  which  Are  are  now 
upon,  hy  the  command  of  the  highest  court,  is  to 
try  and  judge  you  for  your  great  oflFences.  The 
charge  hath  called  you  tyrant,  traitoi',  murderer. 
(Here  the  king  uttered  a  startling  'Hali!')  Sir, 
it  had  been  well  if  any  of  these  terms  might 
justly  have  been  spared."  Bradshaw  concluded 
his  long  speech  by  protesting  that  in  these  pro- 
ceedings all  of  them  had  God  before  their  eyes, 
and  by  recommending  the  repentance  of  King 
David  as  an  example  proper  for  the  king  to  imi- 
tate. Charles  then  said  hui'riedly,  "I  would 
desire  only  one  word  before  you  give  sentence 
— oidy  one  woi*d."  Bradshaw  told  him  that 
his  time  was  now  past.  Again  the  king  pressed 
that  they  would  hear  him  a  word— at  most  a  very 
few  words.  Diadshaw  again  told  him  that  he  had 
not  owned  their  jurisdiction  as  a  court;  that  he 
looked  upon  them  as  a  sort  of  people  met  together; 
that  they  all  knew  ichat  language  they  received 
from  his  party.  The  king  said  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  that,  and  once  more  begged  to  be 
heard;  and  Bradshaw  once  more  told  him  that 
they  had  given  him  too  much  liberty  already,  and 
that  he  ought  to  repent  of  his  wickedness,  and 
submit  to  his  sentence;  and  then,  raising  his  so- 
norous voice,  lie  said,  "  What  sentence  the  law 
affirms  to  a  traitor,  a  tyrant,  a  murderer,  and  a 
public  enemy  to  the  country,  that  sentence  you 
are  now  to  hear.  Make  silence!  Clerk,  read  the 
sentence!"  Then  the  clerk  read  the  sentence, 
which  was — "  For  all  which 
treasons  and  crimes  this 
court  doth  adjudge  that  he, 
the  said  Charles  Stuart,  as 
tyrant,  traitor,  murderer, 
and  public  enemy  to  the 
good  people  of  this  nation, 
shall  be  put  to  death  by 
severing  his  head  from  his 
body."  Charles  raised  his 
eyes  to  heaven,  and  said, 
"Will  you  hear  me  a  word, 
sir/"  "  Sir,"  replied  Brad- 
shaw, "  you  are  not  to 
be  heard  after  sentence." 
Charles,  greatly  agitated, 
said  inquiringly,  "No,  sir?" 
"No,  sir,  by  your  favour," 
rejoined  the  inflexible  pre-  ihm    t  i. 

sident.   "Guards, withdraw 

your  prisoner."  Still  struggling  to  be  heard, 
Charles  saitl,  confusedly,  "I  may  speak  after  the 
sentence  by  your  favoiu",  sir?     I  may  speak  after 

sentence,  ew/'.     By  your  favour" .     "Hold!" 

cried  Bradshaw.    "  The  sentence,  sir,"  stannnered 

Charles;  "I  say,  sir,  I  do" .     Again  Brad- 

.■*ha\v  stii]>])ed  him  with  his  determined  "IToldl" 
And  then  the  king,  muttering,  "I  am  not  suffex-ed 


to  speak;  expect  what  justice  other  people  will 
have,"  gave  up  his  hopeless  efforts,  and  turned 
away  with  his  guard;  and  as  he  went  thi'ough 
the  hall  there  was  another  cry  for  justice  and 
execution. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  he  received 
his  sentence,  Charles  entreated  the  commissioners, 
through  the  medium,  it  appears,  of  Hugh  Peters, 
the  republican  preacher,  to  allow  him  the  com- 
pany of  Bishop  Juxon;  and  this  Avas  readily 
granted,  as  was  also  the  society  of  the  only  chil- 
dren he  had  in  England— the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
then  in  her  thirteenth,  and  the  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter, in  his  ninth  year.  On  Monday,  the  29th  of 
January,  the  house  sat  early.  They  ])assed  au 
act  for  altering  the  style  and  form  of  all  writs, 
grants,  patents,  &c.,  which  henceforth,  instead  of 
bearing  the  style  and  title  and  head  of  the  king, 
were  to  bear  '■'■Castodes  libertatis  Anglioe  auctor- 
itale  parliamenti"  &c.  The  date  was  to  be  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  and  no  other.  The  high  court 
of  justice  sat,  and  appointed  the  time  and  place 
of  execution.  The  king's  children  came  from  Sioii 
House  to  take  their  last  farewell  of  their  father. 
He  took  the  princess  up  in  his  arms  and  kissed 
her,  and  gave  her  two  seals  with  diamonds,  and 
prayed  for  the  blessing  of  God  upon  lier,  and 
the  rest  of  his  children— and  there  was  a  great 
weeping.'  Charles  had  ever  been  an  indulgent 
and  tender  ]jarent.  The  last  night  of  all  was 
sjtent  by  the  king  in  the  })alace  of  St.  James's, 


:.  ijA.\v,'i  ETisG  House,  Whitehalu — After  Holl.ir. 

where  he  slept  soundly  for  more  than  iowv  houi-s. 
Awaking  about  two  hours  before  the  dismal  day- 
break of  the  3()th  of  January,  he  dressed  himself 
with  uiuisual  care,  and  jnit  on  an  extra  shirt  be- 
cause the  season  Avas  .so  sharp.  He  sjiid,  "Death 
is  not  terrible  to  me;  and,  bless  my  God,  I  am 
prepared."      ITe  then  called  in  Bishop  Juxon, 

1  WhiUlock. 
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who  remained  with  him  an  hour  in  piivate  prayer. 
About  teu  o'clock,  Colonel  Hacker,  who  was  com- 
missioned to  conduct  him  to  the  scaffold,  tapj^ed 
softly  at  the  chamber-door,  to  say  they  were 
ready.  They  went  together  from  St  James's 
through  the  j^^vk  towards  Whitehall,  in  the  front 
of  which  the  scaffold  had  been  erected.  Charles 
walked  erect  and  very  fast,  having  on  the  right 
hand  Bishop  Juxon,  and  on  the  left  Colonel 
Tomlinson,  and  being  followed  by  a  guard  of  hal- 
berdiers, and  by  some  of  his  own  gentlemen  and 
servants,  who  walked  bareheaded.  There  was 
no  shouting,  no  gesticulating,  no  turmoil  of  any 
kind:  the  troops,  men  and  officers,  the  spectators 
of  all  ranks,  were  silent  as  the  grave,  save  now 
and  then  when  a  prayer  or  a  blessing  escaped 
from  some  of  them.  At  the  end  of  the  park 
Charles  entered  Whitehall,  and,  jjassing  through 
the  long  gallery,  went  into  his  own  old  cabinet 
chamber.  There  he  was  delayed,  for  the  scaffold 
was  not  quite  ready:  he  passed  the  time  in  prayer 
with  the  bishop.  At  last  all  Avas  in  readiness; 
and  he  was  led  out  to  the  scaffold,  which  was 
hung  round  with  black.  Vast  multitudes  of  peo- 
ple had  come  to  be  spectators:  they  were  all 
silent,  respectful,  or  awe-stricken;  and  so  were 
the  soldiers.  Perceiving  that  the  people  could 
not  approach  near  enough  to  hear  him,  he  ad- 
dressed a  speech  to  the  gentlemen  upon  the  scaf- 
fold.    He  called  God  to  witness  that  it  was  not 


he  but  the  ])arliament  who  had  begun  the  war; 
he  deplored  having  assented  to  the  death  of  Straf- 
foi'd,  saying  that  he  was  now  punished  by  an 
unjust  sentence  upon  himself;  he  declared  that 
he  pai'doned  his  enemies,  and  died  a  Christian 
according  to  the  profession  of  the  Church  of 
England,  as  he  found  it  left  by  his  father.  Turn- 
ing to  Bishop  Juxon  he  said,  "  I  have  a  good 
cause  and  a  gracious  God  on  my  side."  He  took 
off  his  cloak,  gave  his  George^  to  Juxon,  with  the 
single  word,  "Remember!"  then  laid  his  head 
across  the  block,  and  stretched  out  his  hands  as 
a  signal.  The  masked  executioner  let  fall  the  axe, 
which  severed  the  neck  at  one  blow;  and  another 
man  wearing  a  mask  took  up  the  head  and 
shouted,  "This  is  the  head  of  a  traitor!"  The 
bloody  deed  was  accompanied  by  a  "  dismal,  uni- 
versal groan." - 


1  The  George,  ov  badge  of  the  order  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Garter,  worn  by  Charles  I.  at  his  execution,  and  given  by  him 
to  Bisliop  Juxon,  is  thus  described  by  Ashmole : — "  The  George 
which  his  late  majesty  wore  at  the  time  of  his  martyrdom, 
was  curiously  set  in  an  onyx,  set  about  with  tweuty-one  large 
table  diamonds  in  the  fashion  of  a  garter ;  on  the  back  side  of 
the  George  was  tlie  picture  of  liis  queen,  rarely  well  limned,  set 
in  a  case  of  gold,  the  lid  neatly  enamelled  with  goldsmith's  work, 
and  surrounded  with  another  garter,  adorned  with  a  like  num- 
ber of  equal  sized  diamonds  as  was  tlie  fore  side."  In  the  engrav- 
ing, a  represents  the  upper  side  of  the  George,  6  the  under  side, 
and  c  the  upper  side  raised,  displaying  a  portrait  of  Henrietta 
Maria. 

2  Whilelocl-;  Ikrhert;    Warwick;  Xfalson. 
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The  George  worn  by  Charles  I.  on  the  day  he  was  beheaded. 
From  Hollar's  etching. 
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CHAPTER  X VII.— CIVIL  AND  MILITARY   HISTORY— a.d.  1649-1660. 

TIIK   COMMONWEALTH. — A.D.  1649— 1C60. 

Proceedings  of  the  Independents  against  the  royalists  after  the  king's  execution — The  "  Executive  Council  of  State" 
appointed — Attacks  on  the  new  government — Prince  Charles  proclaimed  king  in  Scotland  and  Ireland — Crom- 
well makes  a  hostile  landing  in  Ireland — His  victories  there — He  returns  to  London — Montrose  lands  in 
Scotland — He  is  defeated,  captured,  and  executed — Arrival  of  Charles  II.  in  Scotland — Cromwell  defeats  the 
Scots  at  Dunbar — Charles  IT.  marches  into  England — He  is  defeated  by  Cromwell  at  Worcester — He  escapes 
to  France — England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  incorporated  into  a  Commonwealth — War  with  Holland — Naval 
victories  of  Blake — The  Rump  parliament  becomes  unpopular— Mutual  jealousies  between  it  and  the  army — 
Cromwell  suggests  the  necessity  of  a  royal  rule — He  purposes  to  dissolve  the  parliament — His  summary  ejec- 
tion of  the  members — Barbone's  parliament — Its  proceedings — Its  speedy  dissolution— Cromwell  appointed 
lord-protector  of  the  Commonwealth — Formation  of  his  new  government— Signal  naval  victory  over  the  Dutch 
in  the  Downs — Cromwell's  strict  and  impartial  justice — He  summons  a  new  parliament — His  address  to  the 
members — They  become  obstinate — Cromwell  dissolves  parliament — Plots  of  Levellers  and  royalists — Naval 
successes— A  third  parliament  called — Proposal  to  make  Cromwell  king— Discontent  and  danger  produced  by 
it — Cromwell  rejects  the  proposal — Honours  bestowed  on  him  by  the  parliament — His  court,  and  mode  of 
life — Death  of  Admiral  Blake — Meeting  of  parliament — Members  for  its  upper  house — Impracticability  of 
establishing  an  upper  house — Cromwell  dissolves  the  parliament — Plots  against  his  life— His  last  illness- — 
His  death — His  son  Richard  proclaimed  protector — Richard's  difficulties — Hostility  of  parliament  towards  him 
— He  abdicates — Monk's  plots  for  the  restoration  of  royalty  — His  caution  and  duplicity — His  professions  of 
devotedness  to  the  Commonwealth — His  march  into  England — His  proceedings  and  intrigues  in  London — His 
preparations  for  the  recall  of  Charles  II. — The  new  king  proclaimed,  and  the  Commonwealth  terminated. 


N  the  day  of  the  king's  execution, 
the  Independents  prohibited,  under 
pain  of  high  treason,  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  or  any- 
other,   to  be  king  or  chief  niagis- 

trate.     On  the  same  mournful  day 

Duke  Hamilton  escaped  with  the  Lord  Lough- 
borough out  of  Windsor  Castle.     The  house  or 


Rump  immodiattly  debated  how  to  bring  some 
of  the  chief  royalists  to  a  speedy  trial,  and  or- 
dered that  the  vacillating  and  unprincipled  Earl 
of  Holland  should  be  removed  to  London.  Duke 
Hamilton  was  retaken  the  day  after  his  flight. 
On  the  1st  of  February  it  was  voted  that  Ham- 
ilton and  Holland,  with  Goring,  Lord  Capel,  and 
Colonel  Owen,  should  be  "  the  next  persons  to 


The  Great  Seal  of  the  Commonwealth.' — From  a  fine  cast  in  the  British  Museum. 


be  proceeded  against  for  justice."  Capel  escaped 
out  of  the  Tower,  but  was  apprehended  two  days 
after. 

On  the  5th  of  February  the  commons  debated 
till  six  o'clock  at  night  whether  the  House  of 


Lords  should  be  continued  a  conrt  of  judicature 
or  a  court  consultatory  only.  On  the  6th  the 
debate  was  renewed  ;  and  it  ended  that  night  in 

'  This  seal  is  5J  inches  in  diameter ;  the  obverse  gives  an  in- 
teresting representation  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  period. 
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the  vote,  "that  the  House  of  Peers  in  parliament 
is  useless  and  dangerous,  and  ought  to  be  abo- 
lished." Other  votes  were  rapidly  passed  for 
demolishing  tlie  statues  of  kings,  and  for  con- 
verting England  into  a  republic. 

For  some  time  past  the  real  executive  liad  re- 
sided in  the  committee  of  government  at  Derby 
House  ;  and  this,  with  some  very  immaterial 
changes,  was  now  converted  into  the  "  Executive 
Council  of  State."  The  president  of  this  council 
was  Bradshaw,  the  king's  judge;  and  its  secre- 
tary for  foreign  correspondence  was  Bradshaw's 
friend  and  relative,  the  immoi-tal  Milton,  who  em- 
ployed his  learning  and  genius  in  defending  the 
judgment  and  execution  of  Charles.  Although 
they   had   pronounced   the   doom  of   the    upper 

house,the  Independents  

admitted  live  earls  and 
three  lords  into  this 
council,  which  also  in- 
chuled  Cromwell,  Fair- 
fax, Ski|)pon,  Sir  Harry 
Vane,  General  Ludlow, 
St.  John,  Harry  Martin, 
Whitelock,  and  four 
other  commoners. 

The  army  remained 
under  tlie  command  of 
the  men  who  liad  crea- 
ted it,  and  made  it  the 
best  army  then  in  the 
world ;  and  Fairfax, 
he  had  abstaiu- 
committing 
himself  upon  the  king's 
trial,  continued  to  be 
commander  -  in  -  chief. 
But  in  the  navy  an  im- 
portant change  was 
made  immediately;  tlie 
Earl  of  Warwick  was 
removed,  and  Blake  was 

appointed,  with  Dean  and  Pophani,  to  command 
tlie  fleet. 

The  trial  of  Duke  Hamilton,  the  Lord  Capel, 
Goring,  and  Sir  John  Owen,  was  probably  has- 
tened by  the  hostile  demonstrations  made  in  Scot- 
land. Goring  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  was  dis- 
missed for  the  present,  "  behaving  himself  with 
great  respect  to  the  court."  On  the  (itli  of  March, 
that  court  pronounced  judgment  against  the  rest. 
Owen  was  respited  and  ultimately  spared.  Duke 
Hamilton,  the  Lords  Holland  and  Caj)el,  were 
beheaded  in  Palace-yard  on  the  !»th  of  Marcli. 

The  first  attack  that  was  made  upon  the  new 
government  proceeded  from  a  jiart  of  that  army 
which  l).id  raised  them  to  their  pre-eminence. 
"  Free-born  John,"  who  thought  that  the  revo- 
lution had  not  gone  half  far  enough,  put  forth 


tliougli 
ed     from 


Oi.rvER  Cromwell. — After  Sir  P.  T,ely 


a  vehement  pamphlet,  entitled  England's  New 
Change.  Mutinies  broke  out  at  Salisbury  and 
Banbury ;  but  they  were  presently  crushed  by 
Fail-fax  and  Cromwell :  Lilburne  was  .shut  uj) 
in  the  Tower,  and  some  few  leaders  of  a  set  of 
madmen,  who  were  sighing  after  something  very 
like  the  republic  of  tlie  illustrious  Trinculo,  were 
committed  to  meaner  prisons.  But  the  Rump 
took  some  of  the  worst  pages  out  of  the  book  of 
desjiotism,  entirely  losing  sight,  in  several  cases, 
of  the  principles  of  liberty  they  professed.  They 
made  it  treason  to  deny  the  supremacy  of  par- 
liament; words  spoken  were  made  capital;  and 
simple  sedition  was  converted  into  high  treason. 
The  press  was  put  into  its  shackles,  and  extreme 
penalties  were  declared  against  such  as  printed 
or  published  anything 
against  the  new  Com- 
monwealth, the  council 
of  state,  &c. 

In  the  meantime  the 
late  king's  eldest  son 
had  been  proclaimed, 
as  Charles  II.,  both  in 
Scotland  and  in  Ire- 
land. On  the  15th  of 
August,  Cromwell,  with 
his  son-in-law  Ireton, 
landed  near  Dublin,  to 
suppress  the  formida- 
ble insurrection,  and,  if 
possible,  to  give  peace 
to  a  country  which  liad 
never  been  quiet.  His 
army  did  not  exceed 
0000  foot  and  3000 
horse ;  but  it  was  an 
army  of  Ironsides. 
AVhen  these  men  land- 
ed hardly  anything  was 
left  to  the  Protestants 
except  Dublin  and 
Deny;  but  now  town  after  town  was  re-cap- 
tured with  the  utmost  rapidity.  Drogheda  was 
stormed  on  the  11th  of  September,  Cromwell 
himself  figliting  in  the  breach.  Wexford  was 
taken  in  the  same  manner;  Cork,  Kinsale,  and 
numerous  other  places,  opened  their  gates.  Be- 
fore the  month  of  May  of  the  following  year  the 
Irish  Papists  :ind  royalists  were  completely  sub- 
dued by  Cromwell  and  his  brave  and  able  son-in- 
law.  Leaving  Ireton  to  organize  the  country, 
Cromwell  took  his  departure  for  London,  where 
his  presence  was  eagerly  looked  for.  He  was 
received  with  respect  by  the  people  and  with  en- 
thusiasm by  the  army.  He  was  conducted  to 
the  house  called  the  Cock-pit,  near  St.  .James's, 
whicli  had  been  appointed  and  prepared  for  him. 
Here  he  was  visited  by  the  lord-mayor  of  Lou- 
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don  and  by  many  other  persons  of  quality,  who 
all  expressed  their  own  and  the  nation's  gi'eat 
obligations  to  him.  The  speaker  in  an  elegant 
speech  gave  him  the  thanks  of  the  house. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  (1650)  Montrose,  the 
precursor  of  Prince  Charles  or  King  Charles  II., 
crossed  from  the  Continent  over  to  the  Orkneys 
with  a  few  hundred  foreign  soldiers.  In  a  short 
time  he  disembarked  on  the  shores  of  Caithness, 
with  the  design  of  peneti-atiug  into  the  High- 
lands, and  calling  his  former  followers  to  his 
standard.  But  Montrose  was  a  royalist  such  as 
the  Presbyterian  royalists  could  not  tolerate;  the 
committee  of  estates  were  well  prepared,  and 
Strachan,  their  general,  surprised  and  thoroughly 
defeated  the  Marquis  just  as  he  had  advanced 
beyond  the  pass  of  InvercaiTon.  Montrose  fled 
from  this  his  last  fight,  leaving  his  cloak  and 
star,  his  sword,  and  the  garter  with  which  he 
had  been  lately  invested,  behind  him.  An  old 
friend  with  whom  he  sought  refuge  basely  be- 
trayed him  to  the  Coveuanter.s,  who  bound  him 
with  ropes,  cairied  him  to  Edinburgh,  and  there, 
in  virtue  of  a  former  attainder,  hanged  him  on  a 
gallows  thirty  feet  high.  Such  was  the  wretched 
end  of  Montrose,  in  the  38t]i  year  <:)f  his  age,  in 
the  middle  of  the  month  of  May. 

Charles  II.  landed  in  the  Frith  of  Cromarty 
about  a  month  after  INToritrose  was  hanged,  being 
constrained  to  swallow  the  Covenant  as  best  he 
could  ere  he  was  allowed  to  set  foot  on  shore, 
and  was  joined  by  the  Presbyterian  Covenanting 
army.  But  he  was  allowed  small  time  to  recruit 
that  army  or  to  do  anything  else.  By  the  29th 
of  June  Cromwell  had  left  London  and  was  on 
his  march  to  the  Bordei-s,  having,  three  days  be- 
fore, been  appointed  commamler-in-chief  of  all 
the  forces  of  the  Commonwealth.  On  the  22d 
of  July,  having  concentrated  his  troop.s  on  the 
Borders,  he  crossed  them  and  marched  into  Scot- 
land. The  whole  country  between  Berwick  and 
Edinburgh  had  been  swept  as  with  a  broom;  no- 
thing was  left  that  could  yield  any  comfort  or 
succour  to  the  invadei-s.  He  advanced  to  Dun- 
bar, where  lie  received  jirovisions  from  English 
ships.  He  then  proceeded  to  Haddington,  and 
from  Haddington  to  Edinburgh.      He  saw  no 


'  Tlio  iwlitical  principles  i>f  the  Scotcli  Presbj-terians  at  this 
time  may  be  le.irneU  from  Dr.  Dmiglas's  sermon  at  the  corona- 
tion of  Charles  II.,  at  Scone,  on  the  1st  of  .January,  liir>\: — "It 
is  clear  from  this  Covenant  that  a  king  hath  not  .absolute  power 
to  do  what  he  plejvseth  ;  he  is  tied  to  the  amditions  by  virtue 
of  a  covenant.  It  is  clear  from  this  Covenant  that  a  people  are 
XmuuX  to  oliey  a  king  in  the  I.onl ;  that  the  king's  \w\\e.r  is  not 
absohite,  Jia  flattering  courtiers  apprehend ;  it  is  subject  to  a 
threefold  limitation  :— 1.  In  respect  of  subordination.  Tliere  is 
a  power  above  him,  even  God's  power,  whom  he  is  bound  to 
obey,  anil  to  whom  lie  must  give  an  account  of  his  administra- 
tion. Kings  not  only  have  tlieiv  crowns  from  God,  but  must 
reign  according  to  his  will.  He  is  called  the  minhter  of  Gml,  he 
is  God's  servant.  2.  In  regard  of  laws  ;  a  king  is  sworn  at  his 
coronation  to  rule  according  to  the  standing  ix-ceivctl  laws  of 


troops  on  his  way,  and  none  would  come  out  from 
Edinburgh  to  meet  him.  Want  of  provisions,  and 
a  sickness  which  had  broken  out  in  his  army, 
compelled  him  to  retreat  for  Dunbar.  The  Scots 
then  sallied  from  their  capital,  and  some  of  them 
did  not  a  little  mischief  to  Cromwell's  rear.  He, 
however,  reached  Dunbar,  and  having  shipped 
his  heavy  baggage  and  his  sick  men,  he  designed 
to  return  into  England.  But  David  Leslie  and 
the  army  of  the  kii-k  had  gotten  between  Dun- 
bar and  Berwick,  and  possessed  themselves  of 
all  the  hills  and  passes.  He  had  only  12,000 
men,  while  Leslie  had  27,000.  It  was  Sunday, 
the  31st  of  August,  when  Cromwell  drew  up  on 
the  fields  and  braes  ne;u'  Dunbar,  to  gaze  at  the 
still  increasing  numbers  and  the  formidable  po- 
sitions of  Leslie's  host.  Nothing  was  done  that 
day,  but,  on  the  Monday  morning,  the  Scots, 
urged  on  it  is  said  by  theii"  impatient  preachers, 
who  proved  by  Scripture  that  their  victory  was 
certain,  drew  down  pait  of  their  anny  and  their 
train  of  ai-tillery  towards  the  foot  of  the  hills; 
and  then  Cromwell,  who  had  ever  as  much  Scrip- 
ture at  command  as  any  Presbyterian  preacher 
of  them  all,  exclaimed  joyou.sly,  "'The  Lord  hath 
delivered  them  into  our  liand-s."  At  an  opjioi- 
tuiie  moment  a  thick  mist  was  dispei-sed  by  the 
rising  sun.  Cromwell  shouted  to  his  Ironsides, 
"  Now  let  God  arise,  and  his  enemies  shall  be 
scattered!"  And  before  the  sun  wius  much  higher 
the  army  of  the  kirk  was  scattered,  with  the  tre- 
mendous loss  of  4000  slain  and  10,000  prisouei's. 
The  conqueror  ordered  the  107th  Psalm  to  be 
sung  on  the  field,  and  then  marched  again  to 
Edinburgh,  which  threw  wide  its  gates  at  his 
ajjproach.  Glasgow  followed  the  example;  ami 
the  whole  of  the  south  of  Scotland  quietly  sub- 
mitted. The  young  king  fled  towards  the  High- 
lands, with  the  intention  of  (putting  Scotland,  or 
at  least  the  Covenantei-s,  for  ever;  but  the  chiefs 
of  that  party  made  him  .stay,  and  jnopared  Id 
crown  him  at  Scone.' 

But  while  Cromwell  was  besieg- 
ing Edinburgh  Castle,  disputing 
u])on  ])oints  of  theology  with  the  Presbyterian 
preachei-s,  and  suflfering  from  a  fit  of  the  J\gue, 
Charles  collected  another  army,  and  took  ui>  a 

the  kingdom .S.   In  regard  of  government ;   the  total 

government  is  not  ui>on  the  king.  He  hath  coiinsellors,  a  iwr- 
liament,  or  estates  in  the  land,  who  share  in  the  burthen  fif 
government.  Xo  king  should  have  the  sole  government ;  it  was 
never  the  mind  of  those  who  receive*!  a  king  to  rule  them,  to 
lay  all  government  \\\k>\\  him  to  do  what  he  pleaseth  without 
control."  On  the  delicate  point  of  a  king  abusing  his  jKiwer,  he* 
says  : — "  A  king  abusing  his  ]iower,  to  the  overthrow  of  religion, 
laws,  and  liberties,  which  are  the  very  finidamentals  of  this 
contract  and  oivenant,  may  be  controulle<l  and  ojuxisoii ;  and 
if  he  set  himself  to  overthrow  all  by  arms,  then  they  who  have 
power  as  the  estat<>s  of  the  land,  may  and  ought  t*>  resist  by  arms, 
because  he  doth,  by  that  opjiosition,  break  the  very  bonds,  and 
overthrow  all  the  essentials  of  this  contract  and  coven.int."  TIo 
then  inculcates  the  duties  of  the  subject  with  equal  faithful  neSH. 
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strong  position  near  Stirling.  In  vain  Lambert 
attempted  to  bring  him  to  action;  the  Scots  re- 
membered the  lesson  that  had  been  taught  them 
at  DuTibar.  Cromwell  then  crossed  the  Forth, 
and  sat  down  before  Perth,  "thereby  to  stop  the 
Highlanders  from  sending  any  supplies  to  the 
king."  Hopeless  of  maintaining  their  ground  in 
Scotland,  Charles  and  his  counsellors  imagined 
that  by  a  march  into  England  they  would  greatly 
recruit  their  army  among  the  royalists  of  the 
English  border,  and  renew  the  war  under  more 
favourable  circumstances  than  ever.  But  the  re- 
solution, as  events  showed,  was  adopted  too  late. 
With  the  Scottish  ai-my,  amounting  to  about  9000 
foot  and  4000  horse,  Charles  commenced  his  des- 
perate undertaking,  and  by  rapid  marches  passed 
through  Lanarkshire  and  Dumfriesshire,  and 
crossed  into  England.  In  the  meantime,  Crom- 
well, on  finding  that  his  enemies  had  given  him 
the  slip,  proceeded  to  act  with  his  wonted  deci- 
sion and  promptitude.  He  wrote  to  the  parlia- 
ment announcing  the  coming  invasion,  but  bid- 
ding them  be  of  good  comfort,  as  he  would  be 
quickly  on  its  track.  He  detached  Lambert  with 
800  horse  to  follow  in  the  rear  of  the  Scots,  and 
ordered  General  Harrison  and  Colonel  Rich  with 
3000  horse  to  hover  upon  and  harass  them  in 
flank.  Then,  leaving  Monk  with  a  strong  force 
to  complete  the  reduction  of  Scotland,  he  followed 
the  flying  enemy,  whom  he  overtook  when  they 
had    effected   a  lodgment  in  the  town  of  AA'^or- 


WoRCESTER. — From  a  view  by  W.  Westall 

cester.  Few  or  none  of  the  English  had  joined 
them;  they  were  divided  by  dissensions  among 
themselves;  and  in  this  evil  plight,  they  were  to 
encounter  a  greatly  superior  army,  flushed  with 
success,  and  led  by  the  victorious  Cromwell,  who 
was  now  joined  by  the  forces  he  had  detached  in 


pui'suit.  On  the  3d  of  September,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  fight  of  Dunbar,  Cromwell  obtained 
the  victory  at  Worcester,  which  he  was  wont  to 
term  his  "crowning  mercy."  The  fight  itself, 
although  at  such  disadvantages,  and  all  but  de- 
cided from  the  commencement,  was  maintained  by 
the  Scots  with  their  wonted  hardihooil.  Having 
failed,  in  several  desj)erate  sallies,  to  secure  the 
principal  approaches  to  Worcester,  they  marched 
out  by  the  Sudbury  gate,  and  fell  upon  the  Eng- 
lish, who  were  drawn  up  at  Percywood,  within 
a  mile  of  Worcester,  where  they  were  preparing 
to  storm  the  town.  The  battle  lasted  more  than 
thi'ee  hours :  but  the  Scots  were  outnumbered  at 
every  point,  and  driven  back  upon  the  town, 
where  they  still  continued  the  conflict  from  street 
to  street,  until  they  were  cut  down  or  dispersed. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  the  engagement,  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton  and  Sir  John  Douglas  were  mor- 
tally wounded.  Nearly  3000  of  the  Scots  were 
killed,  and  about  twice  that  number  taken  prison- 
ers. (Cromwell's  loss  was  small,  and  set  down  by 
himself  as  scarcely  200,  but  other  accounts  swelled 
it  up  to  nearly  1000,  which  is  perhaps  nigher  the 
truth,  considering  the  length  and  obstinacy  of 
the  resistance.  "Indeed,  this  hath  been  a  glo- 
rious mercy,"  thus  he  announced  it  to  the  par- 
liament, "  and  as  stiff  a  contest  for  four  or  five 

hours  as  I  have  ever  seen The  dimensions 

of  this  mei'cy  are  above  my  thoughts.  It  is,  for 
aught  I  know,  a  crowning  mei-cy."  He  might 
well  call  it  so,  as  it  utterly 
extinguished  the  ho])es  of  his 
enemies,  and  terminated  the 
war. 

As     for    the     conduct     of 
Charles  during  this  battle,  in 
which  his  last  ai-my  was  de- 
stroyed, the  accounts  are  so 
contradictory,  that  the  truth 
cannot  easily  be  ascertained. 
\»       According  to  some,  he  was  in 
bed   and   asleep   during   the 
greater   part  of   the  engage- 
ment; and  when  he  awoke, his 
only  thought   was  to   escape 
to  Scotland  with  the  cavalry, 
and  leave  the  foot  to  perish 
in  his  defence.     By  otlers,  he 
is  described  as  discharging  all 
the  duties  of  a  skilful  leader 
and  brave  soldier,  and  only 
retreating     when     resistance 
was  useless.     After  he  had  left  Worce.ster  about 
half  a  mile  behind  him,  he  threw  off  his  armour, 
and,  accompanied   by  about   sixty  followers,  all 
mounted  and  of  noble  rank,  he  rode  on  to  Kin- 
vearn  Heath,  near  Kidderminster,  when,  as  it 
was  now  dark,  they  were  eager  to  find  a  place  of 
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shelter  and  concealment.  This  tlie  Earl  of  Derby, 
one  of  the  fugitives,  assured  them  could  be  found 
at  Boscobel  House,'  between  Toug  Castle  and 
Brewood,  a  mansion  belonging  to  Papists,  and 
abounding  in  hiding-places  where  he  had  himself 


HosroBF.i.  Hoi'SK. — From  a  view  hy  J.  Walker. 

been  harboured  in  his  flight  from  Wigan  to  Wor-  i 
cester.  In  theii-  route,  tliey  ])assed  through  the  , 
town  of  Stourbridge,  conversing  in  French,  that 
they  might  be  mistaken  for  foreigners;  but  after 
a  ride  of  twenty-six  miles  north  from  Worces- 
ter, they  thought  it  more  prudent  to  halt  for  the 
night  at  a  house  called  Wliite- Ladies,  once  a 
convent  of  (Cistercian  nuns,  within  half  a  mile 
of  Boscobel.  Here,  Lord  Derby  sent  for  Wil- 
liam Penderill,  the  servant  in  charge  of  Boscobel 
House,  who  came,  accompanied  by  his  brother, 
Richard  Penderill,  and  to  their  tried  fidelity  a*! 
guides  the  king  was  committed,  wliile  tlie  com- 
pany endeavoured  to  ])rotect  his  flight  from  the 
])arliamentary  trot)pers,  who  were  soon  upon  his 
track,  in  wliicli  resistance  several  t>f  the  king's 
escort  were  slain,  antl  others  taken  ])risoners. 
In  the  meantime,  Charles,  ac.com])anied  by  Ix)rd 
Wilmot  and  the  IVnderills,  had  removed  himself 
from  imnietliate  danger. 

The  romantic  escaj>e  of  the  king,  his  wander- 
ings from  ])lace  to  ])lace,  the  disguises  he  jutsumed 
and  the  shifts  he  adopted,  with  the  thousand- 
and-one  chances  of  detection  and  apprehension 
which  he  daily  and  hourly  underwent,  form  al- 
together one  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  of 
English  history,  and  are  only  to  be  ])aralleled 
V)y  tlie  adventures  of  the  last  representative  <>f 
the  Stuiirt  dynasty,  Charles-Edward,  the  Young 
Chevalier.  His  first  ))laces  of  concealment  were 
in  the  woods  near  Boscobel,  and  afterwards  in 
the  mansion  itself,  until  lie  was  obliged  to  adopt 

'  So  caUiHl  from  boiieo  beUo,  or  "  fair  wood,"  because  it  stood 
ill  a  beautiful  grove,  by  which  it  was  almost  coiicealetl. 


a  wider  circuit.  On  one  occasion,  the  night  was 
so  dark  that  he  could  not  see  his  guide,  and  was 
obliged  to  direct  his  course  by  the  rustling  of 
the  calf-skin  breeches  which  the  jieasant  fortun- 
atelv  wore.  He  spent  a  whole  day  in  an  oak,  ac- 
commodated with  a  pillow  and  some 
scanty  fare,  while  the  rustics  hovered 
about  in  its  neighbourhood,  ready 
to  advertise  him  of  dangei-.  When 
victuals  failed,  he  was  obliged  to  be- 
'==^=  come  a  sheep-stealer,  and  help  himself 

to  collops  that  were  sujiplied  from  a 
neighbouring  flock.  But  although 
many  were  acquainted  with  his  ])laces 
of  concealment,  while  a  reward  of 
£1000  was  offered  for  his  apjirehensiou, 
no  one  could  be  found  to  betray  him. 
His  aim  was  to  escape  to  France;  but 
in  consequence  of  the  jiroclamations 
denouncing  all  who  aided  him,  no 
master  of  a  vessel  woidd  take  any  j)er- 
son  on  board  unless  he  certainly  knew 
beforehand  that  he  was  not  the  king. 
At  last,  after  eight  weeks  had  been 
spent  in  this  critical  life  of  dangers 
and  expedients,  he  was  enabled  to  embark  ai 
Brighthelmstone  in  Sussex,  at  the  end  of  October, 
and  reach  Dieppe  in  safety;  after  which,  he  was 
received  by  the  French  king  at  Paris  with  every 
expression  of  sympathy  ami  regard. 

Cromwell  was  met,  at  his  a|ij)roa(h  to  Lon- 
don, by  the  speaker,  by  the  whole  ]>arliament, 
by  the  lord-mayor  and  alilernien,  and  by  an  im- 
mense concoui-se  of  peojile.  The  royal  palace  of 
Ham])tou  Court  was  prepared  for  liis  reception; 
and  shortly  after,  an  estate  worth  £4(Ht()  a-year 
w;is  voted  to  him.  As  he  had  left  Iretou  to 
complete  the  settlement  of  Ireland,  .so  had  he  left 
General  Monk,  who  enjoyed  an  unusual  degree 
of  Ills  favour,  to  retluce  the  king's  ))arty  in  Scot- 
land; and  both  these  generals  weie  successful. 
Both  Scotland  ami  Irelaml  were  speedily  incor- 
porated, by  mutual  acts,  with  the  Engli.sh  Com- 
monwealth, and  all  signs  of  royalty  were  effaced 
in  those  comitries. 

Ever  since  the  unavenged  ma.ssacre  at  Amlw}'- 
ua,  the  English  sailors  and  jjcojile  had  borne 
great  ill-will  to  the  Dutch.  Moreover,  tlie  go- 
vernment of  the  United  Provinces  had  treated 
the  new  English  Commonwealth  with  marked 
di.srespect.  On  their  side  the  Commonwealth 
men  had  passed  the  memorable  Navigation  act, 
which  e.stalilished  as  national  law,  that  no  goods 
from  any  quarter  beyond  Europe  should  be  im- 
ported into  Englaiul  ex«e))t  by  vessels  belonging 
to  England  or  to  English  colonies;  and  that  no 
production  of  Euroj)e  should  be  im]torted  exce|>t 
by  English  ships,  or  shi|)S  belonging  to  the 
country  which  furnished  the  production.     Tliis 
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deadly  blow  was  aimed  at  the  carrying  trade  of 
the  Dutch,  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of 
their  commercial  prosperity.  There  were  many 
other  grounds  of  quarrel  between  the  two  com- 
monwealths, and  a  collision  was  inevitable.  Van 
Tromp,  the  best  of  the  Dutch  admirals,  sailed 
up  the  Channel  with  forty  sail.     Blake  was  in 


Admirai    Blake.—  Ki'om  a  print  by  T.  Preston. 

the  Downs  with  only  twenty  sail,  but  he  insisted 
that  the  Dutch  should  strike  their  top-masts  to 
his  flag,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  old  sove- 
reignty of  England  over  the  narrow  seas.  Van 
Tromp  refused,  and  kept  his  course.  When  he 
came  abreast  of  him  Blake  fired  a  gun  at  the 


'  "  At  sea  the  parliament  felt  its  strength,  and  had  made  it  felt; 
its  flag  floated  proudly  on  the  breeze— feared  by  its  enemies  and 
respected  by  its  rivals.  But  its  success  and  skill,  in  matters  of 
foreign  policy,  extended  only  thus  far :  though  in  its  maritime 
affairs  it  displayed  great  ability  and  energy,  in  its  diplomatic  re- 
lations and  undertakings  it  was  equally  deficient  in  sagacity  and 
good  sense,  in  moderation  and  firmness.  It  was  in  presence  of  two 
powers,  in  eager  rivaliy  with  each  other,  but  placed  in  very  differ- 
ent positions,  and  animated  by  very  diflierent  tendencies.  Spain, 
still  glorying  in  her  recent  greatness,  which  Europe  had  not  yet 
ceased  to  dread,  was  rapidly  declining  ;  the  empire  of  Germany 
belonged  to  her  no  longer ;  notwithstanding  protracted  and 
sanguinary  efforts,  she  had  lost  the  United  Provinces ;  her  do- 
minion in  Italy  was  limited;  a  conspiracy  had  in  one  day  robbed 
her  of  Portugal ;  afar  ofl',  and  in  the  New  World  only,  her  pos- 
sessions continued  immense ;  she  was,  to  use  the  pithy  expression 
of  Sully,  '  one  of  those  states  which  have  strong  arms  and  legs, 
but  a  weak  and  debilitated  heart.'  Amid  the  splendour  of  its 
court,  and  the  pomposity  of  its  language,  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment felt  itself  really  weak,  and  sought  to  conceal  its  weakness 
by  immobility.  Philip  IV.  and  Don  Luis  de  Haro,  both  of  them 
sensible  and  moderate  men — the  one  from  idleness,  the  other 
from  prudence — and  tired  of  conflicts  which  resulted  only  in 
defeat,  aspired  solely  to  the  security  of  peace,  and  devoted  their 
utmost  care  to  avoiding  all  qviestions  and  circumstances  which 
would  have  imposed  upon  them  efforts  of  nhich  they  felt  them- 
selves incapable.  Divided  and  enervated,  the  house  of  Austria 
retained  perhaps  less  ambition  than  power,  and,  except  in  cases 
of  absolute  necessity,  pompous  inertness  was  the  policy  of  the 
successors  of  Charles  V. 


Dutch  flag:  Van  Tromp  replied  by  pouring  a 
whole  broadside  into  Blake.  Then  the  action 
commenced  in  earnest.  It  lasted  from  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  till  nightfall,  when  the 
Dutch  sheered  off',  with  the  loss  of  two  ships. 
This  was  on  the  19th  of  May,  1652.  On  the  19th 
of  July  the  English  parliament  put  forth  an  open 
and  spirited  declaration  of  war.  The  English 
seamen  supported  the  honour  of  their  new  flag 
in  many  obstinate  and  sanguinary  engagements. 
Blake  was  a  second  Drake.  On  the  29th  of  No- 
vember, when  he  had  been  obliged  to  divide  his 
fleet,  and  when  he  had  only  thirty-seven  ships 
with  him.  Van  Tromp  faced  him  in  the  Downs 
with  eighty  men-of-war,  and  ten  fire-ships.  The 
battle  lasted  from  ten  in  the  morning  till  six  at 
night,  when  darkness  put  an  end  to  it.  Tlie 
Dutch  had  taken  a  frigate,  had  burned  another, 
and  had  sunk  three  more ;  but  one  of  their  flag- 
ships had  been  blown  up,  and  the  ships  of  Van 
Tromp  and  De  Ruyter  greatly  damaged.  Van 
Tromp  claimed  the  victory,  and  clapped  a  broom 
to  his  mast-head  to  intimate  that  he  meant  to 
sweep  the  English  navy  from  the  seas.' 

On  the  18th  of  February,  Blake 
again  brought  Van  Tromp  to  ac- 
tion in  the  Channel.  They  fought  nearly  the 
whole  of  that  day — they  renewed  the  fight  on  the 
morrow — they  fought  again  the  day  after  that. 
At  the  end  of  this  three  days'  fight  the  English 
admiral  had  taken  or  destroyed  eleven  ships  of 
war  and  thirty  merchantmen.  Upon  the  return 
of  the  humbled  Van  Tromp,  the  common  people 
in  the  Dutch  provinces  fell  all  into  uproar  and' 
tumult. 
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"  France,  and  the  house  of  Bourbon,  on  the  contrary,  were 
advancing  together  with  bold  and  rapid  progress ;  a  potent  spirit 
of  activity  and  ambition  animated  both  the  counsels  of  the  crown 
and  the  various  classes  of  citizens  ;  a  taste  for  great  designs  and 
striking  enterprises  everywhere  prevailed,  without  any  fear  of 
the  labours  and  responsibilities  which  they  entail.  Thus,  not- 
withstanding civil  dissensions  and  fruitless  endeavours  after 
political  liberty,  the  state  grew  stronger  and  more  extended ; 
the  national  vuiity  and  the  royal  authority  received  simultaneous 
development.  No  less  persevering  than  supple,  a  conqueror  and 
a  fugitive  by  turns,  but  always  a  favourite  and  premier-minister, 
whether  in  exile  or  at  Paris,  Mazarin  continued  the  work  of 
Henry  IV.  and  of  Richelieu,  through  alternations  of  success  and 
failure,  in  war  and  at  court.  Government  and  country  displayed 
simultaneously  the  characteristics  of  youth  and  age,  were  guided 
by  powerful  traditions  in  the  midst  of  a  movement  entirely  new, 
and  yet  were  replete  with  vigour  and  athirst  for  greatness. 

"Between  these  two  powers  England  might  either  have  chosen 
an  ally  at  her  will,  or  have  firmly  held  the  balance:  notwith- 
standing their  repugnance  to  the  regicide  Commonwealth,  so 
violent  were  their  jealousy  and  dread  of  each  other,  that  all 
other  feelings  became  subordinated  to  the  desire  that  each  felt 
to  deprive  the  other  of  so  important  a  stay.  The  republican 
parliament  adopted  neither  of  these  courses  ;  imperfectly  appre- 
ciating the  real  strength  and  future  prospects  of  the  two  powers, 
and  swayed  by  old  habits  of  routine,  it  remained  wavering  but 
not  impartial  between  Spain  and  France— affecting  neutrality 
without  knowing  how  either  to  abandon  it  opportunely  or  to 
maintain  it  honourably."— Guizot,  History  of  Oliver  CromwM 
and  the  English  Commoxiieealth. 
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But  while  tlie  Commonwealth  was  thus  tri- 
umphing on  its  proper  element,  the  Eumj)  par-  | 
liament  was  falling  into  disi'epute  in  the  country. 
They  had  not,  except  to  a  very  limited  degree, 
filled  up  the  vacancies  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
feeling  that  any  election,  however  managed, 
would  leave  them  in  a  minority;  and  though,  at 
the  instance  of  Cromwell,  they  had,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1651,  decided  that  the  present  parliament 
should  cease  in  November,  1654,  they  continued 
to  act  as  if  they  contemplated  no  dissolution,  as 
if  they  considered  their  power  to  be  perpetual. 
It  was  only  of  the  army,  wdiieh  had  made  them 
what  they  were,  that  they  were  jealous ;  and 
while  Cromwell,  whose  control  over  the  army 
was  absolute,  urged  them  to  give  up  their  power, 
they  urged  Cromwell  to  reduce  the  array.  If 
there  were  pei'sonal  ambition,  and  the  intoxica- 
tion of  power,  on  both  sides,  there  were  certainly 
ou  both  sides — as  well  on  that  of  Cromwell  as  on 
that  of  the  Vanes,  the  Martins,  and  the  other 
Commonwealth  men — high,  unselfish,  noble,  and 
patriotic  motives.  Each,  in  fact,  w-ished  for  power 
as  the  means  of  establishing  or  working  out  a 
system  which  each  deemed  the  best  for  the  peace, 
the  happiness,  and  the  glory  of  the  nation  ;  and, 
in  justice  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  it  must  be  avowed 
that  his  scheme  of  social  policy  was  in  itself  one 
of  the  purest  which  had  as  yet  entered  into  the 
mind  of  any  statesman,  and  one  that  athqited 
itself  more  readily  to  the  character  and  habits  of 
the  community  than  the  more  finely  drawn  theo- 
ries of  the  republicans.  This  wonderful  man 
had  certainly  a  long  and  doubtful  struggle,  not 
merely  with  his  former  friends,  but  now  repub- 
lican opponents,  but  also  with  his  own  heart  and 
conscience;  and  he  was  quiet,  or  at  least  he  ab- 
stained from  any  very  open  act,  until  the  jiar- 
liament  betrayed  an  intention  of  coalescing  with 
the  Presbyterians,  who  hated  and  abhorred  both 
Cromwell  and  the  parliament.  In  a  private 
conversation  with  Whitelock,  now  keeper  of  the 
great  seal,  Oliver  unbosomed  himself.  He  said 
that  both  army  and  people  began  to  have  a  strange 
distaste  for  the  members  of  parliament.  "  And 
really,"  said  he,  "  their  pride,  and  ambition,  and 
self-seeking;  their  engrossing  all  places  of  hon- 
our and  profit  to  themselves  .and  their  friends; 
their  daily  breaking  forth  into  new  and  violent 


factions ;  their  delay  of  business,  and  design  to 
perpetuate  themselves;  their  injustice  and  par- 
tiality, and  the  scandalovis  lives  of  some  of  them, 
do  give  too  much  ground  for  people  to  ojjeu  their 
mouths."  Whitelock  agreed  with  him  that,  unless 
things  were  put  into  some  better  order,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  the  country; 
but  the  cautious  lawj'er  saw  nothing  but  diflH- 
culty  and  danger  in  contending  with  the  parlia- 
ment, whose  power  had  been  admitted  as  su- 
l^reme.  After  some  more  discourse,  Cromwell  put 
this  significant  question— "TT/^a^  if  a  man  should 
tal-e  upon  /am  to  be  kinyT  Wliitelock  replied, 
that  he  thought  that  remedy  would  be  worse 
than  the  disease.  But  Cromwell,  still  clinging 
to  the  notion  of  kingship,  told  AVhitelock  that  he 
had  heard  some  lawyers  observe  that  by  the  act 
of  Henry  VII.'s  time  there  was  more  security 
for  those  who  acted  under  a  king,  he  his  title 
what  it  might,  than  for  those  who  acted  under  any 
other  power.  "And  surely,"  he  continued,  "  the 
power  of  a  king  is  so  great  and  high,  and  so  uui- 
vei*sally  understood  and  reverenced  by  the  people 
of  this  nation,  that  the  name  of  it  might  not 
otdy  indemnify  those  that  act  under  it,  but  like- 
wise be  of  gi'eat  use  and  advantage  in  such  times 
as  these,  to  curb  the  insolences  of  those  whom 
the  present  powers  cannot  control."  Whitelock 
rejoined,  that  if  their  enemies  should  get  the 
upper  hand  of  them,  that  act  of  parliament  of 
Henry  VII.  would  be  little  regarded.  "  But  what 
do  you  apprehend  would  be  the  danger  of  this 
title  r'aaked  Cromwell.  AVhitelock  stated  many 
dangers  and  difficulties,  and  concluded  his  long 
discourse  by  recommending  Oliver  to  open  nego- 
tiations with  Charles  Stuart,  the  King  of  Scots, 
with  the  view  of  restoring  him  to  the  throne  of 
England  upon  su(.h  conditions  as  would  put  jiro- 
per  limits  to  the  monarchical  power,  and  secure 
the  spiritual  and  civil  liberties  of  the  country. 
But  Cromwell  remembered  the  ]  private  treaties 
he  had  had  with  Chai-les  I.,  and  of  the  character 
and  principles  of  Charles  II.  he  entertained  the 
woi-st  ojiinion.  He  broke  off  the  conference, 
"  seeming  by  his  countenance  and  carriage  to  b« 
displeased  with  what  had  been  said,  yet  lie  never 
objected  it  against  Whitelock  in  any  jniblic  meet- 
ing afterwards:  only  his  carriage  towards  him 
from  that  time  was  altere<l." '    Other  conferences 


'  NNHiitelock,  Memorials. 

"  (.'romwoU  oiuM  at  his  ple.\srvir8  postpone  n.  conver8.ition 
with  Whitelock,  when  it  took  a  t>irn  wliich  was  not  agreeable 
to  him,  h>it  he  ccmkl  not  adjourn  the  imiioniling  conflict  be- 
tween the  parliament  and  himself,  which  was  maile  manifest 
.•xnd  h.Tstened  onwards  by  such  confidential  communicitions ;  it 
w.us  war,  and  one  of  those  wars  tliat  do  not  admit  of  a  jiacific 
settlement.  Notwithstanding  the  hy]iocriKy  displayetl  in  the 
personal  relations  an<l  language  of  the  antagonists,  the  conflict 
was  thenceforwanl  avowed  and  active.  Irritated  and  \v»ralyzed 
nt  once  by  the  intrigues  of  it^  enemy,  the  parliament  introduced 
into  ita  nianagemeut  of  public  affairs  tlie  consciousness  of  its 


own  danger,  and  the  precautions  requisite  for  its  own  defence. 
Never  ha<l  it  manifested  so  much  anxiety  to  give  satisfaction  to 
the  wishes  of  the  country:  law  reform,  the  alleviation  of  the 
condition  of  the  jxior,  the  measures  necessary  for  securing  the 
preaching  of  the  gosjiel,  and  the  maintenance  of  its  ministers  in 
every  jiart  of  the  empire ;  indeed,  all  questions  of  a  poi>ular 
character,  whether  civil  or  religious,  were  the  subjects  of  rej>eated 
discussion  and  deliberation;  and  those  great  political  acts  which 
were  calculate*!  to  throw  lustre  on  the  ruling  power,  such  as  the 
union  of  England  and  Scotland,  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of 
Ireland,  and  the  neces-sities  of  the  war  with  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, were  incessantly  under  debate.     The  government  stnn-e 
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took  place  between  Cromwell,  St.  John,  Lenthall 
the  speaker,  Desborough,  Harrison,  Fleetwood, 
and  Whalley ;  and  to  all  these  men  the  lord- 
general  declared  that  a  "settlement  with  some- 
what of  monarchical  ])ower  in  it  would  be  very 
effectual."  It  was  debated  how  the  present  parlia- 
ment might  be  dissolved  and  a  new  one  chosen. 
An  unshackled  election  was  out  of  the  question  ; 
the  Presbytei-ians  ao  returned  would  alone  have 
more  than  doubled  the  number  of  the  Inde- 
pendents or  Republicans,  who  would  have  been 
voted  to  the  Tower  or  the  scaffold,  or  again  ob- 
liged to  call  in  Cromwell's  pikes  and  muskets. 
Yet,  hoping  to  thwart  the  lord -general  and 
])rolong  their  own  power  by  a  coalition  with 
their  enemies,  the  Rump  adopted  the  resolution 
of  bringing  into  the  new])arliament  a  number  of 
Presbyterians  under  the  name  of  "Neutrals." 
This  brought  matters  to  a  head.  Cromwell  and 
the  officers  of  the  army  declared  that  these  Pres- 
byterians would  betray  them  to  the  royalists  and 
destroy  the  religious  liberty  which  they  had  won 
for  the  country.  On  the  19th  of  April  there 
was  a  great  meeting  at  Cromwell's  lodgings  in 
Whitehall,  as  well  of  some  parliament  men  as 
of  officers  of  the  army.  Those  discussions,  which 
lasted  till  late  in  the  night,  were  renewed  on  the 
morrow  morning — the  memorable  20th  of  Ajjril 
— but  while  they  were  in  progress  news  was 
brought  them  from  the  house,  that  the  commons 
were  hurrying  through  their  obnoxious  bill,  with 
all  its  clauses  about  Neutrals,  &c.  The  members 
present  at  the  meeting  in  Cromwell's  lodgings 
instantly  ran  down  to  the  house,  and  Cromwell, 
greatly  excited,  commanded  some  of  the  officers 
to  fetch  a  party  of  soldiers  to  accompany  him. 
He  then  marched  away  to  the  house,  attended  by 
Lambert,  a  few  other  officers,  and  a  tile  of  mus- 
keteers, whom  he  left  in  the  lobby.  Going,  then, 
straight  to  his  seat,  he  sat  for  some  time  in  silence, 
listening  to  the  debate  ;  but  when  the  speaker 
was  about  to  put  the  motion,  he  beckoned  Har- 
rison to  him,  and  said,  "Now  is  the  time!  I 
must  do  it."  Harrison,  a  religious  enthusiast, 
advised  him  to  consider  what  he  was  doing.  He 
sat  down,  paused  for  a  minute,  then  rose,  and, 
removing  his  hat  from  his  head,  began  a  speech 
to  the  question  before  the  house.  Soon  growing 
w^arm,  he  told  them  that  they  were  deniers  of 
justice,  oppressors,  self-seekers,  openly  profane 
men.  Sir  Harry  Vane  or  Sir  Peter  Wentworth, 
or  both,  rose  to  remonstrate,  and  told  him  that 


this  was  not  parliamentary  language.  "  I  know 
it,"  cried  Cromwell ;  who  then  rushed  from  his 
seat  to  the  stage  or  floor  in  the  midst  of  the  house, 
where  he  walked  up  and  down,  with  his  hat  on 
his  head,  reproaching  the  members  personally, 
not  naming  them,  but  showing  by  his  gestures 
who  it  was  he  meant.  Pointing  at  Vane,  he  said, 
"  One  ]>erson  might  have  prevented  all  this,  but 
he  is  a'juggler,  and  hath  not  so  much  as  common 
honesty.  The  Lord  hath  done  with  him,  how- 
ever, and  chosen  honester  and  worthier  instru- 
ments for  carrying  on  his  work."  Vane,  Went- 
worth, and  Henry  Martin  raised  their  voices. 
"I'll  put  an  end  to  your  prating,"  shouted  Crom- 
well ;  "  you  are  no  parliament :  I'll  put  an  end  to 
your  sitting !  Get  ye  gone.  Give  way  to  hones- 
ter men."  And  stamping  with  his  foot  heavily 
upon  the  floor,  the  door  opened,  and  his  mus- 
keteers rushed  in  and  surrounded  him.  Then 
pointing  to  the  speaker  in  his  chair,  he  said  to 
Harrison,  "  Fetch  him  down."  Harrison  went 
to  the  speaker,  and  bade  him  come  down ;  but 
the  speaker  sat  still,  and  said  nothing.  "  Take 
him  down,"  cried  Cromwell;  and  then  Harrison 
pulled  at  his  robe,  and  the  sj^eaker  came  down. 
Algernon  Sydney,  that  .staiinch  republican,  and 
then  a  young  member,  ha])pened  that  day  to 
be  seated  next  to  the  speaker.  "Put  him  out," 
cried  Cromwell  to  Harrison,  who  was  as  active 
in  ending  the  jiarliament  as  Pride  had  been  in 
purging  it.  Harrison  instantly  ordered  Sydney 
to  go  out.  But  Sydney  said  he  would  not  go 
out ;  and  sat  still  till  the  general  said  again, 
"  Put  him  out;"  and  Harrison  and  Worsley,  who 
commanded  Cromwell's  own  regiment  of  foot, 
laid  their  hands  upon  his  shoulders,  as  if  they 
would  force  him.  Then  Sydney  rose,  and  went 
towards  the  door ;  and  Cromwell  went  up  to 
the  table  where  the  mace  lay,  and,  pointing  to  it, 
cried,  "Take  awaj"-  that  bauble."  As  the  mem- 
bers withdi'ew,  Alderman  Allen  said  that,  if  he 
would  send  out  the  soldiers,  all  might  yet  be  re- 
paired ;  but  Cromwell  replied  by  accusing  the 
alderman  of  embezzlement  and  dishonesty  in  his 
office  as  treasurer  to  the  army.  And,  jjointing 
to  them  as  he  spoke,  he  called  Challoner  a  drun- 
kard, Sir  Peter  Wentworth  an  adulterer,  and  his 
old  friend  Henry  Martin  a  whoremaster.  As 
Vane  passed  he  said  aloud  to  Cromwell,  "This  is 
not  honest;  yea,  it  is  against  morality  and  com- 
mon honesty."  "Sir  Harry  Vane!  Sir  Harry 
Vane !    the  Lord   deliver   me   from   Sir   Hariy 


hard  to  obtain  a  little  dignity  or  favour  from  every  available 
source.  But  most  of  these  attempts  resulted  in  nothing:  de- 
bates were  indefinitely  prolonged  and  resumed;  conferences  and 
reports  of  committees  were  multiplied  to  no  effect ;  resolutions 
wliich  seemed  decisive  were  revoked  or  called  in  question.  The 
parliament  was  evidently  under  the  sway  of  a  continuous  per- 
plexity, which  m-ged  it  to  redouble  its  efforts,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  doomed  them  to  unproductiveness. 

Vol.  II. 


"Cromwell,  on  his  side,  was  not  exempt  from  anxiety  and 
hesitation.  He  had  frequent  conversations,  sometimes  with  the 
officers  only,  sometimes  with  the  officers  and  members  of  par^ 
liament  together,  and  sometimes  even  with  Tresbyterian  or 
other  ministers,  whom  he  consulted  as  it  were  on  a  case  of  con- 
science, in  order  to  bring  them  over  to  his  views;  but  he  some- 
times met  with  opposition  as  frank  and  decided  as  his  own  words 
were  indiscreet  and  passionate."— Guizot,  Hist.,  vol.  i.  p.  339. 
180 
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Vane !"  was  tlie  general's  retort.  And  thus  the 
house  was  soon  cleared;  "for,"  says  Whitelock, 
who  was  present,  "among  all  the  parliament,  of 
whom  many  wore  swords,  and  would  sometimes 
brag  high,  not  one  man  offered  to  draw  his  sword 
against  Cromwell,  or  to  make  the  least  resistance 
against  him,  but  all  of  them  tamely  departed  the 
h'juse."  When  they  were  all  gone,  the  doors 
were  locked,  and  Cromwell,  with  the  keys  in  his 
pocket,  walked  quietly  back  to  his  lodgings  at 
Whitehall.  "  When  I  went  to  the  house,"  said 
he,  "  I  did  not  think  to  have  done  this;  but  per- 
ceiving the  Spirit  of  God  strong  u))on  me,  I  ; 
would  no  longer  consult  flesh  and  blood."  In 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  being  accom- 
jianied  by  Harrison  and  Lambert,  he  went  to 
Derby  House,  and  turned  out  the  council  of 
state  that  were  there  sitting  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Bradshaw.' 

Proclamations  were  issued  containing  tlie 
grounds  and  reasons  for  dissolving  tlie  late  par- 
liament, and  calling  a  new  one.  But  it  was  not 
till  nearly  three  months  had  elajised  that  people 
saw  what  sort  of  "known  persona,  fearing  God, 
and  of  approved  integrity,"  Cromwell  chose  to 
hold  under  him  the  legislative  power  of  the  na- 
tion. One  hundred  and  thirty-nine  persons  for 
the  counties  and  towns  of  England,  six  for  Wales, 
five  for  Scotland,  and  six  for  Ireland,  were  sum- 
moned by  writ,  running  simph'  in  his  own  name, 
to  meet  in  the  council-chamber  at  Whitehall,  and 
take  upon  them  the  trust  of  providing  for  the 
future  government.  And  on  the  4th  of  July 
about  120  of  these  individuals  of  his  own  se- 
lecting met  at  the  ])lace  appointed.  It  was,  on 
the  whole,  an  assemblage  of  men  of  good  family 
or  of  military  distinction,  "  many  of  them  being 
pei-sons  of  fortune  and  knowledge;"-  but,  mixed 
with  these,  were  some  persons  of  inferior  rank, 
who  wei*e  recommended  by  their  i-eligious  en- 


thusiasm, their  dislike  of  the  Presbyterians,  and 
their  influence  over  the  common  people  and  sec- 
tarians. Of  these  the  most  noted  was  one  Bar- 
bone,  a  dealer  in  leather,  whose  name,  conver- 
ted into  Barebone,  was  afterwards  applied  to 
the  whole  parliament,  though  the  more  common 
appellation  for  that  assemblage  was  the  "  Little 
Parliament."  ^  These  members  being  seated 
round  the  council-table,  Cromwell  and  the  offi- 
cers of  the  army  standing  about  the  middle  of 
the  table,  the  lord-general  made  a  veiy  long  and 
very  devout  speech,  showing  the  cause  of  their 
summons,  and  that  they  had  "  a  clear  call  to 
take  upon  them  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
Commonwealth,"  and  quoting  Scripture  most  co- 
piously to  admonish  and  encourage  them  to  do 
I  their  duties.  When  he  had  ended,  he  produced 
an  instrument  in  writing,  whereby  he  did,  with 
the  advice  of  his  officers,  devolve  and  intrust  the 
supreme  authority  and  government  of  the  Com- 
monwealth into  the  hands  of  the  persons  then 
met,  but  stipulating  that  they  should  not  sit 
longer  than  the  3rd  of  November,  1654,  and  that, 
.  three  months  before  the  dis.solution,  they  were 
to  make  choice  of  other  righteous  persons  to 
succeed  tliem,  who  were  not  to  sit  longer  than  a 
j  year,  and  then  to  dissolve  themselves,  after  pro- 
I  viding,  in  like  manner,  for  a  succession  and  go- 
I  vernment.  And  delivering  tliis  instruiuent  into 
I  their  hands,  his  e.xcelleucy  commendeil  them  to 
I  the  grace  of  God,  and  so  departed.  The  Little 
Parliament  adjourned  until  the  next  morning, 
having  voted  that  the  morrow  should  be  kept 
with  fasting  and  pi-ayer.  At  an  early  hour  they 
met  in  the  old  parliament  house,  and  fasted,  and 
prayed,  and  j>reached — "not  finding  any  necessity 
to  call  for  the  help  of  a  minister" — till  about  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  On  the  Gth  of  July,  the 
second  day  of  their  sitting,  the  question  was  put, 
"  that  the  liouse  go  on  in  seeking  the  Lord  this 


'  Spo.iking  of  Sir  Matthew  HiUe,  Lord  Campl>ell  says: — "  In 
spite  of  this  independent  conduct,  the  Iciding  men  of  the  Com- 
monwealth had  great  confidence  in  Hale,  and  they  invitetl  him 
to  an  undertaking  which  might  have  been  of  inestimable  lienefit 
to  the  community.  Since  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  there  had 
hiu-dly  been  any  change  in  the  laws,  or  the  mixles  of  julminister- 
ing  justice  in  England,  and  they  had  become  qiiite  uns\uted  to 
the  altered  circumstances  of  the  country.  Whitelock  and  other 
enlightened  lawyers,  wlio  were  members  of  the  I^ong  Parliament, 
were  e."igor  for  legal  reform,  but  they  were  thwart«d  by  ignorant 
enthusiasts,  who  proposed  what  was  impracticable  or  absurd ; 
and  even  Oliver  himself,  when  any  objection  was  made  to  the 
.iHiilition  of  existing  processes,  without  the  substitution  of  any 
others  for  the  protection  of  projwrty  or  innocence,  complained 
of  a  combination  of  lawyers,  whom  he  abused  as  tlie  '  sons  of 
Zeruiah.'  A  very  reasonable  suggestion  was  now  offered — that 
such  matters  might  be  much  better  discussed  in  private,  and 
that  they  should  be  referred  to  a  mixed  commission  of  lawj-ers 
and  otliers,  who  were  not  members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
There  were  joined  with  him  that  fanaticjil  Hugh  Peters,  and 
several  psalm-singing  military  officers,  who  were  for  destroying 
our  existing  system,  'nx)t  and  branch,' and  substituting  for  it 
the  Mosaic  law,  a"!  expounded  in  Leviticus.  However,  Hale  w.is 
Biipportud  by  a  majority  of  enlightened  jtirists,  and  with  tbeir 


a.ssistance  he  drew  up  the  heatls  of  all  the  great  legal  improve- 
ments which  have  since  been  introducetl,  and  of  some  for  wliich 
public  opinion  is  not  even  yet  quite  prejvired — such  as  a  general 
registration  of  deeds  atfecting  rcil  proi>erty.  Ordinances  for 
carrj'ing  on  legal  proceedings  in  the  English  language,  and  for 
abolishing  tenure  in  chivalry,  with  all  its  burden.wme  inci- 
dents, were  acconlingly  p.assed  ;  but  these  reforms,  being  inter- 
rupted by  the  sudden  dissolution  of  the  I-/ing  Parliament,  coul<l 
not  be  advantageously  resumed  during  the  troubles  which  fol- 
lowed, and  upon  the  Restoration  were  viewed  with  dislike,  under 
the  notion  that  they  proceeded  from  Puritans  and  republicans  " 
Lord  Campbell  adds  in  a  note : — "  We  have  not  yet  done  justice 
to  the  moderate  and  wise  men  who  appeared  in  England  during 
the  Commonwealth.  Their  prudence  contrasU  very  strikinftly 
with  the  recklessness  which  has  marked  the  proceedings  of  re 
volutionary  leaders  in  all  other  countries." 

'  Nearly  all  the  ridiculous  names  given  to  the  Independent* 
of  this  time,  as  "Redeemed  Compton,"  "  Fight-the-good  fight 
of-  faith  White."  "If-  Christ  -  had  -  not  -  died  -  thou  •  hadst  -  been- 
damned  Barelxines,"  are  pure  inventions  made  fifty  years  after 
by  a  clergyman  of  the  Eitablishe<l  church.  Sir  Antony  Ashley 
Coojier,  afterwards  so  celebrated  as  E^rl  of  Shaftesbury,  was  a 
member  of  this  i>arliament. 
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tlay,"  but  it  was  negatived,  and  Monday,  the 
11th,  was  fixed  for  that  holy  exercise.  Yet  when 
they  put  themselves  in  business  motion  this 
Little  Parliament  was  soon  found  too  quick. 
They  voted  the  abolition  of  the  High  Court  of 
Chancery ;  they  nominated  a  set  of  commissioners 
to  px-eside  in  courts  of  justice;  and  they  aimed  a 
death-blow  at  tithes,  without  taking  much  care 
to  provide  an  equivalent.  They  entertained  also 
other  projects  which  alarmed  their  nominator, 
who  could  never  command  a  steady  majority 
either  in  this  or  in  any  other  of  his  parliaments; 
and  on  the  12th  of  December,  little  more  than 
five  months  after  their  first  meeting,  they  were 
prevailed  upon,  by  the  manoeuvres  of  Cromwell, 
to  dissolve  themselves,  and  surrender  their  trust 
into  his  hands.' 

Then  the  lord  general  held  a  council  of  officers, 
and,  certain  other  persons  being  joined  with  them 
to  advise,  it  was  resolved  to  have  a  Common- 
wealth in  a  single  person — "  which  person  should 
be  the  Lord-general  Cromwell,  under  the  title 
and  dignity  of  Lord-protector  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ii-eland,  and  the  dominions  and  terri- 
tories thereunto  belonging,  to  be  advised  and 
assisted  by  a  council  of  godly,  ablej  and  discreet 
persons,  to  be  not  more  than  twenty-one."  And, 
accordingly,  as  lord-protector,  Oliver  Cromwell 
was  solemnly  inaugurated  on  the  16th  of  Decem- 
ber, being  seated  in  a  chair  of  state,  which  looked 
very  like  a  throne,  in  the  midst  of  the  Court  of 


'  M.  Guizot  describes  the  several  parties  that  now  divided 
England  as  consisting  of  that  which  aimed  at  legal  refonn, 
thinking  that  this  would  meet  all  difficulties — that  of  political 
revolution,  not  in  forms  but  in  the  essence  of  government,  rest- 
ing its  faith  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
with  which  the  religious  party  of  the  Presbyterians  was  closely 
united — and  that  which  threw  a.side  the  past  history  of  England, 
and  rejected  all  national  institutions  and  traditions,  in  order  to 
found  a  new  government  upon  pure  theory,  in  as  far  at  least  as 
it  conceived  a  theory  ;  this  last  party  comjxjsed,  like  the  pre- 
ceding, of  a  political  and  a  religious  portion.  Of  the  failure  of 
all  three  he  speaks  tlms : — 

"  In  1653,  after  twelve  years  of  contest,  all  these  parties  had 
successively  appeared  and  failed  in  their  designs.  They  ought 
at  least  to  have  been  convinced  of  this  result,  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  public  was  so.  The  legal  party,  quickly  thrust  aside, 
had  seen  the  ancient  constitution  and  laws  spurned  and  trampled 
under  foot,  and  innovations  i)enetrating  on  all  sides.  Tlie  party 
of  political  revolution  witnessed  parliamentary  reforms  perish 
in  the  novel  use  to  which  it  was  wished  to  apply  them  ;  after 
twelve  yeai-s  of  domination  it  saw  tlie  House  of  Commons  re- 
duced, by  the  successive  expulsion  of  the  royalists  and  Pres- 
byterians, to  a  very  small  number  of  members,  despised  and 
detested  by  the  public,  and  utterly  incapable  of  governing.  The 
r«ljublican  party  seem  to  have  succeeded  best ;  the  House  of 
Commons  counted  scarcely  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  members, 
all  republicans.  They  might  believe  and  call  themselves  masters 
of  the  country  ;  but  the  coimtry  resolutely  refused  to  allow  itself 
to  be  governed  by  them,  and  they  were  incapable  of  giving  effect 
to  their  will  in  any  quarter  ;  they  had  no  means  of  action  eitlier 
on  the  army  or  the  people.  No  social  bond  or  safety  any  longer 
subsisted ;  justice  was  not  rendered,  or,  if  it  were,  it  was  not 
justice  ;  its  administration  was  directed  by  party  spirit,  chance, 
or  malice.  And  not  only  w;vs  there  an  absence  of  all  safety  in 
the  relations  of  society,  but  there  was  none  even  on  tlie  higli- 


Chancery.  The  prerogatives  which  were  con- 
ferred u})on  him,  or,  rather,  which  were  taken 
by  himself,  were  almost  regal.  The  supi-eme 
legislative  authority  was  declared  to  be,  and 
reside,  in  the  lord  -  protector  and  parliament. 
All  commissions,  patents,  writs,  pi'ocesses,  &c., 
were  to  run  in  the  name  and  style  of  the  lord- 
protector,  from  whom,  for  the  future,  should  be 
derived  all  magistracy  and  honours,  and  all  par- 
dons, except  in  cases  of  muixler  and  treason.  The 
militia,  and  all  forces  both  by  sea  and  land,  dur- 
ing the  sitting  of  parliament,  were  to  be  in  his 
and  their  hands,  but,  in  the  intervals  of  parlia- 
ment, in  his  and  the  council's  only.  The  jiowers 
of  making  war  and  peace  were  to  remain  with 
him  and  his  council.  The  new  parliament  was 
to  consist  of  400  English,  thirty  Scots,  and  thirty 
Irish  members.  The  council  of  government  was 
to  consist  of  Philip,  Lord  Viscount  Lisle,  Charles 
Fleetwood,  Esq.,  John  Lambert,  Esq.,  Sir  Gilbert 
Pickering,  Baronet,  Sir  Charles  Wolsey,  Baronet, 
Sir  Antony  Ashley  Cooper,  Baronet,  Edward 
Montague,  John  Desborough,  Walter  Strickland, 
Henry  Lawrence,  William  Sydenham,  Philip 
Jones,  Richard  Major,  Francis  Rous,  and  Philip 
Skipton,  Esquires.  The  office  of  Lord-protector 
of  the  Commonwealth  was  declared  to  be  for  life. 
In  the  interval  which  had  elajDsed  since  the 
forcible  expulsion  of  the  Rump,  the  maritime 
war  had  been  conducted  with  great  vigour  and 
success — the  English  fleet  having,  according  to  a 


roads ;  they  were  covered  with  robbers  and  brigands.  Thus 
physical  as  well  as  moral  anarchy  prevailed,  and  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  republican  council  of  state  were  utterly  in- 
efficient to  preserve  order. 

"  The  three  great  j)arties  of  the  Revolution,  then,  had  been 
successively  called  ujKin  to  condvict  it,  to  govern  the  country 
according  to  their  ability  and  theories :  and  they  had  been  found 
incapable  of  doing  so ;  they  had  all  tlu-ee  completely  failed,  and 
were  writhing  powerless.  '  It  was  then,'  says  Bossuet,  '  that  a 
man  was  found  who  left  nothing  to  fortune  that  he  could  place 
beyond  its  reach  by  counsel  and  foresight,'  an  expression  quite 
erroneous,  and  which  all  history  belies.  No  man  ever  left  more 
to  fortiuie  than  Cromwell ;  none  ever  exjjosed  more  to  hazard, 
or  proceeded  with  more  temerity,  without  design  or  object,  but 
the  determination  to  go  as  far  as  fate  would  permit  him.  Crom- 
well is  characterized  by  a  boundless  ambition  and  an  admirable 
skill  in  converting  each  day  and  each  circumstance  into  a  means 
of  progression,  the  art  of  turning  fortune  to  accoimt,  without 
presuming  to  direct  it.  He  displayed  qualities  such  as  perhaps 
no  man  who  has  pursued  a  career  at  all  analogous  ever  evinced; 
he  was  suited  for  all  tlie  phases,  the  most  distinct  and  varied, 
of  the  Revolution.  He  wan  equally  a  man  for  the  first  as  for  the 
last  of  its  periods;  in  the  beginning  the  instigator  of  insurrection, 
the  promoter  of  anarchy,  and  the  fiercest  revolutionist  in  Eng- 
land ;  subsequently,  the  man  of  reaction,  the  re-establlsher  of 
order  and  social  organization  ;  thus  playing  by  himself  alone  all 
the  parts  which,  in  the  usual  course  of  revolutions,  are  divided 
amongst  the  greatest  actci-s.  ...  He  had  more  than  any  other 
contributed  to  prostrate  government,  and  he  restored  it  because 
no  other  could  assume  and  wield  it.  .  .  .  Once  ma.ster  of  the 
government,  this  man,  whose  ambition  had  shown  itself  so 
daring  and  insatiable,  who  had  always  advanced  pushing  fortune 
before  him,  and  stayed  by  no  banier,  exliibited  a  good  sense, 
prudence,  and  perception  of  the  jiraoticable,  sufficient  to  control 
his  most  violent  desires." — Guizot,  Ch'ilization  in  Europe. 
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})uu  of  those  (lays,  out-trumped  Van  Tromp. 
This  Neptune  of  the  Dutch  again  came  in  the 
Downs,  with  a  fleet  of  108  sail.  On  the  2d  of 
June,  1653,  Generals  Monk  and  Dean  engaged 
him ;  on  the  3d,  the  gallant  Blake  came  up  and 
decided  the  action.  The  Dutch  lost  seventeen  of 
their  ships,  which  were  sunk  or  taken;  the  Eng- 
lish lost  not  a  ship,  but  General  Dean  unfortu- 
nately fell  in  the  first  day  of  the  action.  By  the 
29th  of  July,  Van  Tromp  again  got  to  sea,  and 
with  120  ships.  On  Sunday  morning,  the  31st 
of  July,  Monk  and  Blake  encountered  him  with 
an  inferior  force.  This  was  by  far  the  most  ter- 
rible and  decisive  of  all  these  great  sea-fights. 
It  lasted  five  hours,  at  the  closest  quarters.  Van 
Tromp  was  killed  by  a  musket-shot.  The  Dutch 
lost  thirty  sliij)S,  the  English  only  two.  It  put 
an  end  to  the  war,  and  allowed  the  protector 
time  to  attend  to  business  at  home. 

The  French  government  now  made  haste  to 
congratulate  the  lord-protector,  and  engaged  to 
dismiss  tlie  family  of  the  late  King  C'liarles  from 
France.  Spain  made  a  tender  of  fi-iendship  or 
alliance.  Portugal,  which  had,  in  elFect,  been  at 
open  war  with  the  Commonwealth,  sent  over  an 
ambassador  to  negotiate  for  a  peace  with  Crom- 
well. Don  Pantaleon  Sa,  brother  to  that  Portu- 
guese envoy,  killed  a  mad  English  royalist  in  an 
aftray  near  the  Royal  Exchange.  Don  Pantaleon 
fled  for  refuge  to  the  house  of  his  brother,  who 
jileaded  the  ancient  ambassadorial  right  of  mak- 
ing it  an  a.syhnn;  but  Cromwell  made  the  ambas- 
sador deliver  up  the  ofiender,  and,  witliout  heed- 
ing prayei-s,  promises,  or  threats,  sent  him  to  be 
tried  by  a  jury,  which,  for  more  fairness,  consisted 
of  six  Engiislnuen  and  six  foreigners.  The  jury 
returned  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  on  the  10th  of 
July  the  head  of  Don  Pantaleon  was  choi)ped  off 
on  Tower -hill.  Notwithstanding  this  catas- 
troi)he,  the  Portuguese  ambjussador  was  fain  to 
sign  the  treaty  of  peace  with  tlie  lord-protector, 
and,  having  so  done,  he  made  haste  to  get  away 
from  a  country  where  the  laws  and  the  ruler 
would  make  no  distinction  of  ])ersons. 

At  this  time,  tlie  authority,  if  not  the  life  of 
Cromwell,  was  threatened  by  some  of  the  discon- 
tented rejiublican  officers  of  the  army;  and  he 
justified  himself  by  the  necessity  of  the  case  in 
imprisoning  a  few  of  their  number.  Ireland 
remained  tolerably  trantjuil  under  his  lieutenants, 
and,  snbsecjuently,  under  the  rule  of  his  second 
son,  Henry  Cromwell,  who  displayed  great  ability 


as  a  statesman  and  organizei'.  But,  in  Scotland, 
the  Highlanders  for  the  most  part  defied  the 
authority  of  the  Commonwealth ;  the  Lords  Glen- 
cairn,  Athole,  Lorn,  and  Balcarras  kept  the  stan- 
dard of  Charles  II.  flying,  and,  upon  being  joined 
by  General  Middleton  from  the  Continent,  they 
assumed  a  very  menacing  attitude.  But  when 
General  Monk,  re-appointed  by  Cromwell  to  the 
chief  conmiand  in  Scotland,  returned  to  that 
country  after  his  victories  over  the  Dutch,  he 
cpielled  the  Highland  insuiTection  with  infinite 
ease,  and  com])elled  Middleton  to  run  back  to  his 
exiled  master.  Yet  it  appears  that,  as  early  as 
this  at  least,  Charles  was  tampering  with  Monk. 
On  the  3d  of  September,  the  members  of  the 
new  parliament  assembled,  and  heard  a  long  ser- 
mon in  Westminster  Abbey.  This  day,  though 
a  Sunday,  had  been  chosen  because  it  was  the 
anniversary  of  the  gi'eat  victories  of  Dunbar  and 
Worcester,  and  because  Cromwell  considered  it 
as  his  lucky  day.  On  the  morrow,  after  another 
sermon,  the  members  followed  Cromwell  to  the 
Painted  Chamber.     There  tlie  ju'otector  took  his 
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seat  in  a  chair  of  state— as  like  a  throne  as  it 
well  might  be — the  members,  all  uncovered,  sat 
u]ion  benches  round  about  him;  and,  all  being 
silent,  "his  highness"  took  off  his  hat,  and  made 
"  a  large  and  subtle  speech."  He  sjioke  to  them 
of  the  gi-eat  danger  resulting  from  the  anarchic 


'  This  celehrnteil  aii.-wtmeiit  formeil  part  of  the  ohl  palace  nf 
the  Kings  of  Kii.i;laiiil  .it  Westminster.  It  me.i^ureil  SO  feet  in 
length,  L'O  ill  lireadth,  and  .'jO  in  height.  It  was  hung  with 
tapestrj'  till  lSO(t,  when,  in  conseqnenee  of  the  Union  of  Great 
Britain  ami  Ireland,  and  the  inorea-sed  accommodation  required  in 
the  Honse  of  Commons,  the  ta]wstr>-  ami  wainscottiug  were  tnken 
down,  ami  the  interesting  discovery  made,  tli.-xt  the  interior  had 
been  originally  painteil  with  single  figiirt-s  n?ul  liistnrirnl  sutijert..;. 


arranged  aronnd  the  chamber  in  a  succession  of  subjects  in  six 
ban<ls,  somewhat  similar  to  the  Bayenx  Taiiestn-.  Careful  draw- 
ings  of  these  i>ictui-e9  were  made  at  the  time  tiy  -I.  T.  Smith  for 
his  book  on  Westminster;  and  still  more  careftil  drawings  in 
181S),  by  Cliarles  Stothard,  since  engraved  in  vol.  vi  of  the  IV- 
fvsta  Mnjiiiwfiita.  Tiw  Painted  Chamber  vv,"u>  destroyed  by  the 
fire  which  consumed  the  Mouses  of  Parliament  in  1S34. — Cun- 
ninehams  Unml-Biml'  of  Loniloii. 
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principles  of  the  Levellers,  and  the  fantastic 
opinions  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy  Men,  who,  if 
left  to  themselves,  would  destroy  liberty,  pro- 
perty, law,  and  rational  religion,  in  order  to  in- 
troduce their  wild  systems  of  government  under 
the  mask  of  the  most  sacred  of  all  liberties — the 
liberty  of  conscience.  [These  Fifth  Monarchy 
Men  confidently  expected  that  the  millennium 
was  at  hand,  that  Christ  was  coming,  and  that 
they,  as  the  blessed  saints,  were  to  hold  under 
him  the  exclusive  dominion  of  the  whole  world.] 
He  went  on  to  tell  them  that  there  had  been  too 
much  subverting  and  undoing;  that  "  overturn, 
overturn,  overturn,"  was  a  Scripture  phi\ase  very 
much  abused,  and  applied  to  justify  all  kinds  of 
turbulent  practices ;  that  the  enemies  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  were  not  idle,  but  were  seeking 
every  instant  to  profit  by  internal  dissensions. 
He  took  credit  to  himself — and  not  without  good 
reason — for  the  sviccessful  and  glorious  termina- 
tion of  the  Dutch  war,  for  the  strict  and  unim- 
peded course  of  justice,  for  the  excellent  men  he 
had  nominated  as  judges,  and  for  the  checks  he 
had  given  to  the  preachers  of  fanaticism  and 
anarchy.  When  Cromwell  had  done  speaking, 
the  members  went  to  their  house;  elected  the  old 
speaker,  Lenthall;  re -appointed  several  of  the 
officers  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  named  the 
13th  of  September  as  a  day  of  humiliation.  But, 
on  the  morrow,  they  called  in  question  the  recent 
constitution,  or  "  instrument  of  government,"  bj' 
appointing  a  committee  of  privileges,  and  by 
moving  that  the  house  should  deliberate  whether 
the  legislative  power  should  or  should  not  be  in 
a  single  [jerson  and  a  parliament.  Many  violent 
speeches  were  made  against  the  protector,  and 
against  nearly  every  pai't  of  this  new  constitution. 
At  the  end  of  eight  days,  Cromwell  summoned  all 
the  members  before  him  in  the  Painted  Chamber, 
and  there  gave  them  to  understand  that  neither 
his  authority  nor  any  fundamental  portion  of  the 
new  constitution  was  to  be  altered  or  called  in 
question.  "  I  called  not  myself  to  this  place," 
said  the  protector ;  "  I  say  again,  I  called  not 
myself  to  this  place  I  Of  that  God  is  witness. 
If  my  calling  be  from  God,  and  my  testimony 
from  the  people,  God  and  the  people  shall  take 
it  from  me,  else  I  will  not  p^irt  with  it."  In  the 
end,  he  proposed  a  test  or  recognition  of  his 
government,  which  must  be  signed  by  them  all. 
The  test  was  simply  in  these  words — "  I  do 
hereby  promise  and  engage  to  be  true  and  faitli- 
ful  to  the  Lortl-protector  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland;  and  .shall  not 
(according  to  the  tenor  of  the  indenture  whereby 
I  am  returned  to  serve  in  parliament)  jiropose,  or 
give  ray  consent,  to  alter  the  government  as  it  is 
settled  in  one  person  and  a  parliament."  About 
130   members    subscribed    it   immediately,   and 
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adjourned  for  one  day,  to  give  time  for  the  rest 
to  sign  it.  In  the  course  of  the  day.  Major- 
general  Harrison,  who  had  returned  to  his  re- 
publicanism, Avas  arrested  by  a  party  of  horse. 
On  the  14th  of  Septembei-,  many  more  of  the 
members  subscribed  the  recognition.  On  the 
18th,  the  house  voted  that  all  persons  returned 
to  serve  in  this  present  parliament  should,  before 
they  were  admitted  to  sit,  subscribe  the  test  or 
recognition.  Yet,  after  this,  they  ])roceeded  to 
call  in  question  the  fundamental  ]ii'incij)les  of  the 
new  constitution,  and  to  aim  side  blows  at  the 
protectoral  authority  and  prerogative. 

Nearly  five  months  had  now 
elapsed  since  this  parliament  be- 
gan its  sitting,  "  in  all  which  time  they  did  much 
in  doing  nothing."  They  had  not  presented  a, 
single  bill  to  the  protector;  they  had  not  honoured 
him  with  the  slightest  communication  ;  they  had 
not  voted  him  a  sixpence  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
government.  On  the  22d  of  January  Cromwell 
summoned  them  before  him,  to  tell  them  that  it 
was  not  for  the  profit  of  these  nations  that  they 
should  continue  any  longer,  and  that,  therefoi-e, 
he  did  dissolve  this  parliament. 

The  country  was  getting  into  a  very  disorderly 
state.  A  few  days  after  the  dissolution,  Crom- 
well discovered  the  particulars  of  an  extensive 
plot,  wherein  many  of  the  king's  party  and  some 
of  the  Levelling  party  were  engaged,  and  were 
acting  in  strange  concert,  each  hoping,  in  the  end, 
to  dujje  the  other.  In  several  counties  small 
armed  parties  began  to  gather  into  a  body,  and 
attempts  were  made  to  surprise  and  seize  three 
or  four  towns  and  castles.  It  was  suspected  that 
these  movements  had  been  countenanced  by  the 
late  parliament.  Cromwell  arrested  Major  Wild- 
man,  one  of  these  parliamentarians,  and  sent  him 
to  Chepstow  Castle.  At  the  moment  of  his  ar- 
rest this  Wildman  was  found  dictating — "  The 
declaration  of  the  free  and  well-atfected  peo]ile 
of  England  now  in  arms  against  the  tyrant  Oli- 
ver Cromwell,  Esquire."  In  the  month  of  March 
there  were  some  insurrections  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land, but  they  were  put  down  by  a  regiment  of 
Ci"om well's  horse;  Penruddock,  Grove,  and  Lu- 
cas were  executed,  and  the  prisons  in  those  parts 
wex-e  filled  with  royalists.  The  Earl  of  Roches- 
ter came  over  from  Charles  II.,  made  a  feeble 
attempt  in  Yorkshire,  and  then  fled  for  his  life. 
Similar  atteraiDts,  some  made  by  royalists,  some 
l)y  I'epublicans,  failed  in  other  places.  But  these 
insurrections  and  plots,  which  at  one  time  ex- 
tended from  the  Scottish  Highlands  to  the  hills 
of  Cornwall,  made  the  protector  adopt  a  rigid 
system  of  military  government.  He  divided  Eng- 
land and  Wales  into  eleven  districts,  over  each  of 
which  he  ))laced  a  major-general  with  very  ex- 
tensive authority,  civil  as  well  as  military. 
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Ill  the  plenitude  of  liis  power  the  protector 
demanded  from  Spaiu  that  no  Englishman  should 
ever  be  subject  to  the  Inquisition,  and  that  the 
West  Indies  and  the  South  American  continent 
should  be  thrown  open  to  his  flag,  with  a  free 
ti-ade  to  all  English  subjects.  The  Spanish  am- 
bassador told  him  that  this  was  like  asking  for 
the  King  of  Spain's  two  eyes.'  He  sent  forth  a 
gallant  fleet  under  the  command  of  A^ice-admiral 
Peun,  with  a  land  army  under  General  Venables; 
and  this  exj^edition,  which  had  alarmed  nearly  all 
the  courts  of  Euror)e,  took  and  secured  the  very 
important  i.sland  of  Jamaica.  At  the  same  time 
a  second  fleet,  under  Blake,  put  down  the  Bar- 
bary  pirates  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  exacted 
indemnities  from  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
who  had  allowed  the  sale  of  English  prizes  at 
Leghorn.  Cromwell,  who  w;is  accustomed  to 
say  that  a  ship-of-the-line  was  the  best  ambassa- 
doi" — that  he  could  make  the  thunder  of  his  can- 
non in  the  Mediterranean  be  lieanl  with  terror 
by  the  pope  in  Rome — next  interfered  in  favour 
of  the  persecuted  Waldenses,  a  Protestant  people 
dwelling  in  the  upper  valleys  of  Piedmont.  In 
this  negotiation,  as  in  many  others,  Cromwell 
was  assisted  by  the  pen  of  Milton.  He  could 
scarcely  make  his  sea-cannon  even  heard  at  Turin 
by  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  the  sovereign  of  Pied- 
mont and  the  persecutor  of  the  Waldenses;  but 
Cnnnwell  was  engaged  in  a  treaty  with  the 
French,  and  he  refu.sed  to  sign  it  until  Cardinal 
Mazariii  had  read  a  le.sson  of  tdleratioii  to  the 
court  of  Savoy,  and  hail  obtaineil  from  it  a  solemn 
engagement  to  grant  to  the  Protestant  mountain- 
eers liberty  of  conscience  and  the  restoration  of 
all  their  ancient  rights.  Then  Cromwell  tiiiished 
his  treaty  with  his  brother  the  King  of  France, 
and  declared  war  against  the  King  of  Spain.  In 
this  naval  war  against  the  Spaniards,  Blake  was 
again  the  hero;  and  he  and  his  captains  pre- 
sently began  to  till  the  ports  of  England  with 
rich  jn-izes. 

Encouraged  by  these  successes,  Cromwell  ven- 
tured to  call  a  third  iiarlianient,  which  he  opened 
on  the  17th  of  September,  1G56,  after  rejecting 
nearly  1(H)  of  the  members  elected.  In  this 
"  jHuitied  "  assembl}'  money  was  voted  liberally, 
and  other  bills  were  passed  according  to  the  lord- 
protectors  ilesire.  A  conspiracy,  in  which  one 
Syndircoinbe,  who  had  been  quarter-master  to 
Monk,  undertook  to  assassinate  the  protector, 
and  the  discovery  of  a  correspondence  between 
eonie  of  the  republicans  and  the  court  of  Ma- 
drid, hurried  <m  the  debates  and  events  which 
we  have  now  to  relate. 

It  iiad   long  been  felt  that  any 
parliament  of  one  chamber  or  house 
was  a  mere  nullity,  or  something  worae,  and  that, 
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as  affjiirs  stood,  there  was  nothing  but  the  single 
life  of  Cromwell  between  comparative  tranquil- 
lity and  prosperity  and  civil  war  and  anarchy; 
and  many  men  in  the  present  parliament  had 
seriously  deliberated  upon  the  restoration  of  the 
House  of  Lords  and  of  hereditary  monarchy.  At 
length  a  member  openly  j^roposed  in  the  house 
that  his  highness  the  protector  should  be  begged 
to  take  upon  him  the  government  according  to 
the  ancient  constitution.  Shortly  after  this.  Sir 
Christopher  Pack  suggested,  without  periphrasis, 
that,  as  the  best  way  of  settling  the  nation,  the 
lord-protector  should  be  desu-ed  to  assume  the 
title  of  king!  The  republican  and  military  mem- 
bers rose  in  a  great  fury,  and  forced  Pack  from 
his  seat  down  to  the  bar  of  the  house.  But  Pack 
had  many  friends;  they  rose  to  assist  him,  and, 
in  spite  of  much  violence  and  tumult,  a  j)aper  he 
held  in  his  hand  was  read  to  the  house.  Its  ])ur- 
port  was  to  denounce  the  military  government  of 
the  eleven  major-generals,  and  to  urge  the  jiro- 
tector  to  assume  a  higher  title,  and  to  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  government  which  should  Ik 
managed  with  the  advice  of  tico  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. Forthwith  it  was  voted  by  a  majority 
of  100  to  44  that  the  motion  should  be  discussed; 
and  it  was  debated  day  after  day  from  the  23d 
of  February  to  the  26th  of  March.  Pack's  paper 
was  finally  adopted  by  the  house,  who  chaugeil 
its  title  into  that  of  "  The  humble  petition  and 
Advice  of  the  Parliament  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland."  On  the  hust  day  of  the  debate,  a 
blank  left  for  the  title  to  be  borne  by  Cromwell 
was  filled  up  with  the  word  ''  KiXG,"  by  the  de- 
cision of  123  against  62.  On  the  4th  of  April 
the  paper  was  presented  to  his  highness  <at  White- 
hall by  the  speaker  and  the  house,  "  wlio  desired 
that  his  highness  would  be  ])Ieased  to  magnify 
himself  with  the  title  of  king,"  and  six  or  seven 
members  were  appointed  to  persuade  his  highness 
thereto.  Cromwell,  having  listened  to  the  per- 
suasive members,  urged  his  reasons  against  their 
arguments,  declaring  that  he  did  not  find  it  his 
duty  to  God  ami  the  count rv  to  accept  the  pro- 
posed new  title.  He  desired  time  to  reflect  upon 
this  part  of  "  the  great  machine  (jf  England's  go- 
vernment;" but,  as  to  the  second  great  clause  of 
the  commons'  paper,  wliicli  recalled  into  exist- 
ence the  House  of  Peers,  lie  did  not  hesitate  for 
a  moment.  He  was  convinced  that  a  parliament 
of  one  house  was  like  a  bird  with  only  one  wing; 
he  w:is  willing,  he  was  happy,  that  there  should 
be  two  houses." 

These  proceedings  were  interrujitcd  by  the  di.«- 
covei-y  <if  a  terrible  jilot  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy 
Men,  who  had  resolved  that  there  should  be  no 
king  but  King  Ji^sus,  and  no  jiarliament  but  a 
Sanhedrim,  to  consist  entirely  of  saints — that  is. 

'^  It'/iitdock-.    Bui-toii's  Diarv. 
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of  themselves.  These  madmen  were  seized  and 
sent  to  the  Tower.'  Then,  on  the  12tli  of  April, 
a  committee  of  the  house  waited  again  upon  the 
lord-protector  to  request  him  to  be  king.  They 
got  no  answer.  On  the  16th  the  committee  would 
have  repeated  their  visit,  but  Cromwell  put  them 
off  to  another  day,  being  busy  in  examining  the 
])lot.  On  the  20th,  upon  Whitelock's  motion, 
the  committee  were  again  ordered  to  wait  upon 
his  highness.  Here  Whitelock  himself  says, 
"The  protector  was  satisfied  in  his  private  judg- 
ment that  it  was  fit  for  him  to  take  upon  him  the 
title  of  king,  and  matters  were  prejmred  in  order 
thereunto;  but  afterwards,  by  solicitation  of  the 
Commonwealth  men,  and  fearing  a  mutiny  and 
defection  of  a  great  part  of  the  army  in  case  he 
should  assume  that  title  and  office,  his  mind 
changed;  and  many  of  the  officers  of  the  army 
gave  out  high  threatenings  against  him  in  case 
he  should  do  it;  he  therefore  thought  best  to  at- 
tend some  better  season  and  opportunity  in  this 
business,  and  refused  it  at  this  time  with  great 
seeming  earnestness."  And,  indeed,  Cromwell's 
assumption  of  hereditaj  y  royalty  was  most  stren- 
uously opposed,  not  merely  by  Lambert,  who  en- 
tertained the  hope  of  succeeding  him  in  the  pro- 
tectorship, but  also  by  his  own  brothei--in-law 
Desborough,  his  son-in-law  Fleetwood,  his  old 
instrument  Colonel  Pride,  and  above  100  officers 
of  name  and  influence.  These  men  declared  that 
the  offer  of  a  kingly  title  was  but  a  trap  to  en- 
snare and  destroy  him.  They  sent  up  a  startling 
petition  or  I'eraonstrance  to  the  Iiouse,  vowing 
that  they  who  had  hazarded  their  lives  against 
monarchy  were  still  ready  to  do  so  in  defence  of 
the  liberties  of  the  nation."  Therefore,  if  Crom- 
well had  set  his  heart  upon  the  mere  title  of  king 
(the  power  he  had),  he  was  disappointed,  and 
obliged  to  recede.  On  the  19th  of  May,  after  he 
had  submitted  several  papers  to  the  house,  it  M\as 
voted  that  his  title  should  continue  to  be  that  of 
lord-protector.  But,  in  withholding  the  crown, 
the  commons  proceeded  to  give  him  the  right  of 
appointing  his  successor  in  the  protectorate.  This 
was  done  on  the  22d  of  May;  and  on  the  same 
day  they  begged  him  to  create  the  "other  house," 
the  members  to  be  such  as  should  be  nominated 
by  his  highness  and  approved  by  the  commons. 
In  the  same  instrument  the  lord-pi'otector  was 
heartily  thanked  for  restoring  peace  and  tran- 
quillity, although  environed  by  enemies  abroad 
and  unquiet  spirits  at  home. 

When  the  clerk  of  the  parliament  had  read 
this  long  instrument,  Cromwell,  after  a  solemn 
speech,  said,  "  The  lord-protector  doth  consent." 
On  the  25tli  of  June  the  parliament  ordered  the 
master  of  the  ceremonies  to  give  notice  to  foreign 
ambassadors  of  the  inauguration  of  the  protector; 


and  on  the  next  day  that  ceremony  was  ])erformed 
with  pomp  and  circumstance  little  inferior  to 
those  which  attend  a  coronation.  And  after 
many  stately  ceremonies  and  a  long  prayer,  "  the 
heralds,  by  sound  of  trumpet,  proclaimed  his 
highness  Protector  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  and  the  dominions  thereunto  belonging; 
requiring  all  persons  to  yield  liim  due  obedience. 
Hereupon  the  trumpets  sounded  again,  and  the 
jieople  (after  the  usual  manner)  gave  several  ac- 
clamations, with  loud  shouts,  crying,  '  God  save 
the  lord-protector  I '  At  the  end  of  all,  the  pro- 
tector, with  his  train,  returned  to  Whitehall,  and 
the  members  to  the  parliament  house,  where  they 
prorogued  their  sitting  to  the  next  January."' 

The  court  and  the  manner  of  life  of  Cromwell 
continued  quiet  and  modest  as  they  ever  had 
been;  not  wanting,  however,  a  certain  sober  dig- 
nity, which  was  more  imposing  than  the  tinsel 
and  parade  of  most  royalties.  Everything  at 
Hampton  Court,  his  favourite  residence,  had  an 
air  of  sobriety  and  decency:  there  was  no  riot, 
no  debauchery  seen  or  heard  of;  yet  it  was  not 
a  dull  place,  the  protector's  humour  being  natu- 
rally of  a  cheerful  turn.  "  He  was  a  great  lover 
of  music,  and  entertained  the  most  skilful  in  that 
science  in  his  pay  and  family.  He  respected  all 
persons  that  were  eximious  in  any  art,  and  would 
procure  them  to  be  sent  or  brought  to  him.  Some- 
times he  would,  for  a  frolic,  before  he  had  half 
dined,  give  order  for  the  drum  to  beat  and  call  in 
his  foot-guards,  who  were  permitted  to  make 
booty  of  all  they  found  on  the  table.  Sometimes 
he  would  be  jocund  with  some  of  the  nobility,  and 
would  tell  them  what  company  they  had  lately 
kept;  when  and  where  they  had  drunk  the  king's 
health  and  the  roj'^al  family's;  bidding  them,  when 
they  did  it  again,  to  do  it  more  privately;  and 
this  without  any  passion,  and  as  festivous,  droll 
discourse."  ^  He  delighted  especially  to  surround 
himself  with  the  master-minds  of  his  age  and 
country — with  men  who  have  left  immortal  names 
behind  them.  Milton,  the  Latin  secretary,  was 
his  familiar;  honest  Andrew  Maiwel  was  his  fre- 
quent gue.st;  Waller  was  his  friend  and  kinsman; 
nor  was  the  more  youthful  genius  of  Dryden  ex- 
cluded. Hartlib,  a  native  of  Poland,  the  bosom 
friend  of  Milton,  and  the  advocate  of  education, 
was  honoured  and  pensioned;  and  so  was  Usher, 
the  learned  and  amiable  archbishop,  notwith- 
standing his  prelacy;  and  John  Biddle,  called  the 
father  of  English  Unitarians,  received  an  allow- 
ance of  100  crowns  a-year.  Even  the  fantastic, 
plotting  Catholic,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  was  among 
the  protector's  guests,  and  received  support  or 
a.ssistance  on  account,  chiefly,  of  his  literary 
merits.  The  general  course  of  the  protector's 
government  was  mild  and  just. 
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About  six  weeks  after  CromweH's  inaugura- 
tion he  was  afflicted  by  receiving  the  news  of  the 
death  of  the  brave  Blake;  who,  with  wonderful 
success,  had  asserted  in  all  seas  the  supremacy 
of  the  British  flag — who  had  done  the  most  emi- 
nent service  to  parliament,  to  commonwealth,  to 
the  protector — who  had  been  the  "first  man  that 
declined  the  old  track,  and  made  it  manifest  that 
the  science  might  be  attained  in  less  time  than 
was  imagined,  and  des]>ised  those  rules  which 
had  long  been  in  practice  to  keep  his  ship  and 
men  out  of  danger,  which  had  been  held,  in  for- 
mer times,  a  point  of  great  abilitj^  and  circum- 
spection, as  if  the  principal  art  requisite  in  the 
captain  of  a  ship  had  been  to  be  sure  to  come 
safe  home  again — the  first  man  who  brought  the 
ships  to  contemn  castles  on  shore,  which  had 
been  thought  ever  very  formidable — the  first  that 
infused  that  proportion  of  courage  into  the  sea- 
men, by  making  them  see  what  mighty  things 
they  could  do  if  they  were  resolved,  and  taught 
them  to  fight  in  fire  as  well  as  u]ion  water.'" ' 
"The  last  part  he  ever  acted  in  a  sea  of  blood," 
says  a  quaint  but  s])irited  and  correct  narrator, 
"was  against  the  Spaniards  at  Santa  Cruz:  here, 
with  twenty-five  sail,  lie  fought  (as  it  were  in  a 
ring)  with  seven  forts,  a  castle,  and  sixteen  ships, 
many  of  them  being  of  greater  force  than  most 
of  those  ships  Blake  carried  in  against  them:  yet, 
in  spite  of  opjxisition,  he  soon  calcined  the  enemy 
and  brought  his  fleet  back  again  to  the  coast  of 
Spain  full  fraught  with  honour."-  But  his  con- 
stitution was  now  worn  out  by  long  services  and 
by  the  sea-scurvy;  and  he  "who  would  never 
strike  to  any  other  enemy,  struck  his  top-mast  to 
death"  as  he  was  entering  Plymouth  Sound. 

The  jirotector,  drawing  more  closely  to  France, 
according  to  a  private  agreement,  had  jirepared 
troops  to  join  the  French  army  under  Turenne; 
and  ()()0()  foot  were  sent  over  to  Boulogne  under 
the  command  of  Sir  John  Reynolds  and  Colonel 
Morgan.  These  red-coats  marched  with  Tur- 
enne into  Spanish  Flanders,  ami  took  ^lardick. 
Tn  the  course  of  the  following  winter,  while  the 
English  were  in  quai-ters,  the  Duke  of  York,  the 
late  king's  second  son,  took  the  field  suddenly 
with  a  strong  body  of  Spaniards,  and  endeav- 
oured to  drive  the  English  out  of  Mardick ;  but 
he  was  repulsed  with  great  loss.  Abandoned  and 
cast  out  by  the  French,  and  hoping  little  from 
the  Spaniards,  Charles  IT.,  who  was  quite  capa- 
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ble  of  meaner  things,  offered  to  espouse  one  of 
Ci'omwell's  daughters  ;  but  the  lord  -  protector 
told  Orrery,  who  recommended  the  match,  that 
Charles  was  so  damnably  debauched,  he  would 
undo  them  all.^ 

On  the  20th  of  January  the  par- 
liament met  according  to  their  ad- 
journment, and  received  into  the  house  their 
fellow-members  who  had  been  prevented  from 
taking  their  seats  in  the  preceding  session ;  this 
being  done  upon  the  fourth  article  of  the  "Peti- 
tion and  Advice,"  by  which  it  was  provided  that 
no  member  legally  chosen  should  be  excluded 
fi'om  performance  of  his  duty,  but  by  consent  of 
parliament.  In  the  interval  of  the  parliament's 
sitting,  the  ])rotector  had  provided  his  peers  who 
were  to  make  up  the  other  house,  and  these  quasi- 
lords  had  been  summoned  by  the  same  form  of 
writs  which  had  formerly  been  used  for  calling 
the  peers  to  parliament.  They  were  in  all  sixty, 
and  among  them  were  several  noblemen,  knights, 
and  gentlemen  of  ancient  family  and  good  estates, 
the  rest  being  for  the  most  part  colonels  and 
officers  of  the  army.  Foremost  on  the  list  ajipear 
the  names  of  the  Lord  Richard  Cromwell,  the 
protector's  eldest  son,  the  Lord  Henry  Cromwell, 
liis  other  son.  Lord-deputy  of  Ireland,  Nathaniel 
Fiennes,  Fleetwood,  the  Earl  of  "Warwick,  the 
Earl  of  Mulgrave,  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  Lord 
Eure,  Viscounts  Say  and  Lisle,  Lord  John  Clay- 
pole,  Charles,  Viscount  Howard,  Lord  Wliar- 
ton,Lord  Falconbridge,  General  Monk,  comman- 
der-in-chief of  his  highness's  forces  in  Scotland, 
and  Lord  Eilward  ^lontague ;  and  Whitelock, 
Hazlerig,  Wiialley,  Rirkstead,  Pride,  Goff,  Sir 
Christopher  Pack,  the  ex-lord-mayor  of  Ijondon, 
St.  John,  and  other  old  friends  of  the  protector, 
wei-e  among  the  remainder.'  If  Cromwell  had 
been  ever  so  much  disposed  to  call  upon  the  old 
peer.s,  and  if  that  aristocracy  had  been  ever  ao 
well  inclined  to  obey  the  summons,  such  a  niea- 
.sure  was  rendered  ini))racticable  by  the  last  con- 
stitutional instrument,  the  "  Petition  and  Ad- 
vice" exjires.sly  stipulating  that  the  membei's  of 
"  the  other  house"  should  be  subject  to  the  same 
excluding  clauses  as  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons;  and  with  this  additional  bar,  that 
all  the  members  of  that  other  house,  though  no- 
minated by  his  highness,  must  be  approved  by 
the  commons.  But  nearly  every  possible  cir- 
cumstance set  stronglv  against  the  revival  of  the 
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2  Perfect  Politician.  Tlio  writer  of  this  rich  little  volume 
ailds,  "  He  was  a  man  wholly  devoted  to  his  country's  service, 
resolute  in  his  undertakings,  and  most  faithful  in  tlie  perfonn- 
unce  :  with  him  valour  seldom  misseil  its  reward,  nor  cowardice 
it3  punishment.  When  news  was  brotight  him  of  a  metamor- 
phosis in  the  state  at  home  he  wouUl  tlien  encourage  the  seamen 
to  be  most  viglbnt  abroad.  For  ;said  he)  'tis  not  our  duty  to 
mind  state  aflitirs,  but  to  keep  foreigners  from  finding  us.  In 
all  his  expeditions  tlie  wind  seldom  deceived  him,  but  most  an 


end  sttxxl  his  friend  ;  especially  in  his  last  undertaking  at  the 
Canary  Islands.  To  his  lust  he  lived  a  single  life,  never  being 
espoused  to  any  but  Ids  cojintry's  qiiarrels.  As  he  lived  bravely, 
he  dieil  gloriously,  and  wa,<  buried  in  Henry  VII. 's  Chapel;  yel 
enjoying  at  this  time  no  other  monument  but  what  is  reared  by 
his  valour,  which  time  itself  can  hardly  deface."  Whitelock 
tells  us  that  Blake's  fimeral  was  iK>rfonne«l  with  great  solemnity, 
and  th.1t  at  the  time  of  it  new  jilot*  were  discovea-d. 

'  Burnet:  Orrery's  Lettcrt. 
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Illustrations  on  Wood  and  Steel,  of  Farm  BiiiltUngs,  Insects,  Plants  ^cultivated  and  uncultivated),  Agricultural  Machines,  Imple- 
ments, and  0i)eration8,  &c.,  are  given  wherever  they  can  be  useful. 


In  35  Parte,  imperial  Svo,  1».  each ;  or  2  Vols.,  cloth  extra,  3S*. 

THE   HISTORY  OF  THE   BIBLE, 

•From  the  Beginning  of  the  World  to  the  Establishment  of  Christianity;  and  a  connection  of  Profane  with  Sacred 
History.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Stackhocse,  M.A.  With  copiotis  additions  from  recent  Commentators,  Critics, 
and  Eastern  Travellers;  and  Complete  Indexes.  Also,  an  Appendi.\  on  the  Illustrations  of  Scripture  derived  from 
the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  Monuments,  &c.     Illustrated  by  Fifty  highly-finished  Engravings. 

GLASGOW,    EDINBURGH,    AND    LONDON. 


BLACKIE   AND   SON'S   PUBLICATIONS: 


In  4u  Parts,  luodium  Svo,  Is.  eacli ;  or  in  Divisions,  clotli  gilt,  G.<.  Crf.  each. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  EMINENT  SCOTSMEN. 

Originally  Edited  by  Robert  Chambers.  In  Four  Volumes.  New  and  revised  Edition.  "Witli  a  Supplemental 
Volnnie,  coutinuinf!;  tlie  Biographies  to  tlie  Present  Time.  By  the  Eev.  ThomaS  Thomsjn.  Illustrated  by 
Eighty-five  highly-finished  Portraits,  and  Five  Engraved  Titles. 


In  21  Parts,  super-royal  4to,  S.f.  eacli. 

ITALY: 

CLASSICAL,  HISTOEICAL,  AND  PICTUEESQUE. 

Illustrated  in  a  Series  of  Views,  engraved  in  the  most  finished  manner,  from  Drawings  by  Stanficld,  K.A.; 
Ilol)erts,  i;.A.;  Harding.  Prout,  Leitch,  Brockedon,  Barnard,  &c.,  &c.  With  Descriptions°of  the  Scenes, 'and  an 
Essay  on  Italy  and  the  Italians,  by  Camillo  Mapei,  D.D. 

"  We  do  not  know  a  more  deliglitful  drawing-room  book  than  I  world,  with  corresponding  descriptions  to  record  the  natural 
this  work  on  Italy,  which  comprises  upwards  of  sixty  exquisite  features,  and  the  poetical  and  historical  associations  of  each 
ill\istratious  of  the  noblest  and  most  interesting  scenery  in  the     |     spot." — Inverness  Courier. 


Re-Lssue,  with  Coloured  Plates.     In  36  Parts,  royal  Svo,  Is.  each. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  EARTH  AND  ANIMATED  NATURE. 

By  Oliver  Goldsmith.     With  numerous  Notes  from  the  Works  of  the  most  distinguished  British  and  Foreign 
Naturalists.     The  Plates  contain  2400  Illustrative  Figures,  of  which  230  are  carefully  coloured. 


In  22  Parts,  royal  Svo,  Js.  each. 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM ; 

Embracing  the  Physiology,  Classification,  and  the  Culture  of  Plants;  with  their  various  uses  to  Man  and  the 
Lower  Animals,  and  their  application  in  the  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Domestic  Economy.  Illustrated  by  Seven 
Hundred  Figures  on  Wood  and  Steel,  of  which  One  Hundred  are  beautifully  coloured. 


In  30  Parts,  Is.  each;  Divisions,  cloth  elegant,  Cs.  each;  or  4  Vols,    cloth   £2   4s 

D'ADBIGNE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

Translated  by  D.  D.  ScOTT,  and  H.  White,  B.  A.     The  Translation  carefully  revised  by  Dr.  Merle  D'Aubion} 
Large  type,  numerous  Notes,  not  iu  any  other  Edition,  and  Forty  Illustrations,  beautifully  Engraved  on  Steel.  ^ 
Tlie  Emerald  Edition,  small  Svo,  in  17  Noa.,  Price  6d.  each. 


In  20  Parts,  Is.  each ;  or  2  Vols.,  cloth,  £1,  Is. 

A  HISTORY   OF   THE   PAPACY, 

Political  and  Ecclesiastical,  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries.  By  Leopold  Eanke.  With  Notes 
by  the  Translator,  and  an  Introductory  Essay  by  J.  H.  Merle  D'Aobigne,  D.D.  Illustrated  by  Twenty  hi"-hlv- 
finished  Portraits.  j      o    j 


In  12  Pai-ts,  super-royal  Svo,  2s.  Gd.  eacli ;  or  1  Vol.,  cloth  extra,  £1,  lis.  Gd. 

THE  GARDENER'S  ASSISTANT. 

Practical  and  Scientific.  A  Guide  to  the  Formation  and  Management  of  the  Kitchen,  Fruit,  and  Flower 
Garden,  and  the  Cultivation  of  Conservatory,  Green-house,  and  Hot-house  Plants.  By  Robert  Thompson  Super- 
intendent of  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  Cliiswick.  Illustrated  by  Twelve  beautifully- coloured  En4avim's 
each  represouting  two  or  more  choice  Flowers  or  Fruits,  and  nearly  Three  Hundred  Engravings  on  Wood  "  "  ' 


GLASGOW,  EDINBURGH,  AND  LONDON. 


BLACKIE   AND   SON'S   PUBLICATIONS: 


In  25  Parts,  2^.  each;  or  3  Vols,  super-royal  Svo,  cloth,  £2,  14s. 

THE  WORKS  OF  JOHN  BUNYAN, 

PRACTICAL,  ALLEGORICAL,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS; 

First  Complete  Edition.  Carefully  collated  and  printed  from  the  Author's  own  Editions.  "V^'ith  Editorial 
Prefaces,  Notes,  aud  a  Mem^iu  of  Bu.syan  ajsd  his  Times.  By  Geoege  Offok.  Numerous  Illustrative 
Eugravings. 

SEPARATE  ISSUES. 

I.  The  Experimextal,  Doctrinal,  and  Practical  Works.     Elustrations.     In  32  Parts,  Is.  each. 
II,  The  Allegorical,  FiGUiiAXiVE,  and  Symbolical  Works.    Numerous  Illustrations.     In  IS  Parts,  Is.  each. 


LADIES   OF   THE   REFORMATION. 

MEMOIRS  OF  DISTINGUISHED  FEMALE  CHARACTERS, 

Belonging  to  the  Period  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Sixteenth  Centurj'.  I'y  t'.ie  Rev.  Jamks  A  nderson,  Author  of 
Ladies  (>f  the  Covenant,  kc.  Nearly  Two  Hundred  Illustratious,  from  jjrawings  by  J.  Godwin,  G.  'I'homas, 
J.  W.  Archer,  E.  K.  Johnson,  &c. 

FIRST  SERIES.— England,  Scotland,  and  the  Netherlands.    Small  4to,  cloth,  antique,  10s.  CJ. 

SECOND  SERIES.— Germany,  France,  Switzeeland,  Italy,  aud  Spain.    Small  4to,  cloth,  antique,  ICs.  6cf. 


Cloth,  antique,  7*.  Od.;  or  14  Xoe.,  6(i.  each. 

LADIES    OF    THE    COVENANT; 

Being  Memoirs  of  Distinguished  Scottish  Female  Characters,  embracing  the  period  of  the  Covenant  and  Persecution. 
By  the  Rev.  James  Anderson,  Autlior  of  the  Martyrs  of  tlte  Bmis,  kc.     Numerous  Eugraviu-s. 


Complete  iu  2S  Xos.,  W.  each ;  or  2  VoU.,  cloth,  gilt,  loi. 

THE  SHEEPFOLD  AND  THE  COMMON; 

Or,   AVITHIN    AND    WITHOUT. 

Being  Tales  and  Sketches  illustrating  the  Power  of   Evangelical  Religion,   and  the  Pernicious  Tendency  of  the 
Heresies  and  Errors  of  tiie  Day.     Illustrated  by  a  Series  of  Thirty-two  Page  Engravings. 

This  Work  is  a  new  and  niucli  impniTeJ  Edition  of  the  E<o,i-     I     borne  to  its  excellency  when  first  put  forth,  and  its  re  apvwar- 
gelical    Rambler,   a   title   under   which    above   One    Hundred  ance,   in   a  revised  ajud   amended  form,   lias  met  with   t,Teat 

Thousand  copies  of  it  were  sold.     The  highest  testimony  was    |     appruvaL 


Complete  in  CO  Parts,  imperial  Svo,  1».  each. 

THE  LIFE  OF  JESUS  CHRISL 

With  the  Lives  of  the  Apostles  and  Ev.ingelists.  By  the  Rev.  John  Flketwood,  D  D.  Also,  the  Lives  of  the 
most  Euiinent  Father.s  and  llartyrs,  and  tiie  History  of  Primitive  Christianity,  by  William  Cave.  D.D.  Witli 
an  Essay  on  the  Eviieiices  of  Ciiristianity,  and  numerous  Notes  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  Edition.  'I  o  which 
is  subjoined,  A  Coucise  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  by  the  Rev.  Tho-Mas  Sims,  AI.A.  Illustrated  by  Forty 
beautiful  Engraviu"3. 


Complete  ui  20  Parts,  super-royal  Svo,  It.  each  ;  or  1  Vol.,  cloth,  21*. 

THE    CHRISTIAN    CYCLOPEDL\; 

OR,   REPERTORY    OF    BIBLICAL   AND   THEOLOGICAL   LITERATURR 

By  the  Rev.  James  Gardner,  M.D.,  A.M.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 

This  Work  is  designed  to  be  a  popular  ct)ra[)endium  of  wliat  ■      tionary,  and  a   ci>mprBhen.sive  digtst   of  the   Literature  and 

has  hithei-to  been  written  on  all  tliososuhjects  whicli  are  eitl  er  Hiogi-ai  h.v  conneited  with  Christianity.     It  must  be  reganied 

involved  in,  or  allied  to  Cliri-stianity.     It  embnces  in  its  jil  m  as  a  Work  of  hi^jh  value  to  the  readers  aud  students  of  the 

the  general  features  both  of  a  Biblical  aud  Theological  Die-  I     Scriptures. 

GLASGOW,    EDINBURGH,    AND    LONDON. 


BLACKIE   AND   SON'S   PUBLICATIONS 


BIBLES  AND  COxMME  NT  ARIES. 


THE  IMPERIAL  FAMILY  BIBLE, 

See  pags  1. 

THE  COMPREHENSIVE  FAMILY 

BIBLE  ;  with  Notes  and  Practical  Reflectious  ;  also,  References, 
Readings,  Chronological  and  other  Tables.  By  David  David- 
son, LL.  D.  With  numerous  Historical  and  Landscape  Illustra- 
tions and  Maps.     lu  3(j  Parts,  super-royal  4to,  2s.  each. 

COOKE'S  BROWN'S  SELF-INTER- 

PRETING  BIBLE.  With  Introduction,  Marginal  References, 
and  Copious  Notes,  Explanatory  and  Practical.  By  the  Rev. 
Henry  Cooke,  D.D.,  Belfast.  Illustrated  with  Historical  De- 
signs, and  a  Series  of  Views.     In  44  Parts,  royal  4to,  Is.  each. 

HAWEIS'  EVANGELICAL  EXPO- 

SITOR  ;  a  Commentary  on  the  H0I3'  Bible,  with  Introduction, 
Marginal  References  and  Readings,  and  a  Complete  Index  and 
Concise  Dictionary,  by  the  Rev.  John  B.\rr.  With  Maps, 
Plans,  and  other  Eugravmgs.     05  Parts,  Is.  each. 

THE  TWOFOLD  CONCORDANCE 

to  the  Words  and  Subjects  of  the  Holy  Bible  ;  including  a  Con- 
cise Dictionarj',  a  Chronological  Arrangement  of  the  Sacred 
Narrative,  and  other  Tables,  designed  to  facilitate  the  Consid- 
tation  and  Study  of  the  S#cred  Scriptures.    In  18  Nos.,  6d.  each. 

The  FIRST  PART  of  this  Work  consists  of  a  careful  condensation  of  Cruden's 
Concordance,  but  retaining  all  that  is  really  valuable.  The  SECOND  PART 
comprises  a  Complete  Index  and  Concise  Bictionar;  of  the  Bible,  by  the  Rev, 
John  Bahk. 

THE  BOOK  OF  ECCLESIASTES: 

Its  Meaning  and  its  Lessons.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Buchanan, 
D.D.     Square  Svo,  cloth,  7s.  Od. 


ILLUSTRATED  POCKET  BIBLE; 

Containing  nearly  90UO  Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes,  and 
80,000  References  and  Readings;  also.  Thirty-seven  beautiful 
Engravings.     In  2i  Nos.,  (jd.  each. 

BROWN'S    DICTIONARY    of   the 

BIBLE.  Corrected  and  Improved.  Illustrated  by  several  hun- 
dred Engravings.     20  Parts,  Is.  each ;  cloth,  £1,  Is. 

THE  BOOK  of  COMMON  PRAYER. 

With  Notes  compiled  from  tlie  Vt'ritiiigs  of  the  most  eminent 
Commentatoi-s.  Illustrated  by  29  beautiful  Engravings,  includ- 
ing Eight  Designs  for  the  Offices,  by  H.  C.  Sei.ous.  T/ie  Rubrics 
printed  in  Rtd.     Iti  Nos.,  dd.  each  ;  and  in  mor.,  flexible,  10s. 

BARNES'  NOTES  ON  THE  NEW 

TESTAMENT.  Illustrated  and  Annotated  Edition  With  ^S 
Steel  Plates,  22  JIaps  and  Plans,  and  28  Engravings  on  Wood — 
in  all,  Seventi/  separate  Plates,  from  the  most  authentic  sources, 
illustrating  the  princijial  Scripture  Scenes,  and  Sites  of  Cele- 
brated Cities,  Towns,  i-c.  The  whole  complete  in  33  Parts,  Is. 
each;  or  in  5  double  vols.,  6s.  each,  and  1  at  4s.  GcZ. 

BARNES'    QUESTIONS   ON   THE 

NEW  TESTAMENT.  For  Bible  Classes  and  Sunday  Schools.  In 
1  Vol.  (Matthew  to  Hebrews),  cloth,  3s.  Hd. ;  or  6  Parts,  (id.  each. 

BARNES'  NOTES    ON  THE  OLD 

TESTAMENT.  Books  of  Job,  Isaiah,  and  Daniel.  With  addi- 
tional Prefaces  and  Notes,  also  Appendixes,  Engravings  on  Steel, 
and  above  1.50  Illustrations  on  Wood  ;  most  of  them  to  be  found 
in  no  other  Edition.  In  19  Pai-ts,  Is.  each ;  or  Job,  1  Vol.,  cloth, 
6s.;  Isaiah,  2  Vols.,  7s.;  Daniel,  1  Vol.,  Gs.  6d. 


STANDARD    RELIGIOUS    WORKS, 


BAXTER'S   SELECT   PRACTICAL 

WORKS.  Including  his  Treati.ses  on  Conversion,  The  Divine 
Life,  Dying  Thoughts,  and  Saints'  Everlasting  Rest,  and  a  Me- 
moir of  the  Author.     In  48  Nos.,  super-i-oyal  Svo,  Gd.  each. 

BAXTER^S  SAINTS'  EVERLAST- 

ING  REST;  The  Divine  Life,  and  Dying  Thoughts;  also,  a 
Call  to  the  Unconverted,  and  Now  or  Never.  21  Nos.,  super- 
royal  Svo,  6d.  each;  cloth,  lis.  6d. 

FAMILY  WORSHIP:    A   Series   of 

Prayers,  with  Doctrinal  and  Practical  Remarks  on  Passages  of 
Sacred  Scripture,  for  every  Morning  and  Evening  throughout  the 
Year,  by  One  Hundred  and  Eighty  Clergymen  of  the  Scottish 
Church.  With  Twehty-oue  highly-finished  Engravings.  20  Parts, 
super-royal  Svo,  Is.  each;  cloth,  £1,  Is. 

M 'GAVIN'S    PROTESTANT:      A 

Series  of  Essays  on  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  Papal  Superstition.  New  Edition.  Mediiun  Svo,  cloth,  14s.; 
or  in  20  Nos.,  Gd.  each. 

D WIGHT'S   SYSTEM    of    THEO- 

LOGY  ;  or,  Complete  Body  of  Divinity.  In  a  Series  of  Sermons. 
lu  20  Parts,  Is   each. 

THEOPNEUSTIA;     The    Bible,    its 

Divine  Origin  and  Entire  Inspiration,  deduced  from  Internal 
Evidence,  and  the  Testimonies  of  Nattire,  History,  and  Science. 
By  L.  Gaussen,  D.D.,  Geneva.     Cloth,  3s. 

PSALMS  of  DAVID:    Scottish  Met- 

rical  Version.  To  bind  with  Family  Bibles,  various  sizes. 
Imperial  4to,  2s.  Gd.;  super-royal  4to,  2s.;  royal  4to,  2s.;  demy 
4to,  2s.;  ISmo,  Gd. 


CONTEMPLATIONS    on    the    HIS- 

TORICAL  PASSAGES  of  the  OLD  and  NEW  TESTAMENT. 
By  the  Right  Rev.  Joseph  Hall,  D.D.  Numerous  Plates.  In 
15  Parts,  Is.  each. 

PROFESSION    AND    PRACTICE; 

Or,  Thoughts  on  the  Low  State  of  Vital  Religion  among  Pro- 
:  Christians,     By  G.  M'Culloch.     Cloth,  Is.  tjii. 


An  EXPOSITION  of  the  CONFES- 
SION of  FAITH  of  the  WESTMINSTER  ASSEMBLY  of 
DIVINES.  By  Robert  Shaw,  D.D.,  Wliitbm-n.  Eighth  Edi- 
tion.    Cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

SCOTS    WORTHIES;    their    Lives 

and  Testimonies.  With  a  Supplement,  containing  Memoirs  of 
the  Ladies  op  the  Covenant.  Upwards  of  One  Huutlred  Illus- 
trations.    In  22  Parts,  super-royal  Svo,  Is.  each. 

THE  CHRISTIAN'S  DAILY  COM- 

PANION  :  A  Series  of  Meditations  and  Short  Practical  Com- 
ments on  the  most  Important  Doctrines  and  Precepts  of  tlie 
Holy  Scriptures,  arranged  for  Daily  Reading  throughout  the 
year.  With  Twenty-one  highly-finished  Engravings.  20  Parts, 
super-royal  Svo,  Is.  each;  cloth,  ±1,  Is. 

WATSON'S  BODY  of  PRACTICAL 

DIVINITY,  in  a  Series  of  Sermons  on  the  Shorter  Catechism  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly,  with  Select  Sermons  on  Various  Sub- 
jects. The  whole  Revised  and  Corrected,  with  numerous  Notes. 
In  29  Nos.,  super-royal  Svo,  Gd.  each. 

WILLISON'S  PRACTICAL  WORKS. 

With  an  Essay  on  his  Life  and  Times.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ueth- 
erington.     20  Parts,  super-royal  Svo,  Is.  each. 


GLASGOW,    EDINBURGH,    AND    LONDON. 


BLACKIE   AND   SON'S   PUBLICATIONS: 


HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  &c. 


MEMOIRS  of  NAPOLEON  BONA- 

PARTE.  By  M.  de  Boutiri£nt«e.  Numerous  Historical  aud 
Portrait  lUustratious.     23  partj,  Is.  each  ;  or  2  vols.,  £1,  6s. 

CABINET  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND, 

Civil,  ililitary,  and  Ecclesiastical,  from  the  Landing  of  Julius 
Ciesar  till  the  j'ear  1846.     13  vols.,  bound  in  cloth,  ±1,  6s. 

SOUTHS  CANADA:  Past,  Present, 

and  Fltl're.  Being  an  Historical,  Geographical,  Geological, 
and  Statistical  Account  of  Canada  West.  Maps,  and  other  Illus- 
trations.   2  Vols.,  royal  8vo,  cloth,  20*. 

AIRMAN'S    HISTORY    of    SCOT- 

LAXD,  fi-om  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  present  Time.  A  New 
Edition.  With  Ninety  Illustrations,  comprising  Portraits, 
Views,  and  Historical  Designs.     In  53  Parts,  1«.  each. 

THE  ISRAEL  of  the  ALPS.     A  Com- 

plete  History  of  the  Yaudois  of  Piedmont  and  their  Colonies. 
Prejjared  in  great  part  from  unpublished  Documents.  13y 
ALfacis  MusTON,  D.D.  Illustrated  by  a  Series  of  Steel  Engrav- 
ings.   In  16j  Parts,  Is.  each  ;  or  2  Vols.  Svo,  cloth,  Iss. 

THE  WORKS  of  FLAVIUS  JOSE- 

PHUS.  With  Haps  and  other  Illustrations.  Demy  Svo,  22J 
Parts,  Ij.  each ;  or  4  Vols.,  cloth,  24*. 


NOTES   of  a  CLERICAL   FUR- 

LOUGH,  spent  chiefly  in  the  Holy  La>d.  By  the  Rev.  Robert 
BucHAN.iLS',  D.D.  lUustrated  by  an  Accurate  Map  of  the  whole 
Country,  and  by  various  enlarged  Sketch  Alaps,  illustrative  of 
individual  localities  and  of  pai-ticular  excursions.     Cloth,  ~s.  GU. 

THE    TEN    YEARS'   CONFLICT; 

Being  the  History  of  the  Disi-uption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
By  the  Rev.  Robert  Bixhanas,  D.D.  Illustrated  with  Por- 
traits on  Steel  and  Designs  on  Wood.  25  Nos.,  6d.  each  ;  or  2 
Vols,  cloth,  14.«.  The  Library  Edition,  elegantly  printed  in  laige 
type,  2  vols,  demy  Svo,  cloth,  Jkl,  Is. 

ROLLIN'S  ANCIENT    HISTORY; 

With  Extensive  Notes,  Geographical,  Topographical,  Historical, 
and  Critical,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author.  By  James  Bell.  Num- 
erous Illustrations.     In  2i  Parts,  medium  Svo,  Is.  each. 

ROLLIN'S  ARTS  and  SCIENCES  of 

the  ANCIENTS.  With  Notes  by  James  Bell  (forming  a  third 
Volume  to  Ancient  History; .    In  10  Parts,  Is.  each. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY  of 

EMINENT  SCOTSMEN.  In  Four  Volumes.  New  Edition. 
■With  a  Supplemental  Vohune,  continaing  the  Biographies  to  the 
Present  Time.  By  tlie  Rev.  Thos.  Thomsos.  With  8j  Portraits, 
and  5  Engraved  Titles.  In  40  Parts,  medium  Svo,  Is.  each ; 
or  Diriaious,  cloth  gilt,  6s.  M.  each. 


WORKS    ON   AGRICULTURE. 


CYCLOPEDIA  of  AGRICULTURE. 

Practical  and  Scientific.  By  upwards  of  Fifty  of  the  most 
Eminent  Farmei-s,  Laud- Agents,  and  Scientific  Men  of  the  day. 
Edited  by  John  C.  Morton.  Witli  above  ISOO  Illustrative 
Figures  on  Wood  and  Steel.  In  2S  Parts,  2».  OJ.  each;  or  2  largo 
Vols.,  super-royal  Svo,  cloth,  £3,  lbs. 

NEW   FARMER'S    ALMANAC. 

Edited  by  John  C.  Morton,  Editor  of  the  .4i/ri<.-utlural  GazdU, 
Cydupidia  of  Aijt-kidlure,  dc.    Published  yearly.     Price  Is. 

OUR  FARM  CROPS;  Being  a  popu- 

lar  Scientific  Description  of  the  CiUtiv.ation,  Chemistry,  Dis- 
eases, and  Remedies,  Arc.  of  our  different  Crops,  worked  up  to 
the  high  Farming  of  the  present  day.  By  John  WiiaoN, 
F.B.S.E.,  Profe.ssor  of  Agriculture  in  the  University  of  F^lin- 
burgh,  Member  of  Council  of  the  Roy.il  Agricultural  .Society  of 
England,  ic,  <tc.  Illustrated  with  Engravings  on  Wood.  In 
2  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  13s.;  or  12  Parts,  Is.  each. 

**Tlti8  Work  is  probably  the  most  remarkable,  and  the  most  useful  for  th« 
Agriculturist,  that  has  appeared  for  a  long  time."— OiMriuejr  Official  Gazette. 

THE  GARDENER'S  ASSISTANT, 

Practical  and  Scientific.  A  Guide  to  the  Formation  and  Manage 
ment  of  the  Kitchen.  Fruit,  and  Flower  Ganlon,  and  the  Culti- 
vation and  Managemcut  of  Conservatorj',  Green-liouse,  and  Hot- 
house Plants.  With  a  Copious  Calendar  of  Gardening  U)it:r.itious. 
By  Robert  TIlo^U'soN,  Horticultural  Society  sGanlen,  Chiswick. 
Il'histrated  by  numerous  Engravings  and  carefully  Coloured 
Plates.     In  12  Parts,  2.«.  Cd.  each,  or  cloth,  il,  lis.  (W. 

Bt-sides  the  subjects  abore  indicated,  the  Work  contains  Chaptrrs  on  the  Phy- 
slolocy  of  Plants,  the  Nature  and  ImproTement  of  Soils,  tlie  various  kinds  of 
Manures  an  I  their  Uses,  and  the  Tools,  Instruments,  Ac.,  employed  in  Garden- 
ing;  toother  with  descriptions  of  the  beat  rarieties  of  Vegetables,  Fruits,  and 
Floven.    FrofuKly  illustrated  with  Engravings  printed  in  the  Text. 

HOW  to  CHOOSE  a  Good  MILK  COW. 

By  J.  H.  Maone.  With  a  Supplement  on  the  D.airj- Cattle  of 
Britain.     Illustrated  with  Engravings.     Cloth,  3s. 


FARM  INSECTS.    Being  tlie  Natural 

Historj-and  Economy  of  the  Inssccts  injurious  to  tlie  Field  Croiw 
in  Great  Brit.ain  .and  Ireland,  and  also  those  which  infest  Bams 
and  Granaries,  with  suggestions  for  their  destruction.  By  John 
Ci'RTLS,  F.L.S.,  itc,  <tc.  1 1  lust rat<?d  with  m.-inyhundrejl  Figures, 
Plain  and  Coloure<l.  In  S  Parts,  super-royal  Svo,  2s.  Gd.  each, 
plain  plates,  and  3s.  6J.  colouretl  plates;  or  cloth,  £1,  10s. 

"  We  are  tauieht  bow  to  anticipate  the  insects  before  they  attack  the  crops, 
io  aa  to  weaken  the  a<nult,  and  also  to  check  their  prozreu.  For  these  ends, 
Concise  rules  are  given  as  to  the  managemt-nt  of  the  soil  an-i  plant  We  know  of 
no  greater  boon  to  the  Agriculturist,  in  nne  particular  department  of  his  labours, 
than  tbe  publicatwo  of  (his  volume." — Gtoue^-MUr  Chronicle. 

FARMER'S  GUIDE.     A  Treatise  on 

the  Diseases  of  Horses  and  Black  Cattle,  with  Instructions  for 
the  Man.igcmeiit  of  Breeding  .Mares  and  Cows.  By  J  AMiii  Wr.BB, 
Veterinary  Surgeon.  Seventh  Edition.  Foolscap  Svo,  cloth, 
3s.  M. 

AGRICULTURIST'S  CAI^CULATOR. 

A  Series  of  Forty-five  Tables  for  Land- .Measuring,  Draining, 
Manuring,  Planting,  Weight  of  Hay  and  Cattle  by  Me;tsure- 
meut.  Building,  Arc.    17  Nos.,  foolscap  Svo,  6d.  each  ;  bound,  9». 

THE    HAY    and    CATTLE    MEA- 

SU  RER.  A  Series  of  Tables  for  Computing  the  Weight  of  Hay- 
st.acks  and  Ijve  Stock  by  Slea-surement.  .■Uso,  Tables  showing 
the  Equiv.ileut,  in  Weight  and  Price,  of  the  Imperial  to  the 
Dutch  Stone,  and  other  Local  Weights.  Foolscap  Svo,  cloth, 
2s.  Od. 

DITCHING    and    DRAINING:    A 

Manvtal  of  Tables  for  Computing  Work  done.  Suited  to  the 
use  of  Conti-actors  and  Employers  of  Labour.  Foolscap  Svo, 
cloth,  2s. 

AGRICULTURIST'S  ASSISTANT: 

A  Note-Book  of  Principles,  Rules,  and  Tables,  adapted  to  the 
ttse  of  all  eng.iged  in  Agriculture,  or  the  Management  of  I..auded 
Property.  By  John  Ewart,  Land-Surveyor  .and  Agricultural 
Engineer.    Plates  and  Cuts.     Foolscap  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


GLASGOW,    EDINBURGH,    AND    LONDON. 


BLACKIE  AND   SON'S   PUBLICATIONS: 


ILLUSTRATED    UISTORY    OF    THR    WALDEN'SES. 

In  IGi-  Parts,  Is.  each ;  or  2  Vols.  8vo,  cloth,  18s. 

THE   ISRAEL  OF   THE  ALPS. 

A  Complete  History  of  the  Vaudois  of  Piedmont  and  their  Colonies.  Prepared  in  great  part  from  iinpublifhed 
Documents.  By  Ar,EXlS  Muston,  D.D.  Illustrated  by  a  Series  of  Steel  Engravings,  coniprisin.;  Scenery  in  the 
Valleys,  Maps,  and  Historical  Illustrations,  prepared  by  or  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Author,  M.  MUSTON. 

This  Work  contains  the  most  complete  .md  connected  view  of  I  events,  and  jieriods  of  the  W.-ildensian  ]ieople  in  their  earnest 
the  history  of  the  Vaudois.  It  is  the  fniit  of  long  and  laborious  and  protracted  struggle  for  the  presen'ation  of  tlie  true  faith, 
research,  and  throws  new  light  upon  many  of  the  known  facts,     | 


WORKS    ON   MACHINEHY,   CAHPENTRY,  &c. 


ENGINEER     and    MACHINIST'S  I 

DRAWING-BOOK  :  A  Complete  Course  of  Instruction  for  the 
Practical  Engineer;  comprising  Linear  Drawing,  Projections, 
Eccentric  Curves,  the  various  forms  of  Gearing,  Reciprocating 
Machinery,  Sketching  and  Drawing  from  the  Machine,  Projec- 
tion of  Shadows,  Tinting  and  Colouring,  and  Perspective,  on 
the  basis  of  the  works  of  M.  Le  Blanc  and  MM.  Armengaud. 
Illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood  and  Steel.  In 
16  Parts,  imperial  4to,  2s.  each ;  or  1  Vol.  half-morocco,  £2,  2s. 

ENGINEER    and    MACHINISTS 

ASSISTANT  :  Being  a  Series  of  Plans,  Sections,  and  Elevations 
of  Steam  Engrnes,  Water  Wheels,  Spimiing  Machines,  Mills  for 
Grinding,  Tools,  etc.,  taken  from  Slachines  of  approved  Cou- 
stniction;  with  detailed  Descriptions  and  Practical  Essays  on 
various  departments  of  Machinery.  New  and  Improved  Edi- 
tion. In  28  Parts,  imperial  4to,  2s.  6d.  each ;  or  2  Vols,  half- 
morocco,  £4,  is. 

RAILWAY  MACHINERY.    ATrea- 

tise  on  the  Mechanical  Engineering  of  Railways ;  embracing  the 
Pilnciples  and  Construction  of  Rolling  and  Fixed  Plant,  in  all 
departments.  Illustrated  by  a  Series  of  Plates  on  a  large  scale, 
and  by  numero^is  Engi-avings  on  Wood.  By  D.  Kinnear  Clark, 
Engineer.  In  30  Parts,  imperial  4to,  2s.  M.  each ;  2  Vols,  half- 
morocco,  £4,  15s. 

RAILWAY  LOCOMOTIVES.    Their 

Progress,  Mechanical  Construction,  and  Performance,  with  the 
recent  Practice  in  England  and  America.  Ilhistrated  by  an 
extensive  Series  of  Plates,  and  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood. 
By  D.  Kinnear  Clark,  Engineer.  In  25  Parts,  imperial  4tOj 
2s.  6d.  each;  2  Vols.,  half-morocco,  £4. 

This  Work  combines  the  Locomotive  Section  of  the  Author's  Work  on  RaiU 
way  Machinery^  with  extensive  additions  illustrating  the  practice  of  Enf:;Iish 
Locomotive  Engineers  of  the  present  ilay,  and  presenting  the  most  recent  attain- 
ments in  American  practice.  It  also  includes  the  consideration  of  coal-burninp, 
and  a  variety  of  other  questions  bearinj;  upon  the  economical  working  and  im- 
provement of  the  Locomotive. 

EECENT  PRACTICE  in  the  LOCO- 

MOTIVE  ENGINE  (being  a  Supplement  to  Railwav  Machinery) ; 
Comprising  the  most  Recent  Improvements  in  English  Practice, 
and  Illustrations  of  the  Locomotive  Practice  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  By  D.  Kinnear  Clark,  Engineer.  In 
10  Parts,  imperial  4to,  2s.  5d.  each ;  half-morocco,  'ibs. 

This  Work  consists  simply  of  the  new  portion  of  Railway  LocomoHves, 
announced  above.  It  is  published  sepi^rafely  for  the  benetit  of  those  who  already 
possess  the  Author's  Work  on  RaUutay  Machinery. 

LAND  -  MEASURER'S     READY- 

RECKONEPv:  Being  Tables  for  ascertaining  at  sight  the  Con- 
tents of  any  Field  or  Piece  of  Land.  Third  edition.  Bound  in 
roan,  2s. 

THE    PRACTICAL    MEASURER; 

Or,  Tr.idesman  and  Wood-Merchant's  Assistant.  By  Alexander 
Peddie.  New  Edition,  greatly  enlarged.  In  12  Nos.,  6rf.  each  ; 
bound,  6s.  M. 


CARPENTER    and    JOINER'S 

ASSISTANT.  Being  a  Comprehensive  Treatise  on  the  Selection, 
Preparation,  and  Strength  of  Materials,  and  the  Mechanical 
Pi-inciples  of  Framing,  with  their  Applications  in  Caqientry, 
Joinery,  and  Hand  Railing-;  also,  a  Course  of  Instruction  in 
Practical  Geometry,  Geometrical  Lines,  Drawing,  Projection, 
and  Perspective,  and  an  Illustrated  Glossary  of  Terms  used  in 
Architectme  and  Building.  By  Jame.s  Newland.s,  Borough 
Engineer  of  Liverpool.  Illustrated  by  an  extensive  Series  of 
Plates,  and  many  hundred  Engravings  on  Wood.  In  24  Parts, 
super-royal  4to,  2s.  each ;  or  1  Vol.,  half-morocco,  £2,  16s. 

This  Publication  supplies,  in  a  compendious  form,  a  complete  and  practical 
Course  of  Instruction  in  the  Principles  of  Carpentry  and  Joinery,  with  a  S<lec- 
tion  of  Examples  gf  Worlia  actually  executed.  It  includes  the  most  important 
features  of  the  great  works  of  Emy,  Krafft,  and  others,  which,  from  their  cost 
and  foreign  languages,  are  inaccessible  to  workmen. 

"  It  will  be  for  a  long  time  to  come  the  standard  treatise  on  Carpentry  and 
Joinery." — Mechanic's  Magazine, 

CABINET-MAKER'S   ASSISTANT. 

A  Series  of  Original  Designs  for  Modem  Furniture,  with  De- 
scriptions and  details  of  Construction.  Complete  in  23  Parts, 
imperial  4to,  2s.  Qd.  each  ;  half-bound  morocco,  £3,  5s. 

**  The  Work  now  before  us  takes  up  the  subject  in  a  proper  spirit,  and  is  cal- 
culated to  produce  a  very  beneficial  t  ffect  on  the  trade  to  which  it  is  adilressed.*  • 
—Ciiil  Engineer  and  Architect's  Jouri'al. 

RURAL   ARCHITECTURE.    A 

Series  of  Designs  for  Ornamental  Cottages  and  Villas.  Exem- 
plified in  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  and  Details.  With  Prac- 
tical Descriptions.  By  John  White,  Architect.  In  21  Parts, 
imperial  4to,  2s.  each ;  1  Vol.  half-morocco,  £2,  10s. 

MECHANIC'S    CALCULATOR; 

Comprehending  Principles,  Rules,  and  Tables,  in  the  various 
Departments  of  Mathematics  and  Mechanics.  Nineteenth  Edi- 
tion.    Cloth,  5s.  C(Z. 

MECHANIC'S    DICTIONARY.     A 

Note-Book  of  Technical  Terms,  Rules,  and  Tables,  usefid  in  the 
Mechanical  Arts.  Vi'ith  Engravings  of  Machinery,  and  nearly 
200  Diagrams  on  Wood.     Tlilrteenth  Edition.     Cloth,  Os. 

The  Calculator  and  Dictionary  are  published  in  27  Nos., 
6eZ.  each. 

REID'S    CLOCK    and    WATCH- 

MAKING,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  Illustrated  with  Twenty 
Folding  Plates,  and  Vignette  Title.  In  10  Parts,  royal  Svo,  2s. 
each;  or  1  Vol.,  cloth,  21s. 

ORNAMENTAL  DESIGN:  A  Series 

of  examples  of  Egyptian,  Grecian,  Roman,  Italian,  Gothic, 
Moorisli,  French,  Flemish,  and  Elizabethan  Ornaments,  suit- 
able for  Art-workmen  and  Decorators.  With  an  Essay  on 
Ornamental  Art,  as  applicable  to  Trade  and  Manufactures.  By 
Jas.  Ballantyne,  Author  of  a  Treatise  on  Painted  Glass,  &c., 
(fee.     Forty  Plates,  imperial  ito,  cloth,  £1,  2s. 


GLASGOW,    EDINBURGH,    AND    LONDON. 


BLACKIE   AND   SON'S   PUBLICATIONS: 


POETRY   AND   LIGHT   LITERATURE. 


HOGCx.— The  WORKS  of  the  ETTEICK 

SHEPHERD,  witli  Hhistrations  by  D.  O.  HiU,  U.S.A.— The 
PoCTic.xL  WoRK.s.  conijilete  in  j  Vols  ,  cloth,  17.<.  Orf.;  the  Prose 
Works,  complete  in  0  Vols  ,  il,  1«.  Both  Series  are  also  pub- 
lished for  sale  in  sepjirate  Vols.,  at  3.f.  Oc/.  each. 

CASQUET  of  LITERARY  GEMS ;  Containing 

upwanls  of  700  Extracts  in  Poetry  and  Prose.  From  nearly  300 
Distinguished  Autliors.  Illustrated  by  Twenty-live  Engravings. 
In  4  Vols.,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  il. 

BOOK  of  SCOTTISH  SONG.     A  Collection 

of  the  l?est  and  Most  Approved  iSongs  of  Scotland,  with  CriticAl 
ami  Historical  Notices,  and  an  Essay  on  Scottish  Song.  En- 
gi-aved  Frontispiece  and  Title.  10  Nos.,  M.  each  ;  cloth,  gilt 
edges,  9s. 

BOOK  of  SCOTTISH  BALLADS.  A  Com- 
prehensive Collection  of  the  Ballads  of  Scotland,  with  Illustra- 
tive Notes,  and  Engraved  Frontispiece  and  Title.  15  Xos.,  (hI. 
each  ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  9s. 

NICOLL'S  POE^rS  and  LYRICS,  chiefly  in 

the  Scottish  Dialect.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.  New 
EtUtion.     Small  Svo,  cloth,  gilt,  os.  ikl. 


THE  WORKS  of  ROBERT  BURNS.    Com- 

plete  Illustrated  Edition,  Literary  and  Pictorial.     With  WiL- 
soNs  Essjiy  "  On  the  Genius  and  Character  of  Bums,"  and  Dr. 
Curkik's  Memoir  of  the  Poet,  and  50  Landscape  and  Portrait 
Illustrations      25  Parts,  super-royal  Svo,  1;!.  ejich. 
Or  with  Eight  Sitpi.kmknt.vry   P.\rts,   containing  22   En- 

I     gravings  ;  making  in  all  S2  Illustrations.     2  Vols.,  cloth  extra, 

j     il,  16s. 

i        LAND  of  BURNS ;  A  Series  of  Landscapes, 

,     Illustrative  of  the  Writings  of  the  Scottish  Poet,  from  Paintings 

by  D.  O.  Uiii,  R.S  A.    Also,  Portraits  of  tlie  Poet,  his  Friends, 

I     i:c.    With  Descriptions  and  Biographies,  hy  Robert  Chajibers  ; 

!     and  Essay  by  Professor  WiisoN.     2  Vols.,  "4to,  cloth,  gilt  edges, 

I        REPUBLIC  of  LETTERS.     A  Selection  in 

Poetry  and  Prose,  from  the  Works  of  the  most  Eminent  Writers, 
I  with  many  Original  Pieces.  Twenty-five  beautil'ul  Illustrations. 
'    4  Vols.,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  £1. 

i       SANDFORD'S    ESSAY  on   the  RISE  and 

i     PROGRESS  of  LITERATURE.     Foolscap  Svo,  cloth,  2.'i.  (kl. 

I       LAING'S   WAYSIDE    FLOWERS:    Being 

I     Poems  and  Songs.    Introduction  by  Rev.  Geo.  Gilfilijvn.  Thini 
I     Edition.     Cloth,  gilt,  is. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


CYCLOPEDIA  of  DO]MESTIC  MEDICINE 

and  SURGERY.  By  Tno.s.  Asdrfw.  M.U.  Ilhistrated  with 
Engravings  on  Wood  and  Steel.  17  Parta,  royal  Svo,  Is.  each; 
cloth,  ISs.         ^ 

BARRS  SCRIPTURE  STUDENT'S  AS- 
SISTANT. .\  Complete  Index  and  Concise  Dictionary  to  the 
Bible.  New  Edition,  Enlarged,  with  Pronunciation  of  Proper 
Names,  Chixmological  Arrjingcment  of  the  Scriptures,  ic.  Post 
Svo,  cloth,  3s. 

BARR'S  CATECHETICAL  INSTRUC- 
TIONS for  YOUNG  COMMUXIC.\NTS.  With  an  Address  to 
Young  I'ei'soiis  not  yet  Communicants.  31st  Edition,  ISuio, 
sewed,  M. 

BARR'S  CATECHETICAL  INSTRUC- 
TIONS on  INF.VNT  BAPTISM.  With  an  Address  to  Young 
Parents.     15th  IMition,  ISmo,  sewctl,  id. 

COMMERCIAL  HAND-BOOK  :  A  Complete 

■Ready-Rivkoner,  and  Compendium  of  Tiibles  and  Information 
ttir  the  'lYadcr,  Merchant,  and  Commercial  Traveller.  310  pp. 
4.Smo,  bound  in  roan,  l.<. 

TYTLER'S   ELEMENTS   of  GENERAL 

HISTORY,  .\ncient  and  Mmleni.  With  considerable  additions 
to  the  Author's  Text,  numerous  Notes,  and  a  Continuation  to 
the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  Edito«I  by  the  Rev.  Branpok 
Ti'lvNER,  M..\.  Sixth  Edition.  Cloth.  5.<.  t'«/.  Also  in  Divi- 
sions.    Piv.  1.,  price  2s.  M.;  Div.  II.,  price  3s.  tji'. 

GERLACH'S    COMPREHENSIYE    GER- 

?IAN  DICTIONARY.  German  and  English,  and  Euglislt  and 
German.     By  J.  .J.  Geruvch,  LL.D.     Bound,  :ys.  Od. 

This  Dicllon»'y  Is  more  copious  In  thf  numWr  of  i(«  vordt  and  mrantni^ 
tlnn  «n}-  rorlnMc  Gerniaii  dictionary  hitherto  puMijhcd. 

HARTLEY'S     OR.\TORICAL     CLASS- 

BOOK.  With  the  Principles  of  Elocution  Simplifle»I  and  Illus- 
trated by  suitable  examples.  Fifteenth  Edition,  improved. 
Fix)lscap  Svo,  bound,  2s.  i><i. 

CHORISTER'S    TEXT-BOOK  :    Containing 

nearly  Two  Hundred  Ps,alm  and  Hymn  Tunes,  Chant*,  .\nthems, 
<tc..  arranged  for  fi-om  Two  to  Five  Voices,  with  Orgjin  or  Piano- 
forte .\cct)in)>animent*  ;  pi-eiwlwl  by  a  Comprehensive  Gnimm.ar 
of  Music.     By  W.  J.  P.  ICinD.    Super-royal  Svo,  stiff  paper,  5,'.; 

cloth,  gilt,  Ss. 


HAND    PLACE-BOOK    of   the    UNITED      | 

KINGDOM;  Containing  References  of  daily  use  to  upwards  of 
15,000  LocjUities  in  Grtat  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  General 
Stiitisticol  Tables.     Boiuid,  2s.  1 

FERGUSONS    INTEREST    TABLES.    At 

Fourteen  lUfferent  Rates,  from  a  Quarter  to  Six  and  a  Half  i>er 
Cent. ;  also.  Tables  of  Ci  mmission  and  Brokerage.  New  EiU- 
tiou,  enlarged.     Bound,  .  t. 

LAWRIE'S    SYSTEM    of   MERCANTILE 

ARITHMETIC  :  With  the  Nature.  Use,  and  Negotiation  of  Bills 
of  Exchange.  Fifth  Edition.  In  2  Parts,  btniud  in  roan,  with 
Kev,  ;is. ;  or  Parts  1.  and  II.,  in  cloth.  Is.  each;  the  Key 
separately.  Is. 

:M0FFAT:    Its  Walks  and    Wells.     With 

Inciilent.il  Notices  of  its  Bot.\ny  and  Geologv-.  By  Wili.i.\m 
Keppu:  ;  and  Reixirt  on.  and  Chemical  Analysis  of,  its  Mineral 
Wells,  by  J.  Maiadam,  F.R.S.S.A.     Foolscap  Svo,  Is. 

COMSTOCK'S  NATURAL  PHILO- 
SOPHY :  Edite<l  and  largely  anpTOenteti  by  R.  D.  HontYN, 
M..\.  Oxon.  \  Manual  of  Natural  PliiU^sophy  ;  in  which  are 
popularly  cxplaine  i  the  Principles  of  Heat,  .\lochanii.«,  Hydro- 
statics, llydraulii-s.  Pneumatics,  the  Steam  Engine.  Acoustics, 
Optics,  .\9tronomy.  Electricity,  Magnetism,  itc;  with  Quest  ons 
for  Examination'on  each  Chapter,  and  an  Ajijiendix  of  Pro- 
blems. Illu.^trateil  by  iiejirly  Three  Hundred  Engravings  on 
Wood.     Foolsaip  Svo,  cloth,  5s. 

T^I'CRIE'S     SKETCHES    of    SCOTTISH 

CHURt'H  HISTORY:  Embracing  the  Periixl  from  the  Refor- 
mation to  the  Revolution.     2  Vols.,  demy  12mo,  cloth,  4s. 

ROBERTSON'S   HISTORY  of  the  JEWS, 

From  the  Babvlonish  Captivity  to  the  Destruction  of  Jerus;»lem. 
Cloth,  Is.  tut.  " 

ROBERTSONS   CHART  of   SCRIPTURE 

CHRONt>lA>GY,  from  the  Creation  to  the  Deetruction  of  Jeru- 
salem.    In  stiff  covers,  4W. 

STAFF  A    and    TON  A    DESCRIBED  and 

!LT.USTR.\TED  ;  With  Notices  of  the  Principal  Objects  on  the 
rout*  from  Port  Crinan  to  t)ban,  and  in  the  Sound  of  Mull. 
Many  Engravings.     Limp  cloth,  2s. 
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